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PHANTASMS   OF   THE    DEAD 

TOO.  Fram  the  actions  and  percepiions  of  spirits  still  in  Ihe  Resh,  and  cod- 
-ijiiLJ  vitli  one  another,  we  must  now  pass  on  to  inquiry  into  the  actions  of 
•fizits  »a  lon^r  in  the  Aesb,  and  into  the  forms  of  perception  with  which  men 
RcO  m  tb«  fleib  respond  to  this  unfamiliar  agency. 

TO.  TbcK  has  been  no  clear  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  cvi- 
4^KV  wfatcb  ought  to  be  demanded  if  human  survival  is  to  be  proved.  My 
•bfcct  ■■  to  make  that  evidence  at  once  clear  in  itself  and  continuous  with 
b^Wdge  kiready  acquired. 

TOL  Considering  in  the  first  place  the  vague  term  "  ghost,"  we  cannot 
ucepi  the  popular  notion  of  a  ghost  as  "  a  deceased  person  permitted  by  Pro- 
r^aet  to  hold  communication  with  survivors." 

KQ.  What  we  must  rather  look  (or  is  "  a  manifestation  of  persistent  per- 
i^nl  energy,*'  continuing  after  the  shock  of  death.  Such  manifestations  are 
^«a  tpgcially  likely  to  correspond  with  the  romances  of  popular  fancy. 

T04.  We  oufjht  rather  to  look  for  possible  analogies  to  such  cases  as  we 
t^vady  know  where  communication  has  been  effected  between  widely  different 
ptew*  at  personality— OS  between  wakers  and  somnambulists,  &c 

1H.  And  reviewing  both  our  experiments  in  automatism  and  our  spon- 
taaoous  pbmomena.  we  fmd  in  each  group  three  main  classes  of  messages— 
i^atlr,  •mwry  hoi  I  ud  nations,  emotional  and  motor  impulses,  definite  intellec- 

tMlBOMgCS. 

m.  TV  kaxne  three  classes  meet  us  again  in  our  analysis  of  apparently 
pttt-amirUm  ctunmunicaiions  also. 

'  Ttn.  Set,  though  with  these  analogies  in  our  favour,  we  need  a  somewhat 
n  at  the  conditions  which  a  visual  or  auditory  phantasm  is  bound 
regarded  as  indicating  primd  fade  xhK  influence  of  a 
c  mind.  Such  a  discussion,  based  mainly  on  the  time-relation  between 
tW  dcuh  and  the  apptuiiion,  ii  here  quoted  from  Edmund  Gumey. 

Tilt.  Fonber  iBqinry  into  the  limits  of  possible  tattnty  in  the  pcrcipient't 
and  of  an  dnpfcwion  rvceired  from  a  still  living  agent. 

TOIL  CwMidenuton  of  spet-ial  cases  in  which  a  hallucination  occurring 
ibanlf  after  •  dwb  already  known  might  possess  evidential  validity. 

7UL     Catn  td  rtcurrtnti  ot  a  phantasm,  first  about  the  time  of  death  (the 
n  to  the  percipient),  and  then  decidedly  after  the  death  had 
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711.  Cases  where  the  phantasm  first  occurs  some  hours  after  death.  Exa- 
mination of  the  hypothesis  of  latency  in  these  cases. 

712.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  no  simple  problem  of  time-relations 
between  death  and  apparition.  The  ghost  is  a  function  of  two  variables  :  the 
incarnate  spirit's  sensitivity,  and  the  discamatc  spirit's  capacity  of  self-mani- 
festation. The  latter  of  these  two  factors  aftbrds  the  easier  method  of 
arrangement  ;  and  we  may  arrange  our  apparitional  communications  in  a 
descending  series,  from  cases  showing  the  fullest  knowledge  or  purpose  to 
cases  where  the  indication  of  intelligence  becomes  feeblest. 

713.  We  may  begin  with  a  case,  anomalous  and  non-evidential,  which 
claims  to  represent  the  subjective  sensations  accompanying  the  transition  from 
earthly  to  spiritual  life.     713  A.  Case  of  Dr.  Wilt  so. 

714.  Repeated  apparitions  indicating  continuous  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  earth  after  the  spirit's  departure  ;  case  of  Mr.  Mamtchitch.  714  A.  Case 
ot  Miss  Adie. 

715.  Single  apparitions  indicating  knowledge  of  some  p>ost-mortcm  fact, 
such  as  place  of  burial,  &c. 

716.  Similar  apparitions  implying  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  surviving 
friends.    Cases  of:  716  A.  Mrs.  P.    716  B.  Mr.  D.    716  C.  Mrs.  V. 

717.  Cases  where  a  departed  spirit  seems  to  show  knowledge  of  the  im- 
pending death  of  a  survivor;  case  of  Mr.  G.  Cases  of:  717  A.  Miss 
Pearson.    717  B.  Mr.  Kingsbur>'.     717  0.  Captain  Norton. 

718.  "  Peak  in  Darien "  cases  :  where  a  dying  man  perceives  as  spirits 
certain  persons  of  whose  previous  death  he  was  not  aware.  Cases  of: 
718  A.  Colonel .     718  B.  Colonel  Hicks. 

719.  Cases  where  departed  spirits  manifest  their  knowledge  that  some 
friend  who  survived  them  has  passed  into  the  spirit  world  ;  case  of  Miss 
Dodson.  Cases  of :  719  A.  Mrs.  Smith.  719  B.  Mrs.  PaUiser.  719  C-  Miss 
Hawkins- Dempster. 

720.  Case  of  Mrs.  Bacchus,  in  which  the  apparition  of  a  deceased  person 
is  seen  in  the  house  where  the  dead  body  of  his  wife  is  lying. 

721.  Cases  where  the  deceased  person  manifests  knowledge  of  some  fact 
connected  with  his  own  earth-life,  especially  his  death  and  events  connected 
therewith  ;  case  of  Miss  Con  ley. 

722.  Cases  where  the  deceased  person  shows  knowledge  of  his  previous 
relations  with  a  survivor  (case  of  Baron  von  Driesen) ;  or  of  intentions  not 
fulfilled     Cases  of:  722  A.  Mrs.  Ner>-.     722  B.  Dr.  Binns. 

723.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Storic,  previously  given,  there  arc  indications  of 
an  intelligence  other  than  the  decedent's  as  concerned  in  the  presentation  of 
her  complex  dream. 

724.  Cases  where  a  compact  to  appear,  if  possible,  had  been  made  before 
death ;  the  compact  thus  forming  a  definite  fact  which  the  deceased  person 
remembers.  Possible  mode  in  which  such  a  compact  may  tend  to  fulfil 
itself. 

725.  Instances  of  such  compacts  more  or  less  precisely  fulfilled.  725  A.. 
Case  of  Captain  Colt. 

726.  Case  of  Mr.  Reeves,  in  which  the  deceased  person's  impulse  seemed 
to  be  the  fulfilment  of  an  immediate  engagement. 

727.  Further  cases  of  engagement  or  compact  fulfilled,  although  in 
a  deflected  fashion  ;    that  is,  by  an  appearance  to  some  one  other  than  the 
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^■cal  fmn^  to  whain  tbe  promise  was  made  ;  ca»K  of  Countess  Kapnist. 
CmmoT:  TSTA.  Mr.  BclUmv.    727  B.  Mi^s  Money. 

m  PentsietKC  of  cfTon  on  ihc  part  of  the  deceased  person  (728  A. 
Caie  «f  Mr.  Cabnl) ;  and  caMt  where  the  appanlion  indicates  knowledge  of 
ftcdeccaxcti  perMiu'i  (uueiiil.    728  B.  Case  of  Mrs.  8. 

TML  Cam*  where  x  vision  presents  lo  a  sur\ivor  ihe  aspect  of  the  chamber 
afimtb. 

i  thus 


T31. 


l# 


Caw*  where  the  condition  of  ihe  deceased  person's  body  i 
I:  aatoSih.  V. 

C»*es  whetE  there  arc  successive  pham^smal  piciurcs  of  a  dealh  and 
■ngonenl  of  ihe  body.     731  A.  Case  of  Miss  Hall. 
of  a  case  previously  given  {Mis.  Green's)  where  there  is 
a  minted  iele|Mihic  agency,  proceeding  both  from  the  depaned 
J  tram  ibt  livtiv,  and  presenting  the  scene  of  death. 

TB.  Cmm  irfaerv  ibe  departed  spirit  seems  preoccupied  with  the  spot 
=™  hit  fao«*  art  laid.  Case*  of :  733  A.  Miss  Atkinson.  733  B.  Mr.  Tyre. 
73t  «-a»e  of  Mi.  TanJ)',  where  the  depaned  spirit  seems  to  be  aware  of 
unval  u  a  (nend's  house  o1  the  news  of  his  own  death. 
•U,  In  some  cases  depression  is  felt  by  the  percipient  (rom  the  time  of  his 
Iratb  nntil  the  news  thereof  reaches  him  ;  in  others  a  happy  vision 
ibe  DCm.     7S6  A.  Casir  of  M  r.  King. 

FnrtiicT  cases  indicating  some  knowledge  of  this  kind  on  the  part 
he  deturted    *pcrii ;  caic  of    Miss  Q.    Cases  of:    736  A.  Mrs.  Davies. 
i  X  Mr.  Camervn  t.:raiii.    736  0.  .Miss  M. 
•27.     ApparttioBS  which  conimunicate  no  deiinite  message.    These  may  be 
<imitti  tnia  ptrtentU  and  loeai,  according  as  they  appear  to  be  intended  to 
^WM  special  sumvor^  ar,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  mere  recurrences  t9 
ssHMBed  hflinils 
IK    Caaci  where  a  >i»rilual  presence  appears  to  seek  out  a  surviving 
mL 
IK     SimiUr  cases  where  the  deceased  person's  phantasm  appears  in 
UHM  OBfaauliar  to  bim  white  on  eanh.     Cases   of:   739   A.   Mr.    Elliott. 
»»  Mrs.  CUtk.    739  0.  Mr.  Keutcmans. 

nft     Occuiooal  appearance  of  phantasms  of  the  dead  (of  all  types)  to 
««al  pcnuos  eoll«ciiveiy.    740  A-  Case  of  M  iss  W. 

!!&■    Case*  where  (be  impulse  protnpting  lo  uppearance  may  have  been  at 
«R  Yvr^^9\  and  local ;  raie  of  .Mr.  Letts.    741  A.  Cuse  of  Mrs.  Grans. 

W.    Fnnhcr  cascsofappcarancesiofnendsinbmiliatsurroundings:  case 
4  M   Gsn  BooO).     742  A.  Ca<e  of  Mrs.  Judd. 

11&    A  ptiantaunal  voice  giving  the  news  of  death.    748  A-  Case  of  Sister 


H  where  ihc  pluntnsmni  tigurc,  although  sometimes  recognised 
lees  in  a  &iiiilur  stene,  may  be  thought  to  have  obeyed  a  local 
petWMsal  aiiraciioe  ;  case  of  Mr.  Bard.  Cases  of:  744  A.  .Miss 
TUB-  Ml  J. 

T4i.    AppahUiAS  locailr  conditluned,  or  hauntings.    Cases  of:  746  A. 

-«nl  Bccber.     74fi  S-    Mrs.  M.     74fi  0.    Mr,  Uiubandi.     T4S  D-    Mra 

7lft    Sach  appaniioos  may  pos>ibl>  be  due  lo  the  results  of  past  mental 
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747.  Phantasmal  sounds,  non-articulate,  but  intelligent,  apparently  ascrib- 
able  to  the  agenc>'  of  deceased  persons ;  case  of  Mr.  L  747  A.  Case  of 
Mrs.  Home. 

748.  These  sounds,  although  apparently  analogous  to  Pohergetst  pheno- 
mena, rarely  appear  in  connection  with  them. 

749.  Apart,  howe^-er,  both  from  inarticulate  sounds  and  from  Poltergeist 
phenomena,  there  is  much  evidence  to  Jiaunting; — to  the  £act,  that  is,  that  in 
many  houses  several  persons  have  independently  seen  phantasmal  figures  more 
or  less  resembling  each  other.  Hypotheses  of  interpretation,  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Sidgwick. 

750.  In  my  own  \'iew,  the  phantasm  may  imply  a  local  modification,  not 
of  the  material,  but  of  the  metetherial  world. 

751.  And  the  apparent  influence  of  certain  houses  in  generating  apparitions 
may  form  part  of  the  problem  of  retracogniiion  ;—di  phenomena  now  occurring 
which  recall  and  in  some  unknown  way  depend  upon  long-past  events  ; — 
whether  as  their  sequel  or  as  their  residue.  Cases  of :  751  A.  Miss  Morton. 
751  B.  Miss  Scott. 

752.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  our  study  of  sensory  automatisms — 
their  time  coincidences  and  their  significant  details — has  taught  us  for  the 
present  nearly  all  it  can ;  while  we  crave  for  some  more  potent  method  of 
analysis,  some  wider  field  of  induction,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  no\'e1  problems 
which  arise  on  every  side.  Such  wider  field  is  offered  to  us  by  the  study  of 
motor  automatisms^  to  which  we  must  proceed  in  the  next  chapter. 

753.  One  lesson  of  high  importance  rises  so  manifestly  from  the  evidence 
already  studied  that  it  calls  for  mention  here.  That  world-old  conception  of 
Evil  Spirits,  of  malevolent  Powers,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  so  much 
causeless  fear,  melts  from  the  mind  altogether  as  we  study  the  actual  facts. 

754.  Other  ethical  indications,  of  lofty  and  at  the  same  time  evolutionary 
type,  occur  incidentally  in  the  course  of  our  independent  demonstration  of  the 
profoundest  cosmical  thesis  which  we  can  conceive  as  susceptible  of  scientific 
proof 

755.  Appeal  for  further  collaboration  in  this  absolutely  necessary  quest. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

MOTOR    AUTOMATISM 

800.  The  lines  of  evidence  followed  in  previous  chapters,  and  here  briefly 
recapitulated,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  reader  in  provisional 
acceptance  of  my  primary  thesis — namely,  that  the  analysis  of  man's  person- 
ality reveals  him  as  a  spirit,  surviving  bodily  death.  This  point  has  been 
reached  by  the  discussion  of  phenomena,  such  as  dreams  and  ghosts,  already 
vaguely  familiar  to  the  popular  mind. 

801.  There  are  still,  however,  phenomena — less  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
reader — which  await  discussion,  and  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  evidence  for 
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Promioeni  among  these  are  motor  itutontoHsmi ;  and 
t  impomai  to  understand  which  of  such  automatisms  {after  distniising 
w)  I  rctUQ  here  for  discussion  as  evolutive  phenomena. 
BcTom  answering  this  question  in  detail,  we  must  realise  the  pre- 
9mTf  thcoccm  that  it  may  be  exfiected  thai  supernormal  vital  phenomena 
■uaifeti  ihonseWes  as  far  as  possible  through  the  same  channels  as 
«1B*1  w  morbid  vital  phenOTtiena. 

m  To  distinguish  between  the  deveiopmenial  and  the  degenerative  we 
t  ttady  e«ch  psychical  phenomenon  in  turn  ;  considering  whether  it  indi- 
s  mm  inhibition,  mete  penurbalion  ; — or  whether  the  inhibition  involves 
at  dynamogeny,  and  the  perturbation  masks  evolution. 
IBL  Antomatic  movements  may  be  scientifically  more  important  than 
»  movements  ;  in  fact,  they  lead  up  to  those  trance- utterances  which 
*atm  in  my  view  our  most  advanced  phenomena. 

nS.  Wc  may  begin  by  pointing  out  certain  main  characters  which  unite 
~  *  trie  cU»  all  the  automatisms  which  we  are  here  considering.  They  are 
-  ■•^fi'mimu  «nd  nuntiotive. 

W.  EiBinple  of  simple  form  of  nunciative  automatism  in  muscle-reading. 
^^  BBCoiucious  tremor  rei-ea)s  both  my  thought  and  my  memory. 

MT.     Case  of  nuociaiive  or  message- bearing  automatism  in  words  written  in 
•mSmKKX  to  po«-hypnotic  suggestion. 
M.     llhistration  from  the  dynamometer  of  automatic  tra.DsformaIion  of 
vill  into  mcitiaa. 

tOlL     Simple  motor  c«emalisation  of  subliminal  thought  in  table-tilling. 
UA.     The  uiiomAlist  no  doubt  unconsciously  sets  going  and  slops  such 
a— «mcij»  :   but  the  word  which  is   thus  spelt  out  is   by  no   means   always 
•^ai  he  wnhcd  or  expected.    Other  indications  that  the  tilts  are  subliminaily 

m.  A  more  elaborate  form  of  automatic  gesture  inspires  what  are  called 
■  ^xf»-dn«iaKS.'    811  A.  Mr.  Wilkinson  on  spirit-drawings. 

m.  Befor*  eoiertng  on  the  impending  subject  of  automatic  writing,  I  inter- 
"F<my  eipositioi)  to  introduce  two  historical  casesof  automatism,— one  of  lh«n 
-kifaMOT^,  ooe  dynamogenic,— which  add  to  my  subject  the  dignity  of  the  great 
jmei  of  Socraicv  and  Joan  of  Arc.  The  automatisms  of  Socrates  are  now 
-ifAble  of  coherent  cxplatlBtion. 

SIS.  The  moRitioDi  of  the  Dxmon  of  Socrates  consisted  mainly  in  saga- 
xi>  iabibitrans. 

tti.    T^n  is  alio  some  slight  indication  of  Socratic  telepathy,  clairvoyance. 

lUi  Joan  of  Arc  an  example  of  monitory  impulte ;  her  voices  (not  always 
■■^aAf  caieniahaed)  impel  her  irresistibly  to  the  noblest  doings.  819  A.  Mr. 
A.  L*ng  on  Joan  of  Arc 

CU>  Tbete  two  great  historical  cases  illustrate  the  furthest  extent  of  the 
chv  ifcai  cxB  be  made  for  the  agency  of  the  subliminal  self  in  similar  anto- 
— liinii  ; — apart  frrxn  telepathy  or  possession. 

m.  Tbay  bunch  bs  nn  our  stibject  with  the  consciousness  of  two  diffi- 
orfiieft.  W«  have  to  decide  for  each  case— first,  whether  tre  are  to  call  it 
salary  or  motot ;  then,  whether  we  are  to  attribute  its  origination  to  the  auto- 
mmuaS  or  to  lome  other  mind.  It  is  antecedently  hkely  that  the  subliminal 
hV  aiD  aoattlimea  upms  its  messages  in  terms  (so  to  say)  of  profonnd 
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organic  modifications.    Cases  of:  817  A.  Dr.  N.    817  B  and  C.   Mrs.  Had- 
selle.     817  D.  Lady  de  Vesci. 

818.  The  inhibitory  impulses  may  sometimes  relate  to  exceedingly  trivial 
matters.    Cases  of :  818  A.  Mrs.  Verrall.    818  B.  Mrs.  Elliott. 

819.  Or  a  sudden  inhibition  may  be  combined  with  a  corresponding  im- 
pulse ;  case  of  Dr.  Hodgson  finding  five-leaved  clover.  819  A.  Case  of  Dr. 
Guebhard  finding  bifid  fern. 

820.  Sometimes  the  impulse  may  conceivably  be  explained  by  a  subcon- 
scious perception  or  interpretation. — Case  of  Mr.  Wyman. 

821.  A  similar  case  where  the  sense  of  smell  may  have  played  a  part. — 
Case  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Moses.    821  A.  Case  of  Mrs.  Gray. 

822.  Another  case,  possibly  due  to  smell  or  sense  of  varying  resistance  in 
the  air. — Mr.  Wait 

823.  A  similar  case,  perhaps  attributable  to  excessive  tactile  sensibility. — 
Mr.  W. 

824.  A  case  of  inhibition  which  seems  beyond  explanation  by  hyperses- 
thesia,  and  suggests  telaesthesia  or  spirit  guardianship. — Dr.  Parsons. 

825.  We  next  come  to  cases  involving  massive  motor  impulses  to  various 
actions.     Case  of  Mr.  Garrison.    825  A.  Case  of  Mr.  Skirving. 

826.  Innate  predisposition  to  motor  automatisms  of  various  kinds.  Scheme 
of  increasingly  specialised  motor  phenomena.  Rise  of  automatic  writing. — 
Edmund  Gumey  and  W.  Stainton  Moses.     My  own  experience. 

827.  Automatic  writing  a  mode  of  experiment  harmless  in  itself. 

828.  Classification  of  contents  of  messages. 

829.  Most  automatic  script  originates  in  the  automatist's  own  brain. — Mr. 
H.  A.  Smith's  cases. 

830.  Reference  to  anagrams  in  the  **  Clelia  "  case.  830  A.  The  "  Clelia  " 
case. 

831.  Case  of  Professor  Sidgwick's  friend. 

( '  832.  Mr.  Schiller's  case  (832  A) ; — appearance  of  fictitious  personalities, 
although  neither  invited  nor  credited  by  the  automatist.  832  B.  Case  of  Socur 
Jeanne. 

833.  Case  of  Madame  X.  An  unusual  combination  of  various  motor 
automatisms. 

834.  The  cases  just  described  lead  up  to  Professor  Flourno/s  case  of 
"  H6\hne  Smith." 

835.  Mile.  Smith  an  example  of  continuous  and  complex  subliminal  menta- 
tion going  on  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  normal  organism. 

836.  Her  alleged  reincarnations. 

837.  The  Martian  language. 

838.  Reversion  to  previous  epochs  of  life. 

839.  Possible  sport  of  spirits. 

840.  Mile.  Smith's  ''  teleological "  automatisms. 

841.  Indications  of  supernormal  faculty. 

V    842.     Possible  telepathy  from  the  dead.    The  Chessenaz  case. 

"S^.  We  now  pass  on  to  cases  of  phenomena  much  more  clearly  super- 
normal. Telepathy  obtained  through  table-tilting.  Cases  of:  843  A.  Pro- 
fessor Richet.    848  B.  Mr.  G.  M.  Smith. 

844.  I  give  next  cases  of  automatic  writing,  the  first  of  which  (Mrs. 
Moberley's)  shows  indications  of  telepathy. 
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16  liRiulating  prophecy ;  e.g.,  that  of  MiiS  Summerixll. 
(  to  ((unttons  written  correctly,  although  not  at  the  agent 
■ ;  case  of  Mr.  Allbright. 
Aaother  letepaihic  case,  involving  the  agent's  subliminal  thoughts. — 


Icpathic  conimunications 
to  unspoken  questions 


.  NcHTiham. 
given  in  the  next  Appendix. 


Our  mo&t  stTikinK  case  ii  a 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Ncwnbam. 
•Ml     Mn.  Ncwnhiun  writes  a 
ST  Mr.  N'KwBtant    Stt  A.  Case  of  Mrs 
M(L     A  Mmilar  but  fthoiter  series  is 
CiM  «(  Mr.  ttaiunwr. 

BL     Tbe  next  cose  shows  occasional  telepathy,  mingled  with  fragments  of 

apfoiCBl  clairvoyance  and  premonition.     851  A-  Case  of  Lady  Mabel  Howsrd. 

flOB.    A  case  of  cotnmunicaiion  through  table-tilling  from  a  distant  agent.— 

Mrk.  Kirbr-      89S    A.    Case  of    M.   Auguez  :— prediction   of  death.      852  B. 

,tiiM  Bfldaiii's  automatic  wnting  ;  telepathy  from  a  distant  living  agent. 

US.     Traii»itKMiB]  cases  ; — information  purporting  to  come  from  deceased 

-■  pmu,  but  tiior«  probably  derived  telepathically  from  the  living: :  case  of  Mr. 

SL  UcAMge  purporting  to  come  from  a  deceased  person  who  was  found 
«&c  tiring  :  ca»e  a\  Mr.  Long. 

■&  Cmc  of  automaiic  writing  reproducing  enperimentally  the  thoughts  of 
••  pcnom  picscDi. 

■K.  Stsicment  ihrough  table-ttliing  of  incident  occurring  at  the  time  in  a 
MifUpoeriiift  house.^  Professor  Alexander's  case. 

WL  TdtpAthy  may  produce  erroneous  statements  through  the  agent's 
fc^hH  beifiK  repniduced  as  matters  of  fact.    S57  A.  Case  of  Professor  H. 

■B.  Dr.  Ermacora's  experiments  with  u  sensitive,—  Miiria  Manzini.  8S8  A. 
~  writing  gives  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  reached  her  next 


<   difficult   t 


The  iafennation  nay  be  ilerivcd  from  discamace  spirits — though  not 
from  iboM  alleged  in  the  rommunicaiions.     The  conununicators 
v«i)  their  identity,  And  may  also  have  access  to  sources  of 
•Ten  10  themselves.    869  A.  These  problems  are  exemplified 
wrliingtafMiss  A. 
In   ibcte    and   other    retrocognitive   cases,   : 
the  hypotbcMa  of  "  crypiomnesia  "  and  spirii-c 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  experimenls  with  Mrs.  R.;— 
to  come  from  Colonel  Gurwood  'who  died  it 
Mft    AnoilMti    rcirocoKniiive  case  of  the  ) 
™e*lf  — M2  A.  The  -J>iTid  Brainerd"  case. 

'-.'      ''i:i  reut)co)(niiira  message*  refening  to  matters  easily  accessible  in 

'  tr.  Moses'  case  of  musical  composers,  giving  dates  of  their  lives), 

.  i:ne.  may  be  atlrTbiHed  vo  clairvoyanceon  the  pnnof  iheautomattst. 

>  ,i  -r   .-ii"  'nice  of  the  handwriting  to  thai  of  the  deceased  person  is 

I   ii  must  be  received  with  caution.     864  A.   Professor  Kossi- 

Stc.       Ml   r,  -'      i«e  of  alleged   resemblances  of   handwritiux.   which  also 
.^straiei  the  ipnnunnms  recurrence  of  the  same  problems  with  a 
^vasy  diflcreu  types,  namely  :— 86S  A.  Case  of  Mrs.  Underwood. 


i84S). 
:  kind  through    .Mn.  R., 
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1^  oeuh  aic  added. 


ri»w  V   are  given 
of  Mis.  Fltzgeiald. 


WTL  Asuxsacx.  wmj^  !n^  a  ^V  s^icrv^  ttraLnrs  s-^gtiim  to  diose  she 
WKiaaLJr  posscsaed.  v:z^  sace  ^il-Jg  =  icgoafes  zaasva  so  her.  871  ▲• 
Mr.  J=aor  Enrm  s  case. 

872.  Wznrag  br  a  r°c3g  diiLd  who  had  a^  kayfajge  of  her  letters. 
87S  A.  Mr.  HcBxpsicaif  s  case. 

87X  \  serxs  rf  writir^  bj  Mr.  W-  iritJ:  =3C>=a63cs  of  scbcminal  tdaes* 
thesa.  aad  icCepai^  boeh  froci  ibt  Lij^  aod  5roci  che  ckad.  813  A.  Anodier 
experieaoe  of  Mr.  W.'s. 

874.    ApnfSxsoaginreatisj€ogh^2Jb!it-d^^ 
874  A.  Dr.  Stsdcidc's  case 

875l  Example  pointio^  to  cwit'iKJwi  tciicoe  ksxmitdgt  oo  the  part  of  a 
deceasrci  person:  case  of  Mrs.  ron  Wieseacr. 

case  of  Mrs.  Finatj.     876  A.  Case  of  Prince  EmiSe  Winymstein ;  message 
about  missisg  vilL    876  B.  Dr.  Knorr  s  case  :  mrssage  aboixt  in»««ig  note. 

877*  Desirability  of  piannmg  beforehand  commcnscatkxis  to  be  made  after 
death  as  a  test  of  personal  idendty.    877  A.  Noce  on  [XJsdiQmoas  leners. 

878.  The  eridcnce  as  to  motor  phenomena  here  set  forth  confirms  and 
eitends  the  conceptions  to  vhich  the  cognate  sensory  phenomena  pointwi  ; — 
the  expansion  of  normal  leading  on  to  the  deveaopment  of  sopononnal 
£icclties.    The  motor  phenomena  si^gest  more  strongiy  dian  the  sensory  the 

i  hjrpothesis  of  ^  psychical  invasion.'  which,  if  sufficiently  proioi^;edy  becomes 
a  persistent  ^  control "  or  *"  possession.'^ 

879.  When  the  sabliminal  self  is  anected  by  a  t^epathic  impnct  which 
works  itself  out  by  aotomadc  movements,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
movements  are  executed  by  the  sabliminal  self  or  by  the  external  agent. 

880.  This  leads  us  on  to  the  problem  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  ; 
— in  what  ways  may  two  spirits  co-operate  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
same  organism  ? 

CHAPTER    IX 

TR.\XCE,   POSSESSION,   .\ND   ECSTASY 

800.  Possession  may  be  denned  as  a  development  of  Motor  Automatism, 
resulting  at  last  in  a  substiiution  of  personality  ;  there  has  recendy  been  a  great 
advance  in  the  evidence  for  this  theory. 
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Farther,  it  coheres  with  niotlem  notions  of  personal) tjr,— of  the  control 
a  b)' ipirii.  Ii  implies  that  the  spirit  of  the  emrnnced  autotnatUt 
■itftoaBy  quits  hti  organism,  and  allows  an  invadintj  spirit  to  occup)'  and  use  it. 
MB.  Tlie  conception— similar  as  it  is  to  primitive  beliefs — will  be  found  to 
1 11  niTiii  III  and  explain  many  of  our  earlier  groups  of  phenomena. 
^  ML  Firtt,  the  alicntaciny  use  of  brain-centres  by  alternate  personalities 
wai  \a  lixni  a  link  in  [he  series  which  ends  in  possession. 

nL     Cdttsa  (Oggests  a  possession  of  the  brain-centres  by  the  subliminal 

soft.     Id  ticcp  it  appears  that  the  spirit  may  sometimes  travel  away  Inm 

-  Sody  and  prr«i*-c  distant  scenes  clairvoyantly. 

ML     lo  Ijic  hypnotic  trance  or  in  spontaneous  somnambulism,  we  often  find 
-  M»  pgi^nnaliiy  occupying  the  organism,  while  the  sensitive's  own  spirit 

-  -1  dmaat  U>  have  been  absent  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  exhibits  real  dair- 
-ymaa  power.    Telepathic  intercourse,  if  carried  far  enou^'h,  corresponds  to 

tjBM^MOa  or  to  ecMasy- 
Ml     In  tdepaiby  we  encounter  an  influence  which  suggests  an  intelligent 
mi  mpOMivB  external  presence,  and  telepathy  between  Uie  living  leads  on  to 
-'-^mihy  from  the  dead  ;  which  implies  that  the  communicaiion  does  not 
T^  on  nbratioDS  from  a  material  brain. 

1Q&     Wbca  moiot  auionuitism  develops  into  possession,  there  is  npparemly 
oasBaoaicuian  between  ihc  discamate  mind  and  the  minii  of  the  auio* 
nest,  dot  rxtber  with  the  latter's  brain. 

W.  Eren  in  unlina/y  c^sc«  of  telepathy,  the  percipient's  brain  may  some- 
aiBbe  iflflumced  by  his  own  mind,  and  sometimes  directly  by  the  agent's  : 
■  (x  huicr  aoK,  the  inSsence  may  be  termed  uUrgic.  Veridical  apparitions 
ktvifcaw  traces  of  the  spinlual  and  the  physical  elements  mingling  in  various 
^K»  as  we  pau  ^m  clain-oyani  visions  to  collective  apparitions. 

Bft,  The  ume  «agc«  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  — 
ferfai  u|>  lo  complete  possession  of  the  auiomaiist's  brain  by  an  extraneous 

HL    PcHMSiim  bytptrits  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cases  of  secondary 
■iwtliij.  where  the  organism  is  controlled  by  another  synthesis  of  its  own 
m.    We  most  not  ascribe  to  spirit -control  cases  where  no  new  knowledge  is 
■a  is  tbc  imnce  ttate. 

nfti  In  rrptiird  lavagi?  cases  of  possession,  the  hostility  of  the  control  to 
r  utiMialiK  ih  no  proof  of  its  being  other  than  a  secondary  persoiulily. 
Rt  ^  Dr.  Neviui  oQ  demon  possession  in  Chinn- 

ttX     ll  ia  sometimes  claimed  that  these  controls  show  supernormal  know- 
^%c.  bK  Ihc  CAMS  re«ordcd   tnay  generally  be  explained   by  heifhlened 
wiili  poaaiblc  traces  of  telepathy.     In  cases  where  there  is  good 
of  npemormal  knowledge,  the  controls  have  always  been  both  human 
md  theadly. 
nL    We  •bould  expect  spirit -coatrot  to  be  subje':i  to  the  tame  limits  that 

-  Sad  ID  ccmtiuU  by  secondary  peiv>nalibes  ;  f.^-  the  external  tpiril  is  not 
-■'t  so  be    able  tu   produce    utterance    in    a    language    unknown  to  the 

tt&     I<k  both  cases,  and  also  in  dreams,  memory  seems  to  fail  and  change 
way. 
AgUXk,  h  it  luid  10  get  into  continuous  coIloc|uy  with  a  somnambulist. 
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who  generally  follows  his  own  train  of  ideas,  and  similar  difficulties  seem  to 
occur  in  conversing  with  spirit-controls. 

917.  Our  expectations  will  thus  be  very  different  from  the  commonplace  or 
even  the  poetic  notion  of  what  communication  with  the  dead  is  likely  to  be. 

918.  The  actual  phenomena  fail  to  comply  either  with  the  orthodox  or 
traditional  line  of  expectation,  or  with  romantic  anticipations,  or  with  the 
notion  that  they  should  subserve  some  practical  purpose. 

919.  The  problems  of  possession,  on  the  other  hand,  form  the  natural 
sequence  of  our  earlier  problems ;  the  actions  of  the  possessed  organism 
show  the  furthest  stage  of  motor  automatism  ;  the  incursion  of  the  possessing 
spirit  is  the  completest  form  of  telepathic  invasion. 

920.  We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  relation  of  spiritual  influences  to  the 
world  of  matter.  In  some  telergic  cases,  it  appears  that  the  agent's  spirit  acts 
directly  on  the  percipient's  brain. 

921.  In  cases  of  possession^  it  is  possible  that  the  controlling  spirit  may 
impel  the  organism  to  more  forcible  movements  than  its  usual  ones. 

922.  It  may  also  be  able  to  use  the  organism  more  skilfully  and  emit 
from  it  an  energy  which  can  move  objects  not  in  contact  with  it ;  this  pheno- 
menon is  termed  by  Piksaikoff  Ulekinesis. 

P  923.  The  interest  excited  in  the  ordinary  public  by  the  "  physical  pheno- 
mena of  spiritualism^''  or  telekinesis^  has,  as  is  well  known,  fostered  much  fraud, 
to  expose  and  guard  against  which  has  been  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the 
S.P.R.  923  A.  References  to  exposures  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  923  B. 
References  to  exposures  of  other  spiritualistic  frauds. 

924.  In  this  work,  telekinesis  is  only  dealt  with  where  it  appears  as  an 
element  in  spirit-possession,  especially  in  the  cases  of  D.  D.  Home  and  Stainton 

I  Moses. 

925.  Telekinesis  may  begin  as  a  form  of  automatism,  initiated  by  the  sub- 
liminal self,  and  there  may  occasionally,  though  not  provably,  be  an  element  of 
it  in  table-tilting  or  automatic  writing.  This  may  develop  into  raps  or  into 
movements  of  distant  objects.     925  A.  Case  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 

926.  The  right  comprehension  of  telekinetic  phenomena  must  depend  on 
a  knowledge  greater  than  we  at  present  possess  of  the  relations  between 
matter  and  ether.  A  tentative  sketch  of  what  may  be  done  by  future  inquiries 
is  given  in  a  "  Scheme  of  Vital  Faculty "  (926  A).  926  B.  References  to 
accounts  of  telekinetic  cases. 

I  927.  Sporadic  cases  of  ecstasy  or  possession  seem  not  infrequent  in  some 
i  private  circles.  927  A.  Mr.  O.'s  case.  Cases  of :  927  B.  Miss  White ; 
I  927  0.  Miss  Lottie  Fowler. 

928.  All  such  cases  are  difficult  to  classify  precisely,  but  the  more  developed 
forms  of  possession  throw  light  on  the  more  rudimentary  ones. 

929.  The  most  rudimentary  form  seems  to  be  a  momentary  possession  by 
the  subliminal  self :  e.g.  case  of  Mrs.  Luther. 

930.  Or  there  may  be  a  brief  psychical  excursion  in  which  some  know- 
ledge is  gained  and  uttered  automatically  by  the  subliminal  self :  e.g.  case  of 
Professor  Thoulet. 

931.  The  next  case — that  of  Mr.  Goodall — suggests  a  kind  of  telepathic 
conversation  between  the  subliminal  self,  controlling  the  utterance  of  the  sleeper, 
and  some  perhaps  discamate  spirit. 

932.  The  next — Mr.  Wilkie's — is  a  miniature  case  of  possession. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^bUutinie  the  dcwtopment  of  the  incipient  stages  of  tnnce 
^^^^^^^^^^^^■ion,  Ike  control  in  different  cases  being  by  liie  incarnate 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^P^ril,  or  by  a 

^^^i^^^lSRSnnof  tiance  the  automatisi  is  completely  controlled  by  his 
•wsmABbumI  wlf  or  mcxmate  spirit ;  .■.^.  934  A-  case  of  Mr.  Sanders. 

MSl  In  the  famous  case  of  Swedenborg,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  inter- 
aMac  <Miin  eralasy  with  discamate  spirits  was  claimed. 

B&      Swede nborg's  personal  experiences  are  in  accord  with  those  described 

■yyr nitty  indepemknlly— by  other  sensitives  since  his  lime  ;  on  the  other 

kod,    tm  ilot^matic    writings  have  been  discredited  by    later    knowledge. 

tA.  Kant  on  Swedenborg.    836  B.  The  Seeress  of  Prevorsi.    936  0.  Case 

jrf  Mr.  ShilroR. 

9BT.  Caha^nrt's  subject,  Ad^te  Mag^not,  was  also  apparently,  when  in 
nac^  cnntrolled  by  her  own  subliminal  self.    937  A-  Mr.  Podmore's  account 

nft  In  the  case  of  D.  D.  Home  telekinetic  phenomena  are  alleged,  as 
^fl  aa  tisBce  manifestations.  938  A.  References  to  information  about  Home. 
BB.  Review  of  Mmc.  Home's  /.//V  of  Home. 

fIB.     Home't  ininces  varied  a  good  (ieal  on  dilTerent  occasions. 

Mb  Compuwm  of  ilie  trance-manifestations  of  Home  with  those  of 
Umn  and  ef  Mn.  Piper. 

WL  In  the  caie  of  Moses,  as  in  that  of  Home,  the  telekinetic  phenomena 
baad  an  imegral  part  of  the  general  manifestations,  but  were  regarded  by 
ba  ai  merely  subsidiary  To  the  religious  teachings  of  his  "  controls." 

Mft     This  ethical  prvoccupation  was  natural  to  his  character  and  lime. 

fB,  Hi*  relation  to  the  S.P.R.  9i3  A.  References  to  printed  records 
rffeb  pb«iMwifM,  and  tuography. 

The  two  senet  of  phenomena — physical  and  trance — were  intimately 
I  in  his  case,  and  purported  to  be  produced  by  the  same  alleged 

Tbese  bctoaged  to  three  classes  :  (a)  persons  recently  dead  ;  (i) 
S  persons  of  past  generations  ;  !c)  more  distinguished  and  more 
i^niBpetMM,  who  called  themselves  by  pseudonyms,  t.g.  "  Imperator." 

HL  General  accoont  of  Moses' automatic  writings.  946  A.  Hisdescrip- 
Mi  ofihc  process  of  writing. 

ML  The  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  remote  spirits  is  very  dubious. 
W  ^  Case  of  Rector's  copying  from  a  closed  book. 

Mi,  Pdenble  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  by  subliminal  observation 
■.imtmotf.  H8  ii  Cases  from  "Spirit  Identity.'  948  B.  Othercasesof 
TTiAcsi  oomRMtBtcaiions. 

9IIL  Cue  of  Blanche  Abercromby,'' in  which  a  recjcnt  death— unknown 
-^imMf  W  Motel — wa*  announced  by  his  automatic  writing,  some  of  which 
-  o  aUtird  to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  hers. 

MIL     Diacmitnn  of  the  possible  or  alleged  functions  of  the  remote  controls. 

WL     Classificahrni  of  messages  according  to  their  evidential  quality. 

Mft  In  SQcne  of  Moies'  cuses,  the  messages  were  accompanied  by  appari- 
-XM  er  bf  wkhine«ic  phenomena. 

9BL  la  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper,  the  verbal  messages  from  persons  recently 
tmd  an  e4  moeb  grcaier  rvideatial  value  ;  she  is  also  alleged  to  be  controlled 
*fAe~  leoporwor'  group. 
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954.  Her  case  differs  from  those  of  Home  and  Moses  in  presenting  no 
telekinedc  phenomena,  and  in  the  fact  that  she  shows  no  supemonnal  powen 
except  when  in  trance. 

905.    Brief  history  of  the  case. 

956.  The  hypothesis  of  fraud.  956  A.  Report  by  Professor  Jamei^ 
956  B.  Report  by  the  present  writer. 

957.  Discussion  of  the  personality  of "  Phinuit"  957  A.  Description  by 
Professor  Lodge. 

958.  During  the  dominance  of  the  "  Phinuit "  control,  the  evidence  for  the 
personal  identity  of  the  alleged  communicators  was  generally  slight. 

959.  In  the  next  stage — that  of  the  "  G.  P."  control — the  evidence  greatly 
improved.  959  A.  Mr.  Hart's  sitting.  959  B.  Mr.  and  Mrs^  Howard's 
sitting.    959  C.  Communications  from  Mr.  Hart. 

960.  Instance  of  correct  information,  unknown  to  the  sitter,  being  given. 
960  A.  Communications  from  Elisa  Mannors. 

961.  Case  of  attempt  to  write  Hawaiian  :  Mr.  Briggs'  sitting. 

962.  Communications  from  young  children  :  Mrs.  Sutton's  sitting.  962  A. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thaw's  sittings. 

963.  The  discamate  spirits  seem  occasionally  to  manifest  powers  of  retro- 
cognitive  tel£sthesia  and  of  precognition.  968  A.  Predictions  given  through 
Mrs.  Piper. 

964.  In  the  last  stages  of  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  manifestations,  the  chief 
controls  purport  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Moses — the  Imperator  group — but  there  it 
no  proof  so  far  of  their  identity. 

965.  Trance  communications  from  discamate  spirits  must  be  influenced 
both  by  the  subliminal  self  and  by  the  organism  of  the  medium,  and  perhaps 
may  be  impaired  by  limitations  in  the  powers  of  the  spirits. 

966.  Possession  appears  to  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  medium,  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

967.  Coming  to  the  part  played  by  the  spirit,  it  seems  as  far  removed  from 
modem  philosophical  as  from  ancient  savage  conceptions. 

968.  The  personal  identity  of  a  spirit  must  connote  memory  and  character. 

969.  The  conununications  indicate  some  cognisance  of  space  and  time, 
and  some  knowledge  both  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  survivors  and  of 
material  facts. 

970.  Consideration  of  the  possible  difficulties  of  communicating  on  the 
part  of  the  communicators. 

971.  They  are  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  analogies  between 
possession  and  alternating  personalities,  dreams,  and  somnambulism. 

972.  The  relations  between  mind  and  brain  may  be  elucidated  by  the 
difficulties  shown  by  the  spirit  in  using  the  medium's  brain. 

973.  The  spirits  sometimes  appear  more  eager  to  communicate  than  the 
sitters  are  to  receive  communications. 

*^~974    Conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  recorded. 

975.  One  obstacle  to  our  inquiry  has  been  the  apparent  want  of  dignity 
in  this  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  but  the  apparently  trivial  experiments 
and  observations  have  led  to  generalisations  of  immense  importance. 

976.  Further  discussion  of  ecstasy. 

977.  It  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  religions,  and  hence  of  special 
importance  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

978.  We  must  now  deal  briefly  with  the  subject  of  retrocognition  and 
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lline  MigpsI  powers    even  more  remote  tban  telepathy  or 

ordiiMry  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

R«tn)capiilion  bcg^ins  with  hyperntnesia,  leading  on  to  cases  where 

>  to  come  from  (he  memories  of  other  minds,  embodied  or 

or  from  a  direa  perception  of  the  cosmic  record. 

n.     Pncogaiiion,  starting  from  promnesia,  leads  on  through  self-sngges- 

kad    «£(»■■'    prevision,    gradually   invoking    more  and    more  of  the 

pinit'i  environmcnl,  as  well  as  of  his  own  history  ;  but  may  even  then 

juried  aa  the  lesult  of  the  wider  outlook  of  the  subliminal  self     980  A. 

KL     SotDc  precognitions,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  reasoned  foresight  of 
Vpirita ;  ajid  some  may  possibly  be  derived  from  spirits  higher 
or  tran  «  sphere  where  our  conception  of  time  no  longer  holds. 
DUCTUsion  of  the  evolution  of  rcirucognilion  from  memory. 
The  WMMS  stages  of  precognition  :    hyperesthesia,   peripheral   or 

The  wider  knowledge  of  the  subliminal  self  ;  sometimes  tmnsmilted 

others,  or  itself  derived  from  disembodied  spirits. 
Direct  foreknowledge  of  the  future ;  the  relation  of  this  possibility  to 
of  Free  WilL 

ML  Tbe  ccMKeptioD  of  Time,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  mfty  be  purely 
■=:^««.»«. 

HC  Oar  eiridcace  seems  to  indicate  that  the  spiritual  world  is  now  Just 
k^HBia(  ta  act  syMenwiicalty  upon  the  materia!  world. 

■I.  Tlw  fiuiuness  and  incoherence  of  the  messages  seem  an  evidence 
tf  Art  on  tW  p«n  of  the  communicators  ;  but  to  solve  the  mystery  fully  will 
■^■K  the  Ubotin  of  many  generations. 
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EPILOGUE 

&    Sons  attempt  to  place  these  new  discoveries  in  deatet  relation  to 
K  KbciBCS  of  civilised  thought  and  belief  is  needful  for  the  practical 

■  of  eafUting  help  in  our  inquiry,  which  has  hitherto  suffered  fnytn 
mm  rather  than  from  opposition, 

(L  TIm  indiience  of  the  evidence  set  forth  in  this  book  should  prompt 
b  tba  nhiiDate  achievement  of  scientific  dominance  in  ever)'  department 
■an  tUidy,  including — as  never  bclorc— the  realm  ofdivme  things." 
It,  The  present  age  is  marked  by  a  deep  and  widespread  dissatisfaction, 
lecliae  of  any  real  belief  in  the  worth  of  life.  A  similar  crisis  which 
I  oret  Eorope  once  before  was  dissipated  by  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
0.  la  oar  age  the  scientific  instinct  must  be  «aiis5cd  equally  with  the 
u  1  any  scheme  of  knowledge  to  commend  itself  to  our  descendants 

■  oae  wtitch,  while  it  Inuuftnds  our  present  knowledge,  steadily  ecntinmt 
m  ooty  DOW  that  this  prmciple  is  beginning  to  be  applied  to  the 
•OTkL 

.  TbtCOBCepuonof  Telepathy  is  seen  gradually  to  enlarge  and  deepen, 
lo  n>  at  law  that  ibe  kinship!  between  souls  is  tttote  fundamental  than 
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1005.  Let  us  suppose  that  whilst  incarnate  men  have  risen  from  savageiy 
into  intelligence,  discamate  men  have  become  more  eager  and  more  aUe  Co 
communicate  with  earth.  Sporadic  instances  of  such  communication  have 
always  occurred ;  but  the  newer  scientific  temper — demanding  not  miiades, 
but  a  higher  law — is  not  perhaps  confined  to  this  earth  alone. 

1000.  Actual  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world,  both  by 
discovery  and  by  revelation,  is  rendering  possible  a  religious  synthesis  less 
incomplete  than  any  which  has  been  attain&i  until  now. 

1007.  By  a  religious  synthesis  I  mean  a  co-ordination  and  development 
of  all  such  response  of  the  human  spirit  to  Cosmic  Law  as  has  risen  above 
mere  egoism  or  revolt  into  co-operation  and  worship. 

1006.  I  hold  that  this  enthusiasm  of  response  is  morally  inciunbent  on  as ; 
since,  even  though  the  Cosmos  appears  imperfect,  it  may  be  destined  to  attain 
perfection  partly  through  our  own  work  and  faith. 

1009.  The  response  actually  made  in  the  past  by  human  spirits  of  high  type 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  concordant  in  recognising  that  a  spiritual  worid  under- 
lies the  material.  The  two  leading  World-Religions  have  developed  different 
sides  of  this  obscure  philosophic  consensus.  Eastern  contemplation  has  dweh 
on  the  vastness  of  the  spirit's  ascent  up  infinite  degrees  of  Being,  to  be  merged 
at  last  in  an  impersonal  All.  Western  worship  has  based  on  Jesus  Chrisfs 
Resurrection  the  belief  that  the  soul  survives  bodily  death,  and  on  His  Revela- 
tion the  belief  that  the  world  is  spiritual  and  is  ruled  by  Love. 

1010.  This  dim  and  imperfect  agreement  is  now  supplemented  by  nascent 
discovery  and  revelation.  From  the  discovery  of  telepathy  we  learn  that  a 
direct  communication  passes  between  incarnate  spirits,  and  from  discamate 
spirits  to  incarnate.  From  the  revelation  contained  in.  these  messages  from 
discamate  spirits,  we  learn  in  direct  fashion  what  philosophy  had  suspected, — 
the  existence  and  influence  of  a  spiritual  world. 

1011.  Our  new  knowledge,  confirming  ancient  streams  of  thought,  corrobo- 
rates analogically  for  Christianity  the  record  of  Christ's  appearances  after 
death,  and  hints  at  the  possibility  of  the  beneficent  incarnation  of  souls 
previously  on  a  level  higher  than  man's. 

1012.  Passing  on  to  the  further  future,  it  confirms  for  Buddhism  the  con- 
ception of  an  endless  spiritual  evolution,  which  the  whole  Cosmos  subserves. 

1018.  And  meantime,  by  its  actual  and  ever-growing  reality,  the  nascent 
communion  with  enfranchised  spirits  offers  both  immediate  sustenance  and 
endless  development. 

1014    That  development  must  be  an  increase  in  holiness ;  an  intensified 

interpenetration  both  of  worlds  and  of  souls ;  an  evolution  of  Energy  into 

Life,  and  of  Life  into  the  threefold  conception  of  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Joy. 

1015.    This  process,  effected  for  each  several  soul  in  different  fashion,  is 

•  in  itself  continuous  and  cosmic  ;  all  Life  is  developing  itself  from  the  primal 

\  Energy,  and  divinising  itself  into  the  ultimate  Joy. 

Appendix  A.    The  Function  of  a  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Appendix  B.    The  Decline  of  Dogmatism. 
Appendix  0.    Prayer  and  Supplication. 
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PHANTASMS    OF   THE    DEAD 

(H'KJTt  irpWTOJ 

dfii-rvn  AXa  Mi^vtuf  vrip  'UpoKXio^  Tttpav  cv/iapi-i. 
-  ■   .   ft'fij,  TiVa  rp)K  JAAoSajTiki' 
iMpar  IflAf  T!-\6ov  rapaiui/itrti  ■ 

—Pindar. 

Too.  The  course  of  our  argumeni  has  gradually  conducted  us  lo 
I  poini  of  oipiul  imitOTtance.  A  proCound  nnd  cenUal  question, 
ffxthnf^  in  UTtgolar  ftishion  from  time  lo  time  in  previous  chapters, 
^«  now  be  diicctly  faced.     From    tlie  actions    and   perceptions   of 

-  Tta  «dU  in  th*  flesh,  and  concerned  with  out-  anolher,  wc  must  |>ass 

to  inquire  into  the  actions  of  spiriu  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  and 
'a  tlK  fonm  of  perception  with  which  men  still  in  the  flesh  respond 
.  :bai  DnEamiliar  and  mysterious  agency. 

There  need,  1  hope,  be  no  real  break  here  in  my  previous  line  oi' 

■jsncBL     The  subliminal  self,  which  we  have  already  traced  through 

^-»Bt  phases  of  growing  sensitivity,  growing  independence  of  organic 

-xJa.  win  now   be  studied  as  sensitive  to  yet  remoter  influences; — as 

-  itntaininc  an  indcpfiident  eitisience  even  when   the  organism   is  de- 

-  Tred-  Our  »ob)ect  will  divide  itself  conveniently  under  three  main  heads, 
■rrtt,  it  wQI  he  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evidence  lo  man's 
irriral  of  death  whidi  may  theoretically  be  obtainable,  and  its  possible 

ith  evidence  set  forth  in  prei-ious  chapters,  Setondiy, — and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  present  chapter,— we  need  a  classified 
of  the  TOitin  evidence  to  survival  thus  far  obtained  ;^so  far, 
is  to  tay,  u  sensorv  automatism — audition  or  apparition — is  con- 
A  \  tor  motor  automatism — automatic  writing  and  trance- utterance — 
be  left  for  later  discussion.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  need  of  some 
of  the  meaning  of  this  evidence  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
alike  for  the  scientific  and  for  the  ethical  future  of  mankind. 
Mocb  more,  indeed,  of  disctission  (as  well  as  of  evidence)  than  I  can 
Inaiib  vill  be  needed  before  this  great  conception  can  be  realised  or 
b|Bm1  from  with  the  scientific  thoroughness  due  lo  its  position  among 
admeiitsl  cosmical  laws.  Considering  how  familiar  the  notion — the 
lioe  shadowy  nodoa — of  "  immortality  "  has  always  been,  it  is  strange 
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indeed  that  so  little  should  have  been  done  in  these  modern  days  to 
grasp  or  to  criticise  it ; — so  little,  one  might  almost  say,  since  the  Phaido 
of  Plato. 

701.  Beginning,  then,  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  demanded  for  human  survival,  we  are  met  first  by  the  blnl 
statement  which  is  still  often  uttered  even  by  intelligent  men,  that  n 
evidence  would  convince  them  of  such  a  fact ;  "  neither  would  they  b 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Extravagant  as  such  a  profession  sounds,  it  has  a  meaning  whii 
we  shall  do  well  to  note.     These  resolute  antagonists  mean  that  no  nt 
evidence  can  carry  conviction  to  them  unless  it  be  continuous  with  c 
evidence;  and  that  they  cannot  conceive  that  evidence  to  a  world 
spirit  can  possibly  be  continuous  with  evidence  based  upon  our  eacp: 
ence  of  a  world  of  matter.     I  agree  with  this  demand  for  continui 
and  I  agree  also  that  the  claims  usually  advanced  for  a  spiritual  wc 
have  not  only  made  no  attempt  at  continuity  with  known  fact,  but  h 
even  ostentatiously  thrown  such  continuity  to  the  winds.     The  poj 
mind  has  expressly  desired  something  startling,  something  outside 
and  above  Nature.     It  has  loved,  if  not  a  Credo  quia  absurdum^  at 
a  Credo  quia  non  probatum.     But  the  inevitable  retribution  is  a  ■ 
insecurity  in  the  conviction  thus  attained.     Unsupported  by  the  ge 
fabric  of  knowledge,  the  act  of  faith  seems  to  shrink  into  the  backgr 
as  that  great  fabric  stands  and  grows. 

I  can  hardly  too  often  repeat  that  my  object  in  these  pages  i^ 
quite  opposite  character.     Believing  that  all  cognisable  Mind  is  a? 
tinuous  as  all  cognisable  Matter,  my  ideal  would  be  to  attempt  f 
realm  of  mind  what  the  spectroscope  and  the  law  of  gravitatioi 
effected  for  the  realm  of  matter,  and  to  carry  that  known  cosm: 
formity  of  substance  and  interaction  upwards  among  the  essenc' 
operations  of  an   unknown   spiritual  world.     And  in  order  to  • 
these  unreachable  altitudes  I  would  not  ask  to  stand  with  the  the< 
on  the  summit  of  a  "  cloud-capt  tower,"  but  rather  on  plain  earth 
measured  base  of  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

702.  If  we  would  measure  such  a  base,  the  jungle  must  be 
to  begin  with.     Let  us  move  for  a  while  among  first  definitions 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  kind  of  thing  it  is  that  we  are  en< 
ing  to  trace  or  discover.     In  popular  parlance,  we  are  looking 
ghosts.     What  connotation,  then,  are  we  to  give  to  the  word  "  gi 
word  which  has  embodied  so  many  unfounded  theories  and  • 
fears  ?    It  would  be  more  satisfactory,  in  the  present  state  of  Oi 
ledge,  simply  to  collect  facts  without  offering  speculative  comm< 
it  seems  safer  to  begin  by  briefly  pointing  out  the  manifest  erro 
traditional  view;  since  that  tradition,  if  left  unnoticed,  woul« 
lodged  in  the  background  even  of  many  minds  which  have  nc 
accepted  it. 
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the    popular    view   regards  a    "ghost"  as   a   deceased 

^tratm  fermiUtd  fy  Ptvoidenu   to  hold   communication    with    survivors. 
And  tbii  sbott  definition  contains,  1  think,  at  least  three  unwarrantable 


la  the  fint  place,  such  words  as  permission  and  Providence  are  simply 
■■■her  nan  xmx  less  applicable  to  this  phenomenon  than  to  any  other. 
ffecooeeiire  that  all  phenomena  aiike  lake  place  in  accordance  with  the 
■W  of  the  nniverse,  and  consequently  by  permission  of  the  Supreme 
Hbbct  ia  the  universe.  Undoubtedly  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are 
4alia(  arc  in  this  sense  permitted  to  occur.  But  there  is  no  a  priori 
MHB  wttttevet  for  assuming  that  they  are  permitted  in  any  especial  sense 
•f  tikeii  own,  ov  that  ihey  rorm  exceptions  to  law,  instead  of  being  ex- 
<apS6^tioas  iH  law.  Nor  b  there  any  a  posteriori  reason  for  supposing 
Bf  mdi  ioferettce  to  be  deducil^le  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena 
IhraMElvcft.  If  we  attempt  to  find  in  these  phenomena  any  poetical 
muoc  or  manifest  adaptation  to  human  cravings,  we  shall  be  just  as 
^Kh  (luta{i|)Otntcd  as  if  wc  endeavoured  to  find  a  similar  satisfaction  in 
k  oniinUT  countc  of  terrene  history. 

lo  tbe  second  place,  we  have  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the 
f*«BtoBi  seen,  even  though  it  be  somehow  caused  by  a  deceased  person, 
:au  decoucd  person,  in  any  ordinary*  sense  of  the  word.  Instead  of 
';iatiog;  lo  thv  crude  analogy  of  the  living  friend  who,  when  he  has 
'..ccd  into  the  room,  ii  in  the  room,  we  shall  find  for  the  ghost  a  much 
JO«t  puilld  in  tho^e  hallucinatory  figures  or  phantasms  which  living 
posonk  OU>  twmeiimes  project  at  3  distance.  When  Mr.  Kirk,  for  in- 
uacB,  caused  by  an  effort  of  will  an  apparition  of  himself  to  a  waking  per- 
c^MOK  out  of  sight  (see  668  B),  he  was  himself  awake  and  conscious  in 
tbe  pbce  where,  not  his  phantom,  but  his  body,  stood.  Whatever,  then, 
ihu  pbaotom  was — however  generated  or  conditioned — we  cannot  say 
itat  it  wu  hitiutlf.  And  ecfually  unjustifiable  must  be  the  common 
)«Imgc  wfaich  speaks  of  the  ghost  as  though  it  were  the  deceased  person 
nimelf — 1  mwian/  coming  back  amongst  living  men. 

All  thb,  of  course,  will  be  already  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers,  and 
nly  oeedl  rqjdition  here  because  experience  shows  that  when — as  with 
-we  fMt-m«Hem  phantoms — tbe  deceased  person  has  gone  weil  out  of 
^t  Of  rcttcb  there  is  a  fresh  tendency,  so  to  say,  to  anthrppomorphoie 
dte  appuitioo ;  to  suppose  that,  as  the  deceased  person  is  not  provably 
afHteK  ebe,  be  is  probably  here ;  and  that  the  apparition  is  bound  lo 
Ubw  Koordingly.  All  such  assumptions  must  be  dismissed,  and  the 
^■■OM  most  be  taken  on  its  merits,  as  indicating  merely  a  certain 
flMoectiaa  with  the  deceased,  the  precise  nature  of  that  connection 
Wkif  a  part  of  tbe  problem  to  be  solved. 

Am)  in  the  third  place,  just  as  we  roust  cease  to  say  thai  the  phantom  it 
>nhii«ii»it.  »o  Also  must  we  cease  to  ascribe  to  the  phan^m  the  motives 
kf  vbkfa  we  iina^«  that  the  deceased  might  be  swayed     We  must 
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therefore  exclude  from  our  definition  of  a  ghost  any  words  which  assume 
its  intention  to  communicate  with  the  living.  It  may  bear  such  a  relation 
to  the  deceased  that  it  can  reflect  or  represent  his  presumed  wish  to 
communicate,  or  it  may  not.  If,  for  instance,  its  relation  to  his  post- 
mortem  life  be  like  the  relation  of  my  dreams  to  my  earthly  life,  it  may 
represent  little  that  is  truly  his,  save  such  vague  memories  and  instincts 
as  give  a  dim  individuality  to  each  man's  trivial  dreams. 

703.  Let  us  attempt,  then,  a  truer  definition.  Instead  of  describing 
a  "  ghost "  as  a  dead  person  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  living, 
let  us  define  it  as  a  manifestation  of  persistent  personal  energy ^  or  as  an 
indication  that  some  kind  of  force  is  being  exercised  after  death  which  is 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  person  previously  known  on  earth.  In  this 
definition  we  have  eliminated,  as  will  be  seen,  a  great  mass  of  popular 
assumptions.  Yet  we  must  introduce  a  further  proviso,  lest  our  definition 
still  seem  to  imply  an  assumption  which  we  have  no  right  to  make.  It 
is  theoretically  possible  that  this  force  or  influence,  which  after  a  man's 
death  creates  a  phantasmal  impression  of  him,  may  indicate  no  con- 
tinuing action  on  his  part,  but  may  be  some  residue  of  the  force  or 
energy  which  he  generated  while  yet  alive.  There  may  be  veridical  after- 
images — such  as  Gurney  hints  at  {Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  417) 
when  in  his  comments  on  the  recurring  figure  of  an  old  woman — seen  on 
the  bed  where  she  was  murdered — he  remarks  that  this  figure  suggests 
not  so  much  "  any  continuing  local  interest  on  the  part  of  the  deceased 
person,  as  the  survival  of  a  mere  image,  impressed,  we  cannot  guess  how, 
on  we  cannot  guess  what,  by  that  person's  physical  organism,  and  per- 
ceptible at  times  to  those  endowed  with  some  cognate  form  of  sensitive- 
ness.'' (I  quote  the  case  referred  to  in  733  B,  and  a  second  similar  one 
in  745  B.) 

Strange  as  this  notion  may  seem,  it  is  strongly  suggested  by  many 
of  the  cases  of  haunting  which  are  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter. 
We  shall  presently  find  (see  745-751)  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
for  the  recurrence  of  the  same  hallucinatory  figures  in  the  same 
localities,  but  weak  evidence  to  indicate  any  purpose  in  most  of  these 
figures,  or  any  connection  with  bygone  individuals,  or  with  such  trage- 
dies as  are  popularly  supposed  to  start  a  ghost  on  its  career.  In 
some  of  these  cases  of  frequent,  meaningless  recurrence  of  a  figure  in  a 
given  spot,  we  are  driven  to  wonder  whether  it  can  be  some  deceased 
person's  past  frequentation  of  that  spot,  rather  than  any  fresh  action  of 
his  after  death,  which  has  generated  what  I  have  termed  the  veridical 
after-image — veridical  in  the  sense  that  it  communicates  information, 
previously  unknown  to  the  percipient,  as  to  a  former  inhabitant  of  the 
haunted  locality. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  our  evidence  suggests.  And  I 
may  point  out  that  the  very  fact  that  such  bizarre  problems  should  present 
themselves  at  every  turn  does  in  a  certain  sense  tend  to  show  thiU  these 
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■    »rc  not  purely  subjective  things, — do  not  originate  merely  m 

ni'%  imagination.     For  tlicy  are  not  like  what  any  man  would 

■icd.     ^^^lal  man's  mind  does  lend  to  I'ancy  on  such  topics 

11  in  ihc  endless  crop  of  fictitious  ghost  stories,  which  furnish, 

.nous  ptuof  of  the  [>ersistence  of  preconceived  notions.     For      r 

[jcing  fmmed  according  to  canons  of  iheir  own,  and  deal  with 

1  01  nuaginAry  yhefUKataA  quite  different  from  those  which  actually 

B.      The  actual  phenomena,  I  may  add,  could  scarcely  be  made 

■abc     One  uuc  *'^osl  story"  is  apt  to  be  very  like  another,  and 

t  at  tbcm  10  be  fragmentary   and  apparently  meaningless.      Their 

oing,  thai  ia  to  say,  hes  111  their  contoniiity,  not  to  the  mythopoeic 

act  oi  manlund,  which  fabricates  and  enjoys  the  hciitiuus  tales,  but 

ame  tukoowti  law,  not  based  on  human  sentiment  or  convenience 


And   thoa,  absurdly  enough,  we  sometimes  hear  men  ridicule  the 
pboKMiena  which  actually  do  happen,  simply  because  those  phenomena 
Ui  DM  suit  ttaetr  preconceived  notions  of  what  ghostly  phenomena  ought 
■- :«;— not  percei«(ig  that  this  very  divergence,  this  very  unexpectedness,     /■ 
.    m  iaeii  no  sUghl   indication  oi  an  origin  ounide  the  minds  which  * 
oifnoiuly  wcic  »u  lai  from  anticipating  anything  of  the  kind. 

704.  And  in  fact  the  very  qualities  which  are  most  apt  to  raise  deri- 
■OB  are  such  as  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work 
■igbt  KftMfubly  lead  us  to  expect,  i-'or  I  hold  that  now  for  the  first  time 
OB  ■«  farm  a  conception  ol  ghostly  communications  which  shall  in  any 
i«r  cooaat  0(  cohere  with  more  established  conceptions  ;  which  can  be 
pBiOMd  as  in  any  way  a  development  of  facts  which  are  already  experi- 
■OUaOy  kooNO.  Two  preliminary  conceptions  were  needed— conceptions 
■  OBK  sense  andcni  enough  ;  but  yet  the  Arst  of  which  has  only  in  lUs 
B  found  its  place  in  suctice,  while  the  second  is  as  yet  awaiting 
9  trf  orthodoxy.  The  first  conception  is  that  with  which  hypnotism 
»  automatisms  have  familiarised  us, — the  conception  of  multiplex 
lity,  of  ihcpolcntialco-existenceof  many  stales  and  many  memories 
•  tfac  mne  individual.  The  second  is  the  concepli<'n  of  telepathy  ;  of 
tie  actioa  of  mind  on  mind  apart  from  the  ordinary  organs  of  sense  ;  and 
^fOa^Btj  of  its  action  by  means  of  hallucinations ; — by  the  generation  of 
fthdittl  phanta&m*  which  form,  as  it  were,  messages  from  men  still  in  the 
iah.  And  I  believe  that  these  two  conceptions  are  in  this  way  connected, 
Ml  ifae  telepathic  message  generally  starts  from,  and  generally  impinges 
.-^ao,  a  Mibconscious  or  submerged  stratum  in  both  a^cnl  and  percipient' 
''  joerer  tberc  ts  hallucination,  whether  delusive  or  vendical,  1  hold 
ax  a  laaaage  of  some  sort  is  forcing  its  way  upwards  from  one  stratum 
posonality  to  aiwibcr,— a  message  which  may  be  merely  dreamlike  and 
-JH-T'w**,  or  which  may  symbolise  a  fact  otherwise  unreachable  by  the 
rzf^ueot  peraonality.  And  the  mechanism  seems  much  inc  same  whether 
'  ficic  PkaiUaimiff  Ihi  iJptng,  ia\.\.  p.  111. 
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the  message's  path  be  continued  within  one  individual  or  pass  between 
two ;  whether  A's  own  submerged  self  be  signalling  to  his  emergent  self 
or  B  be  telepathically  stimulating  the  hidden  fountains  of  perception  in  A. 
If  an3rthing  like  this  be  true,  it  seems  plainly  needful  that  all  that  we  know 
of  abnormal  or  supernormal  communications  between  minds,  or  states  of 
the  same  mind,  still  embodied  in  flesh,  should  be  searched  for  analogies 
which  may  throw  light  on  this  strangest  mode  of  intercourse  between 
embodied  and  disembodied  minds.  Our  steps  on  this  uncertain  ground 
must  needs  be  short  and  wavering.  But  they  may  help  to  mark  the  right 
direction  for  future  inquuy,  and  to  dispel  certain  vulgar  preconceptions 
which  can  only  mislead!/ 

A  communication  ^f  such  a  thing  exists)  from  a  departed  person  to  a 
person  still  on  earth  is,  at  any  rate,  a  communication  from  a  mind  in  one 
state  of  existence  to  a  mind  in  a  very  different  state  of  existence.  And  it 
is,  moreover,  a  communication  from  one  mind  to  another  which  passes 
through  some  channel  other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense,  since 
on  one  side  of  the  gulf  no  material  sense-organs  exist.  It  will  apparently 
be  an  extreme  instance  of  both  these  classes— of  communications  between 
state  and  state,^  and  of  telepathic  communications ;  and  we  ought,  there- 
fore, to  approach  it  by  considering  the  less  advanced  cases  of  both  these 
tjrpes. 

On  what  occasions  do  we  commonly  find  a  mind  conversing  with 
another  mind  not  on  the  same  plane  with  itself? — with  a  mind  inhabiting 
in  some  sense  a  different  world,  and  viewing  the  environment  with  a 
difference  of  outlook  greater  than  the  mere  difference  of  character  of  the 
two  personages  ¥rill  account  for  ? 

The  first  instance  of  this  sort  which  will  occur  to  us  lies  in  spon- 
taneous somnambulism,  or  colloquy  between  a  person  asleep  and  a 
person  awake.  And  observe  here  how  slight  an  accident  allows  us  to 
enter  into  converse  with  a  state  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  type  of  incom- 
municable isolation.  **  Awake,  we  share  our  world,"  runs  the  old  saying, 
"but  each  dreamer  inhabits  a  world  of  his  own."  Yet  the  dreamery 
apparently  so  self -enclosed,  may  be  gently  led,  or  will  spontaneously  enter, 
into  converse  with  waking  men. 

The  somnambulist,  or  rather  the  somniloquist — for  it  is  the  talking 
rather  than  the  walking  which  is  the  gist  of  the  matter — is  thus  our  first 
natural  type  of  the  revenant 

And  observing  the  habits  of  somnambulists,  we  note  that  the  degree  in 
which  they  can  communicate  with  other  minds  varies  greatly  in  different 

^  Some  word  is  much  needed  to  express  commnnications  between  one  state  and 
another,  e^,  between  the  somnambulic  and  the  waking  state,  or,  in  hypnotism,  the 
cataleptic  and  the  somnambulic,  &c  The  word  "  methectic  "  {ti^eBticTiKbt)  seems  to  me 
the  most  suitable,  es[>ecially  since  fidOe^is  happens  to  be  the  word  used  by  Plato  (Parm. 
132  D.)  for  participation  between  ideas  and  concrete  objects.  Or  the  word  "  intcr-ttate  " 
might  be  pressed  into  this  new  duty. 
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CMS.  One  sleep-waiter  trill  go  aboui  his  customary  avocations  without 
weegnhiiy  the  presence  of  any  other  person  whatever ;  another  will 
■■copiag  cemtR  persons  only,  or  will  answer  when  addressed,  but  only 
at  COtkiR  subjects,  his  mind  coming  into  contact  with  other  minds 
orif  on  a  very  Tew  points.  Rarely  or  never  will  a  somnambulist  spon- 
taSKiinly  notice  what  other  persons  are  doing,  and  adapt  his  own  actions 

Next  let  OS  turn  from  natural  to  induced  sleep-waking,  from  idiopathic 
iiiiiiiiiliuli  III  to  the  hypnotic  trance.  Here,  too,  throughout  the  different 
ilm  I  of  the  trance,  we  find  a  varying  and  partial  (or  elective)  power  of 
Sometimes  the  entranced  subject  makes  no  sign  what- 
S  he  seems  able  to  hear  and  answer  one  person,  or  certain 
l,and  rwl  others  ;  sometimes  he  will  talk  freely  to  all;  but,  however 
briy  be  tnay  talk,  he  n  not  exactly  his  waking  self,  and  as  a  rule  he  has 
■o  ^collection,  or  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  in  waking  life  of  what  he 
hn  ttid  DT  done  in  his  trance. 

JcK^ing,  then,  from  such  analogy  as  communications  from  one  living 
■Me  to  another  can  suggest  to  us,  we  shall  expect  that  the  communication 
■fa  dtKffibodied  or  discamale  pwrson  with  an  incarnate,  if  such  exist,  will 
V  tahject  to  narrow  limitations,  and  very  possibly  will  not  form  a  part  of 
.  -  mam  current  of  the  supposed  discarnate  consciousness. 

706-  TTiese  preliminary  considerations  are  applicable  to  any  kind  of 
LJrjed  communication  from  the  departed— whether  welt  or  ill  evidenced; 
vttedwr  conveyed  in  sensory  or  in  motor  form. 

Let  n*  next  consider  what  types  of  communication  from  the  dead  our 
eiiaing  evidence  of  communications  among  the  living  suggests  to  us 
m  tnalotpcally  po<ssibte.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  important 
pMsOelinn  running  through  each  class  of  our  experiments  in  automatism 
•od  each  class  of  our  spontaneous  phenomena  Roughly  speaking,  we 
WKj  ny  that  our  experiment  and  observation  up  to  this  point  hare 
MByiaed  five  different  sUges  of  phenomena,  viz.,  (I.)  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion; (1I-)  tdejiathic  experiments;  (III.)  spontaneous  telepathy  during 
Vt;  (TV.)  phantasms  ai  death;  (V.)  phantasms  after  death.  And  we 
ftod,  I  think,  that  the  same  types  of  communication  meet  us  at  each 
■tafe:  BO  d»t  this  recurrent  similarity  of  types  raises  a  presumption  thai 
:hc  underiyin(  mechanism  of  manifestation  at  each  stage  may  be  in  some 
>  It  iinilar. 

Again  using  a  mere  rough  form  of  division,  we  shall  lind  three  main 
■  nin  of  manifeitaiion  at  each  stage ;  ( 1 )  hallucinations  of  the  sense* ;  (a) 
fOrtiotul  and  motor  impulses;  (3)  deHnite  intellectual  messages. 

(I.)  And  first  let  Ui  start  from  a  class  of  exjwriments  into  which  tele- 
padiy  does  not  enter,  but  which  exhibit  in  its  simplest  form  the  mechan- 
ma  *f  the  atROtiuitic  trmntfer  of  messages  from  one  stratum  to  another  of 
Sw  Mne  pertoruJity.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  post-hvpnotic  suggestions. 
Ror  the  agent  it  a  liritig  man,  operating  in  an  ordinary  way,  by  direct 
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speech.  The  unusual  feature  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  percipient,  who 
is  hypnotised  at  the  time,  and  is  thus  undergoing  a  kind  of  dislocation  of 
personality,  or  temporary  upheaval  of  a  habitually  subjacent  stratum  of 
the  self.  This  hypnotic  personality,  being  for  the  time  at  the  surface^ 
receives  the  agent^s  verbal  suggestion,  of  which  the  percipient's  waking 
self  is  unaware.  Then  afterwards,  when  the  waking  self  has  resumed  its 
usual  upper  position,  the  hypnotic  self  carries  out  at  the  stated  time  the 
given  suggestion, — an  act  whose  origin  the  upper  stratum  of  consciousness 
does  not  know,  but  which  is  in  effect  a  message  communicated  to  the 
upper  stratum  from  the  now  submerged  or  subconscious  stratum  on 
which  the  suggestion  was  originally  impressed. 

And  this  message  may  take  any  one  of  the  three  leading  forms  men- 
tioned above ; — say  a  hallucinatory  image  of  the  hypnotiser  or  of  some 
other  person ;  or  an  impulse  to  perform  some  action  ;  or  a  definite  word 
or  sentence  to  be  written  automatically  by  the  waking  self,  which  thus 
learns  what  order  has  been  laid  upon  the  hypnotic  self  while  the  waking 
consciousness  was  in  abeyance. 

(II.)  Now  turn  to  our  experiments  in  thought-transference.  Here 
again  the  agent  is  a  living  man ;  but  he  is  no  longer  operating  by  ordinary 
means, — by  spoken  words  or  visible  gestures.  He  is  operating  on  the 
percipient's  subconscious  self  by  means  of  a  telepathic  impulse,  which  he 
desires,  indeed,  to  project  from  himself,  and  which  the  percipient  may 
desire  to  receive,  but  of  whose  niadus  operandi  the  ordinary  waking  selves 
of  agent  and  percipient  alike  are  entirely  unaware. 

Here  again  we  may  divide  the  messages  sent  into  the  same  three  main 
classes.  First  come  the  hallucinatory  figures — always  or  almost  always  of 
himself — which  the  agent  causes  the  percipient  to  see.  Secondly  come 
impulses  to  act,  telepathically  impressed,  as  when  the  hypnotiser  desires 
his  subject  to  come  to  him  at  an  hour  not  previously  notified.  And  thirdly, 
we  have  a  parallel  to  the  post-hypnotic  writing  of  definite  words  or 
figures  in  our  own  experiments  on  the  direct  telepathic  transmission 
of  words,  figures,  cards,  &c.,  from  the  agent,  using  no  normal  means  of 
communication,  to  the  percipient,  either  in  the  hypnotised  or  in  the 
waking  state. 

(III.)  We  come  next  to  the  spontaneous  phantasms  occurring  during 
life.  Here  we  find  the  same  three  broad  classes  of  messages,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  actual  apparitions,  which  in  our  telepathic  experimen- 
tation are  thus  far  unfortunately  rare,  become  now  the  most  important 
class.  I  need  not  recall  the  instances  .given  in  Chapters  IV.  and  VI. , 
&c.,  where  an  agent  undergoing  some  sudden  crisis  seems  in  some  way  to 
generate  an  apparition  of  himself  seen  by  a  distant  percipient.  Important 
also  in  this  connection  are  those  apparitions  of  the  double^  where  some  one 
agent  (Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  &c.,  see  646  B  and  0),  is  seen  re- 
peatedly in  phantasmal  form  by  different  percipients  at  times  when  that 
agent  is  undergoing  no  special  crisis. 
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Apin,  anong  oui  teletjaihic  impressions  generated  (spontaneously. 
Ml  eqicriinenal)y)  by  living  agents,  we  have  cases,  which  I  need  not 
tat  PBCapitulaU,  of  permding  sensations  of  distress ;  or  impulses  10  return 
■oae  <(ee^  t-c-,  the  case  of  Mr.  Skirving  in  82fi  A),  which  are  parallel  to 
As  byiMiOttsed  subject's  impulse  to  approach  his  distant  hypnotiser,  at  a 
m^Kttt  when  that  hypnotiser  is  willing  him  to  do  so. 

And  thizdly,  among  these  telepathic  communications  from  the  living 
Bt^Imog,  wc  have  definite  sentences  automatically  written,  communi- 
ai^g  bcU  which  the  distant  person  knows,  but  is  not  consciously 
wdafOPriog  to  tnuumit. 

(iV.>  Passing  on  lo  phantasms  which  cluster  about  the  moment  of 
dndi,  <re  find  oui  lliree  main  classes  of  cases  still  meeting  us.  Our 
ndm  arc  funihnr  with  the  visual  cases,  where  there  is  an  actual  appari- 
boa  of  the  dying  man,  seen  by  one  or  more  persons ;  and  also  with  the 
OBriKMw/  and  mt>for  cases,  where  the  impression,  although  powerful,  is 
tai  defioitciy  senwry  in  character.  And  various  cases  also  have  been 
-iz^iliabed  where  the  message  has  consisted  of  definite  words,  not  always 

cmahsed  as  an  auditory  hallucination,  but  sometimes  automatically 
vrrrrf  or  automatically  ;^'r('/A'n  by  the  percipient  himself,  as  in  the  case 
-natunicated  by  Dr.  Uebeault  (see  section  866),  where  a  girl  writes 
^  •— TtTTTE-  announcing  her  friend's  death  at  tbe  time  when  that  friend  is, 

tact  dying  in  a  distant  city. 

706>  (V.)  And  now  I  maintain  that  in  these  post-mortem  cases  also 
■ :  bid  tbe  atne  general  classes  persisting,  and  in  somewhat  the  same 
'^ortkia.  Most  conspicuous  ate  the  actual  apparitions,  with  which, 
•iecd,  the  following  pa^es  will  mainly  deal.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  an 
iffahtkio  which  seems  to  impart  any  verbal  message;  but  a  case  of 
Ite  kind  haa  been  given  in  429  £■  As  a  rule,  however,  the  apparition 
■  vi  tbe  apparently  automatic,  purposeless  character,  already  so  fully 
-^acxibed.  We  have  also  the  ematiena!  and  motor  class  of  post-mortem 
i-4  (as  Mr  Lameron  Grant's,  given  in  736  6) :  and  these  may,  perhaps, 
-:  90te  numerous  in  propottion  than  out  collection  would  indicate ; 
»  It  is  obvious  tliat  impressions  which  are  so  much  less  definite  than 
a  «ansi  hallucination  (although  they  may  be  even  more  impressive  to 
ft*  petapient  himself)  can  rarely  lie  used  as  evidence  of  communication 
«tt  tiM  departed. 

Bat  now  I  wish  to  pomt  out  that,  besides  these  two  classes  uf  po&t- 
■ortem  manifestation^  we  have  our  (hifd  cla~s  also  still  persisting  ;  we 
haie  defiotic  verbal  mcsra^es  which  at  least  purport,  and  sometimes,  I 
AoIe,  with  strong  probabihty,  to  come  from  the  departed. 

I  have,  indeed,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  postponed  these  motor 
<■■>  to  a  snbseiiucnt  chapter,  so  that  the  evidence  here  and  now  pre- 
laued  (or  survival  will  be  very  incomplete.  \'ei,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
feotn^t  before  us  a  fairly  definite  task.  We  have  in  this 
to  record  and  analyse  such  sensory  experiences  of  living  men 
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as  seem  referable  to  the  action  of  some  human  individuality  persisting 
after  death.  We  have  also  obtained  some  preliminary  notion  as  to  the 
kind  of  phenomena  for  which  we  can  hope,  especially  as  to  what  their 
probable  limitations  must  be,  considering  how  great  a  gulf  between 
psychical  states  any  communication  must  overpass. 

707.  Let  us  now  press  the  actual  evidential  question  somewhat 
closer.  Let  us  consider,  for  it  is  by  no  means  evident  at  first  sight, 
what  conditions  a  visual  or  auditory  phantasm  is  bound  to  fulfil  before  it 
can  be  regarded  as  indicating  primd  fade  the  influence  of  a  discamate 
mind.  The  discussion  may  be  best  introduced  by  quoting  the  words  in 
which  Edmund  Gurney  opened  it  in  1888.^  The  main  evidential  lines  as 
there  laid  down  retain  their  validity,  although  the  years  which  have  since 
passed  have  greatly  augmented  the  testimony,  and  in  so  doing  have  illus- 
trated yet  other  tests  of  true  post-mortem  communication, — to  which  we 
shall  presently  come. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  records  and  discussions  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  t\i^  Journal  oi  this  Society  will  not  need  to  be  informed  how  little 
the  evidence  which  has  not  infrequently  led  even  educated  persons  to  believe 
in  the  actual  reappearance  of  dead  friends  really  justifies  any  such  belief.  The 
reason  can  be  given  in  a  single  sentence.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  persons 
have  professed  to  have  seen  or  to  have  held  communication  with  deceased 
friends  and  relatives,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  phenomenon  which 
their  senses  have  encountered  from  purely  subjective  hallucination.  Simple  as 
this  statement  seems,  the  truth  which  it  embodies  remained  for  centuries  tm- 
guessed.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  modern  days  that  the  facts  of  sensory 
hallucination  have  been  at  all  understood,  and  that  the  extreme  definiteness 
which  the  delusive  object  may  take  has  been  recognised  ;  and  even  now  the 
truth  of  the  matter  has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  to  the  popular  mind.  The 
reply  of  average  common  sense  to  any  account  of  an  apparition  is  usually  either 
that  the  witness  is  lying  or  grossly  exaggerating,  or  that  he  was  mad  or  drunk 
or  emotionally  excited  at  the  time  ;  or  at  the  very  most  that  his  experience  was 
an  illusion — a  misinterpretation  of  some  sight  or  sound  which  was  of  an  entirely 
objective  kind.  A  very  litde  careful  study  of  the  subject  will,  however,  show 
that  all  these  hypotheses  must  often  be  rejected  ;  that  the  witness  may  be  in  good 
health,  and  in  no  exceptional  state  of  nervousness  or  excitement,  and  that  what 
he  sees  or  hears  may  still  be  of  purely  subjective  origin — the  projection  of  his 
own  brain.  And  among  the  objects  thus  fictitiously  presented,  it  is  only  natural 
to  expect  that  a  certain  percentage  will  take  the  form  of  a  human  figure  or 
voice  which  the  percipient  recognises  as  that  of  a  deceased  person  ;  for  the 
memory  of  such  figures  and  voices  is  part  of  his  mental  store,  and  the  latent 
images  are  ready  to  supply  the  material  of  waking  hallucination,  just  as  they 
are  ready  to  supply  the  material  of  dream. 

It  is  further  evident  that  in  alleged  cases  of  apparitions  of  the  dead,  the 
point  which  we  have  held  to  distinguish  certain  apparitions  of  living  persons 
fh>m  purely  subjective  hallucinations  is  necessarily  lacking.  That  point  is 
coincidence  between  the  apparition  and  some  critical  or  exceptional  condition 
of  the  person  who  seems  to  appear  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  dead,  we  have  no 

*  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  pp.  403-40S. 
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kaa«Iedg«  of  their  condiiion,  and  tlierefore  never  have  the  oppor- 
tmif  afobwniing  any  stich  coincidences. 

Thtn  refmin  three,  and  I  think  only  three,  conditions  which  might  estab- 
&t«  |WMUiiiplw»  that  an  apparition  or  other  immediate  m^ifestatjon  '  of  a 
tndpman  it  Kimelhing  more  than  a  mere  subjective  hallucination  of  the  per- 
tyiw**  MBfcs.  Either  (i)  more  persons  than  one  might  be  independently 
~  by  iho  pbenomenoo  t  or  fj)  the  phantasm  might  convey  information, 
discovered  to  be  true,  of  something  which  the  percipient  had  never 
<3)  lh«  appearance  might  be  that  of  a  person  whom  the  percipient 
and  of  whose  aspect  he  was  ignorant,  and  yet  his  de- 
of  il  might  be  sufficiently  definite  for  identification.  But  though  one 
mwoM  of  tbete  conditiotu  would  have  to  be  fully  satisfied  before  we  could  be 
thM  vtjr  particular  apparition  of  the  dead  had  some  cause  external  lo 
's  own  mind,  there  is  one  more  general  characlerisllc  of  the  class 
<taft  ■■  mftoeiMly  suggestive  of  such  a  cause  to  be  worth  considering.  I  mean 
dv  A^ioponianaic  ntiinbeT  of  cases  which  occur  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
fRMB  icpresmteiL  Such  a  time-relation,  if  frequently  enough  encountered, 
■fin  If 'J*  ut  to  nn;ue  for  the  objective  origin  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  manner 
■riafov*  10  that  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  many  phantasms  of  ibe  living 
tan  as  otijectirc  (■  telepathic)  origin.  For,  according  10  the  doctrines  of  pro- 
"  "^  "  ■  luUtocination  representing  a  known  person  would  not  by  chance 
%  dHtntle  lime-relation  to  a  special  cognate  event— vii.,  the  death  of 
Than  A  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  similar 
that  occur  ;  and  if  thai  percentage  is  decidedly  exceeded,  there 
to  itjfmiiie  that  some  other  cause  than  chance^in  other  words,  some 
orifc^  ^  >be  phantasm — is  present. 
■og  the  peculiarity  which  1  have  mentioned  to  be  established,  the 
it  of  the  lime-relation  would  of  course  be  quite  a  dilTerent  question, 
tntod  naturally  leaps  to  explanations  of  an  exciting  fact,  before 
:feci  itaelf  >s  at  all  established-  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  deceased  person 
M  lay  farev^ll.  or  tn  cheer  the  hearts  of  mourners  while  their  grief  is 
or  th«t  his  "spirit"  is  "earth-bound,"  and  can  only  gradually  free  itself. 
tlHfV  i*  the  elaborate  theory  of  "shells"  propounded  by  M.  D'Aasier, 
I  ibat,  ihoagh  consciousness  and  individuality  have  died,  some  basis 
iMfufestation  is  still  left,  which  fades  away  by  slow  degrees.  1  do 
M»w  to  discuss  any  of  these  hypotheses.  Our  business  at  present 
ilh  ihe/rt^ft  at  foil-mortrm  appearances.  The  question  for  science 
•  Aaphr  wbelheT  lhoi«  facts  point  to  any  external  cause  at  all ;  and  it  is  as 
iMnaf  DR  (his  great  primary  (|UFstion  that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  fr«- 
fKKy  of  the  pbenotnena  nrjir  the  time  of  death  assumes  importance. 

It  «Ba  ui  ibe  formation  of  a  large  colleciinn  of  first-hand  testimony  en  the 
*^^  of  tmaory  hallucination,  thai  I  was  first  struck  by  the  targe  proportion 
J  t-^fy  whefV  liic  phantasm  represented  a  friend  or  relative  recently  dead, 
•a  ef  loo  boadtrd  and  ihiny-one  ha  Hue  I  nations  representing  recognised  human 
haq(t,  tocnty -eight,  or  nearly  an  eighth  pan,  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  of 
k  dmli  of  the  person  represented.  There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why 
tato  ««ifbl  can  be  allowed  to  this  fact.     In  the  first  place  a  phantasm  repre- 

*  I  s«  *o(  hftrt  cooiidering  m/Aair  mBnifestalioDS,  m  where  evidence  of  "  spirit 
^■ftv"  1>  all«x'  i1  to  ^v*  ^""^  given  through,  :g-  the  writing  of  •  median)  uadet 
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senting  a  person  whose  death  is  recent  is  specially  likely  to  excite  interest,  and 
so  to  be  noted  and  remembered ;  and  this  might  easily  swell  the  percentage  of 
this  class  of  cases  in  such  a  collection  as  mine.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
fact  of  the  death  was  in  every  instance  known  to  the  percipient  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  to  conclude  that  the  emotional  state  of  the  percipient  was  the 
sufficient  cause  of  the  hallucination;  and  that  is  the  explanation  which  the 
large  majority  of  psychological  and  medical  experts  would  at  once  adopt  I 
should  myself  feel  more  completely  satisfied  with  it  if  we  had  any  record  of 
the  phantasmal  appearance  of  a  person  whom  the  friend  who  saw  the  appear- 
ance believed  to  be  dead,  but  who  was  really  safe  and  sound.  Still,  false  alanns 
of  death  are  not  so  common  as  to  make  it  certain,  or  perhaps  even  likely,  that 
we  should  have  encountered  such  a  case.  And  meanwhile  I  think  that  grie^ 
and  the  sense  of  awe  commonly  connected  with  death,  ought  to  be  held  as  the 
sufficient  cause  of  abnormal  sensory  experiences  connected  with  persons  whose 
recent  death  is  being  mourned,  until  the  objective  reality  of  phantasms  of  the 
dead  in  certain  cases  is  established  by  some  independent  line  of  proof. 

If^  then,  we  are  to  draw  any  probable  conclusion  as  to  the  objective  nature 
Qi  posi'tnorUm  appearances  and  communications  (or  of  some  of  them)  from 
the  fact  of  their  special  frequency  soon  after  death,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  cases  where  the  fact  of  death  has  been  unknown  to  the  percipient  at  the 
time  of  his  experience.  Now,  in  these  days  of  letters  and  telegrams,  people 
for  the  most  part  hear  of  the  deaths  of  friends  and  relatives  within  a  very 
few  days,  sometimes  within  a  very  few  hours,  after  the  death  occurs  ;  so  that  ap- 
pearances of  the  sort  required  would,  as  a  rule,  have  to  follow  very  closely  indeed 
on  the  death.     Have  we  evidence  of  any  considerable  number  of  such  cases  ? 

Readers  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living  will  know  that  we  have.  In  a  number 
of  cases  which  were  treated  in  that  book  as  examples  of  telepathic  transference 
from  a  dying  person,  the  person  was  actually  dead  at  the  time  that  the  perci- 
pient's experience  occurred ;  and  the  inclusion  of  such  cases  under  the  title  of 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  naturally  occasioned  a  certain  amount  of  adverse 
criticism.  Their  inclusion,  it  will  be  remembered,  required  an  assumption 
which  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  certain.  We  had  to  suppose  that  the 
telepathic  transfer  took  place  just  before,  or  exactly  at,  the  moment  of  death ; 
but  that  the  impression  remained  latent  in  the  percipient's  mind,  and  only  after 
an  interval  emerged  into  his  consciousness,  whether  as  waking  vision  or  as 
dream  or  in  some  other  form.  Now,  as  a  provisional  hypothesis,  I  think  that 
this  assumption  was  justified.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  moment  of  death  is, 
in  time,  the  central  point  of  a  cluster  of  abnormal  experiences  occurring  to 
percipients  at  a  distance,  of  which  som^  precede^  while  others  follow,  the  ctath; 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  surmise  that  the  same  explanation  will  cover  the  whq^e 
group,  and  that  the  motive  force  in  each  of  its  divisions  lies  in  a  stat«  of 
the  "agent"  prior  to  bodily  death.  In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  fects 
of  experimental  thought-transference  countenance  the  view  that  "  transferred 
impressions "  may  be  latent  for  a  time  before  the  recipient  becomes  aware  of 
them ;  and  recent  discoveries  with  respect  to  the  whole  subject  of  automatism 
and  "  secondary  intelligence "  make  it  seem  far  less  improbable  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  seemed  that  telepathy  may  take  effect  first  on  the  "  unconscious" 
part  of  the  mind*    And  in  the  third  place,  the  period  of  supposed  latency  has 

'  In  some  experimental  cases,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  impression  takes  effect 
through  the  motors  not  the  sensory^  system  of  the  recipient,  as  by  automatic  writing,  so 
that  he  is  never  directly  aware  of  it  at  all. 
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■  ■  good  man)*  iriatanccs  been  a  period  when  (he  person  affecied  was  in 
MsHif,  awl  when  hit  mind  and  senses  were  being  sciliciled  by  other  things  ; 
mAm  fuch  ca*Es  it  it  spetiallif  e*sy  to  suppose  that  the  telepathic  impression 
MaoC  XM  Ike  fighi  ctiadiiions  for  rising  into  consciousness  until  a  season  of 
AflB  asd  rtfttniUtntnl  airivcdJ  But  though  the  theory  of  latency  has  thus 
t|nod  deal  to  be  laid  for  ii,  my  colleagues  and  I  urc  most  anxious  not  to  be 
afpoaed  to  be  putiinti  forvmrd  as  a  dogma  what  must  be  rcgnrded  at  present 
^Mly  *■  »  working  hypothesis.  Psychical  research  is  of  all  subjects  the  one 
«Ibc  It  ic  moM  important  to  avoid  this  error,  and  to  keep  the  mind  open  for 
vr  nterpi^tativas  of  the  facta.  And  in  the  present  instance  there  are  certain 
liilill  ob}ectiOfi<  which  may  fairly  be  made  to  the  hypothesis  that  a  telcpkthic 
HUM  inn  derived  trmn  a  dying  person  may  emerge  after  hours  of  latency. 
•■-  opeiiincBUl  citie*  to  which  1  have  referred  as  analogous  are  few  iuid 
.  utaki,  aad,  nM>re»ier,  in  ihem  the  period  of  btency  has  been  measured  by 
-  indf  or  tninutcv  not  hy  hours.  And  though,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  the 
=«mwae«  ol  apparent  delay  amonj;  the  death-cases  might  be  accounted  for  by 
IW-  Uci  Ibat  the  percipient's  mind  or  senses  needed  lo  be  withdrawn  from 
ckx  oocapationi  before  the  manifestation  could  take  place,  there  are  Other 
MUaCCT  wbete  this  it  not  so,  and  where  no  ground  at  all  appears  for  eon- 
«asv  ih«  deUy  nith  the  perripieni's  condition.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
mumi  I  hj-poibcL)*— thai  the  condition  of  ihc  phenomenon  on  the  " agent's " 
1^  ^be  it  p»ycht.-al  or  be  it  physical)  is  one  which  only  comes  into  existence 
M  ■  disiiiKt  inier\'al  after  death,  and  that  the  percipient  really  is  impressed 
«  Ike  noment,  und  not  before  the  moment,  when  he  is  conscious  of  the 
■^oaioa — i«  one  which  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 

So  fiu-  I  h«wi  been  ipeaking  of  cases  where  the  interval  between  the  death 
wtA  Ike  naaifHUtioa  wai  w  ihon  as  to  make  Ihe  theory  of  latency  possible. 
Tte  rale  adopted  in  t'Aaaltumi  ef  llu  Uving  was  that  this  interval  must  not 
tstfld  twelve  bourv.  But  we  have  records  of  a  few  cases  where  this  interval 
taa  berB  freatly  exceeded,  and  yet  where  the  fact  of  the  death  was  still  un- 
wn  to  ihe  percipient  «1  ihe  time  of  his  experience.  The  theory  of  latency 
tabty  be  applied  lo  cases  where  weckt  or  months  divide  the  vision 
rt  may  be)  from  the  moment  of  death,  which  is  the  latest  at  which 
*  lelepathi rally  ii&nsferred  idea  could  have  obtained  access  to  the 
And  the  niiience  of  such  cases — so  far  as  it  tends  lo  establish 
f  of  object ivdy-cauied  apparitions  of  the  dead— diminishes  the  ob- 
I  ID  rooceiinng  that  the  appearances,  Sec,  which  have  very  shortly 
««n^  death  have  bad  a  diflerent  causation  from  those  which  have  coincided 
li  or  very  ihonfy  ^tiUed  it.  For  we  shall  not  be  inventing  a  wholly  new 
a  fb(  Ibe  farrncr  cases,  but  only  provisionally  shifting  them  from  one  clats 
a  much  smaller  and  much  less  u'ell-evitlenced  cIass,  it  is  true, 
s  for  which  we  have  evidence  enough  to  justify  us  in  ex- 


300,  Pkamtatms  ef  l/u  Lipitif,  vol.  ii.  p.  46I. 
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708.  This,  as  I  conceive,  is  a  sound  method  of  proceeding  from 
ground  made  secure  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living — and  retraversed  in  my 
own  just  previous  chapter — to  cases  closely  analogous,  save  for  that  little 
difference  in  time-relations^  that  occurrence  in  the  hours  which  follow, 
instead  of  the  hours  which  precede,  bodily  dissolution,  which  counts  for 
so  much  in  our  insight  into  cosmic  law.^ 

The  hypothesis  of  latency  which  thus  meets  us  in  limine  in  this  inquiry, 
will  soon  be  found  inadequate  to  cover  the  facts.  Yet  it  will  be  well  to 
dwell  somewhat  more  fully  upon  its  possible  range. 

It  might  conduce  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  facts  if  we  could  draw  a 
curve,  showing  the  proportionate  number  of  apparitions  observed  at  various 
periods  before  and  after  death.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  they  increase 
very  rapidly  for  the  few  hours  which  precede  death,  and  decrease  gradu- 
ally during  the  hours  and  days  which  follow.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
evidence,  however,  and  considering  all  the  problems  involved,  there 
would  perhaps  be  an  affectation  of  more  exactness  than  we  can  actually 
attain,  were  we  to  set  forth  such  a  curve,  embodying  the  dates,  in  reference 
to  death,  of  all  the  cases  as  yet  received  by  us.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say,  generally,  that  if  the  length  of  the  base-line  represents  a  year,  and 
the  point  with  the  highest  ordinate  the  moment  of  death,  the  comparative 
frequency  of  veridical  apparitions  might  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 


ONE  MCCK 


ONC    YEAR 


That  is  to  say,  the  recognised  apparitions  decrease  rapidly  in  the  few 
days  after  death,  then  more  slowly ;  and  after  about  a  year's  time  they 
become  so  sporadic  that  we  can  no  longer  include  them  in  a  steadily 
descending  line. 

^  Certain  statistics  as  to  these  time-relations  are  given  by  Edmund  Gurney  as 
follows  (Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  408) :  "The  statistics  drawn  from  the  first-hand 
records  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  as  to  the  time-relation  of  appearances,  &c.,  occurring 
in  close  proximity  to  deaths,  are  as  follows : — In  134  cases  the  coincidence  is  represented 
as  having  been  exact,  or,  when  times  are  specifically  stated,  close  to  within  an  hour. 
In  104  cases  it  is  not  known  whether  the  percipient's  experience  preceded  or  followed 
the  death;  such  cases  cannot  be  taken  account  of  for  our  present  purpose.     There 
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Vet  one  more  pottit  must  tie  touched  on,  to  avoid  misconception  of 
ife  ptmse  cited  above,  that  "  the  moment  of  death  is  the  centre  of  a 
Aata-  of  almonnal  expeiiencea,  of  which  some  precede,  while  others 
!)■•*  the  fieuh."  Gnmcf,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to  assume  that  tlie 
U  ol  dcstb  itself  was  the  cause  of  all  these  experiences.  Those  which 
•con  bribrc  death  may  be  caused  or  conditioned,  not  by  ihe  death  itself, 
tat  by  tbe  abnormal  state,  as  of  coma,  delirium.  Sec,  which  preceded  the 
•■L-  Ttiu  we  say  because  we  have  many  instances  where  veridical 
plKBtastns  bare  coinaded  with  moments  of  irrnV— carriage-accidents  and 
lie  6ke— occotring  to  distant  agents,  but  not  followed  by  death.  .Accord- 
ji^H  me  find  tbat  in  almast  all  cases  where  a  phantasm,  apparently  veridical, 
.11  fnad*d  the  agent's  death,  that  death  was  the  lesull  of  disease  and 
.i.  a<  accidenl.  To  this  rule  there  are  very  few  exceptions.  There  is 
%am^rnxi\tt  Fhatttoims  of  Ihe  Living  (vol.  ii.  p.  51),  where  the  phan- 
OMi  legtM  oa  tbe  evidence  to  have  preceded  by  about  half^an-hour 
(jBUgUutle  alknred  for)  a  sudden  death  by  drowning.  In  this  case  the 
fcvBpeni  w«  in  a  Norfolk  farmhDuse,  the  drowning  man^r  agent — 
MB  to  a  stonn  nIT  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha ;  and  we  have  sti^- 
^■od  dial  an  cnor  of  clocks  or  of  observation  may  account  for  the 
JBOCfttDcy.  In  another  case  the  death  was  in  a  sense  a  violent  one, 
n  B  «ia  I  luicide  -,  but  the  morbidly  excited  state  of  the  girl  a  few  hours 
o:«c  death — when  her  phantasm  was  seen— was  in  itself  a  state  of 
^M%~  But  then:  are  also  a  few  recorded  cases  (none  of  which  were  cited 
B  AoUU/au  ^  tht  Living)  whcrt:  a  phantasm  or  double  of  some  person 
iHbecn  otwerred  some  days  previous  to  that  person's  accidental  death. 
Tki  evidence  obtained  in  tlic  Census  of  Hallucinations,  however,  tended 
ID  Ao*  that  cases  of  this  sort  are  too  few  to  suggest  even  prima  fade  a 
ovl  connection  between  the  death  and  the  apparition  (see  ProcetJings 
IfJL  •oL  X.  p.  33»)- 

TluH  mudi  it  has  seemed  needful  to  say  in  order  to  explain  the  ditS- 
9tq  at  representing  by  any  one  curved  Une  the  true  time- relations  in- 
Vli«d  ia  tht*  complex  matter.  I  now  proceed  briefly  to  review  some 
af  ibe  oan  where  tbe  interval  between  death  and  phantasm  has  been 
'fastoable  bjr  mioutes  or  hours. 

It  it  not  easy  to  gel  dehnitc  cases  where  the  interval  has  been  measur- 
.1^  by  mtim/a  ;  fur  if  the  percipient  is  at  a  distance  from  the  agent 
•c  (^  seldom  be  sure  that  the  clocks  at  both  places  have  been  correct. 
»4  cotTBCtly  observed ;    while  if  he  is  present  with  the  agent  we  can 

!  Ia  sppMii  that  ihn«  wu  ui  iniervil  of  more  ihan  an  bour :  uiil 

1  am]  40  (•illiiwed  the  >)uth.     Of  ihc  jS  cues  arhete  the  pcrdpicnl'* 

I  (he  (inth  (ill  of  which,  at  cduim.  look  plice  iturinj;  ■  time  when 

/  till.  19  f«ll  within  lwcn()r-lbar  hour»  of  Ih*  doth.      Of  Ihe 

'  Um  pCTcipUal'*  cijieiiaice  foUowetl  the  death,  all  followed  within  an 

r  horn,  and  in  only  one  lincliided  by  mittalte)  wai  Ihe  twelve  honi*' 

,  though  then  »c  one  oi  two  othcn  whrat  it  i>  poniblc  thai 

■  wHifKlre 
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rarely  be  sure  that  the  phantasm  observed  is  more  than  a  mere  subjective 
hallucination.  Thus  we  have  several  accounts  of  a  rushing  sound  heard 
by  the  watcher  of  a  dying  man  just  after  his  apparent  death,  or  of  some 
kind  of  luminosity  observed  near  his  person  ;  but  this  is  just  the  moment 
when  we  may  suppose  some  subjective  hallucination  likely  to  occur,  and 
if  one  person's  senses  alone  are  affected  we  cannot  allow  much  evidential 
weight  to  the  occurrence.  I  may  add  that  one  of  our  cases  (which  I 
quote  below,  in  747)  is  remarkable  in  that  the  auditory  hallucina- 
tion— a  sound  as  of  female  voices  gently  singing — was  heard  by  five  per- 
sons— by  four  of  them,  as  it  seems,  independently — and  in  two  places,  on 
different  sides  of  the  house.  At  the  same  time,  one  person — the  Eton 
master  whose  mother  had  just  died,  and  who  was  therefore  presumably 
in  a  frame  of  mind  more  prone  to  hallucination  than  the  physician, 
matron,  friend,  or  servants  who  actually  did  hear  the  singing — himself 
heard  nothing  at  all.  In  this  case  the  physician  felt  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  L.  was  actually  dead ;  and  in  fact  it  was  during  the  laying  out  of 
the  body  that  the  sounds  occurred.  In  including  this  case  and  similar 
collective  ones  in  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  Gurney  expressly  stated 
(vol.  ii  pp.  190-92)  that  he  did  so  because  in  his  view  they  involved  at 
least  an  element  of  thought-transference  between  the  living  minds  of  the 
percipients,  whatever  other  influence  may  or  may  not  have  proceeded  from 
the  deceased  person.  But  if  we  are  finding  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
deceased  person's  power  of  influencing  other  minds  may  persist  after  death, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  dwell  on  that  aspect  of  such  an  incident  as  this.* 

709.  There  are  some  other  circumstances  also  in  which,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  death  is  already  known,  a  hallucination  occurring  shortly 
afterwards  may  have  some  slight  evidential  value.  Thus  we  have  a  case 
where  a  lady  who  knew  that  her  sister  had  died  a  few  hours  previously, 
but  who  was  not  herself  in  any  morbidly  excited  condition,  seemed  to  see 
some  one  enter  her  own  dining-room,  opening  and  shutting  the  door. 
The  percipient  (who  had  never  had  any  other  hallucination)  was  much 
astonished  when  she  found  no  one  in  the  dining-room ;  but  it  did  not  till 
some  time  afterwards  occur  to  her  that  the  incident  could  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  her  recent  loss.  This  reminds  us  of  a  case  (ii.  p.  694  ') 
where  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hill  sees  a  tall  figure  rush  into  the  room,  which 
alarms  and  surprises  him,  then  vanishes  before  he  has  time  to  recognise  it. 

^  The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  (vol.  L  p.  405) 
contain  a  case  where  a  physician  and  his  wife,  sleeping  in  separate  but  adjoining  rooms, 
are  both  of  them  awakened  by  a  bright  light.  The  physician  sees  a  figure  standing  in 
the  light ;  his  wife,  who  gets  up  to  see  what  the  light  in  her>husband's  room  may  be, 
does  not  reach  that  room  till  the  figure  has  disappeared.  The  figure  is  not  clearly 
identified,  but  has  some  resemblance  to  a  patient  of  the  physician's,  who  has  died  sud- 
denly (from  hemorrhage)  about  three  hours  before,  calling  for  her  doctor,  who  did  noc 
anticipate  this  sudden  end.  Even  this  resemblance  did  not  strike  the  percipient  until 
after  he  knew  of  the  death,  and  the  defect  in  recognition  has  prevented  me  from  quoting 
this  case  at  length. 

^  The  references  in  this  and  the  two  following  sections  are  to  PhantcLsnis  of  the  Living. 
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b:  uncle,  a  tall  laui,  dies  about  that  moment,  and  it  is  lemarked  that 
J  ■-'uiqfii  Mr.  Hill  knew  his  uncle  to  be  ill,  the  anxiety  which  he  may 
w  fclt  would  hanlly  have  given  rise  to  an  unrecognised  and  formidable 
.'«ji  boa. 

Then  arc  cues  abo  where  a  percipient  who  has  had  an  apparition  of 
.  '--^^>d  tbortly  after  that  friend's  known  death  has  had  veridkai  hallucina- 

•  ssal  other  times,  and  has  never  had  any  hallucination  of  purely  subjective 

(<npB.  Such  a  perdpieot  may  naturally  suppose  that  bis  apparition  of  the 
^((■ited  friend  possessed  tbe  same  veridical  character  which  was  common 
O  the  nxt,  although  it  was  not  per  se  evidential,  since  the  fact  of  the  death 

•  a  alnady  known. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  return  to  the  cases  which 
.  tree  fiota  this  important /r/w/d  /aa'e  drawback — cases  where  the  perci- 
i,  ai  any  rate,  unaware  that  the  death,  which  the  phantasm  seemed 
^  bad  in  fact  taken  place. 
TIOl  Id  the  fir&t  place,  there  are  a  fi:w  cases  where  a  percipient  is 
conned  of  a  death  by  a  veridical  phantasm,  and  then  some  hours  aftei> 

•  :nb  a  nmilar  phantasm,  differing  perhaps  in  detail,  recurs. 
Sodi  was  the  caie  oi  Archdeacon  Farler  (i.  p.  414),  who  twice  during 

:  oigbt  »aw  the  dripping  figure  of  a  friend  who,  as  it  turned  out,  had 

•»  drowned  during  the  previous  day.     Even  Che  first  appearance  was 

wal  bour>  after  the  death,  but  this  we  might  e^cplain  by  the  latency  of 

_:  ioqircssian  till  a  Kftson  of  quiet.     The  second  appearance  may  have 

I      HMi  ft  bad  of  injniilciGcnce  of  the  first ;  but  if  the  theory  of  latency  be 

' — '   ■    wj  that  the  jfrs/  appearance  (if  more  than  a  mere  chance- 

j  is  held  to  depend  upon  some  energy  excited  by  the  deceased 

r  death,  it  would  afford  some  ground  for  regarding  the  seeortd 

c  OS  also  veridical.     The  figure  in  this  case  was  once  more  seen 

;bt  laiet,  and  on  this  occa&ion,  as  Archdeacon  Farler  informs  me^ 

y  garl),  with  no  special  trace  of  accident 

jlar  repotitioa  occurs  (as  noted  by  Gumey,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  note) 
ES  of  Ma}ut  Moncrieff  (i.  p.  415);  of  Mr.  Keulemans(i.  p.  444^ 
a  ttas  sccoDd  phantasm  was  held  by  the  percipient  to  convey  a  fresh 
I  piaure;  of  Mr.  Hernaman  (i.  p.  561),  where,  however,  the 
i|EBt  «••  aiivt,  though  dying,  at  the  time  of  each  appearance ;  in  the  case 
ttMn.  BIu  (it.  p.  59);  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  (ii.  p.  467);  of  Mrs. 
fumaa  (u.  p.  4£a),  and  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Jones  (ii.  p.  500),  where  the  death 
*m  Jiptn  dae  to  drowning,  and  the  act  of  dying  cannot,  therefore,  have 
Imd  toy  pridongcd.  Wc  may  note  also  Mrs.  Reed's  case  (ii.  p.  337), 
■kn  a  phaotom  b  seea  tiirce  times,  the  first  two  visions  being  apparently 
ibiMI  iIm  time  of  deatli,  the  third  (occurring  to  a  different  percipleni, 
Aoba  imt^ndenlij  or  not  is  not  clearj  a  few  hours  later.  And  In 
(j|niD  Ayre'i  case  (ii.  p.  156),  a  phantom  seen  by  one  percipient  at 
■OBt  the  tiine  of  the  agent's  death  is  followed  by  hallucinatory  sounds 
iMfd  bjr  the  njae  uid  by  another  percipient  for  some  three  hours  longer, 
vol.  II-  B 
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till  tne  news  of  the  death  arrives.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cox,  again  (ii.  p. 
235),  a  child  sees  a  phantom  at  about  9  p.m.,  and  Mrs.  Cox  sees  the  same 
figure,  but  in  a  different  attitude,  at  about  midnight,  the  exact  hour  of  the 
corresponding  death  being  unknown.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Harriss  (ii.  p. 
117),  a  hallucinatory  voice^  about  the  time  of  the  death,  but  not  suggesting 
the  decedent,  is  followed  by  a  dream  the  next  night,  which  presents  the 
dead  person  as  in  the  act  of  dying.  One  or  two  other  cases  might  be 
added  to  this  list,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  matter  is  one  towards  which 
observation  should  be  specially  directed. 

711.  Turning  now  to  the  cases  where  the  phantasm  is  not  repeated, 
but  occurs  some  hours  after  death,  let  us  take  a  few  narratives  where  the 
interval  of  time  is  pretty  certain,  and  consider  how  far  the  hypothesis  of 
latency  looks  probable  in  each  instance. 

Where  there  is  no  actual  hallucination,  but  only  a  feeling  of  unique 
malaise  or  distress  following  at  a  few  hours'  interval  on  a  friend's  death  at 
a  distance,  as  in  Archdeacon  Wilson's  case  (i.  p.  280),  it  is  very  hard 
to  picture  to  ourselves  what  has  taken  place.  Some  injurious  shock  com- 
municated to  the  percipient's  brain  at  the  moment  of  the  agent's  death 
may  conceivably  have  slowly  worked  itself  into  consciousness.  The  delay 
may  have  been  due,  so  to  say,  to  physiological  rather  than  to  psychical 
causes. 

Next  take  a  case  like  that  of  Mrs.  Wheatcroft  (i.  p.  420),  or  of  Mrs. 
Evens  (ii.  p.  690),  or  Mr.  Wingfield  (quoted  in  429  0),  or  Sister  Bertha 
(quoted  below  in  743  A),  where  a  definite  hallucination  of  sight  or  sound 
occurs  some  hours  after  the  death,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  is 
in  a  case  of  this  sort  that  we  can  most  readily  suppose  that  a  ''telepathic 
impact"  received  during  the  day  has  lain  dormant  until  other  excitations  were 
hushed,  and  has  externalised  itself  as  a  hallucination  after  the  first  sleep, 
just  as  when  we  wake  from  a  first  sleep  some  subject  of  interest  or  anxiety, 
which  has  been  thrust  out  of  our  thoughts  during  the  day,  will  often  well 
upwards  into  consciousness  with  quite  a  new  distinctness  and  force.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  (for  instance)  of  Mrs.  Teale  (ii.  p.  693), 
there  is  a  deferment  of  some  eight  hours,  and  then  the  hallucination 
occurs  while  the  percipient  is  sitting  wide  awake  in  the  middle  of  her 
family.  And  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dream-cases  in  our  collection 
(given  in  section  427),  Mrs.  Storie's  experience  does  not  resemble  the 
mere  emergence  of  a  latent  impression.  It  is  long  and  complex,  and 
suggests  some  sort  of  clairvoyance ;  but  if  it  be  "telepathic  clairvoyance^" 
that  is,  a  picture  transferred  from  the  decedent's  mind,  then  it  almost 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  a  post-mortem  picture  was  thus  transferred,  a 
view  of  the  accident  and  its  consequences  fuller  than  any  which  could 
have  flashed  through  the  dying  man's  mind  during  his  moment  of  sudden 
and  violent  death  from  **  the  striking  off  of  the  top  of  the  skull "  by  a 
railway  train. 

If  once  we  assume  that  the  deceased  person's  mind  could  continue  to 
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iOoo  imag  penou  after  bis  bodily  death,  then  ihe  confused  horror  of  the 
wits  of  pictures  whicb  vrcri:  prcsetited  to  Mrs.  Stone's  view— mixed,  it 
AdoU  bn  abd.  with  an  element  of/rfsA  departure  which  there  was  nothing 
■  tacKcid«tit  iuelT  to  suggest — wouldcorrcspotid  well  enough  to  what  one 
e  a  nua's  feelings  a  few  hours  after  such  a  death  Co  be.  This  is 
If4  no  doabt,  on  hazardous  ground  ;  but  if  once  we  admit  coni- 
ation  from  the  oiher  side  of  death  as  a  working  hypothesis,  we  must 
i~'«  otanrivctto  imagine  something  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  comrouni- 
.:iag  miod.  *aA  Uie  l«si  violent  sup[}osiiion  will  be  that  that  mind  is 
-i  m  put  M  lost  occupied  with  the  same  thoughts  which  last  occupied 
-  on  cinh.  The  case  cited  below  (in  744)  of  the  gardener  Kard  and  Mrs. 
Lif  Fr^viUe  well  ilUniiatcs  tliis  view.  And  it  is  possible  tliat  there  may  be 
i^ne  iatcfprcUtion  oi  this  kind  for  some  of  the  cases  where  a  funeral 
ueae,  or  %  dead  body,  \i  what  the  phantasm  presents.  In  the  remarkable 
:3K  in  6M  wbcTC  ■  lady  sees  the  body  of  a  well-known  London  physidan 
— Aboot  ten  hours  after  death— lying  in  a  bare  unfurnished  room  (a 
:x£«^  botpital  abroadX  the  descTii)lion.  as  we  have  it,  would  certainly 
■.\  XioA.  wiUtsooie  kind  of  telepathic  clairvoyance  prolonged  after  death — 
vj«iie  power  on  the  deceased  person's  part  to  cause  the  percipient  to 
>L3JK  the  ptctoic  whkh  might  at  that  moment  be  occupying  his  own  mind. 

712.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  not  of  so  simple  a 
■.■X  at  to  admit  of  our  considering  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
..mt-rtlaiions  alone.  Wniatcvcr  else,  indeed,  a  "ghost  '  may  be,  it  is  / 
pnteblf  one  of  ibc  waA  comijlex  phenomena  In  naiurt-,  It  is  a  function  "^ 
If  t*o  nnknoim  i-ahablcs — the  incarnate  spirit's  sensitivity  and  the  dis- 
(■■tc  spirit's  capacity  of  self- manifestation.  Our  attempt,  therefore,  to 
m^  tueh  intercourse  may  begin  nt  either  end  of  the  communicadon — 
lift  the  pcrdpfcnt  or  with  ibc  agent.  We  shall  have  to  ask,  How  does 
fc  ncaraate  mind  receive  the  message  ?  and  we  shall  have  to  ask  also, 
Ho*  does  the  disotmate  mind  originate  and  convey  it? 

Horn  It  is  by  pressing  the  /irrmtr  of  these  two  iiaestions  that  we  have, 
I  ^mk,  the  best  eltance  at  present  of  gaining  fresh  light.  So  long  as  we 
•a  aMUiderillg  the  incamale  mind  we  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  on 
sxMB  gnrand :  atid  we  may  hope  to  discern  analogies  in  some  other 
laovg  that  mind*  operations  to  that  possibly  most  perplexing  of  all  its 
ipcnbtma  sihicti  consists  in  taking  cognisance  of  messages  from  unem- 
kodind  minds,  and  from  an  unseen  world.  I  think,  therefore,  that  "the 
^testway,  ibuush  most  about,"  as  Bacon  would  say,  to  the  comprehension 
ti  this  »iidden  and  sianltDK  phenomenon  lies  in  the  study  01  other  rare 
■BMal  pbeoomena  which  can  be  observed  more  at  leisure,  just  as  "the 
mat  way,  though  most  oixjut,"  to  the  comprehension  of  some  blazing 
■■oeasibk  star  has  bin  in  the  pnticnt  study  of  the  9p<.-ctni  of  the  incan- 
:  of  Issrestrial  substances  which  Uc  about  our  feet.  I  am  in 
I  thai  by  the  study  of  various  forms  of  subliminal  consciousness, 
■teal  bcnlty,  sublimioal  perception,  we  may  ultimately  obtain  a 
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conception  of  our  own  total  being  and  operation  which  may  show  us  the 
incarnate  mind's  perception  of  the  discamate  mind's  message  as  no 
isolated  anomaly,  but  an  orderly  exercise  of  natural  and  innate  powers, 
frequently  observed  in  action  in  somewhat  similar  ways. 

It  is,  I  say,  from  this  human  or  terrene  side  that  I  should  prefer,  were 
it  possible,  to  study  in  the  first  instance  all  our  cases.  Could  we  not 
only  share  but  interpret  the  percipient's  subjective  feelings,  could  we 
compare  those  feelings  with  the  feelings  evoked  by  ordinary  vision  or 
telepathy  among  living  men,  we  might  get  at  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  is  happening  than  any  observation  from  outside  of  the  details  of 
an  apparition  can  supply.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  possible  in  any 
systematic  way ;  occasional  glimpses,  inferences,  comparisons,  are  all  that 
we  can  attain  to  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
arrange  the  whole  group  of  our  cases  in  some  series  depending  on  their 
observed  external  character  and  details.  They  can,  indeed,  be  arranged 
in  more  than  one  series  of  this  kind — the  difficulty  is  in  selecting  the  most 
instructive.  That  which  I  shall  here  select  is  in  some  points  arbitrary, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  the 
clearness  and  content  of  these  apparitional  communications,  here  arranged 
mainly  in  a  descending  series,  beginning  with  those  cases  where  fullest 
knowledge  or  purpose  is  shown,  and  ending  with  those  where  the  indica- 
tion of  intelligence  becomes  feeblest,  dying  away  at  last  into  vague  sounds 
and  sights  without  recognisable  significance. 

713.  But  I  shall  begin  (see  713  A)  with  a  small  group  of 
cases,  which  I  admit  to  be  anomalous  and  non-evidential — for  we 
cannot  prove  that  they  were  more  than  subjective  experiences — yet  which 
certainly  should  not  be  lost,  filling  as  they  do,  in  all  their  grotesqueness, 
a  niche  in  our  series  otherwise  as  yet  vacant.  If  man's  spirit  is  separated 
at  death  from  his  organism,  there  must  needs  be  cases  where  that  sepaia^ 
tion,  although  apparently,  is  not  really  complete.  There  must  be  subjec- 
tive sensations  corresponding  to  the  objective  external  facts  of  apparent 
death  and  subsequent  resuscitation.  Nor  need  it  surprise  those  who  may 
have  followed  my  general  argument,  if  those  subjective  sensations  should 
prove  to  be  dreamlike  and  fantastic.  Here,  as  so  often  in  our  inquiries, 
the  very  oddity  and  unexpectedness  of  the  details — the  absence  of  that 
solemnity  which  one  would  think  the  dying  man's  own  mind  would  have 
infused  into  the  occasion — may  point  to  the  existence  of  some  reality 
beneath  the  grotesque  symbolism  of  the  transitional  dream. 

The  transitional  dream,  I  call  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable — 
remote  though  such  a  view  may  be  from  current  notions — that  the  passage 
from  one  state  to  another  may  sometimes  be  accompanied  with  some 
temporary  lack  of  adjustment  between  experiences  taking  place  in  such 
different  environments — between  the  systems  of  symbolism  belonging  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other  state.  But  the  reason  why  I  refer  to  the 
cases  in  this  place  is  that  here  we  have  perhaps  our  nearest  possible 
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IffmttA—in  H.  Bertrand's  case  the  account,  but  for  remoteness,  might 
tafe  been  eridenliil  enough — to  the  sensations  of  the  spitit  which  is 
todeivoanng  to  manifes:  itself; — an  inside  view  of  a  would-be  apparition. 
Tfce  Buratircs  stiggest,  moreover,  that  spirits  recently  freed  from  the 
body  iii«y  enjoy  a  fuller  perception  of  earthly  scenes  than  it  is  afterwards  i 
ponible  to  retain,  and  that  thus  the  predominance  of  apparitions  of  the 
MHX^  dad  nujr  be  to  some  extent  explained. 

714.  We  have,  indeed,  very  few  cases  where  actual  apparitions  give 
■wdmcc  of  may  amtiituify  in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
iata&i  00  earth.  Such  evidence  is,  naturally  enough,  more  often  fur- 
-  ^n«I  by  automatic  script  or  utterance.     But  there  is  one  case  where  a 

nt  is  fBCorded  as  ap[>earing  repeatedly — In  guardian  angel  fashion — 
:.-.-l  ctpcctally  as  foreseeing  and  sympathising  with  the  survivor's  future 

The  account  of  this  case,  given  by  Mr.  E,  Mamtchitch,  is  taken  from 
■be  "Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations"  in  the  Procttdifigs  S.P.R,, 
VOL  X.  pp.  387-9'- 

St.  rETER5Bi:HCJ,  Afrit  3i)lk,  iBgi. 

CoouDC  il  ^agira  dn  apparitions  de  Palladia,  je  dois  dire  auparavant  quel- 
ls Bou  Kir  u  pet^onoe.  Elle  ^tail  la  fille  d'un  riche  proprii^taire  russe,-mort 
s  Bois  srant  sa  oaissance.  Sa  m^re.  dans  son  d^sespoir,  voua  son  enfant 
fcBr  au  coavenL  De  W  son  nom,  itsit^  parmi  ks  religicuses.  Deux  ans  apr^s, 
IB  ■frit  moumt,  et  I'orpheline,  justju'^  I'il^e  de  14  ans,  fut  ^levi^e  dans  un 
ttmvtx  de  Moscou  par  la  tante,  qui  en  <^iait  la  sup^rieure. 

£a  1870^  ^tant  encore  ^ludiant  k  runiversii^  de  Moscou,  je  tis  la  connais- 
■■at  do  irtr*  de  PalUdia,  ifiudiam  comme  moi,  et  il  fut  souvent  question  enire 
a^daieadrcilasoci^t^  la  nonne  malgii  sol  ;  mais  ce plan  ne  fut  r^alisif  qu'en 
tin  JVtaJt  venu  en  ivt  ^  Moscou,  pour  voir  rexposilion,  et  j'y  rencontrai  par 
kavtid  'c  Mre  de  Palladia.  J'appris  qu'il  dtait  en  train  de  Tenvoyer  en  Crim^e 
fam  cause  da  tant^,  e(  je  Ic  secondai  de  mon  micux.  C'est  alors  que  Je  vis 
flBadta  poor  la  premiere  fois  ;  elle  avait  14  ans  ;  quoique  hauie  de  laille,  elle 
etac  fan  cb^re  et  d^&  poiirioaiie;  A  la  pri^re  de  son  fiire,  j'accompagnai 
Palladia  et  la  Kenr,  Mme.  P.  S.,  en  Crim^  oii  elles  rcst^rent  pour  passer  I'hiver, 
M  awi,  deoa  •canines  apris,  je  revins  Ik  KiefT. 

Eft  M  1872  je  nnconirai  par  hasard  Palladia  et  sa  sceur  \  Odessa,  oil  elles 
taiiai  *«noca  pour  consalier  les  m^dccins,  quoique  Palladia  avait  I'air  de  se 
ponar  awu  bieiu  Lc  17  AoGi,  pendant  que  je  faisais  la  lecture  aux  deux 
I'inii.  Palladia  mourut  subiiement  d'un  an^vrisme,  \  I'^ge  de  1 ;  ans. 

Ucnsaa*apris  la  mon  de  Palladia, en  iS^j.melrouvant  ^  Kiclf.il  m'amva, 
.r  nne  >oir^  du  inoii  dc  Dfcembre,  d'assister  pour  !a  premiere  fois  !i  une 
■  -Livoekpiniiqne;  j'enieodis  dcs  coups  dans  la  table  1  cela  ne  m'etonna  nulle- 
i:.ent.  car  j'^tait  sur  que  c'diait  une  plaisantene.  De  retour  chct  moi,  je  voulus 
•Qir  li  les  ntmes  coups  se  produiraient  chei  moi ;  je  me  ntis  dans  la  m^ine 
y^K^  In  Btain*  nn  la  table.  BienlAt  dcs  coups  se  firem  entendre.  Imiiant 
u  pmcdd^  dont  j*avai*  (^i  le  teinoin,  je  commengai  \  reciter  I'alphabei  ;  le  nam 
'-•:  PalladNi  tne  ftit  indtqu^  Jc  fus  dionn^,  prtsque  efTrayd  ;  ne  pouvant  me 
'.-MinniHr,  je  me  mis  de  nouveau  h  la  tabic,  ct  je  demandai  ^  Palladia, 

nait-eilo  k  m<  dire  ?      La  rrfponse  fui :  "  Kepiacer  tangr,  it  tomte."    Je  ne 
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compris  pas  de  suite  de  quoi  il  s'agissait.  Le  ^t  est  qu'elle  est  enterrde  k 
Kieff,  et  j'avais  entendu  dire  qu'on  voulait  mettre  un  monument  sur  sa  tombe, 
mais  je  n'y  avais  jamais  6t6,  et  je  ne  savais  pas  de  quel  genre  ^tait  le  monument 
Apr^s  cette  r^ponse,  je  ne  me  couchai  plus,  et  d^s  que  le  jour  panit  je  mc 
rendis  au  cimeti^re.  Non  sans  peine,  avec  I'aide  du  gardien,  je  d^couvris  enfin 
la  tombe  enfouie  sous  la  neige.  Je  m'arr^tai  stup^fi^  :  la  statue  en  marbre  de 
I'ange  avec  une  croix  dtait  tout  k  fait  de  c6t6. 

Depuis  ce  moment,  il  me  fut  prouv^  h  I'dvidence  qu'il  y  a  un  autre  monde 
avec  lequel,  je  ne  sais  comment,  nous  pouvons  entrer  en  rapport,  et  dont  les 
habitants  peuvent  nous  donner  de  telles  preuves  de  leur  existence  qu'elles 
ddsarment  le  scepticisme  le  plus  tenace. 

En  Octobre,  1876,  je  me  trouvais  k  Kieff,  et  j'dtais  en  train  de  m'installer 
dans  un  nouveau  logement  (rue  Prordsnaya)  avec  mon  camarade  de  service  au 
Minist^re  de  la  Justice,  M.  Potolof.  On  venait  de  m'apporter  un  pianino.  II 
fiit  plac^  dans  la  salle,  et  je  me  mis  k  jouer  ;  il  dtait  k  peu  pr^s  8  h.  du  soir  ;  la 
salle  oil  je  jouais  ^tait  ^clairde  par  une  lampe  pendue  au  mur.  A  c6t^  se  trou- 
vait  mon  cabinet  de  travail,  ^clair^  aussi  par  une  lampe.  Je  me  rappelle  tr^ 
bien  que  j'^tais  de  fort  bonne  humeur.  Mon  camarade,  M.  Potolof,  dtait  occup^ 
k  sa  table,  k  1' autre  bout  du  logis.  Toutes  les  portes  dtaient  ouvertes,  et  de  sa 
place  il  pouvait  voir  tr^s  bien  le  cabinet  et  la  salle  ou  je  jouais.*  Jetant  un 
regard  vers  la  porte  de  mon  cabinet  de  travail,  je  vis  tout  k  coup  Palladia.  Elle 
sc  tenait  au  milieu  de  la  porte,  un  peu  de  c6td,  avec  le  visage  toumd  vers  moL 
Elle  me  regardait  tranquillement  Elle  avait  la  m^me  robe  fonc^  qu'elle  por- 
tait  lorsqu'elle  mourut  en  ma  presence.  Sa  main  droite  pendait  librement 
Je  voyais  distinctement  ses  dpaules  et  sa  taille,  mais  ne  me  rappelle  pas  du  bas 
de  son  habit,  et  avais-je  vu  les  pieds  ? — peut-6tre,  parce  que  tout  le  temps  je  lui 
regardais  dans  les  yeux.  En  la  voyant,  j'avais  tout  k  fait  oublid  que  je  voyais 
devant  moi  non  une  personne  vivante,  mais  morte,  tellement  je  la  voyais  dis- 
tinctement ;  elle  ^tait  dclairde  de  deux  c6t^s  ;  et  d'autant  plus  j'ai  la  vue  tr^ 
bonne.  Ma  premiere  sensation  fut  un  frisson  dans  le  dos.  Je  fus  comme 
pdtrifi^  et  ma  respiration  fut  suspendue  ;  mais  ce  n'^tait  pas  un  effet  caus^  par 
la  frayeur  ou  Fexcitation, — d^tait  quelque  chose  d'autre.  Je  puis  comparer  cela 
k  la  sensation  que  j'^prouve  quand  je  regarde  en  bas  d'une  grande  hauteur  ;  je 
sens  alors  une  terrible  anxi^t^  et  en  m6me  temps  je  ne  puis  me  retenir  de  re- 
garder,  quelque  chose  m'attire  invinciblement  Combien  de  temps  Palladia 
resta  devant  moi,  je  ne  saurais  le  dire,  mais  je  me  rappelle  qu*elle  fit  un  mouve- 
ment  k  droite  et  disparut  derri^re  la  porte  du  cabinet  du  travail.  Je  me  pr^- 
cipitai  vers  elle,  mais  dans  la  porte  je  m'arr^tai,  car  alors  seulement  je  me  rap- 
pelai  qu'elle  dtait  d^jk  morte,  et  je  craignai  d'entrer,  ^tant  siir  de  la  revoir. 
Dans  ce  moment  mon  camarade  vint  k  moi  et  me  demanda  qu'est-ce  que 
j'avais  ?  Je  lui  dis  ce  qui  venait  de  se  passer  ;  alors  nous  entrkmes  au  cabinet, 
ou  nous  ne  trouvkmes  personne.  Mon  camarade,  ay  ant  entendu  la  brusque  in- 
terruption de  mon  jeu,  avait  levd  la  t^te  et,  tant  que  je  me  rappelle,  disait  avoir 
vu  aussi  quclqu'un  passer  devant  la  porte  de  mon  cabinet ;  mais,  voyant  mon 
excitation,  il  me  dit,  pour  me  tranquilliser,  que  probablement  c'^tait  Nikita, 
mon  domestique,  qui  dtait  venu  arranger  la  lampe.  Nous  allkmes  imm^diate- 
ment  dans  sa  chambre,  il  n'y  dtait  pas ;  il  ctait  en  bas,  dans  la  cuisine,  oh  il 

^  A  plan  enclosed  shows  a  suite  of  four  rooms,  M.  Potolof  s  study,  the  ante-room,  the 
drawing-room,  and  M.  Mamtchitch's  study,  all  opening  into  one  another,  the  three  doors 
between  them  being  in  one  straight  line. 
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umovar.    VoilH  commeni  Jc  vis  Palladia  pour  la  premiere  fois, 

Afii*  la  pconiife  appvition  de  Palladia,  en  Octobre,  1S76,  el  jusqu'^ 
iCJe  1>  nn*  soovenL  II  arrive  que  ]e  la  vois  trois  fois  par  semaine,  ou 
tei  fait  le  mteie  jour,  ou  bien  un  mois  ae  passe  sans  la  voir.  En  r^sum^, 
ilAka  tniu  pnocipaux  de  ces  apparitions. 

|i>  l*aUadi>  Apparaii  loujours  d'une  fagon  inattendue,  mc  prenaat  comme 
V  MiiptiJt.  JcMe  au  moineni  quand  j'y  pense  le  moins. 

(sj  QuukI  j«  vctu  la  voir  moi-mcme,  j'ai  beau  y  penser  ou  le  vouloir — die 
■"■ppM»it  pas. 

(j>  A  (fe  rarcs  exceptions,  son  apparition  n'a  aucun  rapport  avec  le  couraiH 
4i  Ba  rie,  oomme  presage  ou  averlissement  de  quelqu'  ^v^netnent  insolite. 

;4)  Jaoiaia  je  ne  la  vois  en  songe. 

(i)  Je  1a  ntn  (fgalement  quand  je  suis  seul,  ou  en  grande  compa^ie. 

(fi)  £ile  m'apparait  toujours  avcc  la  m€me  expression  sereinc  des  yeux ; 
3Jqai^  foil  >vcc  im  bible  tourire.  Elle  ne  m'a  jamais  parte,  ^  I'exceplion  de 
■-t  fnu,  qnc  jc  vai«  rncontcr  plus  loin. 

T)  Je  la  rois  loujoun  dans  la  robe  fonc^e  qu'elte  portatt  lorsqu'elle  mourui 
oEs  ae*  y«ux.  Je  vois  disiinctemeni  son  visage,  sa  tf  le,  les  ^paules  ei  les 
-n,  ouia  je  ae  vois  pas  sea  pieds,  ou  pl«l6t  Je  n"ai  pas  ie  temps  de  le 

<t-  Claque  fois,  en  voyani  Palladia  innpin^meot,  je  perds  la  parole,  je  sens 
■■i  fhnd  duu  In  dos,  je  pAlis,  je  tn'dcrie  faiblemcnt,  ct  ma  respiration  s'arrfte 
~  tn  an  tjue  me  discttl  ceux  qui  par  hasard  in'ont  observe  pendant  ce  moment). 

[•it  L'^ppariiiot)  de  Palladia  se  prolonge  une,  deux,  trois  minutes,  puis 
.  -tdnellcinent  elle  s'elface  el  se  dis^out  dans  I'espace. 

\  pttacot  j€  rib  dtoiir  trois  cas  d'appariiions  de  Palladia  dont  jc  mc 

>i)  £n  1879,  i  la  fin  de  Novembre,  h  Kieff,  j'^tais  assis  .'i  mon  bureau  k 

ntc  im  acte  d'accusaiion  :  il  ^iaii  S^  du  soir,  la  montre  ^tait  devant  moi  sur 

•  -able.  Jc  me  hiuua  d«  nnit  mon  travail,  car  ^  9  h.  je  devais  me  rendre  ^  une 

^  r^     Tout  i  coup,  en  face  de  moi,  assise  sur  un  fauteuil,  je  vis  Palladia;  die 

-  ^  te  ccnide  da  bnts  droit  sur  la  table  et  la  lete  appuyec  sur  la  main. 

-liBi  remrt  de  mon  saisissemcnl,  je  regardai  la  montre  «  je  suivis  le  mouve- 

-■•cfinde,  puis  je  rclevai  les  ycux  sur  Palladia  ;  je  vis  qu'elle 

<!'-  pose  et  son  coude  se  dessinait  daircroent  sur  la  table. 

<  ucnt  avcc  joie  et  s^r^nitt!  ;alors  pour  la  premiere  fois  je  me 

lifcioii  OP  lui  jij-ici  :   "Que  seniei-vous  h  present?"  lui  demandai-je.     Son 

— *;-  resta  I^lpa^slble:,  ses  levies,  tant  que  jc  mc  tappelte,  rest^rent  immobiles, 

^uA  j'eucniiis  diitincteroeni  sa  voix  prononcer  le  mot  "QuIAude."     "Je  com- 

podi,'  Ini  t^pundiv-je,  et  effect ivement,  en  ce  moment,  je  comprenais  toutela 

•piAotMO  qi/eDe  avail  mise  dans  ce  mot.     Kncore  une  fois,  pour  £tre  sOr  que 

Jl  a*  ttni  pa>>  fc  t^pudai  de  nouveau  la  montre  et  je  suivis  les  mouvements  de 

biprila  k  »aco«»lc  ;  jc  voyaii  claircment  comme  elle  so  mouvait.     Ayant  rap- 

iantf  SMB  RganI  sur  Palladia,  je  remarquai  qu'elle  commengait  d^j^  h  s'eflkcer 

''  Tiapwrafirr      Si  j«  m'tkais  aviso  de  noter  immediatement  la  signification  du 

.  I  *■  Qia^mde,"  ma  mdmoiro  ourait  rctenu  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avail  de  nouveau  et 

'tianfc     Mais  &  peine  avais-je  quiit^  la  table  pour  monter  en  hftut,  chez  mon 

L^amlc  Apmktiiie,  avec  tequel  nous  devions  aller  ensemble,  qu«  je  ne  pus 

Im  An  aotre  cbme  que  ce  que  je  viens  d'^crire. 

(3)  £a  1S8},  je  demeurais  chei  mes  paretus,  k  one  campagne  dn  gouveme- 
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ment  de  Poltava.  Une  dame  de  notre  connaissance  etait  venue  passer  chez 
nous  quelques  jours  avec  ses  deux  demoiselles.  Quelque  temps  apr^s  leor 
arriv^,  m'dtant  r^veilld  k  Faube  du  jour,  je  vis  Palladia  ( je  dormais  dans  une 
aile  s^par^  oii  j'^tais  tout  seul).  Elle  se  tenait  devant  moi,  k  cinq  pas  h  peu 
pr&s,  et  me  regardait  avec  un  sourire  joyeux.  S'^tant  approch^e  de  moi,  elle 
me  dit  deux  mots  :  "  J'ai  6t6,  j'ai  vu,"  et  tout  en  souriant  disparut.  Que  vou- 
laient  dire  ces  mots,  je  ne  pus  le  comprendre.  Dans  ma  chambre  dormait  avec 
moi  mon  setter.  D^s  que  j'apergus  Palladia,  le  chien  h^rissa  le  poil  et  avec 
glapissement  sauta  sur  mon  lit ;  se  pressant  vers  moi,  il  regardait  dans  la  direc- 
tion ou  je  voyais  Palladia.  Le  chien  n'aboyait  pas,  tandis  que,  ordinairement, 
il  ne  laissait  personne  entrer  dans  la  chambre  sans  aboyer  et  grogner.  £t 
toutes  les  fois,  quand  mon  chien  voyait  Palladia,  il  se  pressait  aupr^s  de  moi, 
comme  cherchant  un  refuge.  Quand  Palladia  disparut  et  je  vins  dans  la 
maison,  je  ne  dis  rien  k  personne  de  cette  incident.  Le  soir  du  meme  jour,  la 
fille  ain^e  de  la  dame  qui  se  trouvait  chez  nous  me  raconta  qu'une  chose  Strange 
lui  ^tait  arrivde  ce  matin  :  "  M'dtant  r^veillde  de  grand  matin,"  me  dit-elle, "  j*ai 
senti  comme  si  quelqu'un  se  tenait  au  chevet  de  mon  lit,  et  j'entendis  distincte- 
ment  une  voix  me  disant :  '  Ne  me  crains  pas,  je  suis  bonne  et  aimante.'  Je 
toumai  la  t^te,  mais  je  ne  vis  rien  ;  ma  m^re  et  ma  sceur  dormaient  tranquille- 
ment ;  cela  m'a  fort  dtonn^e,  car  jamais  rien  de  pareil  ne  m'est  arrivd"  Sur 
quoi  je  rdpondis  que  bien  des  choses  inexplicables  nous  arrivent ;  mais  je  ne  lui 
dit  rien  de  ce  que  j'avais  vu  le  matin.  Seulement  un  an  plus  tard,  quand  j'^tais 
d^jk  son  fiancd,  je  lui  fis  part  de  Tapparition  et  des  paroles  de  Palladia  le  m^me 
jour.  N'dtait-ce  pas  elle  qui  dtait  venue  la  voir  aussi  ?  Je  dois  ajouter  que 
j'avais  vu  alors  cette  demoiselle  pour  la  premiere  fois  et  que  je  ne  pensais  pas 
du  tout  que  j'allais  I'dpouser. 

(3)  En  Octobre,  1890,  je  me  trouvais  avec  ma  femme  et  mon  fils,  ig^  de 
deux  ans,  chez  mes  anciens  amis,  les  Strijewsky,  k  leur  campagne  du  gouveme- 
ment  de  Woron^je.  Un  jour,  vers  les  7  h.  du  soir,  rentrant  de  la  chasse,  je 
passai  dans  I'aile  que  nous  habitions  pour  changer  de  toilette  ;  j'^tais  assis  dans 
une  chambre  ^clair^e  par  une  grande  lampe.  La  porte  s'ouvrit  et  mon  fils  Ol^g 
accourut ;  il  se  tenait  aupr^s  de  mon  fauteuil,  quand  Palladia  apparut  tout  k 
coup  devant  moi.  Jetant  sur  lui  un  coup  d'ceil,  je  remarquai  qu'il  ne  d^tachait 
pas  les  yeux  de  Palladia  ;  se  toumant  vers  moi  et  montrant  Palladia  du  doigt, 
il  pronon^a :  "  La  tante."  Je  le  pris  sur  les  genoux  et  jetai  un  regard  sur 
Palladia,  mais  elle  n'^tait  plus.  Le  visage  d'Ol^  ^tait  tout  k  fait  tranquil  et 
joyeux;  il  commen^ait  seulement  k  parler,  ce  qui  explique  la  denomination 
qu'il  donna  k  Palladia.  EuckNE  Mamtchitch. 

Mrs.  Mamtchitch  writes : — 

5  Afai,  1891. 

Je  me  rappelle  tr^s  bien  que  le  10  Juillet  1885,  lorsque  nous  dtions  en  visite 
chez  les  parents  de  M.  E.  Mamtchitch,  je  m'^tais  r^veiU^e  k  I'aube  du  jour,  car 
il  avait  6t6  convenu  entre  moi  et  ma  soeur  que  nous  irions  faire  une  promenade 
matinale.  M'^tant  soulev^e  sur  le  lit,  je  vis  que  maman  et  ma  soeur  dormaient, 
et  en  ce  moment  je  sentis  comme  si  quelqu'un  se  tenait  k  mon  chevet.  M'^tant 
toum^e  k  demi— car  je  craignais  de  bien  regarder— je  ne  vis  personne  ;  m'^tant 
recouchde,  j'entendis  imm^diatement,  derri^re  et  au  dessus  de  ma  t6te,  une 
voix  de  femme  me  disant  doucement,  mais  distinctement :  "  Ne  me  crains  pas, 
je  suis  bonne  et  aimante,"  et  encore  toute  une  phrase  que  j'oubliai  k  Pinstant 
mtoe.    Imm^iatement  apr^s  je  mliabiUai  et  j'allai  me  promener.    C'est 
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aamge  qae  as  pan>lcs  ne  m'efTray^rent  pas  du  lout.  De  retour,  je  n'en  dis 
1^  vi  k  ma  m^re,  ni  k  ma  scEur,  car  dies  n'aimaieni  pas  dc  telles  choses  et 
I'TaDjrainu  pas  ;  innis  Ic  soir  du  mfme  Jour,  comme  la  conversation  tourna  sur 
lnymiitBie,  je  ncontai  i  M.  M.  ce  qui  venait  de  m'arrivcr  le  matin  ;  il  ne  mc 
i^jMirfif  RCB  de  paniciUier. 

)e  tfM  jomaii  cu  aucune  baUucinaiion,  ni  avani,  ni  apr^s  cet  incident,  i 
teaptida  tftm  cm  lout  r^ent,  quaod  jc  me  suis  vue  moi-m^me,  de  quoi  je 
(■knt  uBc  autre  fois.  Sophis  Mamtchitch. 

SCr.  Potolof  writes  to  the  collector,  Mr.  AksakolT: — 

Rl't  SCHFALERNATA,   a6,      S.    PjiTEKSROUBG,  it  lO  Mai,  l8gi. 

MOKSIBUR,— En  rAponse  k  voire  letire  du  8  Mai  et  les  quesiions  que  vous 
■•  ycMi  nlaiivoncDt  k  I'incident  avec  M.  E.  Mamtchitch,  lorsque  dans  les 
■■te  1876-77  Dous  habitions  ensemble  KiefT,  rue  Proresnaya,  maison 
^«nky.  je  pui*  vous  communiquer  ce  qui  suit.  Efieciivement,  Je  fus  alors 
-^Mia  coBiBie  M.  M..  pendant  qu'il  jouait  un  soir  du  piano  quelque  air  m^lan- 
•>qoe,  ilcteitDmpil  bnisquemem  (comme  si  aprfis  avoir  fortement  attaqui  le 
aviet,  aei  mxins  s'ftaient  subitement  affaissifes^  ci  lorsque  jc  vlns  id  deinander 
aqni  tni  ^tait  amv^,  il  mc  r^pordit  qu'il  venait  de  voir  apparaiire  !e  famdme 

#  iUbdia,  te  tenAnt  derri^te  la  draperie  de  la  porte  de  la  chambre  coniigue 
4adk  oa*e  mnirait  le  pixno.  Je  dois  ajouter  que  noire  appanement  commuQ 
tenait  one  cnnlade  de  trois  chambres,   sans  compter  celle  de  I'cntr^  qui 

•  copaji  Ic  milieu  ;  jc  tntvaillais  dans  ma  chambre,  qui  ^tait  k  droiie  de  celle  de 
mucc,  et  je  pouvais  voir  loute  I'enRlade  bien  ^clairee.  Ce  qui  me  regards 
.  •-noniMSciaeni,  je  ne  vis  en  ce  moment  aucune  figure  humaine  passer  par  les 
dc  M,  M.,  mais  je  ne  nie  pas  que  pour  le  tranquilliser  j'essayai 
est  incident  par  I'entnfc  de  notr^  domestique  Nikita  ;  il  se  peut 
,  ne  I'ayant  pu  trouv^  dans  nos  appartemcnts,  nous  allAmes  le  chercher 
■  kn»  dans  la  oiialae.     Voiiii  tout  ce  que  je  puis  vous  dire  relativement  k  cei 

rifclil  W.    POTOLOP. 

Note  by  the  cotlector : — 

S.  p£rEll5Bot-iiQ.  If  16,38  Mai.  1851. 

maauKriH  nisses  de  M.  et  Madame  Mamtdiiich,  et  de  M. 
partie  du  manuscrti  de   M.  .Mamicliitch,  jusqti'k  la 
de  Palladia,  eat  abr^t^e. 

M.  Mamtchitch  plusieurs  fois,  mais  je  n'avais  aucune  id6e 
nutantes  de  Palladia.     M.  Mamtchitch  a  vu  aussi  d'autres 
qoe  celle  de  Palladia,  mais  je  n'ai  pas  eu  le  temps  d'en  faire  un 
■taMaadHOi  circomtaniieL  A.  Aksakoff. 

Among  npeated  ^inritions  this  case  at  present  stands  almost  alone ; 

*  p—H**"  will  be  found  when  we  conic  to  deal  with  the  persistent 
'antnill^"  or  alleged  communicating  spirits,  which  inl^uence  trance- 
■Mnace  or  antotnatic  scnpt. 

A  caie  beating  tome  resemblance  to  Palladia's  is  given  in  Procttdtngi 
tP.K.,  ToL  Tiii.  p.  1J5,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  repeated  com- 
^mkabotu  luv  there  made  in  drtam.  I  add  in  714  A  another  case, 
''■.jsa  tbe  decraicd  person  seems  to  make  repeated  efforts  to  impress 
%  a  wjih  prompicd  by  continued  a^ection. 
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716.  Less  uncommon  are  the  cases  where  an  apparition,  occurring 
singly  and  not  repeated,  indicates  a  continued  knowledge  of  the  affiiirs 
of  earth.  That  knowledge,  indeed,  runs  mainly,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
in  two  directions.  There  is  often  knowledge  of  some  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  deceased  person's  own  death,  as  the  appearance  of  his 
body  after  dissolution,  or  the  place  of  its  temporary  deposit  or  final  burial 
And  there  is  often  knowledge  of  the  impending  or  actual  death  of  some 
friend  of  the  deceased  person's.  On  the  view  here  taken  of  the  gradual 
passage  from  the  one  environment  into  the  other,  both  these  kinds  of 
knowledge  seem  probable  enough.  I  think  it  likely  that  some  part  of  the 
/  consciousness  after  death  may  for  some  time  be  dreamily  occupied  with 
the  physical  scene.  And  similarly,  when  some  surviving  friend  is  gradu- 
ally verging  towards  the  same  dissolution,  the  fact  may  be  readily  per- 
ceptible in  the  spiritual  world.  When  the  friend  has  actually  died,  the 
knowledge  which  his  predecessor  may  have  of  his  transition  is  knowledge 
appertaining  to  events  of  the  next  world  as  much  as  of  this. 

716.  But  apart  from  this  information,  acquired  perhaps  on  the  border- 
land between  two  states,  apparitions  do  sometimes  imply  a  perception  of 
more  definitely  terrene  events,  such  as  the  moral  crises  (as  marriage, 
grave  quarrels,  or  impending  crimes)  of  friends  left  behind  on  earth.  I 
quote  in  716  A  a  specimen  of  this  class, — a  case  of  impressive  warning 
in  which  the  phantom  was  seen  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  had  already 
had  a  less  evidential  experience. 

A  word  as  to  the  light  thrown  on  each  other  by  these  two  successive 
experiences  of  the  same  percipient  The  latter  experience,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  is  strongly  evidential.  The  nature  of  the  warning  given  is 
such  that  the  case  would  hardly  have  been  communicated  to  us,  even  for 
anonymous  publication,  except  under  a  grave  sense  of  its  importance. 
The  former  experience  lacks,  by  its  nature,  coincidental  proof.  The 
daughter  knew  of  her  father's  death;  she  hoped,  although  uncertainly, 
that  all  was  well  with  him;  and  the  vision  announcing  his  bliss  might 
thus  have  been  the  creation  of  her  own  mind.  It  was  a  "vision  of  con- 
solation "  of  a  frequent  type — a  type  excluded  from  our  evidential  reckon- 
ings. Yet  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  of  the  two  visions  thus  similar  the 
one  was  really  due  to  spiritual  agency  and  the  other  was  not  I  regard 
each  as  corroborating  and  lending  weight  to  the  other. 

I  add  in  716  B  another  case  of  similar  type,  the  message  in  which, 
while  felt  by  the  percipient  to  be  convincing  and  satisfactory,  was 
held  too  private  to  be  communicated  in  detail.  It  is  plain  that  just  in 
the  cases  where  the  message  is  most  intimately  veracious,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  likely  to  be  felt  as  to  making  it  known  to  strangers. 

I  have  already  given  a  case  (in  714)  where  a  departed  spirit  seems  to 
show  a  sympathetic  anticipation  of  a  marriage  some  time  before  it  is 
contemplated.  In  another  case,  given  in  716  0,  the  percipient,  Mrs  V., 
describes  a  vision  of  a  mother's  form  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  a  church 
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•V»  her  sot)  is  undergoing  the  rile  of  confirmstion.  That  vision, 
iced.  in%ht  ha»e  been  purely  subjective,  as  Mrs.  V.  was  familiar  with 
<  departed  nwfher's  aspect;  though  value  is  given  to  it  by  the  fact 
I   Mn.   V.    has    had    other  experiences  which    included    evidential 


JIT.  Fnwn  thete  instances  of  knowledge  shown  by  the  departed  of 
^■B  wfaich  >ccm  wholly  terrene,  I  pass  to  knowledge  of  events  which 
Ma  if)  muc  sense  more  nearly  concerned  with  the  spirit-world.  We 
Iw^  ■>  abvady  binled,  a  considerable  group  of  cases  where  a  spirit  seems 
U^wwan  o€  the  ifi^ndin^  t/eati  of  a  survivor.  In  some  few  of  those 
n^  the  foreknowledge  is  entirely  inexphcable  by  any  such  foresight  as 
•c  aarals  can  imagine.  But  those  cases  I  shall  not  cite  here ;  de- 
Woe  t)>ein  until  the  whole  question  of  the  limits  of  spiritual  precogni- 
liBconca  10  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  In  the  cases  to  which  I 
Ad  MM  allude  the  degree  of  foresight  seems  not  greater  than  that  of 
mbary  spectators,  ejicept  in  the  case  to  be  first  given,  where,  though 
At  ftmiif  did  not  foresee  the  death,  a  physician  might,  for  aught  we 
toa»,  hsve  been  able  10  anticipate  it  However  explained,  the  case  is 
■e  (d  the  best  .at  tested,  and  in  itself  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  thai 

The  account,  which  1  quote  from  Proceedinss  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  17. 
*u  icnt  in  tSSy  lo  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  by 
Jfc.  F.  G..  of  Bo*lon.  Professor  Royce  and  Ur.  Hodgson  vouch  for  the 
and  good  position  of  the  informants ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  percipient  himself,  his  father  and  brother  are  first-hand 
as  regards  the  most  important  point,— the  effect  produced  by 
symbolic  item  in  the  phantom's  aspect.    Mr.  G.  writes ; — 

January  lift,  iSSe. 

-Replyins  to  the  recently  published  request  of  your  Society  for  actual 

I  of  psychical  phenomena,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  rcmark- 

coce  tr»  the  consideration  of  your  distinguished  Society,  with  the 

:  that  the  event  made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than 

incidcDts  of  my  whole  life.     1  have  never  mentioned  it  outside  of 

-  tjf^y  and  a  few  intimate  friends,  knowing  well  that  few  would  believe  it,  or 

tjciibe  II  to  some  disordered  state  of  my  mind  at  the  time  ;  bul  I  well  know 

-"T  irm«  in  belter  health  or  possess«l  a  clearer  head  and  mind  than  at 

■  —  ■■  -^rrarred. 

-   Tiy  only  sister,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years,  died  suddenly  of 

M.   Louts,  Mo.     My  attachment  for  her  was  very  strong,  and  the 

.-  r>ne  10  me.     A  year  or  bo  after  her  death  the  writer  became  a 

"  r,  and  it  was  in  1876,  while  on  one  of  my  Western  trips,  that 

;     (be  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  .ind  had  Kore  to  my  room  at 

p  »end  in  my  ordera,  which  were  unusually  large  ones,  so 

I  wAi    >n  J>  ^'■'y  happy  frame  of  mind  indeed.     My  ihoughu,  of  course. 

"T  about  these  ordcr:^  knowing  how  pleased  my  house  would  be  at  my 

.  zx».     I  had  not  been  thinking  of  my  late  sister,  or  in  any  manner  reflecting 
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00  tiae  patt.  The  honr  W3S  riigii  nooii,  and  ±e  soil  was  shimng  cheerfully  into 
my  mom.  Wbile  bnsilv  snaicn^  a.  cigar  and  wxxting  out  my  orders,  I  sud- 
denly berami*  caasdaas  diar  aome  cme  was  simng  qq  my  left,  with  one  arm 
nestin^^  on  the  zabie.  Quick  as  a.  iafrh  E  onxxed  and  <£stinctly  saw  the  form  of 
.-ny  dead  siscer,  and  tar  a  brie£  iccnnd  or  so  looked  her  sqoarely  in  the  &ce  ; 
and  so  sure  was  I  rhar  it  was  ihe,  rhar  I  agcang  forward  in  delight,  calling  her 
hy  name,  and,  as  I  did  §0,  die  anparitfon  instandy  vamsfaed.  Naturally  I  was 
suxtled  and  dumhfonndedy  almost  doubcn^  my  yti-srs ;  hot  the  cigar  in  my 
mouth,  and  pen  m  hand,  with  the  ink  scxQ  moist  on  my  letter,  I  satisfied  myself 

1  bad  not  been  dreaming  and  was  wide  awaken  I  was  near  enough  to  touch 
her,  had  it  been  a  physical  possibility,  and  noted  her  feamres>  expression,  and 
details  of  dress,  &c.  She  appeared  as  if  alhre.  Her  eyes  looked  kindly  and 
perfectly  natnral  into  mine.  Her  skm  was  so  jfe-fike  that  I  could  see  the  glow 
or  moisture  on  its  ^mrfiirey  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no  change  in  her 
appearance,  otherwise  than  when  aHre. 

Now  comes  the  most  remarkable  confinmiHom  of  my  statement,  which  cannot 
be  doobted  by  those  who  know  what  I  state  actually  occurred.  This  visitatioD» 
or  whatever  you  may  caQ  it,  so  impressed  me  diat  I  took  the  next  train  home, 
and  in  the  presence  of  my  parents  and  others  I  related  what  had  occurred 
My  £uher,  a  man  of  rare  good  sense  and  very  practical,  was  inclined  to  ridicule 
me,  as  he  saw  how  eamesdy  I  believed  what  I  stated ;  but  he,  too,  was  amazed 
when  later  on  I  told  them  of  a  bright  red  line  or  scratch  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  my  sister's  face,  which  I  distinctly  had  seen.  When  I  mentioned  this  my 
mother  rose  trembling  to  her  feet  and  neady  fiiinted  away,  and  as  soon  as  she 
sufficiently  recovered  her  self-possession,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  foce, 
she  exclaimed  that  I  had  indeed  seen  my  sister,  as  no  living  mortal  but  herself 
was  aware  of  that  scratch,  which  she  had  accidentally  made  while  doing  some 
litde  act  <A  kindness  after  my  sister  s  death.  She  said  she  weU  remembered  how 
pained  she  was  to  think  she  should  have,  unint^itionally,  marred  the  features  of 
her  dead  daughter,  and  that  unknown  to  aQ,  how  she  had  carefoUy  obliterated 
all  traces  of  the  slight  scratch  with  the  aid  of  powder,  &C.,  and  that  she  had 
never  mentioned  it  to  a  human  being  from  that  day  to  this.  In  proof,  neither 
my  ^her  nor  any  of  our  family  had  detected  it,  and  positively  were  unaware  of 
the  incident,  yet  /  saw  the  scratch  as  bright  as  if  just  made.  So  strangely 
impressed  was  my  mother,  that  even  after  she  had  retired  to  rest  she  got  up  and 
dressed,  came  to  me  and  told  me  she  knew  at  least  that  I  had  seen  my  sister. 
A  lew  weeks  later  my  mother  died,  happy  in  her  belief  she  would  rejoin  her 
favourite  daughter  in  a  better  world 

In  a  further  letter  Mr.  F.  G.  adds : — 

There  was  nothing  of  a  spiritual  or  ghostly  nature  in  either  the  form  or 
dress  of  my  sister,  she  appearing  perfectly  natural,  and  dressed  in  clothing  that 
she  usually  wore  in  life,  and  which  was  ^suniliar  to  me.  From  her  position  at 
the  table,  I  could  only  see  her  from  the  waist  up^  and  her  appearance  and 
everything  she  wore  is  indelibly  photographed  in  my  mind  I  even  had  time  to 
nolice  the  collar  and  little  breastpin  she  wore,  as  well  as  the  comb  in  her  hair, 
after  the  style  then  worn  by  young  ladie&  The  dress  had  no  particular  associa- 
tirm  for  me  or  my  mother,  no  more  so  than  others  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing ;  but  to-day^  while  I  have  forgotten  all  her  other  dresses^  pins^  and 
combs^  1  could  go  to  her  trunk  (which  we  have  just  as  she  left  it)  and  pick  out 
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---i  rvrj  dns»  and  ornaments  she  wore  when  she  appeared  to  ine,  so  well  do  1 

Voa  are  correct  in  understanding  Ihat  1  returned  hunie  earlier  than  I  had 
-^idcil,  u  tl  had  such  an  effect  on  me  that  I  could  hardly  think  of  any 
rid  loAticr:  in  bci,  1  abandoned  a  trip  thai  I  had  barely  commenced,  and, 
.LSMti\y,  waaU  bave  remained  on  the  road  a  month  longer. 

Mr.  F.  G.  ag«in  writes  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  January  a3rd,  1888  : — 

K»  per  four  request,  I  enclose  a  letter  from  my  father  whicb  is  indorsed  by 

'juxbKt,  conlimiing  the  statement  I  made  to  them  of  the  apparition  I  had 

^-i    I  wiU  Add  that  my  biher  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citiiens 

k.  Mo.,  a  retired  merchant,  whose  winter  residence  is  at  ,  Ills., 

t  out  by  rail     He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  but  a  remarkably 
d  genclcman  in  body  and  mind,  and  a  very  learned  man  as  well. 
,  be  is  slow  to  belici'e  things  that  reason  cannot  explain. 
Hj  baotbet,  wbo  Indoraes  the  statement,  has  resided  in  Boston  for  twelve  years, 

I  Street,  as  per  leiter-head  above,  and  the  last  man  in 

o  take  stock  in  statements  without  good  proof  The  others  who 
If  (includiag  my  mother)  are  now  dead,  or  were  then  so  young  as  to 
«  h>v0  bot  a  dim  remembrance  of  the  matter. 
Yon  will  oote  that  my  father  refers  to  the  "scratch,"  and  it  was  this  that 
T^itM  aD,  even  himself,  aiid  which  wc  have  never  been  able  to  account  for, 
brtScr  than  that  in  some  mysterious  way  I  had  actually  seen  my  sister  m'ne 
p^n  mftrr-  tUatk,  and  had  particularly  noticed  and  described  to  my  parents 
■rffuBilj'  this  bnjfbt  red  scratch,  and  which,  beyond  all  doubt  in  our  minds, 
m^fcliiiwii  to  a  *ouI  save  my  mother,  who  had  accidentally  caused  it. 

Wbcn  I  made  my  statement,  all,  of  course,  listened  and  were  interested  ; 
taAcnUlMr  would  probably  have  passed  with  comments  that  it  was  a  freak 
4  ^^tOTf  had  not  I  asked  about  the  scratch,  and  the  instant  I  mentioned  it 
SB«ber  wai  aroused  at  if  she  had  received  an  electric  shock,  as  she  had 
tqlil  >acjel  frain  oil,  and  Jhe  alone  was  able  to  explain  it.  My  mother  was  a 
^■Bc  CbriMian  lady,  who  was  for  twenty-five  years  superintendent  of  a  large 
•AKdaM  in  her  church,  the  Southern  Methodist,  and  a  directress  in  many 
dahnblc  inatitnitoDS,  and  was  highly  educated.  No  lady  at  the  time  stood 
•cho  ia  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  she  was,  besides,  a  woman  of  rare  good 

I  OKOtioa  tbese  points  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  character  and  standing 
Asm  wbotc  testimony,  in  such  a  case,  is  necessary. 

(.Signed)  F.  G. 

FrwaMr.  H.G.:- 

,  III*.,  Januaij  aoM,  1B88. 

DC*A  F.,— Voon  of  i6th  insi.  is  received.  En  reply  to  your  questions 
itia(  to  foax  baTino  seen  our  Annie,  while  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  I  will  stale 
'iXL  1  wtB  remember  the  itatcmeni  you  made  to  family  on  your  return  home. 
iu>ea>bcf  yotiT  staling  how  she  looked  in  ordinary  home  dress,  and  parti- 
Jirfjr  about  the  scratch  (or  red  (pot)  on  her  face,  which  you  could  not  account 
-  b«  wliicb  was  fully  explained  by  your  mother.  The  spot  was  made  while 
r  oaiuf  sametbing  about  her  head  while  in  the  casket,  and  covered  with 
-•dar.      AQ  *I>o  beard  you  relate  the  phenomenal    tight  thought  it  was 
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trac    You  well  know  how  sceptical  I  am  about  things  which  reason  cannot 
explain. 

(Signed)  H.  G.  (fJELther). 

I  was  present  at  the  time  and  indorse  the  above. 

(Signed)  K.  G.  (brother). 

The  apparent  redness  of  the  scratch  on  the  face  of  the  apparition  goes, 
naturally  enough  with  the  look  of  life  in  the  face.  The  phantom  did  not 
appear  as  a  corpse,  but  as  a  blooming  girl,  and  the  scratch  showed  as  it 
would  have  shown  if  made  during  life. 

Dr.  Hodgson  visited  Mr.  F.  G.  later,  and  sent  us  the  following  notes 

of  his  interview : — 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  16/A,  189a 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  F.  G.,  now  forty-three  years  of  age,  he  says  that 
there  was  a  very  special  sympathy  between  his  mother,  sister,  and  himself. 

When  he  saw  the  apparition  he  was  seated  at  a  small  table,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  had  his  left  elbow  on  the  table.  The  scratch  which  he  saw 
was  on  the  right  side  of  his  sister's  nose,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  was  a  somewhat  ragged  mark.  His  home  at  the  time  of  the  incident  was 
in  St.  Louis.  His  mother  died  within  two  weeks  after  the  incident.  His  sister's 
face  was  hardly  a  foot  away  from  his  own.  The  sun  was  shining  upon  it  through 
the  open  window.    The  figure  disappeared  like  an  instantaneous  evaporation. 

Mr.  G.  has  had  another  experience,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  character. 
Last  fall  the  impression  persisted  for  some  time  of  a  lady  friend  of  his,  and  he 
could  not  rid  himself  for  some  time  of  thoughts  of  her.  He  found  afterwards 
that  she  died  at  the  time  of  the  curious  persistence  of  his  impression. 

Mr.  G.  appears  to  be  a  first-class  witness. 

R.  Hodgson. 

I  have  ranked  this  case  primd  facie  as  a  perception  by  the  spirit  of  her 
mother's  approaching  death.  That  coincidence  is  too  marked  to  be  ex- 
plained away :  the  son  is  brought  home  in  time  to  see  his  mother  once 
more  by  perhaps  the  only  means  which  would  have  succeeded  ;  and  the 
mother  herself  is  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  her  daughter  loves  and 
awaits  her.  Mr.  Podmore  ^  has  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
daughter's  figure  was  a  mere  projection  from  the  mother's  mind :  a  con- 
ception which  has  scarcely  any  analogy  to  support  it ;  for  the  one  ancient 
case  of  Wesermann's  projection  of  a  female  figure  to  a  distance  (already 
recounted  in  668  G)  remains,  I  think,  the  sole  instance  where  an  agent 
has  generated  a  hallucinatory  figure  or  group  of  figures  which  did  not,  at 
any  rate,  include  his  own.  I  mean  that  he  may  spontaneously  project  a 
picture  of  himself  as  he  is  or  dreams  himself  to  be  situated,  perhaps  with 
other  figures  round  him,  but  not,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  the  single 
figure  of  some  one  other  than  himself.  Whilst  not  assuming  that  this  rule 
can  have  no  exceptions,  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  has  been 
transgressed  in  the  present  case.     Nay,  I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the 

*  See  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  from  another  point  of  view,"  Proceedings  S.P.R.» 
voL  vi  p.  291. 
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i^KK  wu  not  that  of  the  corpse  with  the  dull  mark  on  which  the  mother's 
tbOQghu  migbi  dwdl,  but  was  that  of  the  girl  in  health  and 
the  symbolic  red  mark  worn  simply  as  a  test  of  identity, 
^ea  fat  ID  ibow  that  it  was  not  the  tnolher's  mind  from  whence  that  image 
.\s  to  the  spirit's  own  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  body  after 
s  aobcequcnt  group  of  cases  will,  I  think,  show  th»t  this  specific 
^n  fd fmtt-mffrtem  perception  is  not  unusual  (see  730  and  731  A). 
^^Bj  add  in  Apt^cndiccs  three  other  cases  where  the  impending  death  of 
^^Hv*i«oc  Menu  to  be  indicated.^  In  one  of  them — the  apparition  of  a 
^^■ttcg  female  figure  to  two  officers  (717  0) — the  ideniificatton  of  that 
^p^K  «•  the  wife  of  the  dying  man  is  very  imperfect.  But  the  appear- 
I  «Z  of  the  figure  to  two  persons  collectively  is  well  attested,  and  this  is, 
saigr  nic,  the  explanation  most  in  accordance  with  analogy. 

n&  I  pUcc  n«xi  by  themselves  a  small  group  of  cases  which  have 
'at  latcnsS  oi  uniting  the  group  just  recounlcil,  where  the  spirit  anticipates, 
te  fiiend's  dcpailure.  with  the  group  next  to  be  considered,  where  the 
^nt  wek»inei  the  friend  alieady  departed  from  earth.  'I'his  class  forms 
time  a  nattiral  extension  of  the  clairvoyance  of  the  dying 
a  BORIC  "  reciprocal "  cases  {f.g.  in  the  case  of  Miss  W.,  where 
:  dying  aani  has  a  vision  of  her  little  niece  who  sees  an  apparition  of 
■^.  St  the  same  time ;  see  Fhanlanns  0/  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  253), 
.-  ■>  the  approaching  severance  of  spirit  from  body  there  aided  the 
.  nt  to  project  its  observation  aniong  incarnate  spirits  at  a  distance 
.  o  thift  evtb,  to  here  does  that  same  approaching  severaiKc  enaMe 
-  djr^nfj   person  to  sec  spirits  who  are  already  in   the  ne.tt   world. 

-  a  not  very  uncommon  for  dying  persons  to  say,  or  lo  indicate  when 
-TOild  speccb,  that  ihey  sec  spirit  friends  apparently  near  them.     But, 

-  co«r«e,  stKh  vision  becomes  evideniiaJ  only  when  the  dying  person  is 
■jwnn  that  (he  friend  whose  spirit  he  sees  has  actually  departed,  or  is 

I*  abonl  lo  dtpart.  from  earth.  Such  a  conjuncture  must  plainly  be 
^«;  it  is  even  rather  surprising  thatihese  'Peak  in  Daiien  "  cases,  as 
IG»  Cubbc  ha*  termed  them  in  a  small  collection  which  she  made 
mmt  yean  ago,  should  be  found  at  atl.  We  can  add  to  Miss  Cobbe's 
^■s  two  of  ^T  allestation.  whith  I  give  in  718  A  and  B. 

n9.  From  thi*  last  group,  then,  there  is  scarcely  a  noticeable  transi- 
iat  to  the  group  where  departed  spirits  manifest  their  knowledge  that 
HBC  friend  who  survived  ibem  has  now  passed  on  into  their  world.  That 
mA  nscogmtion  nrxl  welcome  does  in  fact  take  place,  later  evidence, 
*swa  opecially  from  trance-utterances,  will  give  good  ground  to  believe. 
OWf  tardy,  however,  will  such  welcomc^taking  place  as  it  does  in  the 
^■nml  world — t<c  rcflccicd  by  apparitions  in  this.  H'hen  so  reflected,  it 
■if  like  different  forms,  from  an  actual  utterance  of  sympathy,  as  from 
tkaoni  departed  friend,  down  lo  a  mere  silent  presence,  perhaps  inex- 

'  fat  MMM  ciulo«*  panileU  lo  thcK  modctii  aaet  irota  ikvagc  belieb,  kc 
He  4adMW  taa^»  H^,  Jhltu/,  and  /ithgimt,  vol.  i.  pp.  105-6, 
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plicable  except  to  those  who  happen  to  have  known  some  long  prede- 
ceased friend  of  the  decedent's. 

I  quote  in  full  one  of  the  roost  complete  cases  of  this  t]^,  which  was 
brought  to  us  by  the  Census  of  Hallucinations  {Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x. 
pp.  380-82). 

From  Miss  L.  Dodson : — 

September  14/A,  1891. 

On  June  5th,  1887,  a  Sunday  evening,*  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night, 
being  awake,  my  name  was  called  three  times.  I  answered  twice,  thinking  it 
was  my  uncle,  "  Come  in.  Uncle  George,  I  am  awake,"  but  the  third  time  I 
recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  my  mother,  who  had  been  dead  sixteen  years. 
I  said,  "  Mamma  1 ''  She  then  came  round  a  screen  near  my  bedside  with  two 
children  in  her  arms,  and  placed  them  in  my  arms  and  put  the  bedclothes  over 
them  and  said,  "  Lucy,  promise  me  to  take  care  of  them,  for  their  mother  is 
just  dead.'*  I  said,  "Yes,  mamma."  She  repeated,  ^^ Promise  me  to  take  care 
of  them."  I  replied,  "Yes,  I  promise  you  ;"  and  I  added,  "Oh,  mamma,  stay 
and  speak  to  me,  I  am  so  wretched."  She  replied,  "  Not  yet,  my  child,"  then 
she  seemed  to  go  round  the  screen  again,  and  I  remained,  feeling  the  children 
to  be  still  in  my  arms,  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  there  was  nothing. 
Tuesday  morning,  June  7th,  I  received  the  news  of  my  sister-in-law's  death. 
She  had  given  birth  to  a  child  three  weeks  before,  which  I  did  not  know  till 
after  her  death. 

I  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep,  and  the  room  was  lighted  by  a  gaslight  in  the 
street  outside.  I  was  out  of  health,  and  in  anxiety  about  family  troubles.  My 
age  was  forty-two.  I  was  quite  alone.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my 
uncle  the  next  morning.  He  thought  I  was  sickening  for  brain  fever.  [I  have 
had  other  experiences,  but]  only  to  the  extent  of  having  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my 
head,  and  sometimes  on  my  hands,  at  times  of  great  trouble. 

Lucy  Dodson. 

The  collector,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cope,  writes  in  answer  to  our  questions : — 

Brussels,  October  17M,  1891. 

I  have  received  replies  from  Miss  Dodson  to  your  inquiries, 
(i)  "Yes  [I  was]  perfectly  awake  [at  the  time]." 

(2)  "  Was  she  in  anxiety  about  her  sister-in-law  ? "  "  None  whatever ;  I 
did  not  know  a  second  baby  had  been  bom  ;  in  fact,  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  my  sister-in-law's  illness." 

(3)  "  Did  she  think  at  the  time  that  the  words  about  the  children's  mother 
having  just  died  referred  to  her  sister-in-law  ?  Had  she  two  children  }  "  "  No, 
I  was  at  a  total  loss  to  imagine  whose  children  they  were." 

(4)  "  I  was  living  in  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  at  the  time.  My  sister- 
in-law,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  was  confined  at  St.  Andr^  (near  Bruges^  and 
removed  to  Bruges  three  days  prior  to  her  death.  (A^-i?.— -She  had  two 
children  including  the  new-bom  baby.) " 

(5)  "  My  late  uncle  only  saw  business  connections,  and  having  no  relations 
or  personal  friends  in  London,  save  myself,  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
mention  the  occurrence  to  any  one." 

^  We  have  ascertained  that  this  date  was  a  Sunday. 
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Mr  Cope  also  sent  ua  a  copy  of  the  printed  announcement  of  the 
-^■h,  which  MiM  Dodson  had  received.  It  was  dated,  "  Bruges,  June  7th, 
--'7.' and  gare  the  date  of  death  as  June  5th.  He  quotes  from  Miss 
JudKMs  letter  to  him,  enclosing  it,  as  follows: — "[My  friend],  Mrs 
ulh  me  she  saw  [my  sister-in-law]  a  cou;>le  of  hours  prior  (o  her 
which  took  piftoe  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June  ;th, 
ii  was  belwven  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night  ray  mother 
Ihc  two  littie  children." 
SJdgwick  writes : — 

/favimttr  ajrd,  1893. 

0.  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Miss  Dodson  and  her 
iMd,  Mn.  Cruise. 

Una  Ood*oa  told  mc  ihat  she  was  Dot  thitikiag  of  her  brolher  or  his  wife 
a  All  time,  >s  her  mind  was  absorbed  by  certain  other  matters.  Qui  the 
kMknwai  aa  object  of  special  concern  to  her,  as  her  mother  on  her  death- 
biCn  iR?!*  had  specially  charged  her— and  she  had  promised — to  lake  care 
rf*e  other  children,  especially  this  brother,  who  was  then  five  years  old.  He 
Mnvncd  ni  April  iSS;,  and  she  had  ooi  seen  him  since,  though  she  had 
imai  vi  the  birih  of  his  lirst  child,  a  little  ^irl.  in  January  1SS6  ;  and  she  had 
Voer  icn)  hi*  <nie  not  heard  of  the  birlh  of  the  second  child. 

Sttt  M  u*  Mir«  as  she  can  be  that  she  was  awake  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 

i^KK.     She  knew  the  time  by  a  clock  in  the  room  and  also  a  clock  outside. 

9k  heaid  lhi»  latter  strike  twelve  afterwards,  and  the  apparition  must  have 

utLMjMl  aftet  eleven,  because  lights  were  out  in   front   of  the  public  house. 

TW  diildm)  Mcnied  to  be  with  her  a  long  time  ;  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be 

'^^  wkk  bcf  when  ibe  clock  struck  twelve.   The  room  was  usually  light  enough 

«*  tfaiBKS  in — <■-/".  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  &c.— owing  to  the  lamp  in  the 

^Txs,  bu!  lite  diitioctness  with  which  the  vision  was  seen  is  not  explicable  by 

-  t«il  IiBhI.     The  children  were  of  ages  corresponding  to  those  of  her  sister- 

(jildien,  (J-,  they  seemed  to  be  a  little  girl  and  a  baby  newly  bom  ; 

-  i>oi  distinguished.     She  was  not  ,il  all  alarmed. 

■  4.-d  fioai    Mrs.  Crangc  by   letter,  and  aftciwards   orally   from  her 

.....^u..-,  :lu:  hct  tister-in-law  died  between  eight  and  nine  the  same  night. 

iJM  never  had  any  cxpetience  of  the  kind,  or  any  hallucination  at  ail  before  : 
M  JMcr  abe  has  occationally  felt  a  hand  on  her  head  in  trouble. 

SIra.  Can|[e  told  me  that  she  was  with  the  sisierindaw  about  an  hour  and  a 
uf  tadbre  her  de»tb.  She  left  her  about  seven  o'clock,  without  any  particular 
.-la  abow  her ;  iboiiqffa  she  was  suffering  from  inflammation  after  childbirth, 
.■■1  Hfv  Craase  did  not  quite  like  her  look  ;  still  her  state  was  not  considered 
.  jTiiua^  by  thoM  who  weic  .ittcnding  on  her.  Then  about  8.30  news  came 
10  Mfs.  Craagc  in  her  own  house  that  something  had  happened  at  the  sister- 
•'faw'a,  A»  it  was  only  la  the  next  Street,  Mrs-  Grange  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
10  the  bouse,  and  found  she  was  dead.     She  then  wrote  and  told 


c  ficrtber  cases  more  or  less  analogous  to  this  in  the  Appendices 
I  wctton.     In  tlie  first  (719  A)  the  apparition  ol  a  dying  mother 
t  the  news  of  her  own  death  and  that  her  baby  is  living.     In  the 
I  (719  B)  a  mother  sees  a  vision  of  her  son  being  drowned  and 
aao  an  ^iparhion  of  her  own  dead  mother,  who  tells  her  of  the  drowning. 
nLu.  c 
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In  this  case,  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  second  figure 
seen  may  not  have  been,  so  to  say,  substitutive — a  symbol  in  which  the 
percipient's  own  mind  clothed  a  telepathic  impression  of  the  actual 
decedent's  passage  from  earth.  Such  a  view  might  perhaps  be  supported 
by  some  anomalous  cases  where  news  of  the  death  is  brought  by  the 
apparition  of  a  person  still  living,  who,  nevertheless,  is  not  by  any  normal 
means  aware  of  the  death.  (See  the  case  of  Mrs.  T.,  already  given  in 
Chapter  IV.,  428;  and  that  of  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  in  719  C.) 

720.  I  will  quote  here  one  case,  at  any  rate,  where  such  an  explanation 
would  be  impossible,  since  both  the  deceased  person  and  the  phantasmal 
figure  were  previously  unknown  to  the  percipient.  This  case — the  last 
which  Edmund  Gumey  published — comes  from  an  excellent  witness. 
The  psychical  incident  which  it  seems  to  imply,  while  very  remote  from 
popular  notions,  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  our  present 
series.  A  lady  dies;  her  husband  in  the  spirit-world  is  moved  by  her 
arrival ;  and  the  direction  thus  given  to  his  thought  projects  a  picture  of 
him,  clothed  as  in  the  days  when  he  lived  with  her,  into  visibility  in  the 
house  where  her  body  is  lying.  We  have  thus  a  dream-like  recurrence  to 
earthly  memories,  prompted  by  a  revival  of  those  memories  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  case  is  midway  between  a  case  of 
welcome  and  a  case  of  haunting. 

From  Proceedings  S.P.R.  vol.  v.  pp.  422-26.  The  account  is  given  by 
Mrs.  Bacchus,  of  Sherboume  Villa,  Leamington. 

August  1886. 

On  Saturday,  October  i8th  [really  24th],  1868,  we  left  some  friends  (the 
Marquis  and  Madame  de  Lys)  with  whom  we  had  been  staying  at  Malvern 
Wells,  and  went  to  Cheltenham.  The  reason  for  going  to  Cheltenham  was 
that  a  brother-in-law  of  my  husband,  Mr.  George  Copeland,  was  living  there. 
He  was  a  great  invalid,  suffering  from  paralysis  and  quite  unable  to  move,  but 
in  full  mental  vigour,  so  his  friends  were  anxious  to  see  him  as  often  as  possible 
to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  his  long  illness,  and  we  did  not  like  to  be  so  near 
without  paying  him  a  visit.  We  knew  that  he  had  friends  staying  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  so  determined  to  go  to  Cheltenham  without  letting  him  know,  to 
take  lodgings  near,  and  then  tell  him  we  had  done  so,  that  he  might  not  feel  he 
ought  to  invite  us  to  his  house.  We  soon  found  some  rooms  in  York  Terrace, 
close  to  Bay's  Hill,  Mr.  Copeland's  house.  After  we  had  taken  the  rooms — 
the  usual  lodging-house  kind — drawing-room  and  bedroom  at  the  back,  and 
were  going  out,  we  noticed  some  medicine  bottles  on  the  hall  table,  asked  if 
any  one  were  ill  in  the  house,  and  were  told  that  an  old  lady,  a  Mrs.  R.,  and 
her  daughter  were  in  the  dining-room,  that  Mrs.  R.  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
that  her  illness  was  not  serious  and  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  her 
dying ;  in  fact,  it  was  made  quite  light  of,  and  we  thought  no  more  about  it 
We  just  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  name  of  the  people  lodging 
in  the  same  house,  and  Mr.  Copeland  said  he  knew  who  Mrs.  R.  was  ;  she  was 
the  widow  of  a  physician  who  formerly  practised  in  Cheltenham,  that  one  of 
her  daughters  was  married  to  a  master  of  the  College,  a  Mr.  N.  Then  I 
remembered  having  seen  Mrs.  N.  at  a  garden-party  at  Dr.  Barr/s  the  year 
before,  and  had  noticed  her  talking  to  Mrs.  Barry,  and  thought  her  very  pretty. 
This  was  all  I  knew  or  ever  heard  of  the  people.    On  Sunday  morning,  when 
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t  into  the  dnving-raom  for  breakfast,  I  ihoughi  my  husband  looked  a 

;  however,  he  said  nothing  till  I  had  finished  breakfast, 

1.  "Did  you  hear  a  noise  of  a  chair  in  the  hall  a  little  while  ago? 

P^U  h«fy  doVDSt^TS  died  in  her  chair  last  night,  and  they  were  wheeling 

!■  BUo  thr  bedroom  at  the  back."  I  was  very  uncomfortable  and  frightened  ; 
1  had  sever  been  in  a  house  with  any  one  dead  before,  and  wanted  to  go,  and 
«T«taI  friends  who  heard  of  it  asked  me  to  stay  with  them,  but  my  husband 
&i  am  wiftb  to  move.  He  said  it  was  a  grent  deal  of  trouble,  was  really  foolish 
'  am  to  wisb  it,  that  he  did  not  like  moving  on  Sunday,  also  that  he  did  not 
-k  a  rif  hi  or  kind  ta  go  away  because  some  one  had  died,  that  we  should 
-ak  ti  vnkitid  if  the  case  had  been  our  own,  and  other  people  had  rushed 
«■  n  k  buny  -,  iC  we  decided  to  slay.  I  spent  the  day  with  my  broth er-in-law 
ad  mt€*»,  and  only  returned  to  the  lodgings  in  lime  to  go  to  bed.  I  went  to 
imf  qakkly  as  uiual,  but  woke,  I  suppose,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  not 
fcgfcwnad  by  any  noise,  and  for  no  reason,  and  saw  distinctly  at  the  foot  of  the 
!■!  ^  old  gentleman  with  a  round  rosy  face,  smiling,  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
AeMed  IB  an  old-fashioned  coat  (blue)  with  brass  buttons,  light  waistcoat,  and 
mmten.  Tbc  kMger  I  looked  at  hjm  the  more  distinctly  I  saw  every  feature 
nd  puticulai  of  his  dress,  &c.  I  did  not  feel  much  frightened,  and  after  a 
sc  ibai  iny  eye*  fur  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  1  looked  again  ihc  old  gentle- 
An  w«»  gotie.  After  a  lime  I  went  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning,  while 
noBg,  nuwle  up  my  mind  that  I  would  say  nothing  of  what  I  had  seen  till  I 
—m  oae  of  my  niches,  and  would  then  describe  the  old  gentleman,  and  ask  if 
IX.  R.  could  he  like  him,  although  the  idea  seemed  «bsurd.  1  met  my  niece, 
Kuy  Ctipcland  (now  Mrs.  Brandhng),  coming  out  of  church,  and  said,  "Was 
Dr.  K-  bla  an  old  gentleman  with  a  round  rosy  face,"  &c.,  &c.,  describing  what 
I  kid  wen.  Sht  slopped  at  once  on  the  pavement,  looking  astonished.  "Who 
oadd  tava  told  you,  aunt  ?  Wc  always  said  he  looked  more  like  a  country 
itmtt  than  a  doctor,  and  how  odd  it  was  thai  such  a  common -looking  man 
i>— Id  faB*«  bad  nich  pr«ity  daughters." 

This  b  an  exact  account  of  what  I  saw.     I  am  quite  sure  I  should  know 

iktold  (ctttlcnian  again,  his  face  is  clearly  before  me  when  I  think  of  it  now, 

at  at  (be  lime  Miss  de  Lys  had  a  letter  from  me  with  the  story,  and  sent  it  to 

I  nfauicm  in   France ;  she  heard  me  tell  it  again  some  years  after,  and  said 

'r«v  vu  tto  variation  whatever  in  it.     My  two  nieces  are  still  living,  and  can 

—roembft  esacily  everything  that  happened  as  I  lold  it  to  them.    Of  course 

lasaot  explain  it  in  any  way ;  the  old  lady  who  was  dead  was  in  the  room 

--nrdy  Hsder  the  one  I  was  sleeping  in.     The  part  of  the  whole  thing  ih« 

-  (ii'iMii  mc  tike  most  was,  that  I  was  so  very  little  frightened  as  to  be  able 

---■  tl«Kp  alierwatds,  and  did  not  wish  to  disturb  any  one  else. 

Mr.  fiaccbus  writes : — 

Lkahin'^tCN,  SffUmttr aylk.  iSS6. 

I  hsvc  read  my  wife's  account  of  what  happened  at  Cheltenham  when  we 
^■v  atayiDg  tbeic  in  October  |86S;  il  is  eiacily  what  she  told  me  al  the 
imtt  and  I  remember  it  all  perfectly,  also  her  telling  my  niece  about  it  in  the 
■■rniB^.  Henkv  BACCHtis. 

la  answer  to  fnnher  questions.  Mis.  Bacchus  replied  as  follows ; — 

StfUmhrrV),.  1886. 

(1)  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before  or  since, 
[jj  I  gave  the  dale  from  memory.     The  day  was  Saturday,  and  it  was  Sun- 
4t^  Mcbl,  or  early  on  Monday  morning,  that  I  saw  Dr.  R. 
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(3)  I  do  not  remember  the  number  in  York  Terrace ;  probably  the  Times 
of  October  1868  would  give  Mrs.  R.'s  death  and  where  it  took  place.  [The 
Times  gives  the  death  at  7  York  Terrace,  Sunday,  October  25th,  1868.] 

(4)  The  letter  to  Miss  de  Lys  cannot  be  found ;  all  my  letters  to  her  were 
burnt  after  she  died  in  1883. 

(5)  Mr.  Bacchus  and  Mrs.  Henry  Berkeley  have  given  their  account  Mrs. 
Brandling  has  not  yet  written. 

(6)  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  saw  any  picture  of  any  kind  of  Dr.  R. 

(7)  I  do  not  know  when  he  died ;  probably  three  or  four  years  before  I  saw 
him.  His  death  was  spoken  of  in  that  way.  I  can  find  out  if  necessary  from 
an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Copeland's  who  lives  at  Cheltenham,  and  who  would 
remember  him,  and  be  able  to  inquire. 

(8)  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  light,  if  there  was  a  night-light 
in  the  room  or  not ;  I  think  not.  When  I  say,  "  do  not  remember,"  I  mean 
that  being  asked  puzzles  me  ;  my  impression  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  it  was 
like  a  magic  lantern,  all  dark  round,  and  the  figure,  colour,  and  clothes  quite 
light  and  bright.     I  always  see  the  whole  thing  when  I  speak  of  it 

ISABELLE  Bacchus. 

Statements  were  also  obtained  from  Mrs.  Berkeley  and  Mrs.  Brand- 
ling, nieces  of  Mrs.  Bacchus,  confirming  her  recollection  that  she  had 
described  the  details  of  the  apparition  to  them  the  next  morning,  and 
that  it  closely  resembled  Dr.  R.,  as  they  remembered  him.  These 
statements  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings, 

Mr.  R.  died  (as  Mrs.  Bacchus  ascertained  for  us),  August  30th,  1865. 

721.  I  now  come  to  a  considerable  group  of  cases  where  the  departed 
spirit  shows  a  definite  knowledge  of  some  fact  connected  with  his  own 
earth-life,  his  death,  or  subsequent  events  connected  with  that  death. 
The  knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  as  of  the  spread  of  the  news  of  his 
death,  or  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial,  is,  of  course,  a  greater  achievement 
(so  to  term  it)  than  a  mere  recollection  of  facts  known  to  him  in  life,  and 
ought  strictly,  on  the  plan  of  this  series,  to  be  first  illustrated.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  these  stages  of  knowledge  cohere  together ;  and  their 
connection  can  better  be  shown  if  I  begin  at  the  lower  stage, — of  mere 
earth-memory.  Now  here  again,  as  so  often  already,  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  automatic  script  and  the  like  to  illustrate  the  full  extent  of  the 
deceased  person's  possible  memory.  Readers  of  the  utterances,  for 
instance,  of  "George  Pelham"  (see  Chapter  IX.),  will  know  how  full  and 
accurate  may  be  these  recollections  from  beyond  the  grave.  Mere  appari- 
tions, such  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  can  rarely  give  more 
than  one  brief  message,  probably  felt  by  the  deceased  to  be  of  urgent 
importance. 

I  will  quote  at  length  a  well-attested  case  where  the  information  com- 
municated in  a  vision  proved  to  be  definite,  accurate,  and  important  to 
the  survivors.     (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  200-205.)* 

^  Some  of  the  correspondence  about  the  case  given  in  the  Proceedings  is  omitted  here 
for  want  of  space. 
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The  firW  report  of  ihe  case  appealed  in  The  Herald  (Dubuque,  Iowa), 
Fetrriary  nth,  1S91,  as  follows  ;— 

II  win  be  remembetcd  thai  on  February  ind,  Michael  Conley,  a  fanner 
>:a(  near  Ionia,  Chi ctiMsaw  Counrf,  was  found  dead  in  an  outhouse  at  the 
=f«»a«  hiMue.  He  was  carried  lo  Coroner  Hoffmann's  morgue,  where,  after 
L  J  okqaMI,  his  body  was  prepared  for  shipment  lo  his  late  home.  The  old 
unfaes  wtakh  he  iifOTe  were  covered  with  filih  from  the  place  where  he  was 
tMMl,  UkI  they  were  thrown  outside  the  mor^'ue  on  the  ground. 

Hie  MXi  ^une  from  Ionia,  and  took  the  corpse  home.  When  he  reached 
Aoc,  aad  oae  of  the  daughters  was  told  thai  her  father  was  dead,  she  fell  ioto 
S  fsaon,  m  which  she  remained  for  several  hours.  When  al  last  she  was 
bWfht  frocn  the  swoon,  she  said,  "Where  are  father's  old  clothes?  He  has 
o  me  dressed  in  a  while  shirt,  black  clothes,  and  felt  [mis-reported 
■]  dippen,  and  told  me  that  after  leaving  home  he  sewed  a  large  roll  of 
nde  b^  grey  *hin  with  a  piece  of  my  red  dress,  and  the  money  is  still 
In  A  thon  time  she  fell  into  another  swoon,  and  when  out  of  it 
d  that  Mntebody  go  to  Dabuque  and  gel  the  clothes.  She  was  deathly 
wkaaal  b  so  yet. 

The  entire  &»nily  considered  it  only  a  hallucination,  but  Ihe  physician 
iJ<ijnl  them  to  get  the  clothes,  as  it  might  set  her  mind  at  rest.  The  son 
I  Coroner  HotTmann.  asking  if  the  clothes  were  still  in  his  posses- 
He  looked  and  found  them  in  the  backyard,  although  he  had  supposed 
*«y  »e«  thrown  in  the  vault,  as  he  had  intended.  He  answered  that  he  still 
ted  thnn,  and  on  being  itold  that  the  son  would  come  to  get  them,  they 
Mn  wrapped  in  a  bundle. 

The  rminK  m^n  arrived  last  Monday  afternoon,  and  io!d  Coroner  Hoffmann 
^•■t  hia  abtcr  had  said.  Mr.  Hoffmann  admitted  that  the  lady  had  described 
tfee  identical  borial  ijarb  in  which  her  father  was  clad,  even  to  the  slippers, 
4tto«c^  ibe  never  saw  htm  after  death,  and  none  of  the  family  had  seen  more 
A^hn  bee  Ihmugb  the  coffin  lid.  Curiosity  being  fully  aroused,  they  took 
Ac  ficjr  afain  &om  the  bundle,  and  within  the  bosom  found  a  large  roll  of  bills 
WLmA  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth.  The  young  man  said  his  sister  had  a  red  dress 
nacdr  Hke  it-  The  stitdies  were  large  and  irregular,  and  looked  to  be  those 
tf  a  waA.  The  fon  wrapped  up  the  garments  and  took  them  home  with  him 
f«eltfidK)P  morning,  tilled  with  wonder  al  the  supernatural  revelation  made  10 
ba  ■Mcr,  who  IS  at  present  lingering  t)etween  life  and  death. 

Dr.  HodfcSDl)  communicated  with  the  proprietors  of  The  Herald,  and 
hoch  they  (aid  their  tejwrter  who  had  written  the  account  stated  that  it 
nastncily  accurate,  llie  coroner,  Mr.  Hoffmann,  wrote  to  Dr.  Hodgson 
OB  March  tSlh,  1891,  as  follows:— 

Is  lesattl  10  the  statement  in  the  Dubuque  Herald,  about  February  191b, 
.'*axt  the  Conley  matter  is  more  than  true  by  my  in  vest!  gal  ion.  I  laughed 
.-J  did  MX  belkre  in  the  m»i(er  when  1  first  heard  of  it,  until  I  sntislied 
-^idf  by  invcstijpuinic  and  seeing  what  I  did. 

M.  M.  HOFFMAKN,  County  Coroner. 

F«fdwr  evidence  was  obtained  through  Mr.  Amos  Crum,  pastor  of  a 
dvcfa  at  Dubuque.    The  following  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Brown, 
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whom  Mr  Cnim  described  as  "  an  intelligent  and  reliable  farmer,  residing 
about  one  mile  from  the  Conleys.'* 

Ionia,  July  20M,  1891. 

Elizabeth  Conley,  the  subject  of  so  much  comment  in  the  various  papers, 
was  born  in  Chickasaw  township,  Chickasaw  County,  Iowa,  in  March  1863. 
Her  mother  died  the  same  year.  Is  of  Irish  parentage  ;  brought  up,  and  is,  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  has  been  keeping  house  for  her  father  for  ten  years. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February  1891  her  father  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for 
medical  treatment,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  the  same  month  very  suddenly. 
His  son  was  notified  by  telegraph  the  same  day,  and  he  and  I  started 
the  next  morning  after  the  remains,  which  we  found  in  charge  of  Coroner 
Hoffmann. 

He  had  9  dollars  75  cents,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket-book.  I 
think  it  was  about  two  days  after  our  return  she  had  the  dream  or  vision.  She 
claimed  her  father  had  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her  there  was  a  sum  of  money 
in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  undershirt.  Her  brother  started  for  Dubuque  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  found  the  clothes  as  we  had  left  them,  and  in  the  pocket 
referred  to  found  30  dollars  in  currency.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  matter  as 
near  as  I  can  give  them.  George  Brown. 

Mr.  Crum  wrote  later : — 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  August  x^th,  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Hodgson, — I  send  you  in  another  cover  a  detailed  account  of 
interview  with  the  Conleys.     I  could  not  get  the  doctor. 

I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Hoffmann  about  the  Conley  incident,  and 
think  you  have  all  the  facts — and  they  3x^  facts. 

The  girl  Lizzie  Conley  swooned.  She  saw  her  dead  father  ;  she  heard  from 
him  of  the  money  left  in  his  old  shirt ;  she  returned  to  bodily  consciousness  ; 
she  described  her  father's  burial  dress,  robe,  shirt,  and  slippers  exactly,  though 
she  had  never  seen  them.  She  described  the  pocket  in  the  shirt  that  had  been 
left  for  days  in  the  shed  at  the  undertaker's.  It  was  a  ragged-edged  piece  of 
red  cloth  clumsily  sewn,  and  in  this  pocket  was  found  a  roll  of  bills — 35  dollars 
in  amount — as  taken  out  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  in  presence  of  Pat  Conley,  son  of 
the  deceased,  and  brother  of  the  Lizzie  Conley  whose  remarkable  dream  or 
vision  is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Amos  Crum,  Past.  Univ.  Ch. 

...  I  herewith  transcribe  my  questions  addressed  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Conley  and  her  replies  to  the  same  concerning  her  alleged  dream  or  vision  .... 

On  July  17th,  about  noon,  I  called  at  the  Conley  home  near  Ionia,  Chicka- 
saw  County,  Iowa,  and  inquired  for  Elizabeth  Conley.  She  was  present  and 
engaged  in  her  domestic  labours.  When  I  stated  the  object  of  my  call,  she 
seemed  quite  reluctant  for  a  moment  to  engage  in  conversation.  Then  she 
directed  a  lad  who  was  present  to  leave  the  room.  She  said  she  would  converse 
with  me  upon  the  matter  pertaining  to  her  father. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?    A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  your  health  ?    A.  Not  good  since  my  father's  death. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  your  health  previous  to  his  death  ?  A.  It  was 
good.     I  was  a  healthy  girl. 

Q.  Did  you  have  dreams,  visions,  or  swoons  previous  to  your  father^s  death  t 
A.  Why,  I  had  dreams.    Everybody  has  dreams. 
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,r  (he  ordinary  conversalions  0 


s  placed  ii 
o  go  to  Dubuque 


:s  coffin  ?    A.  No  ; 


>}  ilarr  vwi  ever  made  discoveries  or  received  other  information  during 
Tiw  <!(T-jm»  or  nsiunt  previoui  to  your  father's  death  !     A,   No, 

'?  Had  ihcrc  been  anything  unusual  in  your  dreams  or  visions  previous  to 
raw  t.tiier's  dcjih?     A.   No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

0-  W'a*  yoor  (alhcr  in  the  habit  of  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money 
*bnn  ha  perton  f    A.  Not  that  I  knew  of. 

Q-  Did  you  know  hrfort  his  dfiitk  of  the  pocket  in  the  breast  of  the  shin 
•«a  by  hVm  io  Dubuque?    A.  No. 

0-  [>U  yon  wa»h  Of  prepare  that  shirt  for  him  to  wear  on  his  trip  to 
Dubuque  i*  A.  No.  It  was  a  heavy  n-oollen  undershirt,  and  the  pocket  was 
KnKfaed  tuidc  of  the  breast  of  it. 

0-  Will  you  recite  the  circumstances  connected  ivith  the  recovery  of 
■■Be?  fnim  clothing  worn  by  your  father  at  the  time  of  his  death?  A. 
Wbr  some  hciilation)  When  they  told  me  that  father  was  dead  1  felt  very 
•idk  and  bad  ;  I  did  not  know  anything.  Then  father  came  to  me.  He 
M  OB  a  white  ihirt  and  black  clothes  and  slippers.  When  I  came  lo,  I 
ttU  Pu  (bvr  brother]  I  bad  seen  father.  I  asked  him  (Pat)  if  he  had 
iwnffti  back  bihcr*!  old  clothes.  He  said.  "No,"  and  asked  me  why  1 
'anted  Umn.  I  lold  lum  father  said  to  mc  he  had  sewed  a  roll  of  bills  inside 
'  luft  ficy  ilktrt,  in  a  pocket  made  of  a  piece  of  my  old  red  dress.  1  went 
ilce|it  and  &thcr  catne  lo  nic  again.  When  1  awoke  [  told  Pat  he  must  go 
.rA  Kct  the  dothn. 

Q.  ViTiflc  in  iheie  swoons  did  you  hea 
;be  botac  abnul  ynu  ?     \.   No. 

Q,  Did  yo«  see  your  father's  body  after 
i  i)d  But  *ee  him  after  he  left  the  house  u 

(J.  Ha«c  yon  an  education  ? 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  ?    A.  Oh  yes.  I  c: 
3«  been  tn  Khool  much. 

Q.  Ar«  you  willing  to  write  out  what  you  have  told  me  of  this  strange 
Av?     A.  Why,  I've  lotd  you  all  I  know  about  it. 

Sbs  w»»  Bvme  lo  writing  or  lo  signing  a  written  statement.  During  the 
tMnwmioti  «he  was  quite  emotional,  and  manifested  much  cflbn  to 
^pftcM  ber  feelings.  She  is  a  little  more  than  medium  siie,  of  Irish  parent- 
afih  of  Catholic  faith,  and  shows  by  her  conversation  that  her  education  is 


Her  bn»ther,  P«i  Conley.  corroborates  all  that  she  has  recited,     He  is  a 

wmoB*  and  nthstaniial  man.  and  has  no  theory  upon  which  to  account  for  the 

■nOKC  fiw^i  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge.      In  his  presence  Coroner 

BaAaaan,  in  Dubuque,  found  the  shin  with  its  pocket  of  red  cloth  stitched  on 

ihe  iOMde  with  long,  tiraggling,  and  awkward  stitches,  Just  as  a  dim-sighted  old 

Baa  or  an  awkward  boy  might  sew  it  there.    The  pocket  was  about  7  [seven] 

at^cs  derp.  and  in  the  pocket  of  that  diny  old  shin  that  had  lain  in  Hoff- 

=aaa^  back  room  was  a  roll  of  bills  amounting  to  35  dollars.    When  the  shin 

I.  fcond  with  the  pocket,  as  described  by  his  sister  after  her  swoon,  and  the 

■»ey  aa  told  her  by  the  old  man  after  his  death,  Pal  Conlcy  seemed  dawd 

:  overcome  by  the  mystcr)-.    Hoffmann  says  the  gill,  after  her  swoon,  de- 

'>bed  exactly  the  burial  suit,  shin,  cnat  or  robe,  and  satin  slippers  in  which 

.-  body  was  prepared  for  burial.    She  even  described  minutely  the  slippers 

•  -  id)  were  of  a  new  pattern  that  had  not  been  in  the  market  here,  and  which 

■.-.  (trl  cookl  never  have  seen  a  sample  of;  and  she  had  not  seen,  and  never 


I  read  and  write ;  but  I've 
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saw,  the  body  of  her  father  after  it  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  if  she  had  seen 
it  she  could  not  have  seen  his  feet  "  in  the  nice  black  satin  slippers  "  which  she 
described.  .  .  .  Amos  Crum,  Pastor  Univ.  Church. 

If  we  may  accept  the  details  of  this  narrative,  which  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  and  promptly  investigated,  we  find  that  the  phantasm  com- 
municates two  sets  of  facts :  one  of  them  known  only  to  strangers  (the 
dress  in  which  he  was  buried),  and  one  of  them  known  only  to  himself 
(the  existence  of  the  inside  pocket  and  the  money  therein).  In  discussing 
from  what  mind  these  images  originate  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  note 
whether  any  living  minds,  known  or  unknown  to  the  percipient,  were 
aware  of  the  facts  thus  conveyed. 

There  are  few  cases  where  the  communication  between  the  percipient 
and  the  deceased  seems  to  have  been  more  direct  than  here.  The  hard, 
prosaic  reality  of  the  details  of  the  message  need  not,  of  course,  surprise 
us.  On  the  contrary,  the  father's  sudden  death  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
business  would  at  once  retain  his  attention  on  money  matters  and  facilitate 
his  impressing  them  on  the  daughter's  mind.  One  wishes  that  more 
could  be  learned  of  the  daughter's  condition  when  receiving  the  message. 
It  seems  to  have  resembled  trance  rather  than  dream. 

722.  A  dream  in  which  a  message  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  is  given 
is  here  added  in  722  A,  after  which  will  also  be  found  (in  722  B)  one  of 
the  few  old  cases  whose  lineage  is  sufficiently  respectable  to  allow  its 
'entrance  here.  The  preoccupation  in  each  case  turns  on  the  fulfilment  of 
a  small  duty.  One  other  case  in  this  group  I  must  quote  at  length.  It 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  deepest  interest  are  often  the  hardest 
for  the  inquirer  to  get  hold  of. 

From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  pp.  385-86. 

The  account  of  the  percipient.  Baron  B.  von  Driesen,  was  written  in 
November  1890,  and  has  been  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Mr.  M. 
Petrovo-Solovovo,  who  sent  us  the  case. 

[Baron  von  Driesen  begins  by  saying  that  he  has  never  believed  and  does 
not  believe  in  the  supernatural,  and  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  attribute  the 
apparition  he  saw  to  his  "  excited  fancy "  than  to  anything  else.  After  these 
preliminary  remarks  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — ] 

I  must  tell  you  that  my  father-in-law,  M.  N.  J.  Ponomareff,  died  in  the 
country.  This  did  not  happen  at  once,  but  after  a  long  and  painfiil  illness, 
whose  sharp  phases  had  obliged  my  wife  and  myself  to  join  him  long  before 
his  death.  I  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  M.  Ponomareff.  Different  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  out  of  place  in  this  narrative,  had  estranged  us  from 
each  other,  and  these  relations  did  not  change  until  his  death.  He  died  very 
quietly,  after  having  given  his  blessing  to  all  his  family,  including  myself.  A 
liturgy  for  the  rest  of  his  soul  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day.  I  re- 
member very  well  how  I  went  to  bed  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  eve 
of  that  day,  and  how  I  read  the  Gospel  before  falling  asleep.  My  wife  was 
sleeping  in  the  same  room.  It  was  perfectly  quiet  I  had  just  put  out  the 
candle  when  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  adjacent  room — 2.  sound  of  slippers 


IB] 
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•tattac  I  nuKhi  My— which  ceased  before  the  door  nf  our  bedroom.  I  called 
a«, "  Wbo  i»  Ihcte  ? "  Noanswcr.  I  struck  oae  match,  then  another,  and  when 
•io  the  uifliax  uncil  oi  the  sulphur  the  fire  had  lighted  up  the  room,  I  saw  M. 
yiWiiminff'  stxuding  bcTotc  the  closed  door.  Yes,  ii  was  he,  in  his  blue 
i^iLiiit  K""".  lilted  with  squirrel  ftirs  and  only  haJf-bmioned,  so  that  I  could 
nt  ba  wUte  waiucoat  and  his  black  trousers.  It  was  he  undoubtedly.  1  was 
■■  biflilenecL  Tbey  say  thai,  as  a  rule,  one  is  no/  frightened  when  seeing  a 
(kan.  ■•  gboMs  {MHsess  the  quality  of  paralysing  fear. 

"What  do  y«u  want?"  I  asked  my  father-in-law,  M.  PonDmarcir  made 
wo  K«p>  forward,  stopped  before  my  bed,  and  said,  "  Basil  Feodorovitch.  I 
kaiv  Bcud  wrongly  inwards  you.  Forgive  me  t  Without  this  I  do  not  feel 
M  wtf  tbcfc'  Ho  was  pointing  to  the  ceiling  with  his  left  hand  whilst  hold- 
■f  OM  ti»  right  to  me.  I  seized  this  hand,  which  was  long  and  cold,  shook  it, 
■d  UABtiul,  "  Nicholas  Ivanovitch,  God  is  my  witness  that  I  have  never  had 
■pkag  a^inst  you.* 

(The  ffoan  of)  my  faiher-in-law  bowed  [or  bent  down],  moved  away,  and 
wmx  throoich  the  opposite  door  into  the  billiard -room,  where  he  disappeared. 
linked  alter  him  for  a  moment,  crossed  myself,  put  out  the  candle,  and  fell 
tdmf  wiih  the  sense  of  joy  which  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty  must  feel 
X)m  mocnii^  came.  My  wife's  brothers,  as  well  as  our  neighbours  and  the 
fMMti,  assembled,  and  the  liturgy  was  celebrated  by  our  confessor,  the  Rev. 
ftiha  BaiiL  Bat  when  all  was  over,  the  samt  Father  Basil  led  me  aside,  and 
ijf  M  me  myiteriously,  "  fUsil  Feodorovitch,  I  have  got  something  to  say  to 
«  a  prnme."  My  wife  having  come  near  us  at  this  moment,  the  clergyman 
-^rxUd  bis  wuh.  I  answered,  "  Father  Basil,  1  have  no  secrets  from  my 
•^  ;  plea»c  tell  u>  what  you  wished  to  tell  me  alone.' 

Tkefi  Fftthef  Basil,  who  is  living  till  now  in  the  Koi  parish  of  the  district  of 
KMhia  [Gov.  of  Tver],  »aid  to  me  in  a  rather  solemn  voice,  "  This  night  ai 
Awe  o'clock  Nicholas  Ivanovitch  [Ponomareff]  appeared  to  mc  and  begged  of 
^  to  recotkcilo  him  to  yoti."  (Signed)  Baron  Basil  Driesen. 


Hi.  &>1ovovo  kdda  r— 
Thr  Baroocu  von  Driesen  i 


*  dead,  ! 


I  that  her  evidence  ( 


t  be 


f  Baron  Basil  von  Driesen  himself,  and  spoke  with  him  abotit 
'»  gbost.  He  stated  to  me  that  if  he  were  going  to  die  to-morrow, 
^  iteoU  still  be  rcidy  to  swear  to  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  the  apparition, 
'  MOKthing  tn  this  effect.  I  asked  him  to  obtain  for  me  the  clerg>-man's 
-iomt^  Ui  whom  I  had  already  written  before  seeing  Baron  von  Driesen 
::.a^k  aoi  knotting  him),  but  without  receiving  an  answer — which  is  but 
.^'wraU  after  all.  Baron  von  DtieMn  kindly  promised  to  procure  for  me  the 
■  amat  i&  question,  m  it  was  then  his  intention  to  visit  ditfcient  estates  in 
^aml  Rossia,  including  the  one  that  had  belonged  to  M.  Fonomaieft. 

Bwon  Nicholai  von  Driesen— Baron  Basil's  son — called  on  me  a  few  days 
.  ~-.  He  vtatMi,  with  regard  to  the  case  in  question,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
r  the  detyytnan  m  oitler  to  induce  him  to  write  an  account  of  what  had 
-•^tpeaednt  bim. 

Baron  N.  too  Uticaen  afterwards  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Solovovo,  suting 
Am  fail  gnndiatber  (M.  PonomateCf)  died  on  November  aist,  iS6o;  and 
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the  testimony  of  the  priest  was  obtained  later.  Mr.  SoIotovo,  who  had 
already  ascertained  independently  that  the  Rev.  Basil  Bajenoff  had  been 
a  priest  at  Koi  in  the  year  1861,  and  was  there  still,  writes : — 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Basil  BajenofiPs  statement : — 

"  Koi.  July  ^yd  [August  4/4  1891. 

^*  To  the  account  I  heard  from  Baron  B.  F.  Driesen  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife's  brothers,  MM.  N.  N.,  A.  N.,and  I.  N.  PonomarefS^ as  to  how  M.  Nicholas 
I.  Ponomareff  appeared  to  him  in  the  night  of  November  29-3oth,  i860,  having 
died  nine  days  before,  and  begged  of  the  Baron  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  I  may 
add  that  to  me  also  did  he  appear  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  request, 
which  fact,  before  hearing  the  Baron's  narrative,  I  conmiunicated  to  all  those 
present  at  the  liturgy  for  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the  late  M.  N.  I.  Ponomareff. 

"(Signed)        Basil  Bajenoff, 
"  Priest  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Koi,  District  of  Kashin, 

Government  of  Tver." 

723.  In  this  connection  I  may  refer  again  to  Mrs.  Storie's  dream  of  the 
death  of  her  brother  in  a  railway  accident,  given  in  Chapter  IV.  (427). 
While  I  think  that  Gumey  was  right — in  the  sute  of  the  evidence  at  the 
time  Phantasms  of  the  Living  was  written — in  doing  his  best  to  bring  this 
incident  under  the  head  of  telepathic  clairvoyance,  I  yet  feel  that  the 
knowledge  since  gained  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  adhere  to  that  view. 
I  cannot  regard  the  visionary  scene  as  wholly  reflected  from  the  mind  of 
the  dying  man.  I  cannot  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vision  of  Mr. 
Johnstone, — interpolated  with  seeming  irrelevance  among  the  details  of 
the  disaster, — did  only  by  accident  coincide  with  the  fact  that  that  gentle- 
man really  was  in  the  train,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  it  was  he  who 
communicated  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hunter's  death  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storie  I 
must  suppose  that  the  communicating  intelligence  was  aware  of  Mr.  John- 
stone's presence,  and  at  least  guessed  that  upon  him  (as  a  clergyman)  that 
task  would  naturally  fall.  Nor  can  I  pass  over  as  purely  symbolic  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  vision  as  the  second  figure^  and  the  scrap  of  conversa- 
tion, which  seemed  to  be  half  heard.  I  therefore  consider  that  the  case 
falls  among  those  where  a  friend  recendy  departed  appears  in  company  of 
some  other  friend,  dead  some  time  before. 

724.  We  have  thus  seen  the  spirit  occupied  shortly  after  death  with 
various  duties  or  engagements,  small  or  great,  which  it  has  incurred  during 
life  on  earth.  Such  ties  seem  to  prompt  or  aid  its  action  upon  its  old  sur- 
roundings. And  here  an  important  reflection  occurs.  Can  we  prepare 
such  a  tie  for  the  departing  spirit  ?  Can  we  create  for  it  some  welcome 
and  helpful  train  of  association  which  may  facilitate  the  self-manifestation 
which  many  souls  appear  to  desire  ?  I  believe  that  we  can  to  some  extent 
do  this.  At  an  early  stage  of  our  collection,  Edmund  Gumey  was  struck 
by  the  unexpectedly  large  proportion  of  cases  where  the  percipient  in- 
formed us  that  there  had  been  a  compact  between  himself  and  the  deceased 
person  that  whichever  passed  away  first  should  try  to  appear  to  the  other. 
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"  be  adds,  "  whai  an  extremely  small  number  of  persons 
make  mcb  a  cooipao,  compared  with  those  who  do  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
^i«  the  conclusion  that  its  existence  has  a  certain  efficacy." 

The  cascf  recorded  in  PAantasms  of  (he  Living  sm  such  as  fell,  or  may 
Kcbllcn.  within  twelve  hours  of  the  death;  otherwise  they  would  not 
-•e  been  tnirudaced  into  that  work.  It  will,  of  course,  occur  to  the  reader 
\:x  sioce  the  especial  object  of  that  compact  is  to  assure  the  surviving 
fand  thfti  the  deceased  person  has  safely  traversed  tlie  gate  of  death,  its 
HHneit  affords  some  presumption  thai  he  is  not  merely  approaching  that 
^tt,  bat  feeh  that  he  has  passed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Gurney  remarks, 
ifal  "coosidensg  how  often  spontaneous  telepathy  acts  without  any  con- 
noot  Mt  of  the  distant  mind  towards  the  person  impressed,  it  is  safer  to 
kCet  the  pheootnenon  to  the  same  sort  of  blind  movements  as  seem  some- 
itaa  d  supretDe  cnses  lo  evoke  a  response  out  of  memories  and  affinities 
4K  have  long  lapaed  from  consciousness ;  on  which  view  the  efficacy  of 
Ike  compact  nuy  quite  as  readily  be  conceived  to  depend  on  its  latent 
fiiee  w  the  percipient'*  mind  as  in  the  agent's." 

Sane  these  words  were  written  the  general  trend  of  the  evidence  has 
■UM-aiut  chanced ;  and  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer  to  liie  compact- 
oaes  u  /iuntaims  of  the  Living,  considering  how  far  they  seem  to  indicate 
"it  mmrtem  ot post-merUm  communication. 

7SL  Taking  the  cases  as  they  follow  e.ich  other  in  that  work,  the  fint 
■"iL  i.  p.  395)  is  the  well-known  incident  recorded  by  Lord  Brougham — 
-.  vnioa,  while  taking  b  warm  bath  in  Sweden,  of  a  school  friend  from 
=  ^MB  be  had  parted  many  years  before,  but  with  whom  he  had  lon^  ago 
jjomutted  the  folly  of  drawing  up  an  agreement  written  with  our  blood, 
taiheeflcci  that  wbiciiever  of  us  died  lirst  should  appear  to  the  other, 
lad  tbos  >o1tc  any  doubts  we  h.id  entertained  of  the  life  after  death." 
Thi  incxleAt  happened  about  a  km.  apparently  on  December  19th 
IpanOilr  on  Liecerober  >oih),  i7yy.  G.  died  in  India  on  December 
igdi,  1799— place  and  hour  not  stated.  The  time  in  any  pan  of  India  is, 
^  dKtraCf  Kvcral  houn  ahead  of  the  time  in  Sweden.  In  this  case  the 
taaccoiocidepce  cannot  be  clearly  detemiined. 

The  MEsw^  cocapact-case  in  Phantasms  of  tht  Living  (vol.  i.  p.  4"9) 
'.dit  defiohdy  against  the  assumption  that  the  apparent  fulfilment  of  a 
'  oopact  attit  iteeds  indicate  actual  death.  Captain  I',  was  washed  over- 
viafd  at  tea ;  bot  though  in  extreme  danger,  did  not  lose  consciousness, 
.^a^  bold  of  a  rope,  and  was  saved.  On  the  same  night,  perhaps  at  the 
•unc  Bwmcnt,  a  lady  wiili  whom  Captain  P.  had  made  a  death-compact, 
'■iw  bit  pbantasn  in  her  room.  This  seems  precisely  the  kind  of  incident 
>  ijcb  GuRiejr's  last-quoted  sentences  liave  in  view. 

The  £ivtf  caac  <vol.  i.  p.  417)  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  pban- 

naJ  fipire  appeared  not  only  to  the  partner  in  the  compact,  but  also  to 

bild  oaacqaalnted  with  the  decedent,  but  who  chanced  to  be  deeping 
i  naa  naa  to  that  occupied  by  the  said  partner.     It  is  not  known  which 
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of  the  two  appearances  came  first ;  but  to  the  child  the  figure  appeared  as 
though  groping  its  way.  The  death  occurred  on  the  same  night,  but  the 
time-coincidence  is  not  more  precisely  known. 

In  the  fourth  case^  (vol.  L  p.  506)  the  coincidence  is  said  to  have 
been  very  close:  the  mother  dying  at  five  minutes  to  three,  and  the 
son  seeing  the  figure  just  before  the  clock  struck  three.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  phantasm  preceded  or  followed  actual 
death. 

T\\t  fifth  case,  again,  given  in  Chapter  VI.  (667  A),  shows  us  the  phan- 
tasm, which  had  been  promised  at  death,  appearing  when  the  agent  was  still 
alive,  but  had  been  stunned  by  a  fall  from  a  coach,  which  left  for  some  time 
much  mental  confusion.  The  case  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may 
be  called  a  ready  dissociability  of  spirit  and  organism,  coincident  with 
complete  obscuration  of  the  supraliminal  consciousness. 

The  sixth  case  is  that  of  Captain  Colt  of  Gartsherrie.  I  quote  this  at 
length  in  726  A,  since  it  is  probable — though  not  certain — that  the  agent 
had  been  dead  for  some  hours  at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  Allowing  for 
difference  of  time,  he  had  probably  been  shot  in  the  temple  some  fourteen 
hours  before.  He  had  apparently  not  moved  after  he  was  shot  He  had 
been  previously  wounded  in  several  places,  and  no  surgical  aid  was  attain- 
able. There  is  here  a  curious  analogy  with  the  narrative  of  the  red  scratch 
already  given.  Captain  Colt  says,  ''I  saw  ...  a  wound  on  the  right 
temple  with  a  red  stream  from  it.  His  face  was  of  a  waxy  pale  tint,''  &c. 
The  "red  stream" — the  aspect  of  the  body  just  after  death — seems  to 
have  been  made  prominent  for  an  evidential  purpose.  On  the  dead  man's 
body  was  found  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  percipient,  which  begged 
him,  if  killed  in  battle,  to  manifest  himself  in  the  very  room  in  which  his 
phantasm  did  actually  appear. 

The  seventh  case  (vol.  i.  p.  531)  is  that  of  a  half-caste  Indian,  called 
"Mountain  Jim,"  over  whom  the  well-known  traveller,  Mrs.  Bishop 
(then  Miss  Bird),  had  established  a  great  influence.  At  their  last 
parting  he  vowed  that  he  would  see  her  again  when  he  died;  and,  in 
fact,  some  hours  either  before  or  after  his  death  in  Colorado  she,  being 
in  Switzerland,  saw  his  phantasm,  and  heard  the  words,  "  I  have  come,  as 
I  promised." 

In  the  eighth  case — Chevalier  Fenzi's  (vol  ii.  p.  63) — the  percipient 
had  a  sudden  fit  of  deep  depression,  and  went  out  to  walk  on  the  sea-shc^e 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm.  There  he  thought  he  saw  his 
brother — who  was  really  at  Florence,  seventy  miles  off — walking  a  little 
way  off  over  some  rocks,  behind  one  of  which  the  figure  disappeared. 
The  brother  died  at  the  time.  He  had  not  only  promised  to  try  to  appear 
after  death,  but  had  at  the  same  time  predicted  to  Chevalier  Fenzi  that 

^  Gurney  did  not  give  this  case  an  ''evidential  number,"  regarding  it  as  ''ambiguous" 
on  account  of  the  anxiety  subsisting  in  the  percipient's  mind.  For  the  present  purpose, 
however,  it  plainly  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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:  vodd  dw  mthin  three  monihs.     The  prediction  was  fulfilled.     It  may, 
■   catmc   have  had  some   influence   in   producing   Chevalier   Fenii's 

I  !b  ihc  lu'mti  case  (vol  ii.  p.  153),  already  referred  to  above  (in  718), 

I     ix  decedent  was  slill  living,  but  her  strong  desire  bad  b«en  for  a  sight 
I     of  tbe  perapieat  if/or(  her  own  death;   and   this  she  appears  to  have 

^L  la  the  temti  case  (which  is  given  at  second-hand  in  vol.  IL  p.  477) 
^nto  gai  friends  exchanged  rings,  with  the  promise  that  the  friend  who 
^Fftd  fiist  would  testore  the  ring  to  the  survivor.  At  about  the  lime  when 
T  ^fint  friend  died  the  surviving  friend  saw  her  standing  by  her  bedside, 
Mri  boldisg  out  the  ring. 

Itt  the  eltitmlh  case  (in  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  which  is  again  at  second-hand, 
wd  KC7  rcnsote)  iheie  were  three  parties  to  the  compact,  and  two  of  these 
•oaaivcljr  us  uid  10  have  appeared  at  about  the  time  of  death  to  the 


The  ta/tlfth  case  (vol.  ii.  p.  496)  although  second-hand  and  remote, 
^m  wrioeo  down  apinrently  within  a  year  of  its  occurrence.  The  time- 
iiiiM  iiliiii  I  cannot  be  exactly  known,  as  the  decedent  was  shipwrecked. 
&  ^fteatance  was  that  of  a  drowned  man. 

13i&  Id  three  of  these  twelve  cases  of  fulfilment  of  compact,  then,  the 
ifOU  vboac  phaniasn)  appeared  was  certainly  st>ll  alive.  In  most  of  the 
(Aer  c*>cs  the  exact  litne-reUlion  is  obscure ;  in  a  few  of  them  there  is 
jaf  prababilit^  that  the  agent  was  already  dead.  The  inference  will 
^  tlM  tbe  exiuence  of  a  promise  or  compact  may  ai:t  effectively  both 
-  the  wbUminal  self  before  death  and  also  probably  on  the  spirit  after 

TkH  cooclttsion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  cases,  of  which  two 
3C  be  quoted  at  length  in  the  text,  as  specially  instructive.  I  first  give 
V  m  WDich  the  deceased  person's  impulse  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  an 
■MdMc  engagement. 

nam  Proatdmgf  S.P.R,,  vol  viii.  p.  at4.  The  following  letter  was 
Mnaed  to  the  hue  Professor  Adams,  Cambridge : — 

St.  Ltnuc's  Chubcm,  Csk  Vax  Ness  Avbnuk,  amd  Clav  Snu»T, 

SaK  FKaHCIKO,  CalipuRHia.  StfUmbtr  txlk,  1890. 

...  [A  few  w«eks  ago]  my  choir- trainer,  a  man  in  robust  health 
ti  with  a  pmlispotition  tigiuKit  anything  '' ijpiritualistic,"  saw  plainly 
■  appuitioi)  ot  uoe  of  his  choir,  a  man  of  fifty  years  old.     It  happened 

Mr.  R{iism11),  the  bau-singer  of  the  choir,  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit  upon  the 
nn  at  to  o'clock  on  a  certain  Frid.iy  ;  he  died  at  1 1  u'clock  at  his  house. 
It  Witt,  Icnnnnf  of  his  death,  sent  my  brother-in-law  tlown  to  the  house  of 
"" "  r.  Re*¥es]  to  ask  him  .ibout  music  (or  the  funeral.  The 
r  reaelwd  the  bouse  of  the  ehoirm.ister  about  t.30  p.m.  He  was 
tlw  cboimuster  was  upstairs,  busy  looking  over  some  music.     He 
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accordingly  sat  down  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  while  waiting,  began  to  tell 
the  ladies  (sister  and  niece  of  the  choirmaster)  about  Mr.  R.'s  death.  While 
they  were  talking  they  heard  an  exclamation  in  the  hall-way.  Some  one  said, 
'^  My  God  ! "  They  rushed  out,  and  half-way  down,  sitting  on  the  stairs,  saw 
the  choirmaster  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  showing  signs  of  great  fright  and  con- 
fusion.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  just  seen  R.  I "  The 
niece  at  once  said,  "  Why,  R.  is  dead ! "  At  this  the  choirmaster  without  a 
word  turned  back  upstairs  and  went  to  his  room.  My  brother-in-law  followed 
him  and  found  him  in  complete  prostration,  his  face  white,  &c.  He  then  told 
my  brother-in-law  what  he  had  experienced. 

He  had  been  looking  over  some  music  ;  had  just  selected  a  "  Te  Dcum" 
for  the  morning  service.  This  "  Te  Deum  "  closed  with  a  quartette  setting  for 
two  bass  and  two  tenor  voices.  He  was  wondering  where  he  could  get  a 
second  tenor.  Finally,  he  went  to  the  door  on  his  way  downstairs  to  look  up 
another  "  Te  Deum."  At  the  door  he  saw  Mr.  R.,  who  stood  with  one  hand 
on  his  brow,  and  one  hand  extended,  holding  a  sheet  of  music.  The  choir- 
master advanced,  extended  his  hand,  and  was  going  to  speak,  when  the 
figure  vanished.  Then  it  was  that  he  gave  the  exclamation  mentioned 
above. 

You  must  remember  that  he  knew  nothing  of  R.'s  death  until  he  heard  his 
niece  speak  of  it  as  detailed  above. 

This  is  the  best  authenticated  ghost  story  I  ever  heard.  I  know  all  the 
parties  well,  and  can  vouch  for  their  truthfulness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
choirmaster  saw  something,  either  subjectively  or  objectively.  Whatever  it 
was,  the  experience  was  so  vivid  that  it  made  him  sick  for  days,  though  he  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  physique. 

At  first  I  tried  to  explain  this  on  natural  grounds.  I  thought  possibly  he 
had  been  in  the  room  overhead,  and  had  overheard,  unconsciously,  the  story 
of  R.'s  death,  and  by  a  process  of  unconscious  cerebration  summoned  up  the 
image  of  the  dead  man.  But  this  is  impossible,  because  the  house  is  very 
large,  the  rooms  widely  apart,  &c. 

My  present  conviction  is  this  :  Mr.  R.  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  regularity 
and  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  duties.  He  has  sung  for  us  without  pay  for 
many  years.  His  first  thought  (or  one  of  the  firstX  after  his  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
must  have  been  :  *'  How  shall  I  get  word  to  the  choirmaster  that  I  cannot  go 
to  rehearsal  to-morrow  night?"  In  an  hour  he  died,  without  ever  having 
recovered  consciousness.  My  notion  is  that  in  some  way  he  was  enabled 
to  make  himself  appear  to  the  choirmaster.  If  you  refer  to  the  attitude  in 
which  he  appeared,  you  will  see  that  it  answers  to  my  supposition.  It  indicates 
his  illness  (a  pain  in  the  head),  and  his  desire  to  give  up,  so  to  speak,  his  duty 
as  singer.  .  .  .  Wm.  W.  Davis,  Rector. 

Mr.  Reeves'  own  account  is  reported  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronide 
(quoted  in  Lights  September  27th,  1890),  as  follows : — 

Early  on  Friday  morning  Edwin  Russell,  an  Englishman,  well  known  as  a 
real  estate  agent,  was  walking  near  the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Streets 
when  he  sustained  an  apoplectic  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
shortly  before  noon.  He  had  resided  in  the  city  ten  years,  and  was  well  and 
favourably  known  in  the  commercial  world  here. 
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Mr.  RimmU  <nt  a  member  of  the  Protcsiani  Episcopal  Church,  and  also 
'  powttuor  of  a  rich  bass  voice.  This  made  him  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
■■111  <rf  St.  Luke's  Church,  and  brou^hi  him  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
-  r«  W,  W.  Dam,  vicar  of  the  church,  and  with  Hany  E.  Reeves,  the 
rtaaalf  appointed  choir  leader.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  nephew  of  the  distinguished 
FntP***  icnor  of  the  name,  and  conducted  the  musical  services  at  the  funeral 
^TiBodeai  Cbetter  A.  Arthur. 

It  w»»  10  Mr.  Reeves  that  the  very  sens.itioital  and  startling  revelation 
«■•  10  be  t«co(ded  was  vouchsafed.  Mr.  Reeves  was  found  at  the  residence 
rflu  sslET,  Mrs.  Cavatugh,  2121  California  Street,  by  a  Chronicle  reporter. 
He  became  ciidwilly  agitated  when  asked  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  seen  the 
^IMiiiiiiii  of  Ruuell  before  hearing  of  the  Jailer's  death.  [Mr.  Reeves  stated 
te  be  wu  DOl  a  Spirilualist,  and  proceeded]  : — 

*1  laat  law  RusseD  alive  on  the  Saturday  night  pre\-ious  to  his  death. 
I^rII  came  )o  the  choir  rehearsal.  I  said  to  him :  *  Do  you  know  where  I 
OBCet  ■  good  dgaf  ?'  and  he  recommended  a  place.  I  went  there  with  him, 
mk  tben  uxdc  luch  a  fancy  to  him  that  I  intited  him  lo  come  lo  my  house,  or 
■Aa  mjr  sitter's  house.  We  agreed  10  postpone  his  visit  till  the  following 
MBvday,  moA  he  said  :  '  Well,  I'll  call  on  you  next  week  anyhow.'  Tht 
WBKt  p'tf^  from  my  mind  until  Friday  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock.  I 
J— ya  Bftke  it  a  point  to  look  over  my  music  for  Sunday  a  day  or  two  before, 
ad  «a  Ibia  occasion  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  and  look  up  two  TV  Detims 
t*  Bake  a  cbotc«.  One  was  Starkweather's  in  G,  the  other  a  composition  of 
-.raairi.  JuM  a*  1  bad  taken  one  in  niy  hand  and  was  going  upstairs  to  my 
>ai  to  look  over  it  1  heard  the  front  door  bell  ring,  and  recognised  that 
■a*  Ttsttor  wbom  I  did  not  then  know  had  called.  1  afterwards  learned 
■.;x.  &  *as  jronnf   Mr,   Sprague,  who  can  tell  you  his  story  wheit   you   ask 

'  I  went  into  my  room.     I  lay  down  on  the  lounge  for  a  moment,  then  by 

iniuit  account  for,  I  walked  10  the  door.    The  head  of  the  stair- 

a  aomcwhai  dimly  lighted,  as  you  see  it  now,  but  not  so  dimly  but  what 

iji1  at  nocc  »ee  what  appeared  to  be  the  ligure  of  Russell.    It  was  so  real,  so 

r^ifea,  thai  I  al  once  stepped  farward  and  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  was 

.  .«gc  tn  speak  ftome  words  of  welcome, 

■Tbe  UpatK  seemed  to  have  a  roll  of  music  in  one  hand  and  the  other  over 
1  {kx,  bat  tt  was  Russell's  image.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that.     As  I  advanced 
the  bead  a(  tbe  stairway  the  iigurc  seemed  to  turn,  as  if  about  to  descend, 
^sd.  bded  into  ibc  air. 

*1  luMeiubcr  trying  to  speak  to  the  figure,  but  tbe  tongue  clung  to  the 
tmtptvty  noDtfa.  Then  I  fell  against  the  wall  and  gasped  out.  'Ah '.  My 
Cadf  fmn  like  thai.  My  sister  and  niece,  with  the  other  folks,  came  up. 
Hy  airoe  latd,  'Uncle  Harr}-,  what's  the  matter?'  I  went  on  to  explain 
•bu  it  was.  but  was  so  scared  1  could  hardly  speak.  My  niece  said, '  Don't 
rOB  iauvm  Rtuiell  is  dead  1 '  Well,  tliat  fiabbergaslcd  me  ;  it  only  made 
■BOers  wor«e.  and  I  nearly  fainted.  Then  they  told  me  thai  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Okft*  bad  sent  Mr.  Spiaguc  10  tell  me  of  the  sad  news.  I  was  terribly 
■ntbd  by  ilie  affair,  and  fed  shaky  even  now,  but  I  am  not  given  10  supei 
nteaa  fean,  anil  I  suppose  it  can  be  explained.  Mr.  Sprague  had  been 
■■■Ui(  naarly  half-^n-bour  before  1  saw  him  and  obtained  corroboration  of 
te  news  of  Huwetl't  death.  It  is  very  strange  ;  very  strange,  indeed.  1  saw 
Au  maa  RuweU  after  he  must  bave  been  dead  three  hours  at  least,  as  plainly 
*>  1  tM  you  in  that  chair," 
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Mr.  Reeves  confirms  this  account  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as 
follows : — 

San  Francisco,  SepUwthtr  istA,  z89a 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  favour  of  the  5th  inst,  just  received,  the 
full  particulars  were  given  in  city  papers ;  some  things  not  just  exactly  as 
stated,  especially  the  word  "  flabbergasted,"  which  is  foreign  to  me. 

Apart  from  what  you  read,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  given. 

H.  £.  Reeves. 

Dr.  Hodgson  received  the  following  independent  and  corroborative 
account  from  Mr.  Sprague : — 

Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  November  2gtA,  1890. 

.  .  .  You  probably  know  all  about  Mr.  Russell's  death  and  connection  with 
Sl  Luke's  Church,  so  I  shall  only  give  you  the  facts  as  they  came  to  my 
knowledge. 

On  Friday  noon,  August  22nd,  a  young  lady  friend  of  the  Russells  came  to 
my  brother-in-law's  (Mr.  Davis')  house  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Davis.  As  Mr. 
Davis  was  out,  his  wife  (my  sister)  saw  this  young  lady.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  interview,  but  my  sister  told  me  shortly  afterwards  the  facts  of  Mr.  Russell's 
death,  &c.,  and  said  that  this  young  lady  had  come  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  if  the 
church  choir  would  be  willing  to  sing  at  Mr.  Russell's  funeral,  as  Mr.  R.'s  family 
were  of  limited  means  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  choir. 

As  I  was  going  to  Mr.  Reeves'  house  that  afternoon  my  sister  asked  me  to 
tell  Mr.  Reeves  about  Russell's  death  and  ask  him  about  the  singing.  I  called 
at  1 22 1  California  Street  about  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  had  been 
in  the  parlour  some  twenty  minutes  talking  with  Miss  Kavanagh  (Mr. 
Reeves'  niece),  when  we  heard  Mr.  Reeves'  exclamation  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
followed  Miss  Kavanagh  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  We  found  Mr.  R.  sitting 
on  the  stairs  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  evidently  very  much  frightened.  Miss  K. 
brought  him  a  glass  of  wine,  also  a  glass  of  water,  but  I  think  he  did  not  touch 
either.  After  a  couple  of  minutes  Mr.  R.  went  up  to  his  room,  and  Miss 
Kavanagh  asked  me  to  go  up  and  see  if  he  was  all  right,  as  she  was  afraid  to 
go.  I  went  up  and  found  Mr.  Reeves  sitting  down  on  a  chair  near  the  window 
with  his  legs  crossed.  He  had  no  coat  or  vest,  collar  or  necktie  on,  and  the 
perspiration  seemed  to  roll  off  him.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  told  me  his  story,  and  I  left  him.  In  about  five  minutes  he  came 
downstairs  and  began  to  talk  about  it,  and  continually  said, ''  It  is  the  strangest 
thing ;  I  can't  understand  it."  Goldwin  S.  Sprague. 

727.  The  next  case  is  even  more  remarkable.  It  is  a  deflected  fulfil- 
ment, occurring  two  days  before  death,  and  probably  during  sleep ;  the 
agent  has  made  a  promise  to  one  friend,  but  is  only  perceptible  to 
another  person  who  happens  to  be  in  that  friend's  company.  We  may 
compare  a  case  quoted  in  our  last  chapter,  where  a  brother,  presumably 
wishing  to  appear  to  his  sister,  is  perceived  only  by  the  sister's  black  nurse 
(see  section  661).  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  '^  Report  on  the 
Census  of  Hallucinations  "  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  x.  p.  284. 
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From  Countess  Eugenie  Kapnist, 


Jam  3^lli.  1891, 

A  Talu,  en  F^vner,  1889,  nous  fimes  la  connaissance  de  M.  P.  et  di 
imnm,  pBSmtt  U  scuf^  chci  des  amis  communs  qui  avaitnt  tenu  ^  i 
italf.  A  cette  ^poque.  M.  P.  soulTrait  d^j^  d'une  phthisic  ai 
3  <«Mit  de  petdn,  i  P^leisbourg,  son  fr^re,  atieint  dc  la  mfme  maladie- 
Oi  pra  But  Hcur  d«  faiie  un  peu  de  musique,  el  elle  choisit  an  hazard  le 
Mfade  de  Mcnddssobn.  A  mon  ^tonnemenl  je  vJs  M.  P.,  que  nous  ne 
anUMicMS  que  dc  cc  soir,  aller,  tris  ^motionn^  prendre  place  aupr^s  da 
ptmt\,  et  t^tm  arec  une  espice  d'anxi<^ti^  Ic  jeu  de  ma  sccur.  Lorsqu'elle 
ofl  tei,  il  dil  que  pour  quelques  inslants  elle  venait  de  faire  ressusciter  son 
Mt^  ^cfcutBDl  absolumenl  de  la  mfme  mani^re  cc  morceau,  qu'il  Jouait 
HOfwiii  III  Depuis,  en  voyant  ma  sccur,  il  aimait  particuli^rement  i.  causer 
Mae  *Db  Je  pais  cerUlier  ainsi  qu'elle  une  conversation  que  aous  eQmes  k 
at  Mif^  HI  moH  de  Mars.  Nous  parlions  de  la  mort,  chose  fr^uente  k 
T^a,  toujoon  peupUe  de  nialades  : — ''  Savez-vous,"  disait-il  k  mn  sceur,  "  il  me 
taaUte  tagjoun  que  moa  esprit  est  ir^  proche  du  vdtre  ;  J'ai  la  certitude  de 
MM  avoir  <Kjk  connue  ;  nous  avons  dans  la  t^alit^  une  preuve  que  ce  n'est  pas 
m  ce  moode — ce  sera  que  je  vous  aurais  vuc  durant  quelqu'autre  vie  pr&Meote''' 
fteit  na  peu  tpirite).  "  Ainsi  done,  si  je  meurs  avant  vous,  ce  qui  est  bicn 
pvhable,  td  nu  nuladie,  je  reviendrai  vers  vous,  si  cela  m'est  possible,  et  je 
'^a  affMraltnu  de  &fjon  k  ne  pas  vous  elTrayer  d^sagrfablement."    Ma  soiur 

r^pajodit,  prenant  la  chose  tr^s  au  stfrieux,  qu'elle  lui  rendrait  la  pareille  s> 
-  ■•:  aoiMBil  U  premiere,  et  j'dtais  t^moin  de  cetie  promesse  mutuelle. 

Njasmotni  nous  flmes  k  peine  connaissance  de  maison  ;  nous  nous 
rcnooMnaiu  parfois  chei  d»  amis  communs,  el  nous  Ic  voyions  souveni  se 
fiTTftw  tur  le  quai  dons  un  paletot  couleur  noisette  qui  excitait  notre  hilarity 
■  1^  KM*  rcsta  dans  la  m^moire  je  ne  sais  plus  pourquoi.  Au  mois  de  Mai, 
Wpaftiocu  de  Talta,  el  depuis  nous  etimes  tant  d'impressions  diverses,  nous 
««a  tant  de  monde,  que  juiqu'k  I'hiver  suivant  nous  oublikmes  compMtement 
M.  P.  ct  a  fcmme,  qui  repr^scntaicnt  pour  nous  des  connaissances  comme  on 
n  a  ^1  oeniaiaes  dans  la  vie. 

Ham  ^tioni  k  P^tersbourg.  Le  1 1  Mars,  c'Aait  un  lundi  de  Careme  en 
'  Vt  man  aUAmei  au  th^kire  voir  une  representation  de  la  troupe  des 
Je  crois  qu'on  donnait  Lt  Marchand  di  Venise.  Mile.  B.  ixsM. 
,  venue  dc  Turskod  k  ceite  occasion.  La  pi^e  terming,  nous 
e  le  temps  de  reotrcr  k  la  maison  changer  de  toilette,  apris  quoi 
s  Mile.  1).  k  la  gare,  Elle  partait  avec  le  dernier  (tain, 
-  yiH«  pwif  Tianko^  S^lo  k  i  heute  de  ta  nuii.  Nous  I'instaliames  en 
^*iffM%  at  ne  fr  laiMiincs  qu'apris  la  seconde  cloche  dc  depart. 

K«ae  domestiqoe  allaii  bicn  en  avant  de  nous,  afin  de  reirouver  notre 
«Hat«^  de  maniire  que,  gagnant  le  perron,  nous  la  irouvames  avanc^  qui 
warn  tten^tah.  Ma  keiu  s'assit  la  premiere  ;  moi  je  la  fisattendte,  descen- 
tal  ploa  doocemeai  lo  marches  de  rcs<:;ilier  ;  le  domestique  tenait  la  portidre 
4a  ^r^"~  ouveiie.  Je  montai  k  demi,  sur  le  marchepied,  ei  soudain  Je 
ttmatOA  dans  cette  pote,  tellemcnt  surprise  que  je  ne  comprii  plus  ce  qui 
wtatrtwKA.  IJ  Eaitait  sombre  dans  la  voiiure,  et  pounani  en  lace  de  ma  ueur, 
h  i^pnlant,  Je  vn  daai  un  petit  jour  gris  qu'on  eOt  dit  factice,  s'tklaircissant 
<«n  Ic  point  qai  altacbait  le  pin*  mes  yeux,  une  figure  k  la  silhouellc  ^oussee, 
ilnptaiie,  pint&i  qu'indtose.    Cette  vision  dura  un  instant,  pendant  lequel, 

VOt.  IL  D 
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pourtant,  mes  yeux  prirent  connaissance  des  moindres  details  de  ce  visage,  qui 

me  sembla  connu  :  des  traits  assez  pointus,  une  raie  un  peu  de  c6t6,  un  nez 

prononcd,  un  menton  tr^s  maigre  k  barbe  rare  et  d*un  blond  fonc6.    Ce  qui  me 

fiappe,  lorsque  j'y  pense  k  present,  c'est  d'avoir  vu  les  difTifrentes  couleurs, 

malgrd  que  la  lueur  grisdtre,  qui  ^lairait  k  peine  I'inconnu,  e(it  6t6  insuffisante 

pour  les  distinguer  dans  un  cas  normaL     II  dtait  sans  chapeau,  et  en  mtoie 

temps  dans  un  paletot  conune  on  en  porte  au  sud— de  couleur  plut6t  claire — 

noisette.    Toute  sa  personne  avait  un  cachet  de  grande  fatigue  et  de  maigreur. 

Le  domestique,  tr^s  6totm6  de  ne  pas  me  voir  monter,  arr^t^  ainsi  sur  le 

marchepiedf  cnit  que  j'avais  march^  dans  ma  robe  et  m'aida  h  m'asseoir, 

pendant  que  je  demandais  k  ma  soeur,  en  prenant  place  k  c6t6  d'elle,  si  c'teit 

bien  notre  voiture?     A  tel  point  j'avais  perdu  la  tdte,  ayant  senti  un  via! 

engourdissement  de  cerveau  en  voyant  cet  Stranger  install^  en  foce  d'elle,  je 

ne  m'^tais  pas  rendu  compte  que,  dans  le  cas  d'une  presence  r^Ue  d'un 

semblable  vis-k-vis,  ni  ma  soeur,  ni  le  valet  de  pied  ne  resteraient  si  calme. 

ment  k  I'envisager.     Lorsque  je  fus  assise,  je  ne  vis  plus  rien,  et  je  demandais 

k  ma  soeur: — "N'as-tu  rien  vu  en  fece  de  toi?"     "Rien  du  tout,  et  quelle 

id^  as-tu  eue  de  demander,  en  entrant  dans  la  voiture,  si  d^tait  bien  la 

n6tre?"  r^pondit-elle  en  riant     Alors,  je  lui  racontais  tout  ce  qui  pr^cdde, 

d^rivant  minutieusement  ma  vision.    "Quelle  fig^ure  connue,"  disait-elle,  "et 

k  paletot  noisette,  cette  raie  de  c6td,  o\i  done  Tavons  nous  vue  ?    Pourtant  nul 

ne  ressemble  ici  k  ta  description ; "  et  nous  nous  creusions  la  t^e  sans  rien 

trouver.    Rentr^es  k  la  maison,  nous  lacontimes  ce  &it  k  notre  m^re ;  ma 

description  la  fit  aussi  souvenir  vaguement  d'un  visage  analogue.    Le  lende- 

main  soir  (12  Mars)  un  jeune  homme  de  notre  connaissance,  M.  M.  S.,  vint 

nous  voir.    Je  lui  r^p^tais  aussi  I'incident  qui  nous  ^tait  arrivd.     Nous  en 

parllbnes  beaucoup,  mais  inutileroent ;  je  ne  pouvais  toujours  pas  appliquer 

le  nom  voulu  k  la  personnalit^  de  ma  vision,  tout  en  me  souvenant  fort  bien 

avoir  vu  un  visage  tout  pareil  parmi  mes  nombreuses  connaissances ;  msus 

oil  et  k  quelle  dpoque?     Je  ne  me  souvenais  de  rien,  avec  ma  mauvaise 

m^moire  qui  me  fait  souvent  d^ut,  k  ce  sujet    Quelques  jours  plus  tard,  nous 

^tions  chez  la  grandm^re  de  M.  M.  S. : — **  Savez  vous,''  nous  dit-elle,  "  quelle 

triste  nouvelle  je  viens  de  recevoir  de  Talta  ?     M.  P.  vient  de  mourir,  mais 

on  ne  me  donne  pas  de  dtoils.**     Ma  soeur  et  moi,  nous  nous  regarddmes. 

A  ce  nom,  la  figure  pointue  et  le  paletot  noisette  retrouv^rent  leur  possesseur. 

Ma  soeur  reconnut  en  m^e  temps  que  moi,  grace  k  ma  description  pr^cise^ 

Lorsque  M.  M.  S.  entra,  je  le  priai  de  chercher  dans  les  vieux  joumaux  la 

date  exacte  de  cette  mort    Le  d^c^  dtait  marqud  au  14  du  mois  de  Mars, 

done,  deux  jours  {^^s  la  vision  que  j'avais  eue.    J'6crivis  k  Talta  pour  avoir 

des  renlseignements.     On  me  r^pondit   qu'il   gardait   le  lit   depuis   le  34 

Novembre  et  qu'il  avait  6t6  depuis  dans  un  ^tat  de  &iblesse  extreme,  mais  le 

sommeil  ne  Tavait  point  quitt^ ;  il  dormait  si  longtemps  et  si  profondtoent, 

m^me  durant  les  demi^res  nuits  de  son  existence,  que  cela  faisait  esp^rer  une 

am^ioration.    Nous  nous  ^tonnions  de  ce  que  j*aie  vu  M.  P.,  malgr^  sa 

promesse  de  se  montrer  k  ma  soeur.    Mais  je  dois  ajouter  id  qu'avant  le  &it 

d^rit  ci-dessus,  j'avais  6t6  voyante  un  certain  nombre  de  fois,  mais  cette 

vision  est  bien  celle  que  j'ai  distingu^  le  plus  nettement,  avec  des  dteils 

minutieux,  et  avec  les  teintes   diverses  du  visage   humain,    et   m^mt   du 

v^temenu 
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TIk  aecooo  ngMture  is  that  of  the  sister  who  was  present  a,l  the  time. 
itx.  Michael  Pelrovo-Solovovo,  who  sent  us  the  case,  writes : — 

I  bave  oKxh  pleastire  in  cenllying  that  the  fact  of  Countess  Kapnisl's 
nwid  «»»  mcntMBc*!,  amoni;  others,  10  myself  before  the  news  of  Mr.  P.'s 


a  Petersburg.     I  wcli  remember  seeing  an  announcement  of  his 
dovac  la  Uw  papers. 

Th»»  c»*c  suggests  an  important  practical  rcfleciina  When  a  compact 
i*appe«r,  if  possible,  after  death  is  made,  it  should  be  understood  that 
6e  ipprAroncc  need  not  be  to  the  special  partner  in  the  compact,  but  to 
mf  ooe  vbom  the  agent  can  succeed  in  impressing.  It  is  likely 
fMOgb  thai  rxaatf  such  attempts,  which  have  failed  on  account  of  the 
■nwing  friend's  lack  of  appropriate  sensitivity,  might  have  succeeded  If 
te  ajeni  tud  tried  to  influence  some  one  already  known  to  be  capable 
tfftcctving  the»c  impressions.  I  add  in  727  A  and  B  two  other  cases 
lUdi  miy  be  regarded  as  deflected  fulfilments.  See  also  a  case  given 
ii  P*va*dMjp  S.P.K..  vol.  V.  p.  440,  in  which  a  lady,  having  made  a  com- 
pKi  wfrh  her  husband  and  also  with  a  friend,  her  phantom  is  seen  after 
ses  death  by  her  husband  and  daughter  and  the  latter's  nurse,  collec- 
mitf  ;  but  not  by  the  friend,  who  was  living  elsewhere. 

7SA-  Again,  we  cannot  tell  how  long  the  spirit  may  continue  the 
dtan,  or,  to  to  say,  renew  the  experiment.  In  a  case  recorded  in  /Vvt- 
mtJbifi  SP.R.,  vol.  X.  p.  378,  the  compact  is  fuifilled  after  a  space  of 
6»e  yean.  In  another  case  (given  in  728  A),  there  had  been  no  formal 
S ;  yet  tne  narrative  may  find  place  here.  There  is  an  attempt 
I  prfttitude  on  an  anniversary  of  death  ;  and  this  implies  the 
Be  kiod  of  mindful  effort  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  promise. 

I  CDodudc  this  group  by  quoting  in  728  B  another  compact  case 
fccfc  the  appjntion  coincides  with  a  funeral,  and  itself  indicates  that  a 
■Cnl  i*  fxepuing.     This  forms  a  transition  to  the  next  group. 

1S9.  I  have  now  traced  certain  poilmortem  manifestations  which 
risd  %  recollection  of  events  known  at  death,  and  also  a  persistence  of 
r  in  carrying  out  intentions  formeil  before  de.nth.  In  this  next 
p  I  fhall  trace  the  knowledge  of  the  departed  a  little  further,  and  shall 
iM  tome  cases  where  they  appear  cognisant  of  the  aspect  of  their 
a  kfter  death,  or  of  the  scenes  in  which  those  bodies  are  temporaiily 
1  ur  fioany  laid.  Such  knowledge  may  appear  trivial, — unworthy 
tte  atetition  of  spitits  transported  into  a  higher  world.  But  it  is  in 
iTgftia'HT'  with  the  view  of  a  gradual  transference  of  interests  and  per- 
eepdom,— HI  period  of  intermediate  confusion,  such  as  may  follow  espe- 
aa&f  apoa  a  death  of  a  sudden  or  violent  kind,  or  perhaps  upon  a  death 
■tiieb  interrupts  very  strong  affections. 

Htm  we  have  tlteady  (in  717)  encountered  one  striking  case  of  this 
9pe, — the  ttratth  en  tkt  fheek,  perceived  by  the  departed  daughter,  as 
MBsy  can)ecture,  by  reason  of  the  close  sympathy  which  united  her  to 
who  wu  caring  for  her  lemams. 
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There  are  also  two  cases  closely  resembling  each  other,  though  from 
percipients  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  a  clairvoyant 
vision  seems  to  be  presented  of  a  tranquil  death-chamber.  One  of  these 
has  been  quoted  in  Chapter  VI.,  section  664.  In  the  other  (that  of  Bir. 
Hector  of  Valencia,  South  Australia,  see  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  voL  L 
p.  353)  the  percipient  sees  in  a  dream  his  father  dying  m  the  room  he 
usuidly  occupied,  with  a  candle  burning  on  a  chair  by  his  bed ;  and  the 
father  is  found  dead  in  the  rooming,  with  a  candle  by  his  bedside  in  the 
position  seen  in  the  dream.  Perhaps  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  there 
any  sure  indication  that  the  dead  or  dying  person  was  cognisant  of  his 
own  body's  aspect  or  surroundings.  There  may  have  been  a  clairvoyant 
excursion  on  the  percipient's  part,  evoked  by  some  impulse  from  the 
agent  which  did  not  itself  develop  into  distinctness. 

730.  But  in  certain  cases  of  violent  death  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  mtention  on  the  deceased  person's  part  to  show  the  condition  in  which 
his  body  is  left.  Such  was  Mrs.  Stone's  dream,  or  rather  series  of  visions, 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Such,  too,  was  Mrs.  Menneer's  dream 
(429  A),  where  the  additional  evidence  obtained  since  our  first  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  case  brings  out  a  special  meaning  in  the  severed  head^  beyond 
the  mere  fact  of  decapitation.  Such  was  an  equally  striking  dream,  which 
I  have  left  for  quotation  in  this  place,  because  it  forms  a  hnk  between  this 
group — where  post-mortem  knowledge  of  the  body's  aspect  is  in  ques- 
tion— and  the  next  following  group,  which  will  deal  with  the  still  stranger 
phenomenon  of  post-mortem  knowledge  of  dissemination  of  the  news  of 
death.     The  case  is  taken  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  (1885)  p.  95. 

Mr.  D.,  the  narrator,  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  published,  but 
Gumey  saw  him,  and  talked  over  the  subject  with  him.  Mr.  D.  narrates 
as  follows : — 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  very  old  mechanical  business  in  Glasjifow,  with  for 
twienty  years  past  a  branch  in  London,  where  I  have  resided  for  that  period, 
and  in  both  of  which  places  my  professional  reputation  is  of  the  highest  order. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  I  took  into  my  employment  a  tender,  delicate- 
looking  boy,  Robert  Mackenzie,  who,  after  some  three  or  four  years'  service^ 
suddenly  left,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  through  the  selfish  advice  of  older 
hands,  who  practised  this  frightening  away  systematically  to  keep  wages 
from  being  lowered, — a  common  device,  I  believe,  among  workmen  .in 
limited  trades.  Passing  the  gate  of  the  great  workhouse  {Scottid  poor- 
house)  in  the  Parliamentary  Road,  a  few  years  afterwards,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age  ravenously  devouring  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  on  the  public  street,  and  bearing  all  the  appearance  of 
being  in  a  chronic  state  of  starvation.  Fancying  I  knew  his  features,  I 
asked  if  his  name  were  not  Mackenzie.  He  at  once  became  much  excited, 
addressed  me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  no  employment ; 
that  his  father  and  mother,  who  formerly  supported  him,  were  now  both 
inmates  of  the  '*poorhouse,"  to  which  he  himself  had  no  claim  for  admb- 
sion,  being  young  and  without  any  bodily  disqualification  for  work,  and 
that  he  was  literally  homeless  and  starving.    The  matron,  he  informed  me, 
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fiK  htm  tUUy  a  pie«e  of  dry  bread,  but  dursi  not,  under  the  rales,  give  him 
Kpdar  naJmcnance.  In  an  agony  or  grief  he  deplored  his  ever  leaving  me 
ndcr  ctU  adrke,  and  on  my  unexpectedly  offering  lo  lake  him  back  he  burst 
tt  •  OWMpon  of  thanks,  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
t  work,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  everything  in  my 
»  bcitiuie  his  progress.  All  this  was  mere  matter  of  course  ;  but  the 
a  between  it  and  [he  common  relations  of  master  and  servant  was  this, 
liu  oa  «¥«iy  occasion  of  my  entering  the  workshop  he  never,  so  far  as  possible, 
tMfc  off  his  eyes  from  rollowing  my  movements.  Let  me  look  towards  him  at 
tajr  ■moml.  there  was  the  pale,  sympathetic  face  with  the  large  and  wistfil 
rnn,  b«*f»lly  yearning  towards  me,  as  Smike's  did  towards  Nicholas  Niekleby. 
:  Mtmed  to  be  "  the  polar  star  of  his  existence,"  and  this  intensity  of  gratitude 
~><T  appeared  to  lessen  in  degree  through  lapse  of  time.  Beyond  this  he 
'■ft  ventured  to  express  his  feelings.  His  manhood,  as  it  were,  his  indivi- 
^ky  »itd  self-assertion,  seemed  to  have  been  crushed  out  of  him  by  priva- 
kaa.  I  wa«  apparently  his  sole  thought  and  consideration,  saving  the  more 
.— ».  cooceras  of  daily  hfc 

itta  I  tettled  in  London,  and  have  never  been  in  Glasgow  since.  Robert 
'  ^  and  tny  workmen  generally,  gradually  lost  their  individuality  in  my 
About  ten  to  twelve  years  ago  my  employees  had  their  annual 
HofeABd  ball.  Tliis  was  always  held,  year  after  year,  on  a  Friday  evening- 
UadEsmi*,  ever  thy  and  distant  as  usual,  refused  to  mingle  in  the  festivities, 
ia4  Wggttl  of  my  foreman  to  be  permitted  to  serve  at  the  butfet.  All  went  off 
«tS,aad  the  Saturday  was  held  (•nort  workmen)  as  a  succeeding  day  of  fes- 
mL  AH  this,  howei-er,  I  only  learned  after  what  1  am  now  about  to  relate. 
te  ifcc  Tuesday  morning  following,  immediately  before  8  a.m.,  in  my  house 
«  Cimpdefi  Hill,  t  had  the  following  manifestation— I  cannut  call  it  a  dream ; 
te  let  ^  ti«e  the  common  phraseology.  I  dreamt,  but  with  no  vagueness  ai 
n  dmms,  no  blurring  of  outline  or  rapid  passages  from  one  thing  dis- 
dly  to  annther,  that  I  was  seated  at  a  desk,  engaged  in  a  business 
I  with  an  unknown  gentleman,  who  stood  on  my  right  hand. 
t,  in  front,  advanced  Robert  Mackeniie,  and  feeling  annoyed,  1 
lin  with  some  asperity,  asking  him  if  he  did  not  see  that  I  was 
He  rvtired  a  short  distance  with  exceeding  reluctance,  turned  again 
h  me,  am  if  most  desirous  for  an  immediate  colloquy,  when  1  spoke 
e  sharply  as  to  his  want  of  manners.  On  this,  the  person  with 
IS  ooaveraing  took  his  leave,  and  Mackenzie  once  more  came  forward. 
t  ia  all  thii,  Robert?"  [  asked  somewhat  angrily.  "Did  you  not  see  1 
iw«  mgnned  ?  °  "  Yet,  wr."  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  must  speak  with  you  at  once." 
*WlMt about?*  I  Hid  ;  "what  is  it  that  can  be  so  important!"'  "  I  wish  to 
»H  yon.  VT,"  b«  aaswered,  "  that  I  am  accused  of  doing  a  thing  I  did  not 
dov  Bad  that  I  want  xeit  10  know  it,  and  to  tell  you  so,  and  that  you  are  to 
farfi**  me  for  what  1  am  blamed  for,  because  I  am  innocent."  Then,  "  I  did 
sot  do  ibe  thing  they  say  [  did."  I  said,  "  What  ? "  getting  same'answer.  I 
"^ea  naitiraUy  aaked,  "  But  bow  can  I  forgive  you  if  you  do  not  tell  me  what 
^  are  acctwed  of.'"  I  can  never  forget  the  emphatic  manner  of  his  answer 
■  'Jn  Scoai«b  dialect,  "Ye'llsune  ken"  (you'll  soon  know).  This  question  and 
V  aaawer  were  repeated  at  least  twice — I  am  certain  the  answer  was  repeated 
iknc*.  m  the  most  fervid  tone.  On  that  I  awoke,  and  was  in  that  state  of 
mipRae  asd  bewilderment  which  such  a  remarkable  dream,  gud  mere  dream, 
■ill*  iadocc,  and  was  wondering  what  it  all  meant,  when  my  wife  burst  into 
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my  bedroom,  much  excited,  and  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  exclaimed, 
''  Oh,  James,  here's  a  terrible  end  to  the  workmen's  ball — Robert  Mackenzie  has 
conunitted  suicide ! "  With  now  a  fiill  conviction  of  the  meaning  of  the  vision, 
I  at  once  quietly  and  firmly  said,  ^'No,  he  has  not  committed  suicide." 
"How  can  you  possibly  know  that?"  "Because  he  has  just  been  here  to 
tell  me." 

I  have  purposely  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
narrative,  that  on  looking  at  Mackenzie  I  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  his  countenance.  It  was  of  an  indescribable  bluish-pale  colour,  and  on 
his  forehead  appeared  spots  which  seemed  like  blots  of  sweat.  For  this  I 
could  not  account,  but  by  the  following  post  my  manager  informed  me  that  he 
was  wrong  in  writing  me  of  suicide.  That  on  Saturday  night,  Mackenzie,  on 
going  home,  had  lifted  a  small  black  bottle  containing  aqua  fortis  (which  he 
used  for  staining  the  wood  of  birdcages,  made  for  amusement),  believing  this 
to  be  whisky,  and  pouring  out  a  wine-glassful,  had  drunk  it  off  at  a  gulp,  dying 
on  the  Sunday  in  great  agony.  Here  then,  was  the  solution  of  his  being 
innocent  of  what  he  was  accused  of— suicide,  seeing  that  he  had  inadvertently 
drunk  aqua  fortis^  a  deadly  poison.  Still  pondering  upon  the  peculiar  colour 
of  his  countenance,  it  struck  me  to  consult  some  authorities  on  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  aqua  fortis^  and  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh's  "  Domestic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,"  p.  172, 1  found  these  words  under  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric 
acid.  ..."  The  skin  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  countenance  livid  and  ex- 
pressive of  dreadful  suffering."  .  .  .  ^^  Aqua  fortis  produces  the  same  effect  as 
sulphuric,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  external  stains,  if  any,  are  yellow 
instead  of  brown."  This  refers  to  indication  of  sulphuric  acid,  "  generally  out- 
side of  the  mouth,  in  the  shape  of  brown  spots."  Having  no  desire  to 
accommodate  my  &cts  to  this  scientific  description,  I  give  the  quotations  freely, 
only  at  the  same  time  stating  that  previously  to  reading  the  passage  in  Mr. 
Walsh's  book,  I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  symptoms,  and  I 
consider  that  they  agree  faixxXy  and  sufficiently  with  what  I  saw,  viz.,  a  livid 
foce  covered  with  a  remarkable  sweat,  and  having  spots  (particularly  on  the 
forehead),  which,  in  my  dream,  I  thought  great  blots  of  perspiration.  It  seems 
not  a  little  striking  that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  these  symptoms,  and 
yet  should  take  note  of  them. 

I  have  little  remark  to  make  beyond  this,  that  in  speaking  of  this  matter, 
to  me  very  affecting  and  solemn,  I  have  been  quite  disgusted  by  sceptics 
treating  it  as  a  hallucination,  in  so  far  as  that  my  dream  must  have  been  on 
the  Wednesday  morning,  being  that  after  the  receipt  of  my  manager's  letter 
informing  me  of  the  supposed  suicide.  This  explanation  is  too  absurd  to 
require  a  serious  answer.  My  manager  first  heard  of  the  death  on  the  Monday 
— wrote  me  on  that  day  as  above — and  on  the  Tuesday  wrote  again  explaining 
the  true  facts.  The  dream  was  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  immediately  before 
the  8  A.M.  post  delivery,  hence  the  thrice  emphatic  **  Ye'll  sune  ken."  I  attribute 
the  whole  to  Mackenzie's  yearning  gratitude  for  being  rescued  from  a  deplor- 
able state  of  starvation,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  stand  well  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  coloured  nothing,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

D. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  D.'s  corroboration : — 

In  regard  to  the  remarkable  dream  my  husband  had  when  Robert 
Mackenzie's  death  took  place  through  inadvertently  drinking  some  aqua  fortis^ 
I  beg  to  inform  you  of  what  took  place  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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Od  tbc  Turkdiv  morning  after  the  occurrence  I  was  downstaits  early,  and 
KG  oi:jx.k  11.1^  h^niicd  a  letter,  just  received  from  the  postman,  and  addressed 
o  Mi  U.  SvCin^  il  was  from  our  niAnager  in  Glasgow,  1  opened  il,  and  was 
math  gn^td  to  lind  thai  ii  was  to  tell  us  ihai  Robert  Mackeniie  had  com- 
matcl  vitcidt.  I  ran  upstairs  to  Mr.  D.'s  bedroom  with  (he  letter  in  my  hand, 
od  itt  mocb  cscchemenL  I  found  him  apparently  just  coming  out  of  sleep,  and 
ImO;  cned  out  to  him,  exactly  as  he  has  described  to  you.  I  need  not  go 
Hcr  Ae  vroitb,  which  hav«  often  been  repeated  amongst  us  since,  and  I  can 
^ttma  hts  Dartatii-e  regarding  them,  as  ijiven  to  you,  in  every  particular.  The 
■tata  a&ir  gave  us  a  great  shock,  and  put  an  end  to  the  workmen's  bails  for 
«ne  fiMtr  or  five  yeare.  Mi.  D.'s  dream  was  a  frequent  subject  of  ct 
a  ifac  tinw.  I  knew  Mackenzie  well.  He  was  a.  pale,  large-eyed,  and  e; 
loebng  yoong  man,  with  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  D.,  through  c 
TW  aed  day's  post  brought  us  the  actual  &cis. 

J.  D. 

73L  Here,  too,  may  be  placed  two  cases — those  of  Dr.  Bmce  (in 
Cb«plcrlV^426A)  and  Miss  Hall  (see  731  A>— where  there  are  sueeessive 
^amn»  of  a  death  and  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  body.  The 
■dSacr  Ot  the  percipicnis,  the  nature  of  the  deaths,  are  here  again  totally 
ifa^VBtei  yet  wc  seem  to  see  the  same  unknown  laws  producing  effects 
eamij  nnAtr. 

1b  Or  Brace's  case  one  might  interpret  the  visions  as  coming  to  the 
yaofiitat  ihtDOgh  the  mind  of  his  wife,  who  was  present  at  the  scene  of 
Ae  mtotdtr.  But  thia  explanation  would  be  impossible  in  Miss  Hall's 
oae.  Rather  it  seems  as  though  some  telepathic  link,  set  up  between 
lie  ^inf  brother  and  the  sister,  had  been  maintained  after  death 
■bOI  >11  dntjes  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  departed.  The  case  reminds 
oar  of  the  old   Homeric  notions  of  the  restless  appeal   of  unburied 


Ttt  Id  the  case  of  Mrs.  Green,  already  quoted  in  Chapter  IV.,  429  D. 
•eeooM  across  an  interesting  problem.  Two  women  are  drowned  under 
very  peculur  circumstances.  A  friemi  has  npparently  a  clairvoyant  vision 
ti  the  iccnc,  yet  not  at  the  mnmcni  when  it  occurred,  but  many  hours 
afenwmfds,  and  about  the  time  when  another  person,  deeply  interested, 
taad  of  the  death.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  suppiisc  that  the 
r  clurvoyant  scene  was  in  reality  impressed  telepathically  on 
t  by  another  living  mind  I  think,  however,  that  both  the 
Hnwc  of  the  vision  and  ceriain  annlogies,  which  will  appear  later  in  our 
iquBCOi,  point  to  a  differetit  view,  involving  an  agency  both  of  the  dead 
nd  of  ibe  living.  1  conjecture  that  a  curtent  of  influence  may  be  started 
bf  a  deoewod  person,  which,  howcTer,  only  becomes  strong  enough  to  be 
fODeplUe  to  tu  object  when  reinforced  by  some  virid  current  of  emotion 
miug  m  Ihring  minds.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  yet  provable ;  yet  the 
Um  raay  be  of  value  when  the  far-reaching  interdepcndencies  of  telepathy 
betwera  the  two  worlds  come  to  be  better  uodeistood. 

T3&     Two  singular  rases  in  this  group  remain,  where  the  departed 
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spirit,  long  after  death,  seems  pre-occupied  with  the  spot  where  his  bones 
are  laid  The  first  of  these  cases  (see  733  A)  approaches  farce;  the 
second  (in  which  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had  probably  been  murdered 
about  forty  years  before  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  dream;  see 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  vi.  p.  35)  stands  alone  among  our  narratives  in 
the  tragedy  which  follows  on  the  communication.  Mr.  Podmore  in  an 
article  in  the  same  volume  (p.  303)  suggests  other  theories  to  account  for 
this  case  without  invoking  the  agency  of  the  dead ;  but  to  me  the  least 
impossible  explanation  is  still  the  notion  that  the  murdered  man's  dreams 
harked  back  after  all  those  years  to  his  remote  unconsecrated  grave.  I 
may  refer  further  to  another  case  (in  Proceedings  S.P.R.y  vol.  iv.  p.  155, 
footnote)  where  feelings  of  horror  and  depression  were  constantly  experi- 
enced in  a  room  over  which  a  baby's  body  was  afterwards  found.  This 
case  makes,  perhaps,  for  another  explanation — depending  not  so  much  on 
any  continued  infiuence  of  the  departed  spirit  as  on  some  persistent  influ- 
ence inhering  in  the  bones  themselves — deposited  under  circumstances  of 
terror  or  anguish,  and  possibly  in  some  way  still  radiating  a  malignant 
memory.  Bizarre  as  this  interpretation  looks,  we  shall  find  some  con- 
firmation of  such  a  possibility  in  our  chapter  on  Possession.  Yet  another 
case  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  given  in  733  B,  supplies  a  variant 
on  this  view;  suggesting,  as  Edward  Gumey  has  remarked,  the  local 
imprintation  of  a  tragic  picture,  by  wham  and  upon  what  we  cannot  telL 

I  think  it  well  to  suggest  even  these  wild  conjectures ;  so  long  as  they 
are  understood  to  be  conjectures  and  nothing  more.  I  hold  it  probable 
that  those  communications,  of  which  telepathy  from  one  spirit  to  another 
forms  the  most  easily  traceable  variety,  are  in  reality  infinitely  varied  and 
complex,  and  show  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  forms  which  must  for 
long  remain  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 

734.  The  next  class  of  cases  in  this  series  well  illustrates  this 
unexpectedness.  It  has  only  been  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  accumulation 
of  concordant  cases  that  I  have  come  to  believe  there  is  some  reality  in 
the  bizarre  supposition  that  the  departed  spirit  is  sometimes  spedally 
aware  of  the  time  at  which  news  of  his  death  is  about  to  reach  some 
given  friend.  Proof  of  such  knowledge  on  his  part  is  rendered  harder  by 
the  alternative  possibility  that  the  friend  may  by  clairvoyance  become 
aware  of  a  letter  in  his  own  proximity.  As  was  shown  in  Phantasms  of 
the  Livings  there  is  some  evidence  for  such  clairvoyance  even  in  cases 
where  the  letter  seen  is  quite  unimportant  (see  also  421  H  and  J  and 
666  B).  May  there  be  here  also  some  conjuncture  of  the  spheres  of 
knowledge  of  the  departed  and  the  incarnate  spirits,  so  that  a  glimpse  ob- 
tained by  the  one  in  some  way  reinforces  a  glimpse  obtained  by  the  other? 

I  quote  a  typically  difficult  instance  of  this  coincidence  of  an 
apparition  with  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  death. 

From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  409.  The  case  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  percipient  being  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Tandy,  vicar 
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itf  West  Want,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland,  formerly  of  Lowesnater,  who 

Wbcn  u  Lowcswatcr,  I  one  day  called  upon  a  friend,  who  said.  "You  do 
MlIM  manr  nrwspapers  ;  lake  one  of  those  lying  there."  I  accordingly  took 
bound  with  a  wrapper,  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  walked  home. 
»»»  writing,  and  wanting  to  refer  to  a  book,  went  into 
where  my  books  were.  I  placed  the  candle  on  a  ledge  of  the 
look  down  a  book  and  found  the  passage  I  wanted,  when,  happening 
Mlook  towards  the  «rindow,  which  was  opposite  to  the  bookcase,  I  saw  the  face 
tf  IB  old  friend  whom  I  had  known  well  at  Cambridge,  but  had  not  seen  for 
as  T«ftn  or  mate,  Cunon  Robinson  (of  the  Charity  and  School  Commission). 
T  «t*  to  vaxv  !  saw  him  that  I  went  out  to  look  for  him,  but  could  iind  no  trace 
«f  hi^  I  went  b«tk  into  the  house,  and  thought  I  would  take  a  look  at  my  news- 
paper. I  lore  off  the  wrapper,  unfolded  the  papwr,  and  the  fitsi  piece  of  news 
ikK  I  isw  w».»  the  death  of  Canon  Robinson  !  ' 

Mr.  Tandy  ftmher  writes : — 

Is  tvtdy  m  your  note,  October  6th,  1  may  stale,  with  regard  to  the  narrative 
I  lifoulcd  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  that  I  saw  the  lace  looking  through  the 
*=dow,  by  the  light  of  a  single  Ozokerit  candle,  placed  on  a  ledge  of  the  book- 
cue,  wbicfa  flood  opposite  the  window  ;  that  I  was  standing,  with  the  candle 
-r  3IJ  iide,  reading  from  a  book  to  which  I  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  raising 
- '  tjrt  a*  1  read,  1  saw  the  lace  clearly  and  distinctly,  ghastly  pale,  but  with 

■  falBr««  10  marked  and  so  distinct  that  I  recognised  it  at  once  as  the  &ce 
Tny  most  dear  and  intimate  friend,  the  late  Canon  Robinson,  who  was  with 

■  11  tcbnol  and  college,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years  past  (ten  or 
- 1^  Kt  ihe  very  least). '^Almost  immediately  after,  fully  persuaded  that  my 

'  friead  had  come  to  pay  me  a  surprise  visit,  I  rushed  to  the  door,  but  seeing 
-*"t  I  called  aloud,  searched  the  premises  most  carefully,  and  made  inquiry 
'  tn  wbetber  any  stranger  had  been  seen  near  my  house,  but  no  one  had  been 
'atA  of  or  seen.  When  last  I  saw  Canon  Robinson  he  was  apparently  in 
jjfact  beahh,  much  more  likely  to  outlive  me  than  I  him,  and  before  1  opened 
'•it  aawipaper  announcing  his  death  (which  1  did  about  an  hour  or  so  after 
tmof  the  bee)  I  had  not  heard  or  read  of  his  illness  or  death,  and  there  was 
■^ia(  in  the  passage  of  the  book  I  was  reading  to  lead  me  to  think  of  him. 

TW  tiine  at  which  I  saw  the  face  was  between  ten  and  eleven  P.iii.,  the 
w^n  dwlt,  and  while  I  was  reading  in  a  room  where  no  shutter  was  closed  or 
HMdiam. 

I  nay  answer  in  reply  to  your  question — "whether  I  have  ever  had  any  other 
tiaaa  or  baOucuution  of  any  kind  ?  "—that,  though  1  never  saw  any  apparition. 
I  W*e  beard  mysterious  noises  which  neither  my  friends  nor  I  were  able  satis- 
feoorUy  to  account  for- 

V8Bl  Thii  JDcident,  taken  alone  and  without  any  apparent  connection 
«M  Other  fbnnt  of  action  of  the  departed,  seems  almost  too  quaint  to  be 
^j^titH  in  a  more  or  less  coherent  series  like  the  present     But  a  hint 

*  TW  aanaliiv  ii  undated,  but  the  fitit  pari  of  il  was  printed  in  the  Journal  S.  P.  R. 

iajiwiir  iMa- 

•  A>  wv  ^  Dot  know  wbst  newipapcr  Ihii  was,  it  ii  not  pouible  \a  uccrttin  ibe 
W^»  Iat0«al  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death. 
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towards  its  comprehension  is  given  by  certain  other  cases  where  the  per- 
cipient  states  that  a  cloud  of  unreasonable  depression  fell  upon  him  about 
the  time  of  his  friend's  death  at  a  distance,  and  continued  until  the  actual 
news  arrived ;  when,  instead  of  becoming  intensified,  it  lifted  suddenly. 
In  one  or  two  such  cases  there  was  an  actual  presence  or  apparition,  whidi 
seemed  to  hang  about  until  the  news  arrived,  and  then  disappeared. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  sometimes  a  happy  vision  of  the  departed 
preluding  the  news,  as  though  to  prepare  the  percipient's  mind  for  the 
shock  (735  A).  The  suggested  inference  is  that  in  such  cases  the  spirit's 
attention  is  more  or  less  continuously  directed  to  the  survivor  until  the 
news  reaches  him.  This  does  not,  of  course,  explain  how  the  spirit  learns 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  news ;  yet  it  makes  that  piece  of  knowledge  seem  a 
less  isolated  thing. 

736.  And  here  I  will  quote  a  case  so  divergent  from  accepted  types 
that  the  ordinary  retailer  of  ghost  stories  might  well  be  tempted  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence  as  incomprehensibly  absurd.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
however,  it  fits  with  singular  appropriateness  into  just  this  place  in  my  series- 

The  case  was  sent  to  Professor  James,  and  I  quote  it  from  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  220. 

,  Wis.,  September  aand,  z89a 

A  very  unusual  thing  occurred  to  the  writer  and  one  other  person — ^my 

sister,  Miss  Mary  Q. — at  the  city  of ,  Wisconsin,  on  the  5th  day  of 

November  1885,  at  10  o'clock  p.m. 

Our  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Q.  R.,  died  at  our  home,  in  said  city  of 

^  Wisconsin,  on  the  above  date,  at  8.40  P.M.,  very  suddenly,  of  pneumonia. 

Our  youngest  half-brother,  Robert  B.  R.,  was  working  at  S ,  N.  Dakota,  at 

that  time,  about  700  miles  distant  from ,  Wisconsin.    At  9.45  we  retired  to 

the  guests'  chamber,  a  room  over  the  south  parlour,  and  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  said  parlour,  having  two  windows  to  the  south  and  one  to  the 
east.  There  were  two  beds  in  this  large  room,  and  I  lay  on  one  and  my  sister 
on  the  other,  trying  to  compose  our  broken  hearts,  for  we  loved  our  mother  very 
dearly.  The  night  was  cold  and  the  windows  were  all  closed,  except  the  east 
was  down  at  the  top  a  few  inches,  when,  lo  !  we  both  distinctly  heard  at  the 
same  instant  my  brother,  Robert  B.  R.,  singing,  "  We  had  better  bide  a  wee," 
in  a  clear,  deep  tenor,  accompanied  by  a  high-pitched  soprano  and  an  old- 
fashioned  small  melodeon  accompaniment,  and  it  sounded  as  though  they  were 
up  on  a  level  with  our  windows,  about  1 5  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  I  arose 
and  threw  up  the  south-west  window,  from  whence  the  sounds  seemed  to 
proceed,  and  then  they — the  singing— moved  to  the  next,  or  south-east,  window^ 
and  sang  another  verse.  And  I  threw  that  up  and  saw  nothing,  but  still  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  words  as  well  as  the  music,  and  so  round  to  the  east  window, 
where  theyssLTi%  the  last  verse,  and  then  the  music  seemed  to  float  away  to  the 
north.    But  the  queer  part  of  this  occurrence  is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time 

that  we  heard  my  brother  singing  in ,  Wisconsin,  he  was  singing  the  same 

song  before  an  audience,  with  the  identical  accompaniment,  an  old,  tiny 
melodeon,  and  a  high-pitched  soprano  young  lady — a  Miss  £.,  of  North 
Dakota — as  we  learned  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  came  home  in  response 
to  our  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  our  mother. 

Any  verification  of  the  above  facts  will  be  cheerfully  made. 

(Signed)  [MiSS  Q.] 
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.  Wis..  OtiBtir  lUk,  1(90. 

DkaR  Sir, — Vaure  of  the  6th  insi.  was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  to  your 
ftf/Mat  foe  c(HTt>t>oiative  tettimoay  relative  to  the  "pbenomenil  occurrence" 
m  the  i^bl  <rf  November  ;th,  1885,  at  janesville,  Kock  Co.,  Wisconsin— that 
%■&■  bcmiing  music  and  two  human  voices,  and  ifae  words  distinctly  audible — 
■■  voice  perfecily  familiar  10  us  as  that  of  our  half-brother,  Robert  B,  R., 
Am  of  !*.  Dakota,  and  the  other  voice  that  of  a  strange  lady— soprano,  and 
tttf,  VKJ  **i<l  brother  R,  B.  R..  and  Miss  Sarah  E.,  of  N.  Dak.,  were  singing 
Ae  mm*  waag,  "We  had  better  bide  a  wee,''  at  an  eniertainment  given  by  a 
itaKfa  aocterr  of  S ,  a  printed  programme  of  which  my  brother  afterwards 

I  WB  an  cxcndingly  bu^y  person,  but  a  lover  of  the  truth,  and  imerested  in 
j<  pcDgieaa  of  the  race  \  but  my  sister.  Miss  Mary  Q.,  of  this  city,  is  very 
-TLiervativc  aod  proud,  and  when  I  asked  her  for  an  afhdavit  of  her  experience 

-  i^i  crealful  5th  of  November  iliSs,  she  replied,  "  1  do  not  wish  the  world 
i^iak  me  or  you  a  '  crank '  or  Spiritualist,  and  do  not  wish  our  names  pub- 
■wd"     I  will  add  that  my  sister,  who  is  blind,  is  very  intuitive  and  clairvoyant, 

i-^  theT  »  wttek  if)  her  experience  to  deeply  interest  the  psychical  student.  It 
wan  to  RM  that  the  loss  of  her  sight  has  been  compensated  by  another  sense 
— ■  toper- intuition. 

I  Imve  irnltcn  to  my  brother,  R.  B.  R.,  to  reply  to  your  request,  and  also  to 

u^aia  a  ptugiammc  of  the  church  entertainments  at  S ,   N.  Dak.,  on 

'^'•rnnber  5ih,  ibSS,  at  which  he  and  Miss  Sarah  £.  sang,  "  We  had  better 
- 1«  a  •rae,"  and  also  to  state  (he  exact  hour  when  ihey  were  called  in  the 
-fianune,  for  as  Robert  slated  to  us  when  he  arrived  on  that  sad  occasion 
--■i*  death  of  our  good  mother— he  informed  us  that  the  telegram  was  brought 

-  faim,  And  was  keU  by  the  operator  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  entertainment  by 
-•"■^  htm  btforr  h«  saag,  and  we — my  sister  Mary  Q.  and  I — both  ktard 
fVT  Boce  and  'Mtrd  of  that  song  sung  about  seven  hundred  miles  away, 
■We  ««(  mother'*  remains  were  in  the  parlour  under  our  bedroom.— Cordially 
ram,  (Signed)        [Miss  Q.] 

IUm  Mary  Q-  *Hies  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  follows : — 

— ,  Wis..  NavimUr  ij/*,  1890. 
DUJi  Sir,— {1b  reply  to]  your  kind  note  of  inquiry,  relative  to  my  experi- 
■OB  on  the  night  of  November  ;ih,  1885,  they  were  such  as  have  been 
4B(ribed  by  my  iisier  [Miss  Q.],  who  is  a  lover  of  scientific  research,  and  is 
Mliotinnd  at  I  and  my  brother  ;  the  latter  is  very  much  oppeseit  to  either 
■fa  iiwhinj  known  our  eicpetiertce  on  that  night,  and  has  urged  me  not  to 
■laaroaeol  the  occurrences  of  that  eventfiil  time,  and  he  refuses  to  furnish 
1  pngnrame  of  the  entertainment,  at  which  he  and  Miss  E.  were 
"  We  had  better  bide  a  wee,"  insisting  that  people  will  believe  uJ  all 
'iH^'if  we  m»ke  known  all  the  facts;  and  so  in  deference  to  his  prejudices  I 
■■i  mpaciioUy  decline  to  make  any  further  disclosures  at  present— Rcspecl- 
MrTonv,  [Miss  Mary  Q.] 

Dr.  Hodgton  adds  :— 

r  Xfjlk.—K  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  Mr.  Robert   B.  "R.,"  and  an 
^  with  oEEdal  stamp  of  our  Society  on  the  cover,  hat  been  returned  to 
sd,  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  "  R.,"  so  that  funher  corroboration  Is  lackingi 
■  hau  fpr  the  pretcnt- R.  H. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Miss  Mary  Q.'s  letter  is  virtually  a  confirma- 
tion of  Miss  Q.'s  account;  and  that  Mr.  Q.'s  action  is  in  harmony  with 
his  sister's  belief  that  he  cannot  deny,  but  does  not  wish  to  confirm,  the 
truth  of  this  singular  narrative. 

Now  here  the  two  minds  aware  of  the  mother's  death  were  the  mothei's 
own  mind  and  the  telegraphist's.  The  telegraphist  was  certainly  aware 
that,  when  the  song  came  to  an  end,  he  should  have  to  communicate  to  the 
singer  a  painful  shock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  telegraphist  did  not 
know  the  senders  of  the  telegram ;  had  no  means  of  picturing  them  or 
their  surroundings.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  mother's  mind  was  aware  of  the  impend- 
ing communication,  and  transmitted,  perhaps  scarce  consciously,  to  her 
daughters  the  sensation  of  the  trivial  and  tiresome  cause  of  delay.  I 
give  in  736  A  an  incident  equally  grotesque,  where  also  the  indication 
is  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  person,  who  perceives  the 
news  of  his  death  kept  back  by  vexatious  accidents.  And  I  add  thereto 
Mr.  Cameron  Grant's  case  (736  B),  where  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  news 
of  Lord  Z.'s  death  was  specially  difficult  to  calculate  by  ordinary  means 
— Mr.  Grant  being  in  a  wild  part  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Grant's  impulse  to 
draw  what  turned  out  to  be  Lord  Z.'s  death-scene  might  place  this  case 
among  motor  automatisms.  There  is  naturally  no  clear  line  between 
seeing  a  scene  in  one's  mind's  eye  and  feeling  an  impulse  to  draw  it 
on  paper.  Finally,  I  quote  in  736  0  a  case  where  a  phantasmal  appear* 
ance  became  visible  while  the  percipient  actually  held  in  her  hand 
an  unopened  letter,  announcing,  not  the  decedent's  death,  but  her 
dangerous  illness.  And  on  the  strength  of  all  these  cases,  and  of  some 
less  striking,  I  repeat  my  suggestion  that  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  earthly  affairs  possessed  by  the  departed,  and  of  the  causes 
which  permit  or  stimulate  their  apparition,  this  possibility  of  their  following 
the  diffusion  of  news  of  their  own  death  may  be  well  worth  our  continued 
attention. 

737.  Having  thus  discussed  a  number  of  cases  where  the  apparition 
shows  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  or  memory,  I  pass  on  to  the  some- 
what  commoner  type,  where  the  apparition  lacks  the  power  or  the  impulse 
to  communicate  any  message  much  more  definite  than  that  all-important 
one — of  his  own  continued  life  and  love.  These  cases,  nevertheless, 
might  be  subdivided  on  many  lines.  Each  apparition,  even  though  it  be 
momentary,  is  a  phenomenon  complex  in  more  ways  than  our  minds  can 
follow.  We  must  look  for  some  broad  line  of  demarcation,  which  may 
apply  to  a  great  many  different  incidents,  while  continuing  to  some  extent 
the  series  which  we  have  already  been  descending — from  knowledge  and 
purpose  on  the  deceased  person's  part  down  to  vagueness  and  apparent 
automatism. 

Such  a  division — gradual,  indeed,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
instructive — exists  between  personal  and  local  apparitions ;  between  mani- 
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plainly  intended   to  impress   the  minds  of   certain    definite 
and   iDJtnifesiatiom   in   accustomed   haunts,  some   of   which, 
may  be  destined  to  impress  survivors,  but  which  degenerate  and 
into  lights  and  sounds  loo  meaningless  Co  prove  either  purpose 
K  MteUigence. 

T8B.  Let  as  look,  then,  for  these  characters  lies,  not  expecting,  of 
eoHiC.  Ihu  OUT  series  wili  be  logically  simple ;  for  it  must  often  happen 
Ihrt  the  penoiMl  and  local  impulses  will  be  indistinguishable,  as  when 
Wt  deatrad  percipient  is  inhabiting  the  familiar  home,  But  vre  may  begin 
■Mb  •one  cases  where  the  apparition  has  shown  itself  in  some  scene 
ibiifetbcr  strange  to  the  deceased  person. 

Wc  bsve  bad,  of  course,  a  good  many  cases  of  this  type  already.  Such 
■■1  the  cue  of  the  apparition  with  the  rtd  scratch  (717) ;  such  was  the 
ifae  Countess  Kapnist's  carriage  (727),  and  the  appatiiion 
B.  M  Fiesolc  (728  B).  Such  cases,  indeed,  occur  most  fretjuentiy 
ba  is  itself  si p>nificant— among  the  higlier  and  more  de- 
ls of  manifestation.  Among  the  briefer,  less-developed  appari- 
vitb  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  these  invasions  by  the  phantasm 
af  quite  uoknown  territory  are  relatively  few.  I  wili  begin  by  referring 
B  B  carious  cue,  where  the  impression  given  is  that  of  a  spiritual  pre- 
CBce  which  seeks  and  jinds  the  percipient,  but  is  itself  too  confused  for 
iiiJiiinil  communication  (Mrs.  Lightfoot's  case,  429  B).  It  will  be  seen 
A«  this  nanatiTc  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  previouE  indications 
ctf  a  Mate  of  pouhunious  biwiidtrmtnt  supervening  before  the  spirit  has 
niiancd  its  percepuoni  to  the  new  environment. 

730.  Id  cases  like  Mra.  Lightfoot's,  where  the  percipient's  surroundings 
mt  unknown  to  the  deceased  person,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the 
faHHtioo  of  a  death  reaches  the  percipient  when  a/  sea  (as  in  739  A), 
tec  la  plaialy  nothing  Citcepi  the  percipient's  own  personality  to  guide 
Ac  ipifK  io  bit  tcatcii.  We  have  several  narratives  of  this  type.  In  one 
at  these — Archdeacon  Farler's,  already  referred  to  in  710— the  appari- 
lioa  appesn  tma.  the  second  appearance  at  least  being  subsequent 
k  the  death.  It  is  plain  that  if  in  such  a  case  the  stcotui  apparition 
r>o  fresh  intelhgence,  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  more  than  a 
recrudescence  of  the  first.  Yet  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its 
character,  since  we  have  cases  (like  Miss  Hall's,  cited  in  731  A) 
ikoc  aocccsaive  manifestations  do  bring  fresh  knowledge,  and  seem  to 
<ktm  m  contintied  eflbrt  to  communicate.  In  this  connection  I  may 
■Ario  »B  eaperienoe  of  a  witness  who  has  had  many  experiences,  Mr. 
RedenaiH  («e«  082  A  &c.).  where  his  little  son  appeared  to  him  both 
-boot  tbe  time  of  death  and  again  after  death  (739  0).  In  that  case  the 
tiild,  it  would  appear,  lotight  his  father  first  in  familiar,  then  in  unfamiliar 
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Then,  again,  there  are  aitdilory  cases  where  the  phantasmal  speech  has 
jujmd  in  pUcca  not  known  to  the  deceased  person.  One  such  case 
.t  Ihu  oT  Mr.  Wacnbey  (lee  736  A).     In  739  B  1  give  a  case  in  which  an 
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apparition  was  seen  several  weeks  after  death,  the  death  being  unknown 
to  the  percipient 

740-  One  specially  impressive  characteristic  of  apparitions  (as  has 
been  already  remarked)  is  their  occasional  collectivity — the  £au:t  that  more 
percipients  than  one  sometimes  see  or  hear  the  phantasmal  figure  or 
voice  simultaneously.  When  one  is  considering  the  gradual  decline  in 
definiteness  and  apparent  purpose  from  one  group  of  apparitions  to 
another,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  this  characteristic — in  my  view  so 
important — is  found  to  accompany  especially  the  higher,  more  intelligent 
manifestations. 

I  cannot  find  that  this  is  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  think,  in  cases 
of  mere  haunting  that  we  oftenest  find  that  the  figure  is  seen  by  several 
persons  at  once,  or  else  (a  cognate  phenomenon)  by  several  persons 
successively.  I  know  not  how  to  explain  this  apparent  tendency.  Could 
we  admit  the  underlying  assumptions,  it  would  suit  the  view  that  the 
"haunting"  spirits  are  " earthbound,"  and  thus  somehow  nearer  to  matter 
than  spirits  more  exalted.  Yet  instances  of  collectivity  are  scattered 
through  all  classes  of  apparitions;  and  the  irregular  appearance  of  a 
characteristic  which  seems  to  us  so  fundamental  affords  another  lesson 
how  great  may  be  the  variety  of  inward  mechanism  in  cases  which  to  os 
might  seem  constructed  on  much  the  same  type.^ 

74L  I  pass  on  to  a  group  of  cases,  which  are  both  personal  and 
local;  although  the  personal  element  in  most  of  them — the  desire 
to  manifest  to  the  fiiend — ^may  seem  more  important  than  the  local 
element — the  impulse  to  revisit  some  accustomed  haunt 

In  the  first  case  which  I  shall  cite  the  deceased  person's  image  is  seen 
simultaneously  by  several  members  of  his  own  household,  in  his  own 
house.     Note  the  analogy  to  a  collective  crystal  vision. 

The  account  is  taken  from  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
It  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  W.  Lett,  of  the  Military  and  Royal  Na\^ 
Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Dtctm^ttr  yrd^  1885. 
On  the  5th  April  1873  ^^Y  wife's  father.  Captain  Towns,  died  at  his 
residence,  Cranbrook,  Rose  Bay,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales.  About  six  weeks 
after  his  death  my  wife  had  occasion,  one  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  to  go  to 
one  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  house.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  young  lady, 
Miss  Berthon,  and  as  they  entered  the  room — the  gas  was  burning  all  the  time 
—they  were  amazed  to  see,  reflected  as  it  were  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  image  of  Captain  Towns.  It  was  barely  half  flgnre,  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  part  of  the  arms  only  showing--in  &ct,  it  was  like  an  ordinary 
medallion  portrait,  but  life-size.  The  face  appeared  wan  and  pale,  as  it  did 
before  his  death,  and  he  wore  a  kind  of  grey  flannel  jacket,  in  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  sleep.  Surprised  and  half  alarmed  at  what  they  saw,  their 
first  idea  was  that  a  portrait  had  been  hung  in  the  room,  and  that  what  they 
saw  was  its  reflection  ;  but  there  was  no  picture  of  the  kind. 

^  Certain  appearances,  colleetmly  teen,  in  the  aetnal  death-chamber,  art  dtscwMCd 
iq  7401  A. 
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re  looking  and  woodertng,  my  wife's  sister,  Miss  Ton-ns, 
9  room,  and  before  either  of  the  others  had  lime  to  speak  she 
[*<Cood  gndous !  Do  you  see  papa?"  One  of  the  housemaids 
>  be  passing'  downstairs  at  the  moment,  and  she  was  called 
1  if  she  saw  anything,  and  hei  reply  was,  "  Oh,  miss  1  the 
CnihatR  —  Captain  Towns'  old  body  servant  —  was  then  sent 
I  be  also  immediately  exclaimed,  " Oh,  Lord  save  us!  Mrs.  Lett, 
r  Otpbtinl"  The  butler  was  called,  and  then  Mrs.  Crane,  my  wife's 
^nr,  xnd  iliej  both  said  what  they  saw.  Finally,  Mrs.  Towns  was  sent  for, 
^d,  leeiag  the  apparition,  she  advanced  towards  it  with  her  arm  extended  as 
i  to  lODch  it,  and  as  she  passed  her  hand  over  the  panel  of  the  wardrobe 
Ac  fi(«rc  (rndualty  faded  an-ay,  and  never  again  appeared,  though  the  room 
«M  Hfvlariy  occupied  for  a  long  time  after. 

Th<i«  aiv  the  simple  fjicts  of  the  case,  and  Ihcy  admit  of  no  doubt  ;  no  kind 
rfanoHtiaQ  wk*  i^iveii  to  any  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  same  quesiion  was  put  to 
neb  OMC  a»  tbey  came  into  the  room,  and  the  reply  n-as  given  wiihotit 
111  ■mini  by  each.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  1  did  not  see  the 
4ffanlHM3-  I  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  but  did  not  hear  when  1  was 
al^L  C.  A.  W.  LETT. 

We,  the  tiiKkr»|[°d<  having  read  the  above  statement,  certify  that  it  is 
■nethr  accurate,  as  we  both  were  witnesses  of  the  apparition. 
Sara  Lett. 

SiBBiE  Smyth  (mfe  Towns). 
Cmnmf  writes : — 

link.  Lett  a&Mms  me  that  neither  she  nor  ber  sister  ever  experienced  a 
labon  of  the  senses  on  any  other  occasion.     She  is  positive  that  the 
a  of  the  appearance  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  later  witnesses  was 
%  and  not  due  to  any  suggestion  from  the  persons  already  in  the 
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I  uld  in  741  A  another  collective  case  noticeable  from  the  fact  that 
At  departed  (pint  appears  lo  influence  two  persons  at  a  distance  from 
ndi  other  in  a  concotdant  way,  so  that  one  of  them  becomes  conscious 
d  Ac  appearance  to  the  other.  Compare  with  this  the  incident  given 
c  the  end  of  761  A,  when  Miss  Campbell  has  a  vision  of  her  friend 
Mttag  so  apparition  at  a  time  when  this  is  actually  occurring. 

Ttt  Ib  Ibc  case  which  I  shall  next  quote,  the  evidence,  though 
coMiag  from  a  jroung  boy,  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  incident  itself  is 
tama^lf  duiurtertttic  The  decedent  was  satisfying  both  a  local  and 
«  ffr-""*  ftimciion. 

We  ow«  thii  case  (which  I  quote  from  Proctciiings  S.P.R,,  vol. 
A  p.  173)  to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Gore  Booth,  from  whom  I  first  heard 
^  aocount  by  word  of  mouth.  Her  son  (then  a  schoolboy  aged  to)  was 
U  percqMSU  vid  her  youngest  daughter,  then  aged  15,  also  gives  a  first- 
ioA  accoani  o'  the  incident  as  follows : — 

LissADKtx.  Sueu,  F€inittry  1891. 

0»  Ibc  lotb  of  April  1II89,  at  about  balf-pasi  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  my  youngest 
.^^xlM*  and  1  were  going  down  a  short  Bight  of  stairs  leading  to  tbe  kiicheni  to 
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fetch  food  for  my  chickens,  as  usual.  We  were  about  half-way  down,  my 
brother  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  me,  when  he  suddenly  said — '*  Why,  there^s 
John  Blaney,  I  didn't  know  he  was  in  the  house  ! "  John  Blaney  was  a  boy 
who  lived  not  fan  from  us,  and  he  had  been  employed  in  the  house  as  hall-boy 
not  long  before.  I  said  that  I  was  sure  it  was  not  he  (for  I  knew  he  had  left 
some  months  previously  on  account  of  ill-health),  and  looked  down  into  the 
passage,  but  saw  no  one.  The  passage  was  a  long  one,  with  a  rather  sharp 
turn  in  it,  so  we  ran  quickly  down  the  last  few  steps,  and  looked  round  the 
comer,  but  nobody  was  there,  and  the  only  door  he  could  have  gone  throogii 
was  shut  As  we  went  upstairs  my  brother  said,  "How  pale  and  ill  John 
looked,  and  why  did  he  stare  so  ?  "  I  asked  what  he  was  doing.  My  brother 
answered  that  he  had  his  sleeves  turned  up,  and  was  wearing  a  large  green 
apron,  such  as  the  footmen  always  wear  at  their  work.  An  hour  or  two  after- 
wards I  asked  my  maid  how  long  John  Blaney  had  been  back  in  the  house  ? 
She  seemed  much  surprised,  and  said,  "  Didn't  you  hear,  miss,  that  he  died 
this  morning  ?  "  On  inquiry  we  found  he  had  died  about  two  hours  before  my 
brother  saw  him.  My  mother  did  not  wish  that  my  brother  should  be  told  this, 
but  he  heard  of  it  somehow,  and  at  once  declared  that  he  must  have  seen  his 
ghost.  Mabel  Olive  Gore  Booth. 

The  actual  percipient's  independent  account  is  as  follows  : — 

March  1B9X, 
We  were  going  downstairs  to  get  food  for  Mabel's  fowl,  when  I  saw  John 
Blaney  walking  round  the  comer.  I  said  to  Mabel,  **  Thaf  s  John  Blaney  1 " 
but  she  could  not  see  him.  When  we  came  up  afterwards  we  found  he  was 
dead.  He  seemed  to  me  to  look  rather  iU.  He  looked  yellow  ;  his  eyes  looked 
hollow,  and  he  had  a  green  apron  on.  Mordaunt  Gore  Booth. 

We  have  received  the  following  confirmation  of  the  date  of  death : — 

The  Presbytery.  Ballingal,  Slioo. 
loth  February  1891. 

I  certify  from  the  parish  register  of  deaths  that  John  Blaney  (Dunfore)  was 

interred  on  the  12th  day  of  April  1889,  having  died  on  the  loth  day  of  April 

1889.  P.  J.  Shemaghs,  C.C. 

Lady  Gore  Booth  writes : — 

A/ox  3XJ/,  1890^ 
When  my  little  boy  came  upstairs  and  told  us  he  had  seen  John  Blaney,  we 
thought  nothing  of  it  till  some  hours  after,  when  we  heard  that  he  was  dead. 
Then  for  fear  of  frightening  the  children,  I  avoided  any  allusion  to  what  he  had 
told  us,  and  asked  every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  Probably  by  now  he  has 
forgotten  all  about  it,  but  it  certainly  was  very  remarkable,  especially  as  only 
one  child  saw  him,  and  they  were  standing  together.  The  place  where  he 
seems  to  have  appeared  was  in  the  passage  outside  the  pantry  door,  where 
John  Blaney's  work  always  took  him.  My  boy  is  a  very  matter-of-&ct  sort  of 
boy,  and  I  never  heard  of  his  having  any  other  hallucination. 

G.  Gore  Booth. 

Now  this  apparition — unless  we  explain  it  as  a  telepathic  impression 
projected  at  the  moment  of  death  and  remaining  latent  for  some  hours 
before  it  attained  extemalisation — may  possibly  be  taken  as  showing 
something  of  continued  memory  in  the  departed  boy.    Something  of  him 
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m  from  htm,  il  may  be  said,  reverted  to  nell-known  haunts,  and  was 
a  habitual  surroundings.  But  even  of  this  there  is  no  sure 
If  it  be  suggested  that  the  dead  boy  waited  to  manifest  until 
kt  Tnong  ouuIct  reached  a  suitable  spot,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  living 
bef\  presence  in  that  spot  merely  enabled  him  to  discern  some  inl^uence 
«fa)cb  nigbi  have  been  discernible  in  that  spot  possibly  at  any  moment 
Ant^  some  boar&,  if  the  fitting  percipient  had  been  at  hand.  Or  else, 
aid  pnh^M  more  limply,  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  a  mere 
1  from  the  departed  mind  to  the  living  mind,  which 
;  the  livinc  mind  discerned  when  in  surroundings  in  which  its 
••o  ncoUcctioit  of  the  decedent  might  most  readily  be  evoiced. 

I  add  in  7ffi  A  a  somewhat  similar  case.  The  figure  of  the  grand- 
Bccfaa'  looking  at  the  clock  resembles  the  iigure  of  the  pantry-boy  seen  in 
3e  dSqcv  btit  was  seen  by  both  persons  in  a  position  to  see  it,  instead 
rf  by  ooe  only.  See  abo  an  account  given  in  Proceedittgi  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii. 
^  H5>  ^T  *^  "ViKi-  G.  Lewis  of  hia  seeing  an  apparition  of  a  young  man 
t'-.d — uokauwu  to  him — haii  died  three  days  before.  The  young  man 
-i  onacfa  witbed  to  see  Mr.  Lewis  before  he  died,  but  Mr.  Lewis,  not 
nag  beard  of  hij  illness,  had  not  been  to  visit  him.  This  narrative,  if 
-  ispreud  ill  ibe  way  which  the  percipient  suggests,  might  have  been 
(bad  among  cases  where  the  figure  communicates  a  message;  the  re- 
(aoachful  czpreuion  implying  a  recollected  sense  of  injury.  It  is,  at  any 
VM,  an  Quunple  of  the  class  now  under  discussion. 

74S-  The  case  given  in  743  A— which  comc;s  from  excellent  inform- 
■Hi — is  one  of  those  which  correspond  most  nearly  to  what  one  would 
AvF  in  a  iiosthurouus  message.  1  may  refer  also  to  General  Campbell's 
OK  (in  Prvettdings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  476)  in  which  a  long-contmued 
MM  oTnoaccouniable  noises  and  an  apparition  twice  seen  by  a  child  in 
fc  booae  su|[gested  to  the  narrator  the  agency  of  his  dead  wife.  The 
CHc^  wbicb  depends  for  iti  evidential  force  on  a  great  mass  of  detail, 
a  MO  long  for  me  10  quote  ;  hut  it  is  worth  study,  as  is  any  case 
•tec  there  Mcmi  evidence  of  persistent  effort  10  manifest,  meeting  with 
«ckno*a  not  whii  difiiculty.  It  may  be  that  in  such  a  story  there 
>  BOtfalnj  but  Rtrange  coincidence,  or  it  may  be  that  from  records  of 
faiOaQy  successful  ciTort,  renewed  often  and  in  ambiguous  ways,  we  shall 
haMfictlcam  something  uf  the  nature  of  that  curtain  of  obstruction  which 
■av  aecma  so  arbitrary  in  its  sudden  lifting,  its  sudden  fall. 

TIA  I  will  conclude  this  group  with  ihiee  cases  closely  similar,  all 
1,  and  all  of  ibem  capable  of  explanation  either  on  local  or 
I  grounds.  In  the  first  (see  744  A)  an  apiiantiun  is  seen  by  two 
--Mm*  to  a  bouse  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  hours  tiefotc  the  death  of  a  lady 
'  -.^  bad  lived  there,  and  whose  body  was  lo  be  brought  back  to  it.  In 
e  Mcood  (we  744  B)  the  dead  librarian  haunts  his  hbrary,  but  in  the 
j^xj  are  members  of  his  old  staff.  In  the  third,  (he  dead  wife  loiters 
»d  fa«T  husbaod's  tomb,  but  near  it  passes  a  gardener  who  had  been 
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in  her  employ.  This  last — the  case  of  Mrs.  de  Fr^ville  and  the  gar- 
dener Bard — I  must  insert  in  the  text  As  often  happens  when  (as  I 
do  here)  one  knows  the  percipient  and  his  milieu,  even  the  very  plot  of 
ground  on  which  he  dodged  about  to  watch  the  phantom,  one  feds  a 
reality  in  the  incident  which  the  most  satisfactory  depositions  from  a 
distance  will  not  always  bring.  The  case  is  quoted  from  Phantasms  cf 
the  Livings  vol.  i.  p.  212.     Gumey  there  remarks  of  it: — 

The  next  case  again  exhibits  the  slight  deferment  of  the  percipient's  expe- 
rience which  I  have  already  mentioned.  But  its  chief  interest  is  as  illustrating 
what  may  be  called  a  locals  as  distinct  from  a  personal^  rapport  between  the 
parties  concerned.  The  percipient,  at  the  moment  of  his  impression,  was 
contemplating  a  spot  with  which  the  agent  was  specially  connected,  and  which 
may  even  have  had  a  very  distinct  place  in  her  dying  thoughts ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  find  in  this  fact  a  main  condition  why  he,  of  all  people,  should  have 
been  the  one  impressed. 

The  first  account  of  it  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Forster,  Vicar 
of  Hinxton,  Saffron  Walden,  as  follows : — 

Avgust  6ik,  Z885. 

My  late  parishioner,  Mrs.  de  Frdville,  was  a  somewhat  eccentric  lady,  who 
was  specially  morbid  on  the  subject  of  tombs,  &c. 

About  two  days  after  her  death,  which  took  place  in  London,  May  8th,  in 
the  afternoon,  I  heard  that  she  had  been  seen  that  very  night  by  Alfred  Bard. 
I  sent  for  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  very  clear  and  circumstantial  account  of  what 
he  had  seen. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  observation,  being  a  self-taught  naturalist,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  he  desires  to  speak  the  truth  without  any  exaggeration. 

I  must  add  that  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  news  of  Mrs.  de  Fr^Ikfs 
death  did  not  reach  Hinxton  till  the  next  morning.  May  9th.  She  was  found 
dead  at  7.30  P.M.  She  had  been  left  alone  in  her  room,  being  poorly,  but  not 
considered  seriously  or  dangerously  ill.  C.  T.  Forster. 

The  following  is  the  percipient's  own  account : — 

fufy  atst,  Z885. 
I  am  a  gardener  in  emplo3rment  at  Sawston.  I  always  go  through  Hinxton 
churchyard  on  my  return  home  from  work.  On  Friday,  May  8th,  1885,  I  was 
walking  back  as  usual.  On  entering  the  churchyard,  I  looked  rather  carefully 
at  the  ground,  in  order  to  see  a  cow  and  donkey  which  used  to  He  just  inside 
the  gate.  In  so  doing,  I  looked  straight  at  the  square  stone  vault  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  de  Fr^ville  was  at  one  time  buried.  I  then  saw  Mrs.  de  Fr^ville 
leaning  on  the  rails,  dressed  much  as  I  had  usually  seen  her,  in  a  coal-scuttle 
bonnet,  black  jacket  with  deep  crape,  and  black  dress.  She  was  looking  fiill 
at  me.  Her  face  was  very  white,  much  whiter  than  usual.  I  knew  her  well, 
having  at  one  time  been  in  her  employ.  I  at  once  supposed  that  she  had  come, 
as  she  sometimes  did,  to  the  mausoleum  in  her  own  park,  in  order  to  have  it 
opened  and  go  in.  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Wiles,  the  mason  from  Cambridge, 
was  in  the  tomb  doing  something.  I  walked  round  the  tomb,  looking  carefully 
at  it,  in  order  to  see  if  the  gate  was  open,  keeping  my  eye  on  her,  and  never 
more  than  five  or  six  yards  from  her.  Her  face  turned  and  followed  me.  I 
passed  between  the  church  and  the  tomb  (there  are  about  four  yards  between 
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r.i.l  peered  Ibrward  lo  see  whether  the  tomb  was  open,  as  she  hid  the 

-'>mb  iriiicta  opened.     I  shghtiy  stumbled  on  a  hassock  of  grass,  and 

-  fc«i  foe  >  matiiFni  unly.     When  I  looked  up  she  was  gone.     She 

libly  lia¥c  got  out  of  the  churdiyard,  .is  in  order  to  reach  any  of 

'-  iniisl  hnvc  passed  me.'     So  1  look  for  granted  tlial  she  had  quickly 

■-  tomb.     I  wfcnt  up  to  the  dnor,  which  I  expected  to  find  open,  but 

■<  it  was  shut  and  had  not  been  opened,  as  there  was  no  key  in 

I  taiher  hoped  to  have  a  look  into  the  loonb  myself,  so  I  went  hack 

-'hciok  the  K^te  to  make  sure,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  one's 

:;i   there.     I  was  then  much  startled  and  looked  at  the  clock,  which 

'      W'ljen  1  ^oi  home  I  half  thought  it  must  have  been  my  fanc>', 

i  ,1  1  had  seen  Mrs-  de  FnSville. 

iilv  little  boy  told  me  thai  she  was  dead,  I  gave  a  start, 

[loiiccd,  I  was  so  much  taken  aback. 
\   iny  other  hallucination  whatever. 


Mn.  BanJ's  tcRtimony  is  as  follows  :- 


WbCD  Mr.  Bard  came  home,  he  said,  "  I  have  see 
t,  baninc  *>th  her  elbow  on  the  palisade,  looking  a 


Alfbed  Bard. 

July  SM,  1SS5. 
:.  de  Frevijie  to- 
I  turned  again 


She  had  cloak  and  bonnet  on."     He  got 
n  thcSthof  May  11185. 

Sarah  Bard. 

The  Timtti  obfitwry  confirms  the  date  of  the  death. 

?joo»  information  more  recently  received  (sec  Proctedin^s  S.P.R.,  vol 

...  41  5)  wc  Icam  ihat  the  lady  was  found  dead  at  2  p.m.— not  7.30  p.m. 

uued  abore— so  that  the  apparition  was  seen  about  seven  and  a  half 

'j\  sftcT  the  death.     TI)h,  as  Gumey  remarked,  makes  it  still  more 

r^cslt  to  legird  the  case  as  a  telepathic  impression  transmitted  at  the 

mcnt  of  death,  and  remiining  latent  in  the  mind  of  the  percipient. 

incident    itij^csts    rather    that    Baid    had    come    upon    Mrs,    de 

.    ^oiril,  »o  to   say,   unawares.      One   cannot    imagine    ihat  she 

«.ih«d  htm  10  see  her,  and  to  see  her  engaged  in  what  seems 

..  ,s  and  undignirted  a  retracing  of  currents  of  earthly  thought. 

.-.i^CT  ini»  M«n»  a  rudimcDtaty  hauntiitg^an  incipient  lapse  into  those 

--sl^^  perhaps  unconscious,  reap!)earances  in  familiar  spots  which  n 

run  (aa  it  would  seem)  for  many  years  ^ter  death. 

K  somewhai  similar  case  is  that  uf  Colonel  Cre-^lock  (in  Procudingi 
:'  R.,  VOL  V,  p,  431)  where  a  soldier  who  had  been  dead  some  hours  was 
1  by  his  Mperior  oAccr  in  camp  at  night  rolling  up  and  taking  away 


.bed 


It  ii,  indeed,  inaitily  hy  dwelling  on  these  intermediati 


t  wm  tiwiilni  t'lil  over  Htniion  dinrcbyard  by  Mr.  Fonl«i,  anil  can  attest  the  tub. 
M  MEoncy  at  Ur.  IWit'i  docnpikm  of  the  tcUlive  poulioo  of  the  chgrch,  ihe 
ki^  Ite  <MU.     Tbc  wotils  "inwt  liaoc  puacd  ae,"  tiowevet,  gire  a  (lightly 
MHa  iaipraMk>a  ;  "  mini  hare  caa)e  very  neat  me,"  would  be  the  1 
F.  W.  H-  M. 
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^    ..  -v^a^^-**'**^.'"^  Apwirition  and  a  purposeless  haunt,  that  we 

.V.    V,  ^     *   -iiKicnWDhiing  the  typical  haunt  which,  while  it  has 

.   -^v  »»*    »^'    "^^a*  popular  of  all  our  phenomena,  is  yet  to  the 

v^-.-ti     uc  sS  :he  least  satisfactory.     One  main  evidential  diffi- 

*    ..   V  .w.>    V*  n  .Jentif>*ing  the  haunting  figure,  in  finding  anything 

.  .  v^.       5V   ^'>totY  of  the  house  with  the  vague  and  often  various 

.  .,  .X    .  ^  N^^^av^  ^khich  perplex  or  terrify  its  fiesh  and  blood  inhabitants. 

'  s      .  .v^  u  ^^>  :«ice»  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  some  great  crime  or 

.^  ..s   V ).  »s;  >  .i>>«<iy$  to  be  sought  as  the  groundwork  of  a  haunt  of  this 

^ .  ^ .       o    iKii  negative  conclusion  the  cases  now  to  be  described,  and 

N.     ,^vv*^  A»>i>.'ii  have  just  been  described,  do  concordantly  point  us.     Mrs. 

<    'ivAiiic  wA*  concerned  in  no  tragedy;  she  was  merely  an  elderly  lady 

.*..»>    I  taiwv  tor  sepulchres.     And  as  to  the  cases  to  which  I  now  pro- 

vxv     although  in  Sir  Arthur  Becher's  case,  for  example  (see  746  A), 

»\v.c  >fc'^Ji  Jkt  least  a  rumour  of  some  crime,^  and   in   Mrs.   M.'s  case 

/Mi^  H)  ^>t  V^st  troubles,  in  which  the  percipients,  of  course,  were  in  no 

^a>  vv^»ccrned — yet  in  Mr.  Husbands'  and  Mrs.  Gierke's  cases  (746  0 

a;kI  U\  <*»d  Mrs.  Lewin's  case  {Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  v.  p.  462),  there  was 

iK^hin^t  $0  far  as  we  know,  which  could  trouble  the  departed  spirit  with 

uu)Kvuun4te  memories  of  his  earthly  home.     Again,  Mr.  Husbands'  case, 

Mtii,  l.^win's,  Mrs.  Gierke's,  have  much  in  common.     In  each  case  the 

4i|M>MiUK>n  is  seen  by  a  stranger,  several  months  after  the  death,  with  no 

i^pl'tiicut  reason  for  its  appearance  at  that  special  time.     This  last  point  is 

v4f  interest  in  considering  the  question  whether  the  hallucinatory  picture 

wuKI   have  been  projected  from  any  still   incarnate  mind.     In  another 

C4W?  -  the  vision  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc  (given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R., 

ViU.   V.  p.  460),  there  was  such  a  special  reason; — the  Bishop's  body, 

vmkuown  to  the  percipient,  was  at  that  moment   being  buried  at  the 

diitance  of  a  few  miles.     Mr.  Podmore  suggests  (pp.  cit^  vol  vL  p.  301) 

that  it  was  from  the  minds  of  the  living  mourners  that  the  Bishop's 

phantasm  was  generated.     That  hypothesis  may  have  its  portion  of  truth ; 

the  Hurrounding  emotion  may  have  been  one  of  the  factors  which  made 

the   apparition    possible.      But    the  assumption   that  it  was    the    only 

admissible  factor — that  the  departed  Bishop's  own  possible  agency  must 

be  set   aside  altogether — lands  us,  I   think,  in  difficulties  greater  than 

those  which  we  should  thus  escape.     The  reader  who  tries   to  apply 

it  to  the  apparitions  quoted  in  my  earlier  groups  will  find  himself  in 

a  labyrinth  of  complexity.     Still  more  will  this  be  the  case  in  dealing  with 

the  far  fuller  and  more  explicit  motor  communications,   by  automatic 

writing  or  speech,  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  in  the  two  next  chapters. 

Unless  the  actual  evidence  be  disallowed  in  a  wholesale  manner,  we  shall 

be  forced,  I  think,  to  admit  the  continued  action  of  the  departed  as  a 

main  element  in  these  apparitions. 

I  do  not  say  as  the  only  element.     I  myself  hold,  as  already  implied, 

^  See  also  the  case  of  Mrs.  Penn^e  in  Proeiedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  60. 
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Am  Uk  thought  and  emotion  of  living  persons  does  largely  intervene,  as 
tMof  or  conditioning  the  independent  action  of  the  departed.  I  even 
Wicn  llut  it  is  possible  that,  say,  an  intense  lixation  of  my  own  mind  on 
I  deputed  spirit  may  aid  that  spirit  to  manifest  at  a  special  moment — and 
asi  ewn  to  me,  but  to  a  percipient  more  sensitive  than  myself.  In  the 
hUMiJUli  ocean  of  mind  innumerable  currents  and  tides  shift  with  the 
iti^ag  emotion  of  each  several  soui. 

TM.  But  now  we  are  confronted  by  another  possible  element  in  these 
^fpet  cbsses  of  apparitions,  harder  to  evaluate  even  than  the  possible 
aOioa  of  i&camale  minds.  I  mean  the  possible  resulis  of  past  mental 
■ctioa,  which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  persist  in  some  perceptible  manner, 
««bout  &esb  reinforcement,  just  as  the  results  of  past  bodily  action  per- 
■H  This  question  leads  to  the  still  wider  question  of  retrocognttioit,  and 
rf  ibc  retaiion  of  psychical  phenomena  to  time  generally — a  problem 
«kae  dncoaston  cannot  be  attempted  in  this  chapter.  Yet  we  must 
— llllliii  that  such  possibilities  exist :  they  may  explain  certain  pheno- 
■Bia  into  which  iiiile  of  fresh  intelligence  seems  to  enter,  as,  for  instance, 
te  kliegnl  persistence,  perhaps  for  years,  of  meaningless  sounds  in  a 
pnticulsr  room  or  house. 

747.  And  since  we  are  coming  now  to  cases  into  which  this  element 
if  ■eaningless  sound  will  enter  largely,  it  seems  right  to  begin  their  dis- 
caBOO  whh  ■  small  group  of  cases  where  there  is  evidence  for  the  definite 
a^M7  of  some  dying  or  deceased  person  in  connection  with  inarticulate 
viMBds,  ot  I  should  rather  say  of  the  connection  of  some  deceased  person 
■  *Ji  th«  sotinds  ;  sitKe  the  best  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that  they 
--t  stmmit  ef  wtUomt — before  or  after  actual  death  ^corresponding  to 
noic  affarilioni  cf  welcome  of  which  we  have  already  had  specimens.  ] 
ptt  oat  of  these  cases  in  full  in  the  text,  and  a  second  in  747  A.  A 
thinl  has  already  been  cited  in  the  "  Peak  in  Darien  "  group  (718  A). 
TW  (oUowing  is  taken  from  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

A  geotleman  who  b  a  master  at  Eton  College  wrote  to  us,  on  February 
jid,iM4:— 

I  MtrloT  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  made  a  few  days  after  the  event  referred 
-1  My  memonndum  has  been  copied  for  mc  by  Miss  tl.,  whose  name  occurs 
:  t  She  is  my  niatron— a  sensible,  middle-aged,  active,  and  experienced 
•  -^Ma.  None  of  the  people  concerned  were  young,  flighty,  or  fanciful.  I 
'.->«  the  doctor's  letter;  his  name  is  C,  and  he  still  resides  here.  Miss  H. 
-^!r  witbes  tu  add  that  it  must  have  occurred  from  twenty  minutes  to  perhaps 
-  .tvf  tAet  diMoIulion,  and  she  says  that  she  has  never  heard  anything  like  the 
--ucsM  iwcemcss  of  the  sound.  H,  E.  L, 

The  ncnionndum  is  as  follows  :— 

Etom  CoLLEnr..  Aitfujtiii.  iBSi. 
I  wnli  to  write  down,  before  there  is  time  for  confusion,  the  following  fact, 
Thursday  morning,  July  18th,  1881,  when  my  dear  mother  died, 
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whom  God  rest  I  After 'all  was  over,  Miss  £.  I.,  Eliza  W.,  Dr.  G.,  and  myself 
being  in  the  room,  Miss  I.  heard  a  sound  of  "very  low,  soft  music,  exceedingly 
sweet,  as  if  of  three  girls'  voices  passing  by  the  house."  She  described  further 
the  sound  as  if  girls  were  going  home  singing,  only  strangely  low  and  sweet ;  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  street,  past  the  house  towards  the  College  buildings 
(the  road  ends  there  in  a  cul-de-sac)^  and  so  passed  away.  She  looked  to  call 
my  attention,  and  thought  I  perceived  it.  She  noticed  that  the  doctor  heatd 
it,  and  that  he  went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  The  window  faces  S.E.  Elba 
W.  being  in  the  room  at  the  same  time  heard  a  sound  of  a  very  low,  tweet 
singing.  She  recognised  the  tune  and  words  of  the  hymn,  "  The  strife  U  o'er, 
the  battle  done."  Miss  I.  recognised  no  tune,  but  felt  "  that  the  music  sounded, 
as  it  were,  familiar."  As  a  very  accomplished  musician,  especially  remarkable 
for  her  quick  memory  of  music,  had  words  or  air  been  those  of  a  well-known 
hymn,  she  would  almost  certainly  have  remembered  it.  These  two  spoke  to 
each  other  when  alone  about  what  they  had  heard.  Miss  I.  gives  the  time  at 
about  ten  minutes  after  my  dear  mother  expired.  They  were  then  unaware  of 
this  additional  circimistance.  Miss  H.  had  left  the  room,  and  had  summoned 
Charlotte  C,  with  whom  she  had  procured  something  required  for  laying  out 
the  body.  As  the  two  returned  upstairs  they  heard  a  sound  of  music,  and  both 
stopped.  Charlotte  said  to  Miss  H.,  "  What  is  this  ?"  After  a  pause  she  said, 
"  It  must  be  Miss  I.  singing  to  comfort  master."  They  afterwards  entered  the 
room,  of  which  the  door  had  been  shut  all  along.  Charlotte  further  described 
the  sound  as  very  sweet  and  low,  seeming  to  pass  by  them.  She  felt  as  if,  had 
she  only  been  able  to  listen,  she  could  have  distinguished  the  words.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  her  description  was  most  incongruous.  She  could  not 
listen  attentively,  but  felt  "as  if  rapture  were  all  around  her."  It  was  not 
until  afterwards,  when  she  mentioned  to  Eliza  having  heard  Miss  I.  singing, 
and  how  strangely  it  sounded,  that  they  found  that  each  had  heard  the  sound. 
Miss  H.  described  the  sound  as  very  peculiar  and  sweet,  seeming  to  pass  by 
them  and  pass  away,  as  they  both  stopped  on  the  stairs.  All  the  staircase 
windows  give  north-west.  I  heard  nothing,  and  I  should  have  given  no  weight 
to  a  sound  heard  or  described  by  these  women  in  the  room  after  communicating 
with  each  other,  or  by  these  women  out  of  the  room  respectively  ;  but  the  coin- 
cidence of  each  party  hearing  it  separately  and  independently  without  previous 
communication,  as  well  as  the  matter-of-fact  explanation  suggested  for  it  by 
one  of  them,  seeming  to  imply  that  their  thoughts  were  not  dwelling  on  the 
supernatural,  added  so  much  weight  to  this  account  that  I  wrote  to  the  doctor, 
who  answers  : — "  I  quite  remember  hearing  the  singing  you  mention  ;  it  was  so 
peculiar  that  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  but  although  quite  light  I 
could  see  no  one,  and  cannot  therefore  account  for  it."  The  time  must  have 
been  about  2  a.m.  on  July  28th,  1881. 

Miss  I.  writes : — 

13  Park  Street,  Windsor,  February  aand,  1884. 

I  will  copy  the  memorandum  which  I  made  in  my  diary  just  after  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend  and  connection,  Mrs.  L. 

**  fttfyoBih,  t8Bi. 

"  Just  after  dear  Mrs.  L.'s  death  between  two  and  three  a.m.,  I  heard  a  most 
sweet  and  singular  strain  of  singing  outside  the  windows  ;  it  died  away  after 
passing  the  house.    All  in  the  room  heard  it,  and  the  medical  attendant,  who 
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•vMiJI  with  Bs,  wCBt  to  Uie  window  as  1  did,  and  tiwked  out,  but  there  wa; 
aobody.  It  wat  a  bnghi  and  beautiful  night  It  was  as  if  several  voices  were 
Ufiaj  to  perfect  unison  a  most  sweet  melody,  which  died  away  in  the  distance. 
fwj  penntu  ha<l  ^-onc  from  ihe  room  10  fetch  something,  and  were  coming  up- 
«ain  ai  the  tact  of  the  house,  and  heard  the  singing  and  stopped,  saying, 
"Wfc«l  IS  thai  jinging?"  They  could  not  nafu'a/ly  have  heard  any  sound 
cotBde  ifae  wtodowi  in  the  front  of  the  house  from  where  ihey  were.  I  cannot 
ikiik  that  any  explanation  can  be  given  to  ihis^as  1  chink — supernatural 
"Vmg  :  but  i(  wonld  be  very  inlcn^ting  to  me  to  know  what  is  said  by  those 
•  '<  haiv  made  6i*ch  matters  a  subject  of  study.  £.  I." 

Ot.  G.  vnt«  in  1884  :— 

1  iraxsntwr  the  circumstance  perfectly.  Poor  Mrs.  L.  died  on  July  2Sth, 
'-.-1.  I  was  tent  for  al  .ibout  midnight,  and  icntained  until  her  death  at  about 
:  JO  KM.  \\  there  was  no  qualified  nurse  present,  I  remained  and  assisted  the 
bndf  to  **  Uy  out "  the  body.  Four  or  five  of  us  assisted,  and  at  my  request 
Ac  matiDD  of  Mr  L.'s  house  and  a  servant  went  to  the  kitchen  department  lo 
U  a  shutter  or  Hat  board  upon  which  to  place  the  body.  Soon  after  their 
^qitwc^  and  whilst  we  were  waiting  for  their  return,  we  distinctly  heard  a 
t«  ban  of  lovely  music — not  unlike  that  from  an  /Eolian  harp — which  seemed 
n  fin  the  aw  for  a  few  seconds.  1  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  thinking 
Ikcre  mast  be  some  one  outside,  but  could  sec  no  one,  although  it  was  quite 
iytn  UKl  cicar.  strangely  enough  those  who  went  to  the  kitchen  heard  the 
HBM  MBnds  as  they  were  coming  upsi.tirs,  quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
Tlisc  «r«  iHe  (arts,  and  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
bdef  in  th«  stipematural,  spirittialism,  &c.,  Ac.  J.  W.  C. 

Tbe  bd  that  Mr.  L  did  not  share  the  experience  is  strong  evidence 
tMl  the  sounds  were  not  objectively  caused  by  persons  singing  outside 
ti«  bouse;  and  this  is  funher  confirmed  by  the  slight  difference  which 
tBbc  Appears  lo  have  been  between  the  impressions  leceived. 

1  have  Already  discussed  (Chapter  VI.,  643  and  666)  ihe  nature  of 
liiae  pbaoDUmal  sounds  i— not  is  it  conirary  \o  our  analogies  that  the 
^eson  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  death  should  in  this  case  fail  to 
k»  them.  But  the  point  on  which  I  would  here  Uy  stress  is  that 
pfc^otmamal  soiuids — Cven  non-oniculate  sounds — may  be  as  clear  a  mani- 
baBMiDO  of  personality  as  phantasmal  tigutes.  Among  non-articulate 
noiK*  ffloitc  is,  of  course,  the  most  pleasing ;  but  sounds,  for  instance, 
v&kh  imitAte  the  work  uf  a  car|>cnter's  shop,  may  be  equally  human 
And  ntdliiient.  In  ioiuc  of  the  cases  of  this  class  we  see  apparent 
ancmpCB  of  various  kinds  to  simulate  sounds  such  as  men  and  women 
— Of  manufactured,  as  opposed  to  natural,  objects — are  accustomed  10 
prodocc.  To  claim  Ihto  humaniiy,  to  indicate  this  intelligence,  seems  the 
gmy  modTC  of  sounds  of  tliis  kind.' 

■  tec,  hnrmr,  Mn.  Siilgwick'i  remarki  {Pftfttititigi  S.P.K..  vol  Ui.  pp.  79-8»), 
u  lu  lb*  twiir  <^  "ir  mdiolion  of  intrDigcnec  in  luch  MHinds.  and  the  pouibiliiy  of 
'Tid^  norc  fartrilicniM  Imo  ibem  Own  they  mlly  pMseu.  Then  is  now,  nt  coune, 
-  IT  nainrr  m  lo  thoe  souBd*  than  (here  was  at  the  dale  of  Mrs,  Sidgwick'*  paper 
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748.  These  sounds,  in  their  rudimentary  attempt  at  showing  intelli- 
gence, are  about  on  a  level  with  the  exploits  of  the  "  Poltergeist,"  where 
coals  are  thrown  about,  water  spilt,  and  so  forth.  Physical  phenomena  of 
that  type  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Poltergeist  phenomena  should  so  seldom  coincide  with  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  a  haunt  We  have  one  remarkable  case — to  be 
mentioned  later — where  Poltergeist  phenomena  coincide  with  a  death 
(868  B) ;  and  a  few  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  follow  on  a  death ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  where  figures  appear  there  are  no  movements ;  and  where 
there  are  movements  no  apparition  is  seen.  If  alleged  Poltergeist  pheno- 
mena are  always  fraudulent,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  surprised 
at  here.  If,  as  I  suspect,  they  are  sometimes  genuine,  their  dissociation 
from  visual  hallucinations  may  sometimes  afford  us  a  hint  of  value. 

749.  But  after  Poltergeists  have  been  set  aside — after  a  severe  line 
has  been  drawn  excluding  all  those  cases  (in  themselves  singular  enough) 
where  the  main  phenomena  observed  consist  of  non-articulate  sounds, — 
there  remains  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  haunting, — that  is,  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  houses  in  which  more  than  one 
person  has  independently  seen  phantasmal  figures,  which  usually,  though 
not  always,  bear  at  least  some  resemblance  to  each  other.^  The  facts 
thus  baldly  stated  are  beyond  dispute.  Their  true  interpretation  is  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Mrs.  Sidgwick  gives  four  hypotheses,  which  I  must 
quote  at  length  as  the  first  serious  attempt  ever  made  (so  far  as  I  know)  to 
collect  and  face  the  difficulties  of  this  problem,  so  often,  but  so  loosely, 
discussed  through  all  historical  times.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  iii. 
pp.  146-8.) 

"  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  state  and  discuss  the  only  four 
theories  that  have  occurred  to  me. 

''  The  two  which  I  will  take  first  in  order  assume  that  the  apparitions 
are  due  to  the  agency  or  presence  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  men. 

"There  is  first  the  popular  view,  that  the  apparition  is  something 
belonging  to  the  external  world — that,  like  ordinary  matter,  it  occupies  and 
moves  through  space,  and  would  be  in  the  room  whether  the  percipient 
were  there  to  see  it  or  not  This  hypothesis  involves  us  in  many  diffi- 
culties, of  which  one  serious  one — that  of  accounting  for  the  clothes  of 
the  ghost — has  often  been  urged,  and  never,  I  think,  satisfoctorily  answered. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  some  little  evidence 

^  Thus  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  even  as  far  back  as  1885  {Procudings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  142), 
writes :  "  I  can  only  say  that  having  made  every  effort— as  my  paper  will,  I  hope,  have 
shown — to  exercise  a  reasonable  scepticism,  I  yet  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  degree  of 
unbelief  in  human  testimony  necessary  to  avoid  accepting,  at  least  provisionally,  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  haimted  houses,  i.e,  that  there  are  houses  in 
which  similar  quasi-human  apparitions  have  occurred  at  different  times  to  different 
inhabitants,  under  circumstances  which  exclude  the  hjrpothesis  of  suggestion  or 
expectation." 
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to  suggest  tbis  theory.     For  instance,  in  the  account,'  of  nhich  I 
i<en  an  abana.  of  the  weeping  lady  who  has  ap[>eared  so  frequently 
■  a  ccrtBUi  house,  the  following  passage  occurs : — '  They  went  after  it 


(Ihi  figOTK)  tognher  into  the  di 
ia&m  ibe  Aforesaid  passage  (leading  1 
■Mtta  teea  by  another  Miss  [M.]  .  .  . 
kiatiwii    On  this  particular  day,  CapEai 
ttbeat  ma  opstairs  window  .  .  .  and 
mae  ber  course  across  the  lavro  and  into 
anoaat  of  dear  evidence  to  the  appears) 
.J^rren  io  successive  points  in  space  w 
^uracnt  tot  their  having  a  de&niie  relatic 


then  came  oui,  and  went 

I  the  kitchen),  but  was  the  next 

ome  up  the  outside  steps  from  the 

[M.'s]  married  daughter  happened 

ndependently  saw  the  figure  con- 

nto  the  orchard.'     A  considerable 

of  ghosts  to  iniieuendent 

certainly  afford  a  strong 

but  in  estimating 


'.'iiMOOc  ol  this  kind  it  wuuld  he  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  observer's 
■'''^**^*-'  had  been  drawn  to  the  pomt  in  question.  If  it  had  been  a  real 
waan  whom  the  Miss  [M.'s]  were  observing,  we  should  have  inferred,  with 
fmka  ocTiainty,  from  our  knowledge  that  she  could  not  be  in  two  places 
■  Boee,  that  the  had  been  successively,  in  a  certain  order,  in  the  places 
vIkr  she  was  seen  by  the  three  observers.  If  they  had  noted  the 
■acDta  at  which  they  saw  her,  and  comparing  notes  afterwards,  found 
ibt  aceonlui;  to  these  notes  they  had  all  seen  her  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
ct=ic  Other  order  10  that  inferred,  we  should  still  feel  absolute  confidence 
j<3X  inference,  and  should  conclude  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
-:•;«  the  watches  or  the  notes.  From  association  of  ideas,  it  would  be 
:cifcaly  natural  to  make  the  same  inference  in  the  case  of  3  ghost  which 
aoka  exactly  like  a  woman.  But  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  the  inference 
vosid  not  be  legittmaie,  because,  unless  the  particular  theory  of  ghosts 
viuch  we  arc  discussing  be  true,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  know,  why 
E  ifaauld  not  appear  in  two  or  mote  places  at  once.  Hence,  in  the  case 
CB  the  f  host,  a  well-founded  assurance  that  the  ap)iearances  were  successive 
voakl  requite  a  careful  observation  of  ihe  limes,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ta  never  been  made.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  1  must  dismiss  the 
DD^nlar  theory  as  not  having,  in  my  opinion,  even  a  primd  faeie  ground  for 
xnoM  coosideraiion. 

"The  theory  that  I  will  next  examine  seems  to  me  decidedly  more 
^oiiblet  front  its  analogy  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought  by  the 
^uaaioBtwn  of  the  evidence  for  phantasms  of  the  living.  This  theory  is 
Bat  the  apparition  has  no  real  relation  to  the  external  world,  but  b  a 
NMaiiiiali'iii  caused  in  some  way  by  some  communication,  without  (he 
■II IM  mil  HI  of  ifac  senses,  between  the  disembodied  spirit  and  the  per- 
^ieai,  its  (orm  depending  on  the  mind  either  of  the  spirit  or  of  the 
t,  or  of  both  In  the  case  of  haunted  houses,  however,  a  diffi- 
S  that  we  do  not  encounter,  or  at  least  rarely  encounter,  in 
ifpljiag  a  shnilar  hypothesis  to  explain  phantasms  of  the  living,  or  pban- 
taas  <tf  the  dead  other  than  fixed  local  ghosts.     In  these  cases  we  have 
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generally  to  suppose  a  simple  rapport  between  mind  and  mind,  but  in  a 
haunted  house  we  have  a  rapport  complicated  by  its  apparent  dependence 
on  locality.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  the  improbable  assumption,  that 
the  spirit  is  interested  in  an  entirely  special  way  in  a  particular  house 
(though  possibly  this  interest  may  be  of  a  subconscious  kind),  and  that  his 
interest  in  it  puts  him  into  connection  with  another  mind,  occupied  with 
it  in  the  way  that  that  of  a  living  person  actually  there  must  consciously 
or  unconsciously  be,  while  he  does  not  get  into  similar  communication 
with  tiie  same,  or  with  other  persons  elsewhere. 

^^  Ift  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  be  true  that  haunting  is  due 
in  any  way  to  the  agency  of  deceased  persons,  and  conveys  a  definite  idea 
of  them  to  the  percipients  through  the  resemblance  to  them  of  the  appari> 
lion,  then,  by  patiently  continuing  our  investigations,  we  may  expect,  sooner 
or  later,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  connect  clearly  the 
commencement  of  hauntings  with  the  death  of  particular  persons,  and  to 
establish  clearly  the  likeness  of  the  apparition  to  those  persons.  The  fact 
that  almost  everybody  is  now  photographed  ought  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  evidence  of  this  latter  kind. 

**  My  third  theory  dispenses  with  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits, 
but  involves  us  in  other  and  perhaps  equally  great  improbabilities.  It  is 
that  the  first  appearance  is  a  purely  subjective  hallucination,  and  that  the 
subsequent  similar  appearances,  both  to  the  original  percipient  and  to 
others,  are  the  result  of  the  first  appearance;  unconscious  expectancy 
causing  them  in  the  case  of  the  original  percipient,  and  some  sort  of  tele- 
pathic communication  from  the  original  percipient  in  the  case  of  others. 
In  fact,  it  assumes  that  a  tendency  to  a  particular  hallucination  is  in  a  way 
infet'tious.  If  this  theory  be  true,  I  should  expect  to  find  that  the  appa- 
rently independent  appearances  after  the  first  depended  on  the  percipient's 
having  had  some  sort  of  intercourse  with  some  one  who  had  seen  the 
ghoHt  l>efore,  and  that  any  decided  discontinuity  of  occupancy  would  stop 
the  haunting.  I  should  also  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  in  one  of  the  cases 
I  have  quoted,  that  sometimes  the  supposed  ghost  would  follow  the  family 
from  one  abode  to  another,  appearing  to  haunt  them  rather  than  any 
imriicular  house. 

*'  The  fourth  theory  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  which  I  can  hardly 
vxpert  to  appear  plausible,  and  which,  therefore,  I  only  introduce  because 
t  think  that  it  corresponds  best  to  a  certain  part  of  the  evidence ; — and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  considering  the  altogether  tentative  way  in  which  we 
aro  inevitably  dealing  with  this  obscure  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  express 
drAnitely  every  hypothesis  which  an  impartial  consideration  oi  the  facts 
•U^^CMtl.  It  is  that  there  is  something  in  the  actual  building  itself — some 
Nubile  physical  influence — which  produces  in  the  brain  that  effect  which, 
in  itn  turn,  becomes  the  cause  of  a  hallucination.  It  is  certainly  difficult 
on  this  hypothesis  alone  to  suppose  that  the  hallucinations  of  different 
people  would  be  similar,  but  we  might  account  for  this  by  a  combination 
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U  thli  bypochcsis  and  the  last,  Tlie  idea  is  suggested  by  Ihe  case,  of 
«4icb  I  hxn  given  an  abstract,  where  the  haunting  continued  through 
one  than  one  occupancy,  but  changed  its  character ;  and  \i  theie  be  any 
tmh  in  ibc  iheory,  I  should  expect  in  time  to  obtain  a  good  deal  more 
cndeace  oi  this  kind,  combined  with  evidence  that  the  same  persons  do 
BM  ■>  a  role  encounter  ghosts  elsewhere.  I  should  also  expect  evidence 
'^  be  fotthcomini;  supporting  the  popular  idea  that  repairs  and  alterations 
'■  the  bnildinc  BoiDetimes  cause  the  haunting  to  cease." ' 

760,  These  hypotheses — none  of  which,  as  Mrs.  Sidgwick  expressly 
laiei  («j^.  at^  p.  145),  seemed  to  herself  satisfactory — did  nevertheless,  I 
tkiak,  comprise  all  ihe  dedtictions  which  could  reasonably  be  made  from 
tm  cndence  as  it  at  that  time  stood.  A  few  modifications,  which  the 
BpoiencB  of  subsequent  years  has  led  me  to  introduce,  can  hardly  be 
■id  ici  afford  further  explanation,  although  they  state  the  difficulties  in 
«te(  now  seems  to  me  a  more  hopeful  way. 

In  the  first  place  then — as  already  explained  in  Chapter  VI, — I  in 
tnoe  sense  fuse  into  one  Mts.  Sidgwick's  two  tirst  hypotheses  by  my  own 
I  omhcSLs  of  actual  presence,  actual  spatial  changes  induced  in  the  mete- 
icTuJ,  but  not  in  the  material  world.  1  hold  that  when  the  phani:ism  is 
rtKcmcd  fay  more  than  one  person  at  once  (and  on  some  other,  but  not 
»JI  other  occasions)  it  is  actually  effecting  a  change  in  that  portion  of 
^«or  where  it  is  perceived,  although  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  matter 
which  occupies  that  place.  It  is,  therefore,  not  optically  nor  acoustically 
fooenred  ;  perhapt  no  rays  of  light  ate  reflected  nor  waves  of  air  set  in 
■ethm  ;  but  an  unlcnnwn  lorm  of  supernormal  perception,  not  necessarily 
aolf^  tbtciuKh  the  sensory  end-oi^ns,  comes  into  play.  In  the  next 
pbcr.  I  am  inclined  to  lay  stress  on  the  parallel  betneen  these  narratives 
if  faauniing  and  thnse  phantasms  of  the  living  which  1  have  already 
diMed  a«  piychorrhagic.  In  each  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  an  in 
nlMitaiy  detachment  of  some  dement  of  the  spirit,  probnbly  with  no  know- 
ledge (hereof  ai  the  main  centre  of  consciousness.  I'hose  "  haunts  by  the 
Inriag,'  as  tliey  may  be  called  (see  Chapter  VI,.  649)  where,  for  instance, 
a  Baa  is  wen  phantasmally  standing  before  iiis  own  liteploce — seem  to  me 
•■*>  be  repeated,  perhaps  more  readily,  after  the  spirit  is  freed  from  the  flesh. 

-  !■  ■■  eulia  ytn,  cf  thi*  p«pei,  I  mentioned  cua  of  hsnnled  homes  where  the 
■jl^illiiif  *>c  *ariau>,  ukI  miyht  itaetefaie  >ll  iiC  them  be  mc/cly  iubjcclive  b4llucilMl- 
MBfc  (ometiaKi,  pcitinp*,  ciuted  by  «xpcclui<7.  Ii  is,  ff  couck,  bUo  possible  to 
mil^i  ifcMe  caiet  by  the  hyjHithesit  we  tie  now  HiieuutDj;.  Another  clau  of  ciMt  l>, 
fariapa,  woih  meniipning  in  this  connection.  We  have  tn  the  colleclion  two  easei  oF 
^«  WM  taUercd  \yf  tlie  Durcion  10  b«  «  qoiie  peculiai  recIinE  of  diKomfbtt,  in  booMs 
■mkmn  cnaoalci]  and  Irxft;  lince  ilrciimptiMU  bodies  were  tub«cquenUy  found.  Such 
hilinp  an  tdiloni  cleftily  defined  cnoucb  lo  bare  much  evidentisl  value,  (or  olheri.  ai 
imj  nu.  than  tbc  vicipicnl  )  even  though  Dicntioned  beforehand,  and  delir.ilely  con. 
«0«d  wilh  the  l^ace  whrre  the  iketeton  wli.  But  i'  there  be  really  any  rnnncclion 
hiBiiii  tbv  akeklMi  and  the  rMUn^.  It  in*y  poaiiMjt  b«  a  luUle  phyrieiU  itiflucnee  laeh 
m  I ««  aBoaiinc.— E.  U.  & 
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761.  Again,  I  think  that  the  curious  question  as  to  the  influence  of 
certain  houses  in  generating  apparitions  may  be  included  under  the  broader 
heading  of  Retrocognition.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a 
special  condition  of  certain  houses,  but  with  a  branch  of  the  wide  problem 
as  to  the  relation  of  supernormal  phenomena  to  time.  Manifestations 
which  occur  in  haunted  houses  depend,  let  us  say,  on  something  which 
has  taken  place  a  long  time  ago.  In  what  way  do  they  depend  on  that 
past  event  ?  Are  they  a  sequel,  or  only  a  residue  ?  Is  there  fresh  opera- 
tion going  on,  or  only  fresh  perception  of  something  already  accomplished  ? 
Or  can  we  in  such  a  case  draw  any  real  distinction  between  a  continued 
action  and  a  continued  perception  of  a  past  action  ?  The  closest  parallel, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  although  not  at  first  sight  an  obvious  one,  lies  between 
these  phenomena  of  haunting,  these  persistent  sights  and  sounds,  and 
certain  phenomena  of  crystal-vision  and  of  automatic  script,  which  also 
seem  to  depend  somehow  upon  long-past  events, — to  be  their  sequel  or 
their  residue.  One  specimen  case  I  give  in  an  Appendix  (761  A),  where 
the  connection  of  the  haunting  apparition  with  a  certain  person  long  de- 
ceased may  be  maintained  with  more  than  usual  plausibility.  From  that 
level  the  traceable  connections  get  weaker  and  weaker  (see  761  B),  until 
we  come  to  phantasmal  scenes  where  there  is  no  longer  any  even  apparent 
claim  to  the  contemporary  agency  of  human  spirits.  Such  a  vision,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  a  line  of  spectral  deer  crossing  a  ford,  may  indeed, 
if  seen  in  the  same  place  by  several  independent  observers,  be  held  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  subjective  fancy ;  but  what  in  reality  such  a 
picture  signifies  is  a  question  which  brings  us  at  once  to  theories  of  the 
permanence  or  simultaneity  of  all  phenomena  in  a  timeless  Universal 
Soul 

Such  conceptions,  however  difficult,  are  among  the  highest  to  which 
our  mind  can  reach.  Could  we  approach  them  more  nearly,  they  might 
deeply  influence  our  view,  even  of  our  own  remote  individual  destiny. 
So,  perhaps,  shall  it  some  day  be ;  at  present  we  may  be  well  satisfled  if  we 
can  push  our  knowledge  of  that  destiny  one  step  further  than  of  old,  even 
just  behind  that  veil  which  has  so  long  hung  impenetrably  before  the  eyes 
of  men. 

762.  Here,  then,  is  a  natural  place  of  pause  in  our  inquiry.  We  have 
worked  as  far  as  we  can  on  the  data  which  we  have  had  under  our  view. 
The  sensory  automatisms  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter  have  proved  to  us,  in  my  view,  the  connection  of  defi- 
nite apparitions  with  individual  men,  both  during  bodily  life  and  after 
bodily  death.  They  have,  in  short,  proved  by  logical  reasoning  the  exist- 
ence and  the  persistence  of  a  spirit  in  man. 

But  great  as  this  achievement  is,  it  opens  out  more  problems  than  it 
solves ;  it  leaves  us  even  more  eager  than  at  first  for  a  fuller  insight  into 
this  new  dim-lit  world.  We  crave  for  some  wider  field  of  induction,  for  some 
more  potent  engine  of  analysis.     We  feel  that,  important  though  the  fiurts 
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gf  phcaiasmal  appcanmccs  may  be,  they  yet  are  in  a  sense  somewhnt 
ftJDOe  and  exiemal ;  we  want  to  get  deeper,  to  reach  some  psychological 
dacoanon  tux  deiiendent  on  time -coincidences  nor  on  the  details  of  some 
tlt^f"  observation.  We  instinctively  seek,  in  short,  just  that  know- 
ledge ithich  will  DOW  be  in  some  measure  affoided  to  us  ihiough  the  study 
of  tbn  wide  range  of  pbenoroena  which  1  have  classed  together  as  molar 


Tbe  line  of  demarcation  indeed  between  sensory  and  motor  automa- 
BBW  ii  bv  no  means  distinct.  Neither  class,  to  begin  with,  is  more 
tehdiial,  more  inspired  from  without  than  the  other.  In  neither  case 
luK  we  any  clear  subjective  criterion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  message ; 
•hether  it  comes  merely  from  the  automatist's  own  mind,  or  from  minds 
of  the  living,  or  from  minds  of  the  departed.  Even  in  mere  external  form, 
um,  the  two  gmiips  are  often  closely  mixed.  It  makes  little  difference 
*n«tbeT  one  sees  words  written  in  a  crystal,  or  writes  them  oneself  with 
aiKBownig  hatMi  Hut  nevertheless  it  must  on  the  whole  be  admitted 
thai  DMor  automatisms  have  thus  far  been,  and  seem  likely  to  continue, 
Htc  aore  instractive  of  the  two,  classes.  The  suddenncis,  the  brevity  of 
n  •ppsritioa  may  be  actually  an  evidential  aid  if  we  are  simply  estab- 
bAin^,  ny,  a  death  coincidence.  But  when  we  have  proceeded  to  a 
K^Mwhat  further  stage — when  we  are  looking  for  infoimation  from  the 
Mkde  aa  to  the  tunune  of  spiritual  operations — then,  as  I  have  said,  the 
pDvct  of  quettion  and  answer,  of  prolonged  scrutiny,  becomes  all -important. 
We  certainly  cannot,  I  repeat,  claim  any  more  universal  trustworthiness 
fa(  moiiir  than  tor  sensory  automatisms.  The  proportion  of  misleading  to 
fCtidicU  written  messages  is  probably  even  greater  than  the  prO|>onion  of 
laady  nibjective  10  veridical  apparitions.  But  while  the  apparition  is 
fooc  in  a  moment,  the  written  or  spoken  matter  may  renew  itself  for 
yfMV,  allowing  W  to  teat  both  its  authenticity  and  its  truthfulness — 
t»o  dUfereni  matiert — with  every  touchstone  which  our  leisure  can 
4crae 

Ii  must  be,  then,  on  the  study  of  motor  automatisms  that  our  general 
*w«  of  ihe  meteihcrial  world  now  opening  to  us  must  mainly  be  based. 
Tbote  longer  colloquies  of  automatic  speech  and  script  will  introduce  us 
to  poinia  of  pliilusophy  which  fleeting  apparitions  cannot  leach. 

TBfr  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  needful,  it  would  be  by  no  means  wise, 
ID  tiom  «ven  this  earlier  branch  of  the  inquiry  without  some  few  words  on 
>■  Ctbtcftl,  its  religious  aspect.  If  one  hopes  to  inllLience  opinion,  one 
■oat  mlise  where  that  opinion  at  present  stands  which  one  would  Cain 
ted  into  further  truth.  The  novelties  of  this  book  are  intended  to  work 
tfom  pneonccptkmi  which  are  ethical  quite  as  much  as  intellectual.  It 
woold  b«  mere  pedantry  to  avoid  all  mention  of  ethical  implications,  when 
■MBenaK  touched  upon  which  the  majority  of  thinking  men  are  agreed 
to  RgBrd  front  a  point  of  view  which  is  as  yet  ethical  rather  than  scientific. 
If  Ihe  new  lact^  of  tuch  fat-reaching  import,  are  to  enter  deeply  into 
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the  consciousness  of  our  race,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  morally,  as  well  as 
intellectually,  coherent  and  acceptable. 

For  the  most  part,  indeed,  such  discussion  may  be  postponed  to  my 
concluding  chapter.  But  one  point  already  stands  out  from  the  evidence — 
at  once  so  important  and  so  manifest,  that  it  seems  well  to  call  attention 
to  it  at  once — as  a  solvent  more  potent  than  any  Lucretius  could  apply 
to  human  superstition  and  human  fears. 

In  this  long  string  of  narratives,  complex  and  bizarre  though  their 
details  may  be,  we  yet  observe  that  the  character  of  the  appearance  varies 
in  a  definite  manner  with  their  distinctness  and  individuality.  Haunting 
phantoms,  incoherent  and  unintelligent,  may  seem  restless  and  unhappy. 
But  as  they  rise  into  definiteness,  intelligence,  individuality,  the  phantoms 
rise  also  into  love  and  joy.  I  cannot  recall  one  single  case  of  a  proved 
posthumous  combination  of  intelligence  with  wickedness  Such  evil  as 
our  evidence  will  show  us, — we  have  as  yet  hardly  come  across  it  in  this 
book — is  scarcely  more  than  monkeyish  mischief,  childish  folly.  In  deal- 
ing with  automatic  script,  for  instance,  we  shall  have  to  wonder  whence 
come  the  occasional  vulgar  jokes  or  silly  mystifications.  We  shall  discuss 
whether  they  are  a  kind  of  dream  of  the  automatist's  own,  or  whether  they 
indicate  the  existence  of  unembodied  intelligences  on  the  level  of  the  dog 
or  the  ape.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  world-old  conception  of  Evil 
Spirits,  of  malevolent  Powers,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  so  much  of 
actual  devil-worship  and  of  so  much  more  of  vague  supernatural  fear ; — all 
this  insensibly  melts  from  the  mind  as  we  study  the  evidence  before  us. 

Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebrasque  necessest 
Nod  radii  soils  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Discutiant,  sed  naturae  species  ratioque. 

Here  surely  is  a  fact  of  no  little  meaning.  Our  narratives  have  been 
collected  from  men  and  women  of  many  types,  holding  all  varieties  of 
ordinary  opinion.  Yet  the  upshot  of  all  these  narratives  is  to  emphasise 
a  point  which  profoundly  differentiates  the  scientific  from  the  superstitious 
view  of  spiritual  phenomena.  The  terror  which  shaped  primitive  theologies 
still  tinges  for  the  populace  every  hint  of  intercourse  with  disembodied 
souls.  The  transmutation  of  savage  fear  into  scientific  curiosity  is  of  the 
essence  of  civilisation.  Towards  that  transmutation  each  separate  fragment 
of  our  evidence,  with  undesigned  concordance,  indisputably  tends.  In 
that  faintly  opening  world  of  spirit  I  can  find  nothing  worse  than  living 
men;  I  seem  to  discern  not  an  intensification  but  a  disintegration  of 
selfishness,  malevolence,  pride.  And  is  not  this  a  natural  result  of  any 
cosmic  moral  evolution?  If  the  selfish  man  (as  Marcus  Antoninus  has 
it)  "is  a  kind  of  boil  or  imposthume  upon  the  universe,"  must  not  his 
egoistic  impulses  suffer  in  that  wider  world  a  sure,  even  if  a  painful, 
decay ;  finding  no  support  or  sustenance  among  those  permanent  forces 
which  maintain  the  stream  of  things? 
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fSft,  I  have  thus  indicated  one  point  of  primary  importance  on  which 
cotDcident  tesiiraony  of  hundreds  of  tirst-hand  narratives 
a  conclusion,  not  yet  popularly  accepted,  but  in  harmony  with 
Aa cvolabonaTf  conceptions  which  rule  our  modern  thought.  Nor  doesi 
die  point  stand  alone.  I  can  find,  indeed,  no  guarantee  of  absolute  andf 
Mb  btiaa;  no  triumph  in  any  exclusive  salvation.  liuc  the  student  oU 
will,  I  chink,  discover  throitgnout  ihem  uncontradicted  I 
of  ihe  persistence  of  Love,  the  growth  of  Joy,  the  willingl 
to  Law.  1 

indications,  no  doubt,  may  seem  weak  and  scattered  in  com- 
loiesale,  thorough- going  assertions  of  phiiosophical 
Their  advantage  is  that  they  occur  incidentally  in  the 
ODvae  of  our  independent  and  cumulative  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
'jicadest  cosroical  thesis  which  we  can  at  present  ronceive  as  susceptible 
■  any  kind  of  scienli£c  proof.  Cosmical  questions,  indeed,  there  may  be 
■-jcb  are  in  Ihemwlves  of  deeper  import  than  our  own  survival  of  bodily 
-cath,  The  naiute  of  ttie  First  Cause  ;  the  lilind  or  the  providential  order- 
■g  oT  the  mm  of  things ; — these  are  problems  vaster  than  any  whicli  affect 
oalf  the  dcftiniea  of  men.  But  to  whatever  moral  certainly  we  may  attain 
•a  dMH  nughliest  questions,  we  can  devise  no  way  whatever  of  bringing 
Aan  to  tcieBtific  test.  They  deal  with  iniinity;  and  our  modes  of 
pa^^j^jtipn  have  grasp  only  on  iimte  things. 

Bvi  the  question  of  man's  survival  of  death  stands  in  a  position 
■■fady  istennediate  between  matters  capable  and  matters  incapable  uf  / 
pnot  It  u  in  it»elf  a  definite  problem,  admitting  of  conceivable  proof 
mth,  even  if  not  technically  rigorous,  might  amply  satisfy  the  scientific 
■tod.  And  at  the  same  time  the  conception  which  it  involves  is  in  Itself 
■  Uad  of  avenue  and  inict  into  infinity.  Could  a  proof  of  our  survival  l>e 
abained,  it  would  cany  us  deeper  into  the  true  nature  of  the  universe 
tea  we  ihould  be  carried  by  an  even  perfect  knowledge  of  the  material 
K&enie  of  ihingt.  It  would  carry  us  deeper  both  by  achievement  and  by 
praoiw.  The  ditcovery  that  there  was  a  life  in  man  independent  of  blood 
aad  bnUD  would  be  a  cardinal,  a  dominating  fact  in  all  science  and  in  all 
pfadowphy.  And  (he  prospect  thus  opened  10  human  knowledge,  in  this 
orm  other  worlds,  would  be  limitless  indeed. 

1  do  not  venture  lo  suppose  that  the  evidence  set  forth  in  these  volumes, 
not  wben  ooaitdcrcd  in  connection  with  other  evidence  now  accessible 
m  am  Pnuedtngi,  wiJI  at  once  convince  the  bulk  of  my  readers  that  the 
■OMcntom,  the  epoch-making  discovery  has  been  already  made.  Nay. 
r  cuioot  even  desire  that  my  own  belief  should  at  once  im!>ose  itself  upon 
.-  world.  Let  men's  minds  move  in  their  wonted  manner:  great  con-  \ 
Ttjom  are  founder  and  firmer  when  they  are  of  gradual  growth.  But 
ia  think  that  to  the  candid  student  it  should  by  this  time  become 
iiifcat  that  the  world-old  problem  can  now  in  reality  be  hopefully 
:<ckcd :  that  there  is  actual  and  imminent  possibility  that  the  alt-impor- 
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tant  truth  should  at  last  become  indisputably  known ;  and,  therefore,  that 
it  befits  all  "men  of  goodwill"  to  help  toward  this  knowing  with  what 
zeal  they  may. 

766.  And  this  leads  me  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  one  urgent 
word — at  once  of  gratitude  and  of  appeal  To  the  informants,  to  whose 
care  and  kindness  we  owe  the  evidence  collected  in  this  work,  I  must 
express  the  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  group  of  inquirers  to 
whom  their  indispensable  aid  has  been  given.  Especial  thanks  are  due 
to  those  exceptionally  gifted  persons  who  have  permitted  us  to  witness 
and  to  test  their  supernormal  powers.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  personal  claim,  or  absence  of  claim,  upon  our  informants'  time 
and  attention,  the  amount  of  collaboration  offered  to  us  has  been 
generous  indeed. 

But  another  point  of  view  must  be  considered.  The  research  on 
which  my  friends  and  I  are  engaged  is  not  the  mere  hobby  of  a  few 
enthusiasts.  Our  opinions,  of  course,  are  individual  and  disputable ;  but 
the  facts  presented  here  and  in  the  S.P.R.  Proceedings  are  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  Neither  the  religious  nor  the  scientific  reader  can  longer 
afford  to  ignore  them,  to  pass  them  by.  They  must  be  met,  they  must 
be  understood,  unless  Science  and  Religion  alike  are  to  sink  into  mere 
obscurantism.  And  the  one  and  only  way  to  understand  them  is  to  learn 
more  of  them ;  to  collect  more  evidence,  to  try  more  experiments,  to  bring 
to  bear  on  this  study  a  far  more  potent  effort  of  the  human  mind  than  the 
small  group  who  have  thus  far  been  at  work  can  possibly  furnish.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  the  needed  help  has  still  to  come.  Never  was  there  a 
harvest  so  plenteous  with  labourers  so  few. 


800.  Id  the  pursuit  of  the  vast  and  inchoate  inquiry  to  which  this 
*ak  a  dcTOted,  *e  are  inevitably  driven  to  push  on  in  several  directions 
m  ton,  along  an  irregular  line  of  advance  And  it  will  be  well  to  look 
taA  tot  a  moment  from  this  point  on  the  paths  by  which  we  have  thus 
ba  in'veUed,  to  realise  what  we  have  already  achieved,  and  to  make  a 
ft^miaarf  rar?ey  of  the  ground  which  still  lies  before  us. 

Oar  nain  theme,  I  repeat  once  more,  is  the  analysis  of  human  pcr- 
MB*Ut)r,  ttodertalcen  with  the  object  of  showing  that  in  its  depths  there  lie/ 
wbcstiDU  of  life  and  faculty  not  limited  to  a  planetary  existence,  or  to 
tta  Baterial  world. 

la  t!be  first  chapter  this  thesis  was  explained,  and  each  chapter  that  has 
fciuiLiI  faaa  advanced  us  a  step  towards  its  establishment.  In  the  sttond 
■•*t[iy  we  found  that  the  old-fashioned  conception  of  human  personahty 
aa  a  anitary  consciousness  known  wilh  practical  completeness  to  the 
<«kia(  »elf  needed  complete  revision.  We  began  by  tracing  instances  in 
«Wch  that  consciounness  was  disintegrated  in  various  ways ;  and  even 
aaoaf  tboac  morbid  cases  we  found  traces  of  the  action  of  a  profounder 
lri£  In  the  t/Urd  chapter,  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  so-called 
tBKmt,  we  found  hiither  indications  of  a  deeper  self  possessing  habitually 
aMgJMf  degree  of  faculty  than  the  superficial  self  can  readily  employ.  In 
fc^lifll  chapter  certain  phenomena  connected  with  sleep — manifesta- 
tm  of  MiperDOrmal  faculty  both  telxsthetic,  telepathic,  and  premonitory 
-4ed  naon  lo  the  conception  of  a  highly  evolved  subliminal  self  operating 
'  Ui  nnkDOWD  faculty  in  an  unknown  environmenL  Nay,  we  have  thus 
-^^n  led  to  thi&k  that  this  sublimmal  self  represents,  more  fully  than  the 
U|nltainal  aetf,  our  central  and  abiding  being,  so  that,  when  the  slumber 
ft  dM  snpnliminal  self  leaves  it  comparatively  free,  it  performs  two 
^flitilia  of  profound  importance;  in  the  first  place  restoring  and 
WjlliiMlllii.  the  bodily  organism  by  drafts  upon  the  energy  of  the  spiritual 
•arid  whfa  which  it  is  in  communion,  and  in  the  second  place  itself 
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,  entering  into  closer  connection  with  that  spiritual  world,  apart  from  the 

||/        bodily  organism. 

0\xx  fifth  chapter,  on  Hypnotism,  served  as  an  experimental  illustration 
of  this  view.  We  there  found  that  we  could,  by  empirical  processes, 
deepen  the  sleeping  phase  of  personality,  and  thus  increase  both  the 
subliminal  selfs  power  of  renovating  the  organism,  both  in  familiar  and  in 
unfamiliar  ways,  and  also  its  power  of  operating  in  a  quasi-independent 
manner  in  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  hypnotic  trance,  moreover,  that 
hidden  self  was  able  to  come  to  the  surface,  to  speak  and  to  answer :  to 
present  itself  as  an  independent  agent  with  which  we  could  directly  deal 
We  seemed  to  see  here  an  opening  which  might  lead  us  far,  if  we  could 
learn  to  intensify  the  trance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  subliminal 
self  sufficiently  alert  and  near  to  us  to  be  still  able  to  describe  its  experiences 
as  they  occur.  If,  then,  my  evidence  had  ended  at  this  point,  I  should 
already  have  ventured  to  say,  not  indeed  that  my  far-reaching  theses  had 
received  adequate  proof,  but  yet  that  I  had  offered  an  intelligible  and 
coherent  hypothesis  which  would  be  found  to  cover  a  multitude  of  pheno- 
mena which  at  present  stand  in  the  text- books  with  no  adequate  explana- 
tion, as  well  as  a  multitude  of  phenomena  which  the  text-books  altogether 
ignore. 

But  the  evidence  has  not  in  fact  ended  with  my  fifth  chapter.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  from  that  point  taken  a  fresh  start;  has  become  more 
explicitly  and  manifestly  corroborative  of  my  initial  thesis.  For  we  have 
gone  on  to  find  that  this  subliminal  self,  whose  more  remarkable  workings 
had  thus  far  mainly  been  apparent  in  the  sleeping  phase  of  our  persooalityi 
is  active,  at  any  rate  at  occasional  moments,  during  waking  hours  as  wdL 
We  proceeded  in  the  sixth  chapter  to  the  study  of  automatisms,  that  is  to 
say,  of  manifestations  of  submerged  mental  processes,  which  do  not  enter 
into  ordinary  consciousness.  For  convenience'  sake  I  have  divided  these 
automatisms  into  sensory  and  motor:  on  the  one  hand,  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  we  see  and  hear  through  some  subliminal  faculty  rather  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  motions 
which  we  perform,  the  words  which  we  utter,  moved  in  like  manner  by 
some  unknown  impulse  from  the  deeps  within. 

The  sensory  automatisms  with  which  the  sixth  chapter  dealt  might  be 
regarded,  then,  as  messages  transmitted  from  the  subliminal  to  the  supra- 
liminal sell  Many  of  those  sensory  messages  seemed  plainly  to  have  been 
originated  in  the  automatist's  own  mind.  These  illustrated  in  a  new  way 
the  coexistence  of  different  series  of  thought  and  expressions  of  thought  in 
the  same  organism,  but  did  not  add  to  the  evidence  of  supernormal 
operations.  Other  sensory  messages,  however,  there  were  which  the 
agency  of  a  second  person  also  was  manifestly  needed  to  explain  Such 
were  the  telepathic  or  coincidental  hallucinations  for  which  so  much 
evidence  has  been  adduced.  These  definitely  indicate, — I  should  rather 
say*  that  they  distinctly  prove^ — a  communication  between  the  minds  of 
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Mag  pcnoRS,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  recognised  organs  of 

a  was  not  alL  In  the  ttvtnlh  chapter  I  went  on  to  show  that 
faen  waa  do  valid  reason  to  suppose  that  bodily  death  put  a  stop  to  the 
'^^wch  of  telepathic  messages  By  a  long  series  of  narratives  I  endea- 
:uied  to  prove  thai  departed  sjiiriis,  perhaps  as  frequently  as  incarnate 
rrti,  have  comniunicatcd  with  incarnate  spirits,— with  living  persons, — 
>  telepathic  seosurf  messages  of  the  same  general  ty;je. 

Here  then  we  found  a  class  of  evidence — the  ghost-story  of  all  ages — 
•  r.icfa  ins  always  hung  loosely  present  in  human  belief,  but  which  novr  x\ 
aat  artarns  to  a  real  cogency,  partly  by  the  improvement  in  its  quality  as 
■cil  u  to  it*  quantity,  but  largely  also  by  its  juxtaposition  with  all  that 
<xiier  telepathic  evidence  with  which  it  is  in  fact  of  kindred  type, — and 
■bid)  sbows  the  old  ghostly  stones  as  no  supernatural  anomaly,  but  as 
■ndir  u)  advanced  term  in  a  progressive  series  of  incidents  dependent  on 
loac  eoherent,  though  as  yet  incomprehensible,  law^ 

Al  ihii  point,  one  may  broadly  say,  we  reach  the  end  of  the  pheno- 
■eoa  wbosc  existence  is  vaguely  familiar  to  popular  lallc  And  here,  too, 
I  ini|^t  turljr  claim,  the  evidence  for  my  primary  thesis, — namely,  that 
tbc  a&atfsu  of  man's  personality  reveals  him  as  a  spirit,  surviving  death, — 
kaa  anained  an  amphtude  which  would  justify  the  reader  in  accepting  that 
new  aa  the  provisional  hypothesis  which  comes  nearest  to  a  comprehensive 
D  of  the  actual  facts.  What  we  have  already  recounted  ^eems, 
i,  impouible  to  explain  except  by  supposing  that  our  inner  vision 
kaa  widened  or  deepened  its  purview  so  far  as  tu  attain  some  glimpses  of 
a  tpirmial  world  in  which  the  individualities  of  our  departed  iriends  still 
adnally  subsist. 

801.  The  reader,  however,  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  must  be 
«ell  aware  that  a  large  class  of  phenoaiensi,  of  high  importance,  is  still 
aaaidog  discusioo.  Motor  automatisms, — though  less  familiar  to  the 
feaenl  public  than  the  phantasms  which  I  have  classed  as  sensory  auto- 
■aiiiiiii      III  in  fact  even  commoner,  and  even  more  significanL 

Motor  automatisms,  as  I  define  them,  are  phenomena  of  very  wide 
range.  We  have  encountered  them  already  many  times  in  this  book.  We 
atl  tbeiB  in  the  Ant  pbce  in  a  highly  developed  form  in  connection  with 
>  personxlily  in  Chapter   II.      Numerous  instances  were  there 

a  flf  iDOtgr  ejects,  initbted  by  secondary  selves  without  the  knowledge 
c4  the  ptimary  kIvcs,  or  sometimes  in  spite  of  their  actual  resistance.  All 
■eMr  actioD  of  a  secondary  self  is  an  automatism  in  this  sense,  in  relation 
M  the  ptuaaiy  self.  And  of  course  we  might  by  analogy  extend  the  use 
^  the  WOfd  still  fanher,  and  might  call  not  only  post-epileptic  acts,  but 
'.liO  dMmiacal  ads,  automatic ;  since  they  are  performed  without  the 
•■f  ifTf  of  the  pccsumcdly  sane  primary  personality.  Those  degenera- 
Mc  pbaDOfneaa.  indeed,  arc  not  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Yet  it 
att  be  well  10  pause  bete  long  enough  to  make  it  clear  10  the  reader  just 
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what  motor  automatisms  I  am  about  to  discuss  as  evolutive  phenomena, 
and  as  therefore  falling  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise; — and  what 
kind  of  relation  they  bear  to  the  dissolutive  motor  phenomena  which 
occupy  so  much  larger  a  place  in  popular  knowledge. 

808.  In  order  to  meet  this  last  question,  I  must  here  give  more 
distinct  formulation  to  a  thesis  which  has  already  suggested  itself  more 
than  once  in  dealing  with  special  groups  of  our  phenomena. 

//  may  be  expected  that  supernormal  vital  phenomena  will  manifest 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  through  the  same  channels  as  abnormal  or  morbid 
vital  phenomena^  when  the  same  centres  or  the  same  synergies  are  involved. 

To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  theorem,  I  may  refer  to  a  remaric 
long  ago  made  by  Edmund  Gurney  and  myself  in  dealing  with  "  Phan- 
tasms of  the  Living,"  or  veridical  hallucinations,  generated  (as  we  main- 
tained), not  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  percipient's  brain,  but  by  a  telepathic 
impact  from  an  agent  at  a  distance.  We  observed  that  if  a  hallucination 
— a  subjective  image — is  to  be  excited  by  this  distant  energy,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  most  readily  excited  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  morbid 
hallucination  which  follows  on  a  cerebral  injury.  We  urged  that  this  b 
likely  to  be  the  case — we  showed  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  the  case — 
both  as  regards  the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  phantasm  in  the  percipient's 
brain,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  seems  to  present  itself  to  his  senses. 

And  here  I  should  wish  to  give  a  much  wider  generality  to  this  prin- 
ciple, and  to  argue  that  if  there  be  within  us  a  secondary  self  aiming  at 
manifestation  by  physiological  means,  it  seems  probable  that  its  readiest 
path  of  extemalisation — its  readiest  outlet  of  visible  action, — may  often  lie 
along  some  track  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  line  of  low 
resistance  by  the  disintegrating  processes  of  disease.  Or,  varying  the  meta- 
phor, we  may  anticipate  that  the  partition  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
self  will  lie  along  some  plane  of  cleavage  which  the  morbid  dissociations  of 
our  psychical  synergies  have  already  shown  themselves  disposed  to  follow. 
If  epilepsy,  madness,  &c.,  tend  to  split  up  our  faculties  in  certain  wa3r8, 
automatism  is  likely  to  split  them  up  in  ways  somwhat  resembling  thes^ 

This  argument  might  be  illustrated  by  various  physical  analogies.  Let 
us  choose  as  a  simple  one  a  musical  instrument  of  limited  range.  The 
consummate  musician  can  get  effects  out  of  this  instrument  which  the 
ordinary  player  cannot  rival.  But  he  does  this  at  the  risk  of  evoking 
occasional  sounds  such  as  only  the  most  blundering  of  beginners  is  wont 
to  produce. 

Savages  take  epilepsy  for  inspiration.  They  are  thus  far  right,  that 
epilepsy  is  (so  to  speak)  the  temporary  destruction  of  the  personality  in 
consequence  of  its  own  instability,  whereas  inspiration  was  assumed  to  be 
the  temporary  subjugation  of  the  personality  by  invasion  from  without  The 
one  case  (if  I  may  use  the  metaphor)  was  a  spontaneous  combustion ;  the 
other  an  enkindlement  by  heavenly  fire.  In  less  metaphorical  language^ 
explosion  and  exhaustion  of  the  highest  nervous  centres  must  have  some- 
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■  bmi  the  same  luok,  whatever  may  have  been  ihe  nature  of  ihe  stimulus 
•  cacfa  overcame  ihcir  stability. 

0(&  But  in  what  way  tnen,  it  will  be  aslced,  do  you  distinguish  the 
npenxinna]  frcm  the  merely  abnormal?  Why  assume  that  in  these  aber- 
aM  ftMO  there  is  anything  besides  bysieria,  besides  epilepsy,  besides 


The  JBSwer  to  this  question  has  virtually  been  given  in  previous  chap- 
ICB  o(  tbtt  book.  The  reader  is  already  accustomed  to  the  point  of  view 
■hicta  Kgwds  all  psychical  as  well  as  all  physiological  activities  as  neces- 
■nly  citiBet  dcTciopmeutal  or  degenerative,  tending  to  evolution  or  to  dis- 
■JuriiMi  And  now,  whilst  altogether  waiving  any  teleological  speculation, 
1  «fll  tak  him  hrpoiheiically  to  suppose  that  an  evolutionary  m'sui,  sooie- 
zaoB^  which  we  may  rciiresent  as  an  effort  towards  self-developmeni,  self- 
-liiptaikin.  seU>rencwal,  is  discernible  especially  on  the  psychical  side  of 

tsj  nUe  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Our  question.  Supernormal  or  abnor- 
^^  ? — auj  ibcn  be  phrased,  Evolutive  or  dissolulive  ?  And  in  studying 
ficb  psychical  phcnumi-'non  in  turn  we  shall  have  to  inquire  whether  it 
rlHntrf  a  mete  degeneration  of  powers  already  ac(|uired,  or,  on  the  other 
kMd,  the  '*  promise  and  potency,"  if  not  the  actual  possession,  of  powers 
■  yet  Borecognised  or  unknown, 

Tbas,  for  instance.  Telepathy  is  surely  a  step  in  evolution.^  To  learn 
^Ifaougfau  of  other  minds  wichoui  the  mediation  of  the  special  senses, 
aanfectljr  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  vast  extension  of  psychical  powers. 
'r>d  taj  Itnowlcdgc  which  we  can  amass  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
i«f«d)te  Action  takes  place,  will  form  a  valuable  starting-point  for  an  in- 
.jTf  Bs  to  the  evolutive  or  dissolutive  character  of  unfamiliar  psychical 

For  aomplc.  we  may  learn  from  our  knowledge  of  telepathy  that  the 
wpahaah  aspect  of  certain  stages  of  psychical  evolution,  like  the  super- 

*  Tb  woM  mkenncepiian,  1  mAy  point  out  ihsl  [his  view  in  no  way  negatives  the 
fawUfcr  Ilnl  Mkpalhy  (ot  iti  coiietative  teletey)  may  be  in  some  of  its  upecti  com- 
>^Mi,at  man  poneifnl,  amooe  Miiges  ihin  among  oufkIvm.  Evoludoniry  pioceues 
■*  aot  nirmniil)  latUimimii.  The  lU^uirement  by  our  lowly-orgsniieil  uiceilon  of  the 
^■B  af  tmtU  Ifoi  Ituiuice)  wu  ■  Mep  in  CTolulim.  But  (he  *ente  of  smell  probably 
•^^•d  iu  bicbcM  ener^  In  nets  earlier  than  man  ;  and  it  hai  pciceptibly  ileelineil  even 
H  *B  ahcvt  tpact  which  tepanlei  civiliwd  man  ftom  eiisting  savages.  Yet  if.  with 
■^M  iti»in,r  ID  tat  eDVifonmeDt,  Ibe  (en.ie  oi  imeli  again  became  tucful,  and  we  le- 
■l|iiBi  1 1  (t,  ihi*  woold  Ijc  none  ihe  leu  ao  cvolutioaaiy  process  because  ihe  evolution  bad 


M  wUi  to  «Hen  that  al!  anramiliar  piychical  stale*  ace  neceiiarily  evolutive 
AwlHIive  in  any  inignabte  manner.  1  ihoold  prefei  to  luppuie  that  ihne  are  ilalei 
tA  tma-Y  balet  be  iivled  alletrtpit .- — modilicalians  of  (he  arningementi  of  ocivou) 
■■Mi  aa  Bbteh  ouf  conadoui  itletilily  depcnilB,  bat  wilh  no  muie  corupicuoul 
yvUrUfd^M  KtM  call  ovti  the  other  tlian  (for  ioiUDCe i charco*!  posseues  over 
f^Or  CM  {raphlir  rfitt  duicoal.  Bui  there  may  also  he  tlates  in  which  Ihe  Imela- 
«tal)  c^tvia  hecnmrt  4i*mtndi — with  so  much  at  leut  of  >iiA»>>r«  on  previous  Blalct 
■  t>*al*<>d  la  tlw  (ubMttatJon  of  the  crytUlline  far  ibe  amorpboui  it 
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ficial  aspect  of  certain  stages  of  physiological  evolution,  may  resemble  mere 
inhibition^  or  mere  perturbation.  But  the  inhibition  may  involve  latent 
djrnamogeny,  and  the  perturbation  may  mask  evolution.  The  hypnotised 
subject  may  pass  through  a  lethargic  stage  before  he  wakes  into  a  state  in 
which  he  has  gained  community  of  sensation  with  the  operator  \  somewhat 
as  the  silkworm  (to  use  the  oldest  and  the  most  suggestive  of  all  illustia* 
tions)  passes  through  the  apparent  torpor  of  the  cocoon-stage  before  evolv- 
ing into  the  moth.  Again,  the  automatist's  hand  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
is  apt  to  pass  through  a  stage  of  inco-ordinated  movements,  which  might 
almost  be  taken  for  choreic,  before  it  acquires  the  power  of  ready  and  in- 
telligent writing.  Similarly  the  development,  for  instance,  of  a  tooth  may 
be  preceded  by  a  stage  of  indefinite  aching,  which  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  did  not  the  new  tooth  ultimately  show  itself. 
And  still  more  striking  cases  of  a  perturbation  which  masks  evobiium  might 
.'^  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  human  organism  as  it  develops  into  its 

^  .y"  own  maturity,  or  prepares  for  the  appearance  of  the  fresh  human  organism 
which  is  to  succeed  it. 

Analogy,  therefore,  both  physiological  and  psychical,  warns  us  not  to 
conclude  that  any  given  psychosis  is  merely  degenerative  until  we  have 
examined  its  results  closely  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  they  tend 
to  bring  about  any  enlargement  of  human  powers^  to  open  any  new  inlet 
to  the  reception  of  objective  truth.  If  such  there  prove  to  be,  then,  with 
whatever  morbid  activities  the  psychosis  may  have  been  intertwined,  it 
contains  indications  of  an  evolutionary  nisus  as  well 

804.  These  remarks,  I  hope,  may  have  sufficiently  cleared  the 
ground  to  admit  of  our  starting  afresh  on  the  consideration  of  such  motor 
automatisms  as  are  at  any  rate  not  morbid  in  their  effect  on  the  organ- 
ism, and  which  I  now  have  to  show  to  be  evolutive  in  character.  I 
maintain  that  we  have  no  valid  ground  for  assuming  that  the  movements 
which  are  not  due  to  our  conscious  will  must  be  less  important,  and 
less  significant,  than  those  that  are.  We  observe,  of  course,  that  in  the 
organic  region  the  movements  which  are  not  due  to  conscious  will  are 
really  the  most  important  of  all,  though  the  voluntary  movements  by 
which  a  man  seeks  food  and  protects  himself  against  enemies  are  also 
of  great  practical  importance — he  must  first  live  and  multiply  if  he 
is  to  learn  and  know.  But  we  must  guard  against  confusing  imp)ort- 
ance  for  immediate  practical  life  with  importance  for  science — on  which 
even  practical  life  ultimately  depends.  As  soon  as  the  task  of  living  and 
multiplying  is  no  longer  all-engrossing,  we  begin  to  change  our  relative 
estimate  of  values,  and  to  find  that  it  is  not  the  broad  and  obvious 
phenomena,  but  the  residual  and  elusive  phenomena,  which  are  oftenest 
likely  to  introduce  us  to  new  avenues  of  knowledge.  I  wish  to  persuade 
my  readers  that  this  is  quite  as  truly  the  case  in  psychology  as  in  physics. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  some  of  the  automatic  movements  with  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal— certain  utterances  and  writings  given  in  a  state  of 
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■eHMnt" — mnW  rank,  in  my  view,  among  the  most  important  pheno- 
ft  f«  obocmd  by  man.  For  their  proper  study  we  need  fat  more  of 
r  ""'ttr'  than  in  these  volumes  I  can  possibly  give.  I  shall  at 
y  rate,  thetefbrc,  make  no  apology  for  the  ambagti  et  ionga  extirsa — the 
A  tonuous  approach — through  wlitch  my  reader,  1  fear,  must  follow 
II  if  be  is  at  tost  to  discover  any  connection  and  congruity  between  ihose 
S  and  the  structure  of  his  own  previous  knowledge.  I  shall 
Xany  me  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  own  ignorances  and  uncertainties  ; 
koc  ilisU  grope  sbout,  so  to  say,  before  my  reatier's  eyes,  indicating  again 
■ad  igain  where  out  insight  at  present  ends,  and  repeating  again  and 
■gna,  from  diflerent  points  of  view,  and  with  fresh  illustrations,  those  im- 
perfect, yet  important,  fragments  of  knowledge  which  I  hold  that  we  hare 
a  bcz  laaJncd. 

As  a  first  step  in  out  analysis,  we  may  point  out  certain  main 

which  unite  in  a.  true  class  ail  the  automatisms  which  we  are 

—greatly  though  these  may  differ  among  themselves  in 

Ib  the  firat  piace^  then,  our  automatisms  are  indepettdtnt  phenomena  ; 
Aef  we  what  the  physician  calls  idiognotnonic.  Thai  11  eo  say,  they  are  not 
■ettjy  lymptoinatic  of  some  other  affection,  or  incidental  to  some  pro- 
laonder  duinge.  The  mere  fact,  for  instance,  that  a  man  writes  messages 
whicb  be  does  not  consciously  originate  wil)  not,  when  taken  alone,  prove 
myibiftg  beyond  this  fact  itself  as  to  the  writer's  condition.  He  may  be 
pciiect>y  ttDe,  in  normal  health,  and  with  nothing  unusual  observable 
aboQl  hiia.  This  characteristic— provable  by  actual  observation  and 
tingiiithcs  our  automatisms  from  vartovis  seemingly  kindred 
Tbus  we  may  hai-e  to  include  in  our  class  the  occasional 
•atOMwlic  attcnuice  of  words  or  sentences.  But  the  continuous  exhausting 
TTfifrfl'fW  of  acute  m.-inia  does  not  fail  within  our  province ;  for  those 
^iiuli  are  inetcly  symplomaiic;  nor,  again,  lioes  the  cri  kydroUphali^ut 
{fx  fpotUaneouB  meaningless  noise  which  sometimes  accompanies  water  on 
independent  phenomenon,  but  the  direct 
Furthermore,  we  shall  have  to  include 
s  of  the  hands,  co-ordinated  into  the 
r  detinition  will  lead  us  to  exclude 
>  inal-nutri- 
1  constituting  an 


t  hnin) ;  for  that,  t< 
coMBqncnce  of  a  definite  lesion. 
■B  <Mr  cUiB  certain  simple  movem< 
act  vt  wriiing.     But  here,  also, 
fltam'rf  movrmcnts,  which  are  merely  symptomatic  of  i 
Me-,  ot  which  we  may,  if  we  choose,  call  idiopaihU,  : 


ia6epcndeat  malady.  Bui  cur  atitomatisms  are  not  idiopathic  but  idio 
fMi»mV.-  tlwy  may  indeed  be  associated  wiih  or  facilitated  by  certain 
■■Us  of  tbe  organism,  but  they  are  neither  a  symptom  of  uny  other  malady, 
•or  STC  ibey  a  malady  in  ihcnisclves. , 

Aftecing,  tiien,  that  our  peculiar  t  lass  consists  ot  automatisms  which  are 
KfiOfociakonic, — whose  existence  does  not  necessarily  im^ily  the  existence 
ef  foate  profouodcr  affection  already  known  as  producmg  them, — we  have 
mO  to  look  for  some  more   positive  bond  of  connection  between  them 
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some  quality  common  to  all  of  them,  and  which  makes  them  worth  our 
prolonged  investigation. 

This  we  shall  find  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  of  them  message-bearing 
or  nunciative  automatisms.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they  all  of 
them  bring  messages  from  sources  external  to  the  automatist's  own  mind 
In  some  cases  they  probably  do  this ;  but  as  a  rule  the  so-called  messages 
seem  more  probably  to  originate  within  the  automatist's  own  personality. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  call  them  messages  f  We  do  not  usually 
speak  of  a  man  as  sending  a  message  to  himself.  The  answer  to  this 
question  involves,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  profoundest  conception 
of  these  automatisms  to  which  we  can  as  yet  attain.  They  present  them- 
selves to  us  as  messages  communicated  from  one  stratum  to  another 
stratum  of  the  same  personality.  Originating  in  some  deeper  zone  of  a 
man's  being,  they  float  up  into  superficial  consciousness  as  deeds,  visions, 
words,  ready-made  and  full-blown,  without  any  accompanying  perception 
of  the  elaborative  process  which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

806.  Can  we  then  (we  may  next  ask)  in  any  way  predict  the  possible 
range  of  these  motor  automatisms  ?  Have  we  any  limit  assignable  a  priori^ 
outside  which  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  extemalisation  of  an 
impulse  emanating  from  sub-conscious  strata  of  our  being  ? 

The  answer  to  this  must  be  that  no  such  limit  can  be  with  any  con- 
fidence suggested.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  with  any  distinctness  even 
how  far  the  wave  from  a  consdausfy-'^xctAytd  stimulus  will  spread,  or  what 
changes  its  motion  will  assume.  Still  less  can  we  predict  the  limitations 
which  the  resistance  of  the  organism  will  impose  on  the  radiation  of  a 
stimulus  originated  within  itself.  We  are  learning  to  consider  the  human 
organism  as  a  practically  infinite  complex  of  interacting  vibrations ;  and 
each  year  adds  many  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  various  trans- 
formations which  these  vibrations  may  undergo,  and  of  the  unexpected 
artifices  by  which  we  may  learn  to  cognise  some  stimulus  which  is  not 
directly  felt 

A  few  concrete  instances  will  make  my  meaning  plainer.  And  my 
first  example  shall  be  taken  from  those  experiments  in  muscle-reading — 
less  correctly  termed  mind-reading — with  which  the  readers  of  these 
Proceedings  are  already  familiar.  Let  us  suppose  that  I  am  to  hide  a  pin, 
and  that  some  accomplished  muscle-reader  is  to  take  my  hand  and  find 
the  pin  by  noting  my  muscular  indications.^  I  first  hide  the  pin  in  the 
hearth-rug;  then  I  change  my  mind  and  hide  it  in  the  bookshelf  I  fix 
my  mind  on  the  bookshelf,  but  resolve  to  make  no  guiding  movement 
The  muscle-reader  takes  my  hand,  leads  me  first  to  the  rug,  then  to  the 
bookshelf,  and  finds  the  pin.  Now,  what  has  happened  in  this  case? 
What  movements  have  I  made  ? 

Firstly,  I  have  made  no  voluntary  movement ;  and  secondly,  I  have 
made  no  conscious  involuntary  movement     But,  thirdly,  I  have  made  an 

^  See,  for  instance,  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
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cavMuntj  iitn^aiUary  movement  which  directly  depended  on  conscious 
Mkation.  I  lUoagty  thought  of  the  bookshelf,  ami  when  the  huokshelf 
<m  nftcfaed  in  otir  rague  career  about  the  room  I  made  a  movement — 
aj  TSibet  a  ireiuor  occurred — in  my  hand,  which,  although  beyond  both 
mj  knowledge  and  my  control,  was  enough  to  supply  to  the  muscle- 
rader't^  delicate  sensibility  all  the  indication  lequired.  All  this  is  now 
iiadvted,  and,  m  a  tense,  understood ;  we  formulate  it  by  saying  that  my 
^-Kioiu  ideation  contained  a  motor  element;  and  that  this  motor 
-tixnt.  though  mhibited  from  any  conscious  manifestation,  did  yet 
"i^nubly  externalise  itself  in  a  peripheral  tremor. 

But.  founhly,  something  more  than  this  has  clearly  taken  place. 
Bifore  the  muscle-ieader  stopped  at  the  bookshelf  he  stopped  at  the  rug. 
l»a»  no  longer  consciously  thinking  of  the  rug  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  pin 
■  tbc  nig  inusi  still  have  been  reverberating,  so  to  say,  in  my  sulxon- 
■ioas  regioti ;  and  this  unconscious  memory,  this  unnoted  reverberation, 
mealed  ittclf  in  a  peripheral  tremor  nearly  as  distinct  as  that  which 
(atea  the  bookshelf  was  reached)  corresponded  to  the  strain  of  conscious 


This  imaor.  then,  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  message- bearing  auio- 
■wiiin.  It  «ai  the  externalisaiioo  of  an  idea  which,  once  conscious,  had 
beciMoc  unconscious,  though  in  the  slightest  conceivable  degree — namely, 
bf  a  mere  alight  escape  from  the  held  ol  dn^eci  attention. 

107,  Hariug,  then,  considered  an  instance  where  the  automatic 
memMffi  paues  only  between  two  closely-adjacent  strata  of  consciousness, 
aanalaing  an  impulse  derived  from  an  idea  which  has  only  recently 
•Bifc  9tu  of  consciousness  and  which  could  easily  be  summoned  back 
Ipot}— let  us  find  our  next  illustration  in  a  case  where  the  line  of 
^"M"ff*'ffT'  between  the  strata  of  consciousness  through  which  the 
WliMiiilii  meuage  pierces  is  distinct  and  impassable  by  any  effort 
Bf  wOL 

Let  V*  take  a  case  of  pat-hypnotic  suggestion  ; — say,  for  instance,  an 
espeniBCH  of  Edmund  Guniey's  (see  Proetedings  S.PR.,  vol.  iv,  p.  319). 
rbe  Ribbed  had  been  trained  to  write  with  planchctte,  after  he  bad  been 
'iKcned,  the  statements  which  had  been  made  to  bim  when  in  the 
pootic  tiancc.  He  wrote  the  desired  words,  or  something  like  them, 
:~t  «rule  be  wrote  ihcm  his  waking  self  was  entirely  unaware  o'  what  his 
ciBit  «aa  writing.  Thus,  having  been  told  in  the  trance,  "It  has  begun 
ncnnnc  again,"  he  wrote  after  waking,  "  It  begun  snowing,"  while  he  read 
iiuad,  ■lib  waking  intelligence,  from  a  book  of  stories,  and  was  quite 
^■coQaooos  iif  what  his  hand  (placed  on  a  planchctte  behind  a  screen) 
-  jj  at  the  nne  time  writing. 

Here  wc  have  an  automatic  message  of  traceable  origin ;  a  meuage 
i  in  the  hypnotic  stratum  of  the  subject's  self^  and  cropping  up 
t  «  fcall — in  the  waking  stratum, — externalised  in  automatic  move- 
s  which  the  waking  self  could  neither  predia  nor  guide. 
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808.  Yet  once  more.  In  the  discussion  which  will  follow  we  shall 
have  various  instances  of  the  transformation  (as  I  shall  regard  it)  of 
psychical  shock  into  definite  muscular  energy  of  apparently  a  quite  alien 
kind.  Such  transformations  of  so-called  psychical  into  physical  force — 
of  will  into  motion — do  of  course  perpetually  occur  within  us.  But  the 
nature  of  these  is  commonly  much  obscured  by  the  problem  as  to  the 
true  efficacy  of  the  will ;  and  it  seems  desirable  to  cite  one  or  two 
examples  of  such  transmutation  where  the  process  is  what  we  call  auto- 
matic, and  we  seem  to  detect  the  simple  muscular  correlative — the  motor 
equivalent — to  some  emotion  or  sensation  which  contains  no  obvious 
motor  element  at  all 

An  easy,  though  a  rough,  way  of  testing  transmutations  of  this  kind 
is  afforded  by  the  dynamometer.  It  is  necessary  first  to  discover  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  the  subject  of  experiment  can  exert  on  the 
dynamometer,  by  squeezing  it  with  all  the  force  at  his  command,  in  his 
ordinary  condition.  After  he  has  had  a  little  practice  his  highest  attain- 
able force  of  squeeze  becomes  nearly  constant ;  and  it  is  then  possible  to 
subject  him  to  various  stimuli,  and  to  measure  the  degree  of  response; 
that  is,  the  degree  in  which  his  squeeze  becomes  either  more  or  less  power- 
ful while  the  stimulus  is  applied.  The  experiments  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
elaboration  of  a  familiar  phenomenon.  I  take  a  child  to  a  circus ;  he  sits 
by  me  holding  my  hand ;  there  is  a  discharge  of  musketry  and  his  grip 
tightens.  Now  in  this  case  we  should  call  the  child's  tightened  grip 
automatic.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  merely  holding  my  hand,  he  is 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  squeeze  the  dynamometer,  and  that  the  sudden 
excitation  enables  him  to  squeeze  it  harder — are  we  then  to  describe  that 
extra  squeeze  as  automatic  ?  or  as  voluntary  ? 

However  phrased,  it  is  the  fact  (as  amply  established  by  M.  Y€s€ 
and  others^)  that  excitations  of  almost  any  kind — whether  sudden  and 
startling  or  agreeable  and  prolonged — do  tend  to  increase  the  subject's 
dynamometrical  .power.  In  the  first  place,  and  this  is  in  itself  an  impor- 
tant fact,  the  average  of  squeezing-power  is  found  to  be  greater  among 
educated  students  than  among  robust  labouring  men,  thus  showing  that  it 
is  not  so  much  developed  muscle  as  active  brain  which  renders  possible  a 
sudden  concentration  of  muscular  force.  But  more  than  this ;  M.  F^ri 
finds  that  with  himself  and  his  friends  the  mere  listening  to  an  interesting 
lecture,  or  the  mere  stress  of  thought  in  solitude,  or  still  more  the  act  of 
writing  or  of  speech,  produces  a  decided  increase  of  strength  in  the  grip, 
especially  of  the  right  hand.  The  same  effect  of  dynamogeny  is  produced 
with  hypnotic  subjects,  by  musical  sounds,  by  coloured  light,  especially  red 
light,  and  even  by  a  hallucinatory  suggestion  of  red  light  "All  our 
sensations,"  says  M.  Fer6  in  conclusion,  "  are  accompanied  by  a  develop- 
ment of  potential  energy,  which  passes  into  a  kinetic  state,  and  externalises 

^  Sematicn  et  Alouvenitnt,  par  Cb.  F^r^.     Pftris :  Alcan,  18S7. 
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\dtia  motor  mantleslalions  vhich  even  so  rough  a  method  as  dynamo- 
-.anr  ia  able  to  observe  and  record,"' 

I  would  beg  the  reader  10  keep  these  words  in  mind.  We  shall  pre- 
KMly  ftod  thai  a  method  apparently  even  rougher  than  dynamograrhic 
MoBg*  may  be  able  to  inierpret,  with  far  greater  delicacy,  the  automatic 
tt^Hvs  which  aie  courting  10  and  fio  within  us.  If  once  we  can  get  a 
^  into  the  citadel  of  our  »«n  iieing,  his  rudest  signalling  will  teil  us 
■OK  tfasn  our  subtlest  inferences  from  outside  of  what  is  being  planned 
■d  done  wtililn. 

MBL  Fnnher  illustrations  might  easily  be  here  given.  But  for  brevity's 
■fce  I  pass  ttn  to  tbe  automatic  messages  which  form  our  special  subject, 
naittK  that  riic  specimens  above  given  of  mator  extema/isa/icits  of  tuiex- 
pfctBd  kinds  may  have  led  the  reader  to  feel  that  experiment  alone  can 
■A  a  bow  far  such  delicate  motor  indications  may  in  fact  be  traceable ; 
hfw  nroch  of  information  may  pass  from  one  stratum  of  our  consciousness 
K  anothei;  and  in  a  form  how  strangely  transmuted.  And  having  now  to 
dcri  wtA  what  I  define  as  messages  conveyed  by  otie  stratum  in  man  to 
BOtbcr  stntum,  I  must  first  consider  in  what  general  ways  human  mes- 
Bfci  can  be  conreyed.  Writing  and  speech  have  become  predominant 
a  the  utercouTse  of  civilised  men,  and  it  is  to  writing  and  speech  that  we 
bok  with  most  imcrest  among  the  communications  of  the  stibliminal 
nK  Btu  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  subliminal  self  will  alwaj-s  have 
wxb  complex  methods  at  its  command.  We  have  seen  already  that  it 
«tn  finds  it  h«d  to  manage  the  delicate  co-ordinations  of  muscular  move- 
■nt  icquired  for  writing, — that  the  attempt  at  automatic  script  ends  in  a 
taap  and  a  scrawl.  Does  the  history  of  nmmal  communication  suggest 
Id  ^  fo  try  any  easier,  more  rudiment^iry  plan  ? 

Tbe  fini  communications  of  animals  are  by  gesture;  and  even  when 
mtoii  ia  added  this  is  at  first  only  a  specialised  kind  of  gesture.  The 
I  discriminate  their  calls;  man  develops  speech;  and  the 
mpulse  parts  into  the  main  channels  of  movement — move- 
sod  of  the  throat  and  movement  of  the  hand.  The  hand-genures^ 
'Ufb  aa  heaven,"  "horned  like  a  stag."  and  so  forth — develop  in  their 
tmm  msa  the  mde  drawing  of  objects;  and  this  graphic  impulse  again 
Avida  akng  two  channels.  On  the  one  hand  it  develops  into  the 
pKtonal  and  plastic  arts,  conveying  its  messages  through  what  may  be 
mad  a  direct,  as  opposed  to  an  arbitrary  symbolism.  On  the  other 
kaod  It  aaaiiDtlates  itself  to  the  laws  ol  speech,  it  becomes  ideographic ; 
lad  ipadBaUy  mergin§:  direct  into  arbitrary  symbolism  it  becomes  alpha- 
teicaJ  acnpl.  arithmetic,  algebra,  telegraphy. 

But  tbe  word  telegraphy  suggests  to  us  that  in  recent  times  a  &esh 
lapaaiBg  has  had  to  be  made  in  human  communication ;  modes  have 
had  to  be  invented  by  which  a  civilised  man,  disposing  only  of  a  few 
innpir  romrnnrnir. — the  dcfleciioai  of  the  indicating  needle, — might  attain 
iB  the  pKCinon  of  grammatical  speech.    This,  as  we  know,  has  been  easily 
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:iK£e  repeiiuon  of  one  or  two  simple  movements  at 

, ' ^...>  >u.avx'is  :o  eye  or  ear,  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  alphabet. 

\^  .k    .>.   ^.:a.4i  :iQc,  :>crnaps»  among  the  communications  of  the  sub- 

.:^.  x^.;  •  >,i.*uiCi&  :<.»  ail  these  varying  modes  of  communication.     But 

sujliuuaoi  sett,  hke  the  telegraphist,  begins  its  effort  with  full 

^..v  A  .c^Lc.  nvievvi,  of  the  alphabet,  but  with  only  weak  and  rude  command 

w;  .  ^><  iLLu^u^ar  adjustments,  it  is  a  priori  likely  that  its  easiest  mode 

«  ,    .Li.iui;i;cauou  will  be  through  a  repetition  of  simple  movements,  so 

^vo  .u>  \\j  coiics^>ond  to  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

V;.si  .icic,  I  :hmk,  we  have  attained  to  a  conception  of  the  mysterious 
uiv.  4K.N.ihuciivicvl  phenomenon  of  "table-tilting"  which  enables  us  to 
^'.  .c^A^c  It  ^uh  known  phenomena,  and  to  start  at  least  from  an  intelligible 
^a^i,s  iiiU  Oil  a  definite  line  of  inquiry. 

A  cw  words  are  needed  to  explain  what  are  the  verifiable  phenomena, 
liKi  ihc  l««ci  vcrinable  hypotheses,  connoted  by  such  words  as  "table- 
■.uuuUi;»  *  ** spirit-rapping,"  and  the  like. 

It  K>i\9  v>r  more  persons  of  a  special  type, — at  present  definable  only 
h\  ihc  question-begging  and  barbarous  term  "  medium istic," — remain 
outcilv  tor  »ome  time  with  hands  in  contact  with  some  easily  movable 
v^bjcvit  «^ud  desiring  its  movement,  that  object  will  sometimes  begin  to 
iuv>vv\  it,  further,  they  desire  it  to  indicate  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  its 
iuv>vpto^Uii, --as  by  tilting  once  for  a,  twice  for  ^,  &c.,  it  will  often  do  so, 
At^l  *^u^wer»  unexpected  by  any  one  present  will  be  obtained. 

\%\\t  far,  whatever  our  interpretation,  we  are  in  the  region  of  easily 
ic(4\Hluvible  facts,  which  many  of  my  readers  may  confirm  for  themselves 
t|  ihvY  please. 

UvU  beyond  the  simple  movements — or  table-turning — and  the  intelli- 
^\V\\>  rcsiponses — or  table-tilting — both  of  which  are  at  least  primd  facie 
phvMK'Hlly  explicable  by  the  sitters'  unconscious  pressure,  without  postu- 
Utm^  any  unknown  physical  force  at  all, — it  is  alleged  by  many  persons 
that  further  physical  phenomena  occur;  namely,  that  the  table  moves  in  a 
dit cation,  or  with  a  violence,  which  no  unconscious  pressure  can  explain; 
MUil  alio  that  percussive  sounds  or  '^raps"  occur,  which  no  unconscious 
action,  or  indeed  no  agency  known  to  us,  could  produce  These  raps 
i\muuunicatc  messages  like  the  tilts,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  name  of 
»*  Mpirit-rapping  "  is  properly  given.  But  spiritualists  generally  draw  little 
\lwiinction  between  these  four  phenomena — mere  table-turning,  responsive 
table-tilting,  movements  of  inexplicable  vehemence,  and  responsive  raps — 
attiibuting  all  alike  to  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  of  men  and  women, 
iir  at  any  rate  to  disembodied  intelligences  of  some  kind  or  other. 

I  am  not  at  present  discussing  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
and  I  ihall  therefore  leave  on  one  side  all  the  alleged  movements  and 
noineii  of  this  kind  for  which  unconscious  pressure  will  not  account  I  do 
not  prejudge  the  question  as  to  their  real  occurrence ;  but  assuming  that 
vuch  ilisturbances  of  the  physical  order  do  occur,  there  is  at  least  no  primd 
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ftae  octA  to  nfa  ihem  10  disembodied  spirits.  It  a  table  moves  when 
DO  oae  a  touching  it,  this  is  not  obviously  more  likely  to  have  been 
eireied  by  my  deceased  grandfather  than  by  myself.  We  cannot  tell  ho 
/  coold  move  it ;  but  then  we  cannot  tell  how  ie  could  move  it  either. 
7W  qnesioa  mnsi  be  argued  on  its  merits  in  each  case;  and  our  present 
;  ii  not  ihctefore  vitiated  by  our  postponement  of  this  further 


no.  Before  M.  Richet '  I  believe  that  no  writer,  outside  the  Spiritual- 
be  graup,  so  mach  3s  showed  any  {iractical  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon. 
4tiU  len  endeavoured  to  explain  it.  Faraday's  well-known  explanation  of 
fiinit  MS  the  result  of  the  summation  of  many  unconscious  move- 
Liily  true  as  ii  is  for  some  of  the  simplest  eases  of  table- 
ncnt— <loes  not  touch  this  far  more  difficult  question  of  the 
1  of  these  intelligent  messages,  conveyed  by  distinct  and  repeated 
.s  of  some  object  admitting  of  reaoy  displacement.  The  ordinary 
[ao — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  cases  where  fraud  is  not  in 
>  thu  the  sitter  unconsciously  sets  going  and  stops  the  move- 
-r^va  90  3«  to  shape  the  word  in  accordance  with  his  expectation.  Now 
-.1;  he  unconsciously  sets  going  and  stops  the  movements  is  part  of  my 
»o  present  wmtention,  but  that  the  word  is  thereby  shaped  in  accordance 
•«h  liii  expectation  is  often  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  Several 
of  the  examples  in  the  .appendices  to  this  chapter  illustrate  the  bizarre 
apnooumess  of  ihese  replies — their  want  of  relaiion  to  anything  aniici- 
pated  or  desired  by  the  persons  in  contact  with  the  table.  Similar 
—■"w**  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  ;  iiut  any  one  who  is  really 
wSBb);  to  lake  the  requisite  trouble  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by 
e^-oimcTA  with  a  sufficiently  varied  list  of  trustworthy  friends.  To  those 
■rtiri  who  are  familiar  with  automatic  vritten  messages,  this  question  as 
m  tfae  unexpected nes*  of  the  tiitfd  messages  will  present  itself  in  a  new 
iffaL  If  the  written  messages  originate  in  a  source  beyond  the  auto- 
BUist'i  supnOiminal  self,  so  too  may  the  tilted  messages ;— even  though 
«e  vhnlt  that  the  tills  are  caused  by  his  h;in(l's  pressure  of  the  table 
tTfC  as  directly  an  the  script  by  his  hand's  manipulation  of  the  pen. 

One  piece  of  evidence  which  I  have  cited  (in  S30  A)  in  order  to 
^w  that  written  messages  were  nut  always  the  mere  echo  of  expectation, 
'  u  a  cue  where  anagmmi  were  automaiicaliy  wrhlcn,  which  their  writer 
*»  ixK  at  once  able  to  dcrcipher.  Following  this  hint,  I  have  occasionally 
MCcerded  in  getting  anngrams  tilted  out  for  myself  by  movements  of  a 
cmH  table  which  I  alone  touched.  I  should  add  that  although,  as  I  have 
(krwhrre  mentioned,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  writing  automatically,  I 
*n«  Devenhdcts,  after  some  hundreds  of  trials,  continued  over  many 
ion,  attained  the  power  of  eliciting  by  unconscious  pressure  tilted  re- 
t  vhid)  60  not  emanate  from  my  own  conscious  sel£     That  they  do, 

*  £m  Si^ganm  Utnttilt  (-ee  PnxtttHagi  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  aj9  i^^.). 
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however,  emanate  from  some  stratum  of  my  being — from  that  fragmentary 
and  incoherent  workshop  where  dreams  are  strung  together — seems  to  me, 
as  already  indicated,  the  most  probable  hypothesis. 

The  anagrams — or  rather  jumbles  of  letters  forming  a  short  word — 
which  I  have  myself  obtained,  have  been  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  ooca- 
sionally  I  have  not  at  once  recognised  the  word  thus  given,  but  have  been 
aware  of  a  distinct  interval  before  the  word  which  my  own  unconscious 
muscular  action  had  thus  confusedly  '*  tilted  out ''  was  grasped  by  my  con- 
scious intelligence.  This  is  a  kind  of  experiment  which  might  with 
advantage  be  oftener  repeated ;  for  the  extreme  incoherence  and  silliness 
of  the  responses  thus  obtained  does  not  prevent  the  process  itself  from 
being  in  a  high  degree  instructive.  Here,  again  (as  in  the  automatic 
writing  of  the  '^  Clelia "  case,  830  A),  a  man  may  hold  colloquy  with  his 
own  dream — may  note  in  actual  juxtaposition  two  separate  strata  of  his 
own  intelligence. 

I  shall  not  at  present  pursue  the  discussion  of  these  tilted  responses 
beyond  this  their  very  lowest  and  most  rudimentary  stage.  They  almost 
immediately  suggest  another  problem,  for  which  our  discussion  is  hardly 
ripe,  the  participation,  namely,  of  several  minds  in  the  production  of  the 
same  automatic  message.  There  is  something  of  this  difficulty,  even  in 
the  explanation  of  messages  given  when  the  hands  of  two  persons  are 
touching  a  planchette ;  but  when  the  instrument  of  response  is  large,  and 
the  method  of  response  simple,  as  with  table-tilting,  we  find  this  question 
of  the  influence  of  more  minds  than  one  imperatively  recurring. 

811.  Our  immediate  object,  however,  is  rather  to  correlate  the  diflfc- 
rent  attainable  modes  of  automatic  response  in  some  intelligible  scheme 
than  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  through  all  its  phases.  We  regarded  the 
table-tilting  process  as  in  one  sense  the  simplest,  the  least-differentiated 
form  of  motor  response.  It  is  a  kind  of  gesture  merely,  though  a  gesture 
implying  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Let  us  see  in  what  directions  the 
movement  of  response  becomes  more  specialised, — as  gesture  parts  into 
pictorial  art  and  articulate  speech.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  a  just  similar 
divergence  of  impulses  takes  place  in  automatic  response.  On  the  one 
hand  the  motor  impulse  specialises  itself  into  drawing ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  specialises  itself  into  speech.  Of  automatic  drawing  I  have  already  said 
something  (Chapter  III.  324).  Automatic  speech  will  receive  detailed 
treatment  in  Chapter  IX.  At  present  I  shall  only  briefly  indicate  the 
position  of  each  form  of  movement  among  cognate  automatisms. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  these  so-called  "  spirit-drawings," 
— designs,  sometimes  in  colour,  whose  author  asserts  that  he  drew  them 
without  any  plan,  or  even  knowledge  of  what  his  hand  was  going  to  da 
This  assertion  may  be  quite  true,  and  the  person  making  it  may  be  per- 
fectly sane.^    The  drawings  so  made  will  be  found  curiously  accordant 

^  See  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  book  in  811  A.     But,  of  coarse,  like 
other  automatic  impulses,  this  impulse  to  decorative  or  symbolical  drawing  is  sometimes 
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flnh  vfaat  the  nev  which  I  am  explaining  would  lead  us  to  expect.  For 
tbey  eahibu  a  fusoo  of  arabesque  with  ideogiapby ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
{■nl;  resemble  the  fonns  of  ornamentation  into  which  the  artistic  hand 
tnf%  wben,  as  it  «rer«,  dreaming  on  the  paper  without  deAnile  plan  ;  and 
pBtfy  they  affucd  a  parallel  to  the  early  attempts  at  symbolic  self-expres- 
MM  of  M*»ges  whu  have  not  yet  learnt  an  alphabet.  Like  savage  writing, 
Ibcytan  b;  insensible  iransiiions  from  direct  pictorial  symbolism  to  an 
tbbftviued  tdeognphy,  minified  in  its  turn  with  writing  of  a  Cantastic  or 
gfan  aninurr  kiad. 

B1&  And  here,  before  we  enter  on  the  study  of  automatic  writing, 
1  thaU  tomewhat  break  the  thread  of  discussion  in  order  to  refer  at  length 
to  two  t^TK^l  hiitoric  cases  of  automatism,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  most 
fail  loboduccd  here  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  what  is  to  follow.  One  case, 
iliai  of  Socrates,  is  a  case  of  monitory  iriAidt'/ion  ;  the  other,  that  of  Jeanne 
^'Arc,of  mooiiory  impulse,  li^ch  case,  moreover,  is  instructive  as  regards 
at  lOiMCUioc  ai  ihc  messages,  and  also  as  regards  the  character  and  cagiacity 
•A  the  pcfdpicnt  I  begin  with  that  great  historical  mstance, — an  insunce 
■eUotJVenred  and  wdl  atieeted,  although  remote  in  date,  which  will  at  once 
ta«c  Docurrcd  tu  ever?  reader. 

The  Founder  of  Science  himself, — the  permanent  type  of  sanity, 
ilm  wiliH  II.  jihysical  robustness,  and  moral  balance, — was  guided  in  ail 
the  a&in  ot  Ufc  by  a  monitory  Voice, — by  "the  Dxmon  of  Socrates." 
This  ts  a  case  which  can  never  lose  its  interest,  a  case  which  has  been 
d  foe  bjr  tbe  most  practical,  and  discussed  by  the  loftiest  intellect  of 
h  of  them  intimate  friends  of  the  illustrious  subject  -—a  case, 

which  one  who  endeavours  to  throw  new  light  on  hallucination 
I  is  bound,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  endeavour  to 

And  this  is  the  more  needful,  since  a  treatise  was  actually 
wititm,  a  generation  ago,  as  "a  sjiecimen  of  the  application  of  the 
ttKOOe  of  psychology  to  the  >ciencc  of  history,"  arginng  from  the  records 
at  tbe  Su/uii'toi'  m   Xenophon  and  I'lato  that  Socrates  was  in  fact  in- 

I  bdierc  that  it  it  now  possible  to  give  a  truer  explanation  ;  to  place 
*eae  old  records  in  juxtaposition  with  more  instructive  parallels;  and 
to  ibow  that  the  messages  which  Socntes  received  were  only  advanced 
of  a  process  which,  if  supernormal,  is  not  abnormal,  and  which 
that  form  of  iiiteiiigence  which  we  describe  as  gtm'uj.  For 
(aa  we  have  seen),  is  best  defined — not  as  "an  unUmiied  capacity 

uie  piticols.  Same  dnwings  of  an  uuuie  patient,  repro- 
wjiuruat  if  I'ljuXalogy,  June  l8^,  thow  *  nouceahlc  uuiloQr(iii 
r>  itew  B/toWiiif«U(>n*liJ(Qit  with  tomcofihe  "ipirit-didwingi"  aliov« iliiciuscd.  Sec 
:.»  ite  kbrtlu  kndiapei  (if  \\i\hxt  Smith,  in  Pmrc-ooi  Flimrnnjr't  Dts  Indtt  i)  U 
-.3W*»  jl/iwi,  rafittnl  M  below,  tectinni  SM  tt  sif. 

>  J"i  "r'-|—  A  Siratf,  &c,  lij   L,   F.  L^ltil,  Membie  de  I'lnnlllul.     Nouvelie 
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oi  taking  pains" — but  rather  as  a  mental  constitution  which  allows  a 
man  to  draw  readily  into  supraliminal  life  the  products  of  subliminal 
thouv^ht. 

813»  I  have  already  urged  that  beneath  the  superficially  conscious 
atratuit)  of  our  being  there  is  not  only  a  stratum  of  dream  and  confusion, 
but  a  still  subjacent  stratum  of  coherent  mentation  as  well  This  thesis,  I 
think,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  us 
as  to  the  Daemon  of  Socrates.  We  shall  see  that  the  monitions  which 
Sc>c rates  thus  received  were  for  the  most  part  such  as  his  own  wiser  self 
might  well  have  given,  and  that  where  the  limits  of  knowledge  attainable 
by  his  own  inmost  reflection  may  possibly  have  been  transcended,  they 
iecm  to  have  been  transcended  in  such  direction  as  a  clairvoyant  develop- 
ment of  his  own  faculties  might  allow,  rather  than  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ttuggeat  the  intervention  of  any  external  power.  Let  us  try  to  analyse  the 
nature  of  the  ** divine  interventions"  actually  recorded  by  Socrates'  con- 
temporaries. The  voice,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  always  a  voice  of 
restraint ;  its  silence  implied  approval.  In  the  first  place  Xenophon's 
Ipstimony  completely  establishes  the  /act.  He  desires,  in  defending  his 
friend  and  master  from  the  charge  of  impiety,  to  make  as  little  as 
may  be  of  the  matter ;  but  what  he  says  is  quite  enough  to  prove — if  such 
proof  were  needed — that  the  Sai/xoi/iov  (monitory  voice)  is  no  metaphor, 
but  it  to  be  taken  literally  as  a  notorious  and  repeated  incident  in  Soc- 
rates' life. 

'*  First  then,"  he  says,^  "as  to  his  not  worshipping  the  gods  whom  the 
city  worships,  what  evidence  was  there  of  this  ?  He  sacrificed  constantly, 
imd  obviously  used  the  art  of  divination ;  for  it  was  matter  of  notoriety 
that  Socrates  said  that  rb  Saifwviov — the  divine  Providence — ^gave  him 
indications ;  and  this  indeed  was  the  principal  reason  for  accusing  him  of 
introducing  new  gods." 

The  instances  where  such  indication  was  given  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads. 

First  come  the  cases  where  the  warning  voice — or  its  equally  significant 
absence — gives  proof  of  a  sagacity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  waking 
Hocrates,  and  decides  him  to  action,  or  to  abstention  from  action,  which 
hd  professes  always  to  have  recognised  as  right  and  wise. 

Next  come  the  cases  where  the  monition  implies  some  sort  of  know- 
ledKC  not  dependent  on  any  external  source,  yet  not  attainable  by  ordinary 
means ; — as  a  knowledge  of  potential  rapport  (to  use  the  term  of  the  elder 
moHinerists),  or  special  relation  between  two  organisms. 

And,  lastly,  come  one  or  two  doubtful  cases  where,  if  they  be  correctly 
reported,  there  was  something  like  clairvoyance,  or  extension  of  the 
ordinary  purview  of  sense. 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  recorded 
CAies,  whether  small  or  great  matters  are  concerned.     And  it  is  noticeable 

^  Xen.  Memorabilia^  L  i. 
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thai  Uw  moottion  frequently  occurred  in  reference  to  mere  trifles,  and  had 
Ikcb  a  h&biiua)  phenomenon  for  Socrates  from  childhood  upwards,  ixith 
M  whtcfa  points  are  eminently  in  analogy  with  what  we  know  of  other 
vttomttumt.     La  us  take  first  some  triiial  cases. 

I.  In  the  Etilkydemus  of  Plato,  Socrates  is  about  to  quit  the  palxstra  ; 
llie  stgn   detains  hitn ;    young    men    enter,   and    profitable   conversation 

1.  la  the  Plutdntt,  Socrates,  when  leaving  his  resting-place,  is  detained 
^  ihr  sign,  whicn  thus  leads  him  to  a  discourse  which  he  had  not  intended 
»  VSttx — ^'K"/il  i^  /latTis  ftiv — ■■  I  am,  it  seems,  a  prophet,"  he  then  remarks, 
'  6at  only  just  enough  for  my  private  use  and  benefit." 

J.  Id  the  firsl  Alcibiaiies  the  sign  restrains  him  from  speaking  lo 
Aiobiwles  until  the  latter  is  old  enough  to  understand  him  aright. 

Tbete  are  also  various  cases  where  Socrates  dissuades  his  friends  from 
I  which  ultimately  turn  to  their  harm.     None  of  these  are  in 
e  eridential ;  and  in  some  of  them  (as  in  the  case  of  the  .'Athenian 
Ion  against  Syracuse)  ordinary  sagacity  might  have  given  the  same 
The  case  of  Timarchus  (Plato,  Theages)  is  the  most  dramatic  of 
theM  wmmiiigi. 

TimarcliuB  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Socrates,  and  rose  to  go  out 
U  a  plot  of  assassination,  to  which  plot  only  one  other  man  was  privy. 
" '  Whai  say  you,  Socrates  ? '  said  Timarchus,  '  do  you  continue  drinking  ? 
t  aaR  go  out  somewhither;  but  will  return  in  a  little,  if  so  I  may.'  And 
tbc  toiee  came  to  mc ;  and  I  said  to  him,  '  By  no  means  rise  from  table ; 
tm  dw  aocuuotned  divine  sign  has  come  to  me.'  .And  he  stayed.  And 
iAb  a  time  agato  he  got  up  to  go,  and  said.  '  I  must  be  gone,  Socrates.' 
And  the  sign  came  to  me  again ;  and  again  1  made  him  stay.  And  the 
tod  tune,  determining  that  I  should  not  see,  he  rose  and  said  naught  to 
me,  when  ray  mind  was  turned  elsewhere;  and  thus  he  went  forth,  and 
vasgoiie,  and  did  thai  which  was  to  be  his  doom." 

We  cannot  now  tell  what  the  evidential  value  of  this  case  may  have 
«Tt  There  may  have  been  that  in  the  countenance  of  one  of  them 
•')o  sat  at  meat,  which  may  have  shown  to  Socrates  that  the  hand  of  an 
uMaah)  was  with  him  on  the  table. 

Btu,  among  ihcte  monitions  of  Socrates,  a  certain  silena  of  the  warning 
roloe  OB  one  last  occasion  was  held  by  Socrates  himself,  and  has  since 
baes  reptttcd,  as  the  most  noteworthy  of  all.  This  was  when  Socrates, 
1  00  a  capital  charge  of  impiety,  from  which  he  might  have  freed 
ihjtu  less  of  retraclaiiun  than  has  been  consented  to  by  many  a 
■BRjrr,  nftned  altogether  to  retract,  to  excuse  himself,  to  enplam  away  ; 
I  rather,  in  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  assertions  of  the  law 
e  at  supreme,  that  he  deserved  to  he  supported  at  the  public 
he  Prytaneum,  u  a  man  devoted  to  the  mission  of  a  moral  teacher 
Tlte  dirine  sign,  as  has  been  said,  came  only  to  warn  or  to  re- 
;  when  it  was  absent,  all  was  well     And  throughout  the  whole  series 
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of  events  which  led  to  Socrates'  death,  the  voice  intervened  once  only, — 
to  check  hirn  from  preparing  any  speech  in  his  own  defence.  Thereafter, 
by  an  emphatic  silence,  it  approved  the  various  steps  by  which  the  philo- 
sopher brought  on  his  own  head  that  extreme  penalty  which,  save  for 
his  own  inflexible  utterances,  the  Dikastery  would  not  have  ventured  to 
inflict 

'^  There  has  happened  to  me,  O  my  judges,''  he  said  in  his  last  speech 
after  sentence  passed,  "  a  wonderful  thing.  For  that  accustomed  divine 
intimation  in  time  past  came  to  me  very  many  times,  and  met  me  on  slight 
occasion,  if  I  were  about  to  act  in  some  way  not  aright ;  but  now  this  hxt 
which  ye  behold  has  come  upon  me, — this  which  a  man  might  deem,  and 
which  is  considered,  the  very  worst  of  ills.  Yet  neither  when  I  left;  my 
home  this  morning  was  I  checked  by  that  accustomed  sign  ;  nor  when  I 
came  up  hither  to  the  judgment-hall,  nor  at  any  point  in  my  speech  as  I 
spoke.  And  yet  in  other  speeches  of  mine  the  sign  has  often  stopped  me 
in  the  midst  But  now  it  has  not  hindered  me  in  any  deed  or  word  of 
mine  connected  with  this  present  business.  What  then  do  I  suppose  to 
be  the  reason  thereof?  I  will  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me  has  been  a  good  thing ;  and  we  must  have  been  mistaken 
when  we  supposed  that  death  was  an  evil.  Herein  is  a  strong  proof  to  me 
of  this ;  for  that  accustomed  sign  would  assuredly  have  checked  me,  bad 
I  been  about  to  do  aught  that  was  evil." 

I  dwell  upon  this  incident ;  for  in  the  history  of  inward  messages  no 
such  scene  is  likely  to  recur.  We  shall  never  again  see  such  a  man  at  such 
a  moment  drawing  strength  from  the  silence  of  the  monitory  utterance 
which  came  to  him  as  from  without  himself,  though  it  were  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  soul. 

814.  The  next  class  of  the  Socratic  monitions  can  only  be  briefly 
dealt  with  here.  They  touch  on  that  singular  phenomenon  of  so-called 
rapport  which  is  to  us  at  present  and  has  long  been  in  the  eyes  of  Sciesce 
an  unexplained  and  a  very  disputable  thing ;  but  on  which  recent  hypnotic 
experiments  are  slowly  bringing  us  to  look  as  in  some  sense  a  reality.  In 
modern  terms  we  should  say  that  the  disciples  of  Socrates  were  influenced 
not  so  much  by  his  instruction  as  by  his  suggestion  ;  and  that  some  inward 
and  perhaps  telepathic  instinct — expressed  by  the  monitory  voice  whose 
utterances  we  are  analysing — informed  him  without  conscious  considera- 
tion whether  his  intending  disciples  were  receptive  to  his  suggestion  or  no. 
It  is  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Theagts  that  this  aspect  of  the  divine  moni- 
tion is  most  insisted  on. 

"  I  never  learnt  from  you,"  says  a  certain  Aristeides  to  Socrates,  *^  any- 
thing at  all  You  yourself  well  know  this.  But  I  always  made  progress 
whenever  I  was  along  with  you,  even  if  I  were  in  the  same  house  but  not 
in  the  same  room ;  yet  most  when  I  was  in  the  same  room ;  and  even  in 
the  same  room  I  got  on  better  if  I  looked  at  you  when  you  were  speaking 
than  if  I  looked  anywhere  else.     But  I  got  on  far  the  best  of  all  when  I 
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Of  aniag  near  you  and  holding  or  touching  you.     But  now,  said  he,  all 
Bj  iben  cbaracier  has  dtibbled  out  of  me."     Nui-  5i,  ^  fi'ot,  n-ium  tHfivri 

I  woold  not  insist  loo  Birongly  on  an  interpretation  which  may  seera 
mtxtif  bndfuL  But  nevenheless  we  should  be  puzzled  to  find  Greek 
nnb  more  exprenive  of  ibe  gradual  dissipation  and  disappearance  of  a 
poa-bypnotic  suggeition, — the  melting  away  of  some  imparted  energy  in 
wiMouig  ta  the  subject  is  removed  from  the  operator's  influence.  And 
thai  the  pouibility  of  some  ra/for/  of  this  kind  should  be  indicated,  not 
by  coiucioui  thought  but  by  a  message  emanating  from  some  sub-conscious 
ptiwe  at*  man's  being  ; — this,  too,  is  a  phenomenon  to  which  modem  ex- 
periCDoe  fumi^tes  not  unfrequent  analogies. 

The  third  class  of  Socraiic  monitions  which  I  have  mentioned  rests  on 
*enr  tlender  evidence.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  monitory  sign  ever 
«ani«d  him  of  anything  which  no  possible  sagacity  of  ihe  ordinary  kind 
eoaU  have  led  him  to  discover.  As  is  natural  in  the  beginning  of  such 
iaqairia,  the  cases  cited  to  illustrate  this  supposed  supernormal  knowledge 
an  msioly  interesting  and  important  incidents ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  rela- 
boa  to  sacfa  incidenti  that  some  unconscious  gutsi  is  likely  to  have  been 
made.  What  we  should  like  would  be  just  what  Plato  had  omitted  , — 
T»''i'~"".  namely,  oi  tiie  trh'ial  cases  where  the  divine  warning  saved  the 
p6iUM0|>bCT  from  some  momentary  mishap.  Of  this  sort  I  can  find  one 
«al7 ;  and  that  is  merely  a  tradition,  given  in  Plutarch's  essay  De  Gtnio 
SHratit.  Socnite*,  according  to  this  story  (which  Plutarch  puts  into  the 
■oath  of  a  n)E<pc«ed  eye-witness),  is  walking  and  talking  with  Euthyphron, 
hai  «opa  stiddenly,  and  calls  hts  friends  to  turn  back  by  another  street. 
Mott  of  Ihcm  follow  him,  but  otnets  keep  on  their  way,  and  presently  meet 
.  ^en  herd  of  swine  who  knock  down  some  of  them  and  befoul  the  rest. 
^rhanUas"  (who  had  thus  braved  Socrates'  warning)  "returned  home 
n-.n  kE>  >nd  clothes  all  full  of  mire,— so  that  we  all  remembered  Socrates' 
funbai  spirit,  with  roars  of  laughter,  maivellmg  how  the  Divinity  had  care 
of  hiB  continaally." 

One  more  remark.  Among  the  most  singular  incidents  in  Socrates*  life 
*ere  ifaosc  pauses  ul  immobility,  frequently  lasting  for  hours,  and  once,  as 
ported,  fot  a  consecutive  day  and  night,  when  he  was  inaccessible  to  any 
.4t«ud  stimulus,  and  remained  fixed  as  in  a  deep  contemplation  Medical 
reader*  have  seen  ttiat  there  must  have  been  more  than  mete  comempla- 
liaa  beie;  and  L61ut  has  treated  these  accesses  as  a  kind  of  stufer  attoni- 
ks— of  bewildered  paralysis  of  all  intellectual  operation,  such  at  is  seen  in 
indi  overbalariccd  by  some  terrible  shock.  I  cannot  accept  the  parallel, 
lor  bcHete  that  a?  mpioms  so  grave  can  supervene  in  robust  heahh  and 
dia|ifMar  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  Nor,  agnin,  is  there  anything 
*l^l  «i>cgcsts  epilepsy.  I  believe  the  accesses  to  have  been  accesses  of 
Mtov,  reached,  as  in  some  rare  cases,  without  any  previous  hysterical  dis- 
sd  Indicating  (as  t  hold)  a  subliminal  self,  so  powerful  and 
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t»l  '  ..."::  sufficed  to  determine  its  tem- 

ti'. 

i'*.  -crates,  rich  in  unworked  psycho- 

■  ■"  .-  in  example  of  wise  automatism  ; 

1  .    •.  -.ch  are  conveyed  to  the  supra- 

1!  .   .^f  the   personality, — whether    as 

>.  —may  sometimes  come  from  far 
.:<:on, — from  some  self  whose  moni- 
xix  than  we  know. 

•.!.\rked  one ;  but  it  may  be  thought 

.  >c  of  my  argument.     Socrates,  it  may 

-.iinary  men  to  allow  us  to  draw  wider 

.0.     It  might  be  well  if  we  could  add  a 

Acring  genius; — a  case  where  some  one 

,  ::s  of  nature,  with  no  incomprehensible 

.   j-:heless,  by  monitory  voices  been  taught 

and  who,  if  so  it  might  be,  had  testified 

:^.*ssai;o  bv  some  witness  which  the  world 

.  •  .1  case  there  is  ;  there  is  a  figure  in  history 

.    -Mrvellous  in  this  |>oint  alone.     One  there 

.  .  \  no  opportunities  of  education,  and  in  no 

•  whom  voices  came  from  childhood  onwards, 

.   .  '40  command  ; — one  who  by  mere  obedience 

.,   .  .^  be  the  saviour  of  a  great  nation  : — one  to 

m:  cbedience  to  its  limit,  and  to  pledge  life  for 

. .  vo  rather  than  disown  those  voices  or  disobey 

.   \\in  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  national 
.>c  name  crowns  the  poet's  list  of  those  famous 
V-  Mvo  vanished  like  *'the  snows  of  yester-year." 

I  ■.■.»viu'  i'l.^'.'.v'hc  co'iinu'  v.r.^  Iy> 

'i.-".^r  .lu  c»i^"*  vi-vi.  Uicrris  Allv>. 
■  i.n.inl'vnirt'S  i:i'.i  :in:  le  Mayr.c. 
I  :  L'.'..;n::c  i.\  i'or'.ne  I.orrriiric 

vj.i    Aiii;lois  bru>Ki,.:v.  :i  K  ■•.:er.. 

>- »     %  •  ■      ^ 

..     >«'     ts.      ,..%        »     .V.  •  »^'..      >■     ..  »   V  I  .1..  .».     . 
N,.  ,  •  .«  »'• 

l.kl>     V.     ..     >»     .1.      .1.^     xwl^^V.?         .     .        ...I..    . 

,.    >cvi  iv^r  dwe'.'iir.:  on  this  si*:r.al  cxami'le :  for  I  believe 

.  .  1  the  comprehension  which  we  are  gradjaily  gaining 

.  .'.  x\\  nn'.Hiise  frv-m  the  mind's  deerer  strata  which  is 

_  ..^  .^  th.U  it  is  wise:  th.in  our  sanity  itsel*, — only  now,  I 

..^v'.st.md  aright  ti'.at  fami'.iar  story.     1  snail  not  repeat 

K».i.'i  b'.it  sha"l  draw  my  citations  from  the  most  trust- 

^     ..i:su'i\,    loan's  tvio.encc,  '^iven  in   14;!.  betbre  Cauchon. 
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Buhop  of  Bcauvais,  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  who  ultimately  condemned 
tei  to  be  bomt  aliTC.'  The  condemnation  was  based  on  her  own  admis- 
wom;  and  tbe  iMtn  flrpcfs-veria/  scili  exists,  and  was  published  from  the 
KS.  bf  M.  Quicherat,  1841-9,  for  the  French  Historical  Society.  Joan, 
lie  Socntes,  was  condemned  mainly  on  the  ground,  or  at  least  on  the 
pRtm,  o(  hcT  monitory  voices ;  and  her  Apology  remarkably  resembles 
luMS  hi  resolute  insistence  on  the  truth  of  the  very  phenomena  which 
•en  being  used  to  destroy  her.  Her  answers  are  clear  and  self-consistenl. 
md  seem  10  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  distorted  by  the  recorder.  Few 
fwcea  of  history  so  remote  as  this  can  be  so  accurately  known. 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  Proch  de  Rihabiiiiaiion,  held  some  twenty 
Jtm%  sftcr  Joan's  death,  when  memories  had  weakened  and  legend  had 
begun  to  grow,  is  of  little  value  as  evidence.  Joan's  credit  must  rest 
■UtlJt  on  inal  testimony  on  the  strength  of  wliich  she  was  condemned  to 
•nth. 

Foctuoaiely  for  our  purpose,  her  inquisitors  asked  her  many  questions 
m  U  bcr  voices  and  visions  ;  and  her  answers  enable  us  to  give  a  pretty 
Mi  unljrfis  of  the  phenomena  which  concern  us. 

1  Tbe  voices  do  not  begin  with  the  summons  to  fight  for  France. 
}a>ii  bend  them  Arsi  at  thirteen  years  of  age, — as  with  Socrates  also  the 
moe  b^an  in  childhood  The  first  commanO  consisted  of  nothing  more 
nrpcistiiiC  than  that  "she  was  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  go  often  to  church." 
Afier  Ihii  the  voice — as  in  the  case  of  Socrates — intervened  frequently, 
Hkd  On  thviil  occaiiobs. 

n.  The  voice  was  accompanied  at  first  by  a  light,  and  sometimes 
lABvsrds  by  fi.;U(es  of  saints,  who  appeared  to  speak,  and  whom  Joan 
Ippexn  to  have  both  seen  and  felt  as  clearly  as  though  they  had  been 
knof  pcnoos.  But  here  there  is  some  obscurity;  and  Michelei  thinks 
iha  oo  one  occasion  the  Maid  wa.s  tricked  by  the  courtiers  for  political 
eods.  For  «he  asserted  (apparently  without  contradiction)  that  several 
penons,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Rheiins,  as  well  as  herself,  had  seen 
(c  aaceJ  bringing  to  tbe  King  a  material  crown.^ 

IIL  Tnc  voices  came  mainly  when  siie  was  awake,  but  also  some- 
^imeiiDtucd  her  fiom  sleep;  a  phenomenon  oflen  oliserved  in  our  cases 
-■■  "veridical  haltucination."  "Ipsa  donniebat,  et  vox  excitahat  earn." 
,>ajcbent,  L,  ^  61.) 

IV.  Tbe  voice  was  not  always  fully  intelligible  (especially  if  she  was 
Jtli  awAkc)  ; — in  this  respect  again  resembling  some  of  our  recorded  cases, 

lib  visual  and  auditory,  where,  on  the  view  taken  in  Phantasms  of  Iht 
Itt*^,  the  cxIemaliiatioQ  has  been  incomplete.  "  Vox  dixit  aiiqiia,  sed 
•00  otnnia  tnteltexit."     (Quicherat,  i.,  p,  61.) 

V.  Tbe  predictions  of  the  voice,  so  far  as  stated,  were  mainly  fulfilled  i 

'  Tea  ulhn  tuthoriiict  kc  Mr.  Andrew  Lane't  p»|«r  in  PrwirJingj  S.P.R..  vol. 
A  f^  i^^-^ts,  from  wMch  I  (luoic  in  BIB  A. 
■  Ob  this  poiMi.  la!  M>.  Ung  in  SIB  L. 
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Yiz.,  that  the  siege  of  Orleans  would  be  raised ;  that  Charles  VII.  would 
be  crowned  at  Rheims ;  that  she  herself  would  be  wounded ;  but  the  pre- 
diction that  there  would  be  a  great  victory  over  the  English  within  seven 
years  was  not  fulfilled  in  any  exact  way,  although  the  English  continued  to 
lose  ground.  In  short,  about  so  much  was  fulfilled  as  an  ardent  self- 
devoted  mind  might  have  anticipated ;  much  indeed  that  might  have 
seemed  irrational  to  ordinary  observers,  but  nothing  which  actually  needed 
a  definite  prophetic  power.  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  general 
character  of  the  monitions  of  Socrates.  And  yet  in  Joan's  case,  more 
probably  than  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  there  may  have  been  one  singular 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  She  knew  by  monition  that  there  was  a 
sword  "retro  altare" — somewhere  behind  the  altar — in  the  Church  of 
St  Catherine  of  Fierbois.  "  Scivit  ipsum  ibi  esse  per  voces  " : — she  sent 
for  it,  nothing  doubting,  and  it  was  found  and  given  to  her.  This  was 
an  unique  incident  in  her  career.  Her  judges  asked  whether  she  had  not 
once  found  a  cup,  and  a  missing  priest,  by  help  of  similar  monitions,  but 
this  she  denied ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
either  to  show  that  she  had  claimed  this  clairvoyant  power  habitually,  or^ 
on  the  other  hand,  to  invalidate  the  one  instance  of  it  which  she  did  in 
effect  claim.  It  would  be  absurd  to  cite  the  alleged  discovery  of  the 
sword  as  in  itself  affording  a  proof  of  clairvoyance,  any  more  than  Socrates* 
alleged  intimation  of  the  approaching  herd  of  swine.  But  when  we  are  con- 
sidering monitions  given  in  more  recent  times  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  some  supernormal  extension  of  knowledge 
seems  possibly  traceable. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  observed  that  among  all  the  messages  thus 
given  to  Joan  of  Arc,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  which  fell 
short  of  the  purest  heroism.  They  were  such  commands  as  were  best 
suited  to  draw  forth  from  her  who  heard  them  the  extreme  of  force,  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  of  which  she  had  the  potency  at  her  birth.  What  better 
can  we  desire  as  the  guide  of  life  ? 

We  need  not  assume  that  the  voices  which  she  heard  were  the  offspring 
of  any  mind  but  her  own,  any  more  than  we  need  assume  that  the  figures 
in  which  her  brave  and  pious  impulses  sometimes  took  external  form  were 
veritable  saints, — the  crowned  St  Margaret  and  the  crowned  St  Catherine 
and  Michael  in  the  armoury  of  Heaven. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  right  to  class  Joan's  monitions, 
any  more  than  those  of  Socrates,  as  an  incipient  madness.  To  be  sane, 
after  all,  is  to  be  adjusted  to  our  environment,  to  be  capable  of  coping 
with  the  facts  around  us.  Tried  by  this  test,  it  is  Socrates  and  Joan  who 
should  be  our  types  of  sanity ;  their  difference  from  ourselves  lying  radier 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  better  able  to  employ  their  own  whole  being, 
and  received  a  clearer  inspiration  from  the  monitory  soul  within. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  two  cases,  far  more  remote  in 
date  than  those  to  which  it  is  our  custom  to  appeal.    But  this  has  been 
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htaon  I  held  it  eswntial  10  make  my  reader  understand  that  the  grotesque 
ad  Dmal  messages  or  monitions,  wiih  which  in  this  inquiry  we  habitually 
rial,  tn  OOt  to  be  Uk«n  as  covering  the  whole  Reld  of  automatic  action. 
BrfOTB  we  proceed  10  consider  the  question  as  10  the  action  of  minds 
oiwimI  to  the  automUist's  own,  wc  ought  at  any  rate  to  recognise  that 
•wdi  smn  io  these  strange  ways  may  in  themselves  be  worth  hearing,— 
tktf  Dot  the  nechanism  only  but  the  content  o(  automatic  messages  may 
mneCimes  desare  our  dose  and  serious  attention. 

SUl  The  caaea  of  Socrates  and  of  Joan  ol  Arc,  on  which  I  have  just 
teel^  migbt  (aa  I  have  said)  with  almost  equal  litness  have  been  introduced 
tt  Ctttaia  other  points  of  my  discussion.  Ai  fir^t  sight,  at  any  rate,  they 
lypaat  nilicr  like  sensory  than  hke  motor  auto matisms,>~ like  hallucina- 
imt»  ol  beanng  rather  than  like  the  motor  impulses  which  we  are  now 
•boot  to  uudy.  Each  case,  however,  approaches  motor  automatism  in  a 
special  way. 

In  the  caw  of  Socrates  the  "  sign  "  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much 
a  driJBMr  voice  as  a  sense  of  inhtiilioit.  In  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc  the 
««ioe>  vera  definite  enough,  but  they  were  accompanied — as  such  voices 
iiaiictimn  are,  but  sometimes  are  not — with  an  overmasicriDg  impulse  to 
mi  m  obedience  to  them.  These  are,  I  may  say,  palmary  cases  of  in- 
yfailioci  and  of  impulse :  and  inhibition  and  impulse  arc  at  the  very  root 
«  aotnr  phenomena. 

If  10  this  quabty  we  add  their  historical  priority  and  their  intrinsic 
dpR)r.  e&Bobling  in  adrance  the  scries  of  petty  incidents  of  similar  type 
«nli  which  wc  must  loon  deal,  1  think  that  sufficient  reason  may  have 
tacn  pven  for  the  position  assigned  to  them.  Furthermore,  and  partly 
If  rraanti  of  that  very  dignity,  they  show  at  once  the  furthest  extent  of 
ifecdMiD  that  can  be  made  for  the  agency  of  the  subliminal  self,  apart 
toot  aaj  external  in fiuence,— apart  from  leleiiathy  from  the  living,  or  pos- 
Mjwop  bjr  ih«  departed. 

Each  of  those  other  hypotheses  will  claim  its  own  group  of  coses  ;  but 
ar  Mmi  not  invoke  ihem  until  the  resources  of  subliminal  wisdom  are 
Bfaartwdy  ovenaxed. 

S17.  Tbcac  two  famous  cases,  then,  have  launched  us  on  our  sub- 
)ect  in  the  itieas  of  a  twofuld  difficulty  in  loi,'ica]  arrangement  We 
caBBOt  alwayt  answer  thcae  prunary  questions.  Is  the  subliminal  impulse 
Konrf  01  motor?  ii  it  originated  in  the  automatist's  own  mind,  or  in 
ioae  ntBd  eilemal  10  bim .' 

Ib  Ibe  Kat  place,  we  must  reflect  tliat,  if  the  subhminal  self  really  pos- 
tauea  that  profound  power  over  the  organism  with  which  I  have  credited 
i^  wc  amj  expect  that  its  "  meiisaKcs"  will  sometimes  express  themselves 
■  the  tana  of  deep  organic  utodiBcations — of  changes  in  tne  vaso-moior, 
Ae  cacnbtory,  tiie  respiratory  systems.  Such  phenomena  arc  Lkcly  to  be 
kai  BOMd  or  i«menit>crcd  as  mncidtnlal,  from  their  very  indefiniteness, 
L,  bt  instance,  with  a  phantasmal  appearance ;   but  we  have 
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records  of  various  telepathic  cases  of  deep  coenesthetic  disturbance,  of  a 
profound  malaise  which  must,  one  would  think,  have  involved  some  unusual 
condition  of  the  viscera.  In  Gurney's  collection  of  '*  emotional  and  motor 
effects''  {Phantasms  of  the  Livings  vol.  i.  chap,  vii.),  we  find  such  phrases 
as  *'  a  cloud  of  calamity  which  was  almost  a  physical  feeling,"  "  deep  de- 
pression," "  a  dreadful  feelmg  of  illness  and  faintness,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
dying,"  **  dreadful  trembling  with  prostration,"  "  trembling,  with  no  apparent 
cause  whatever,"  *'  conviction  that  I  should  die  that  night,"  and  so  iotth. 
And  we  have,  moreover,  the  definite  vaso-motor  phenomenon  of  sudden 
weepings  which  in  one  case  {op,  at,  p.  275)  is  described  as  '^hysterics" 
by  a  lady  who  "  never  experienced  a  similar  feeling."  This  attack  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  sudden  death  of  a  father  at  a  distance.  We 
must  hardly  press  her  phrase  as  implying  more  than  a  sudden,  uncon- 
trollable unmotived  fit  of  weeping,  though  it  would,  of  course,  be  specially 
interesting  if  we  could  find  definite  hysterical  symptoms  originated  by  a 
telepathic  shock.  Another  informant  (p.  277)  speaks  of  an  ''extraordi- 
nary state  of  depression  and  restlessness ;  .  .  .  a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  a 
thing  absolutely  alien  to  my  character,"  as  coinciding  with  the  sudden 
illness  and  delirium  of  a  distant  husband^ 

In  other  cases,  too,  where  the  telepathic  impression  has  ultimately 
assumed  a  definite  sensory  form,  as  in  the  narratives  included  in  Chapten 
VI.  and  VII.,  some  organic  or  emotional  phenomena  have  been  noted,  being 
perhaps  i\iq  first  effects  of  the  telepathic  impact,  whether  from  the  living 
or  from  the  dead.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  N.,  for  instance,  which  I  give  in 
817  A,  we  have  first  an  emotion,  then  a  sense  of  locality,  and  lastly, 
an  identification  with  a  particular  persoa 

I  follow  this  case  with  Appendices  817  B  and  0  containing  two  cases 
(Mrs.  Hadselle's)  where  the  motor  effect  produced  was  the  important  part 
of  the  experience,  but  which  show  in  intimate  connection  general  malais€^ 
motor  impulse,  and  auditory  hallucination.  And  I  add,  in  817  D,  an 
experience  of  Lady  de  Vesci's,  who  described  to  me  in  conversation  a 
similar  malaise,  defining  itself  into  the  urgent  need  of  definite  action — 
namely,  the  despatch  of  a  telegram  to  a  friend  who  was  in  fact  then  dying 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Such  an  impulse  had  one  only  parallel  in 
her  experience,  which  also  was  telepathic  in  a  similar  way. 

Similar  sensory  disturbances  are  sometimes  reported  in  connectioo 
with  an  important  form  of  motor  automatism, — that  of  "dowsing"  or 
discovering  water  by  means  of  the  movement  of  a  rod  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  automatist, — already  treated  of  in  vol.  i.,  641  A  and  B. 

818.  A  small  group  of  cases  may  naturally  be  mentioned  here. 
From  two  different  points  of  view  they  stand  for  the  most  part  at  the 
entrance  of  our  subject.  I  speak  of  motor  inhibitions,  prompted  at  first 
by  subliminal  memory,  or  by  subliminal  hyperaesthesia,  but  merging  into 
telaesthesia  or  telepathy.  Inhibitions — sudden  arrests  or  incapacities  of 
action-— (more  or  less  of  the  Socratic  type) — form  a  simple,  almost  nidi- 
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.■rr.arr,  npe  or  moior  automaiisms.      And  an   inhibition — a  sudden 

«k  on  action  of  this  kind — will  be  a  natural  way  in  which  a  sirong  but 

.^■jctxtK  iffipresiioii  will  work  itself  out     Such  an  impression,  for  instance, 

s  \bU  of  tfiirrM,  suggested  by  some  vague  sound  or  odour  which  is  onl^ 

Jly  perceived.     And  ihus  in  this  series  of  motor  automatisms, 

1  OUT  sciics  of  dreams,  or  in  our  series  of  sensory  automatisms,  we 

d  otmclres  beginning  with  cases  where  the  subliminal  self  merely 

nne  slight  extension  of  memory  or  of  sensory  perception, — and 

ace  pttO  insensibly  to  cases  where  no  "  cryptomnesia  "  will  explain 

I  known  in  the  past,  and  no  byjKrfesihesia  will  explain  the  facts 

1  ID  the  present 

I  win  begin  with  a  form  of  inhibition  parallel  in  its  triviality  to  the  pin- 
hiliiij,  or  muicle-reading  experiments  already  mentionecL  We  may  most 
of  B>  have  obccrved  that  if  we  perform  any  small  actiun  to  which  there  are 
objecDona,  which  we  have  once  known  but  which  have  ahogether  passed 
bats  our  minds,  we  are  apt  to  peri'orm  it  in  a  hesitating,  inefficient  way. 
TW  ofaMTVer  whose  account  I  subjoin  in  818  A— a  lady  specially 
aneptible  to  subliminal  impressions,  and  sjiecially  prompt  in  self- 
aeatyvs  (Mrs.  Venall) — has  observed  that  the  cxisience  of  a  JorgolUn 
memmy  (so  to  term  it)  may  actually  neutralise  purposive  muscular 
KfjomDcnts. 

Panilel  to  this  trivial  case  of  inability  to  grasp  an  unneeded  envelope 
■  ■  esse  of  sudden  check  from  throwing  into  the  fire  a  bundle  of  bank- 
idcn  mistiken  tor  useless  papers  (818  B). 

ta.  Trivial,  again,  yet  so  ;>romptly  observed  that  its  very  triviality 
bu  ugsificance,  ii  ttie  following  expeiience  ol  sudden  inhibition  mixed 
nh  corresponding  in/Wir— the  walk  unconsciously  anested,  ihe  eyes 
tnt  on  the  ground  for  a  reason  not  at  first  comprehended  by  the  supra- 
kainlMlt     (From  /'neteJings  S.KK.,  vol.  xi.  p.  415.) 


y«nttdar   momm%   (September    13th,    1895),  Just  after   breakfast,   I    was 

'-riltaf  alone  alonjc  one  of  the  garden  paths  of  Leckhampton  House,  repeating 

•od  t«  myMif  the  verses  of  a  poem.     )  became  temporarily  oblivious  to  my 

i-daa  MTToundingt,  and  reg^tined  my  cnnsciousness  uf  them  suddi-nly  lo  find 

"'icU  bravght  to  a  iland,  in  a  stooping  position,  gaiing  intently  at  a  Hve- 

'-ived  clover.    On  careful  eiamination  I  found  about  a  tloien  specimens  ol 

'i:  te«»«J   dover   as   well   as  several  specimens  of  foor-leavcd  clover,  all  of 

•  -leli  probably  came  fiom  the  same  root.     Several  years  ago  1  was  interested 

-  ;«ttuic  eaua-lenved  clovers,  but  I  have  not  for  years  made  any  active  search 

.-  iheiii.  iboufb  occasionally  my  conscious  attention,  as  I  walked  along,  has 

'Teo  BTVcn  to  appearances  of  four-leaved  clover  which  proved  on  examination 

be  deceptive.     The  peculiarity  of  yesterday's  "  find  "  was  that  I  discovered 

--leK  with  a  sort  of  shock,  standing  still  and  stooping  down,  and  afterwards 

T^'csed  that  a  five^eaved  clover  was  directly  under  my  eyes.     I  plucked  some 

lbs  spccuneiu,  and  showed  them  at  once  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers,  a 
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—  :.  ihem.     Clover  plants  were  thickly 

^  ri  on  looking  to  find  any  other  speci- 

":  arresting  of  my  subliminal  attention. 

R.  Hodgson. 

-  case  (see  819  A)  of  sudden  per- 
-,  :?s  sweep  of  the  eye  seems  to  have 


•■  ^     Mi*    ft    •    ■ 


.  -  T-.ere  some  sudden  muscular  impulse 

.J  on  a  subliminal  perception  or  inter- 

-.jLjhed  the  sunraliminal  attention.     For 

'j:  along  a  street  in  a  storm  just  evade 

•155  of  masonry.     Each  thinks  that  he 

.-  rail;  each  asserting  that  he  heard  no 

•-re  is  an  instance  where  subliminal  per- 

^uicker  and    more  delicate  than  supra- 

.-.em  just  in  time. 

:'om  Frocecdings  S.P.R.,  vol.   xi.   p.  416) 
r.inal  hyperesthesia  of  hearing  which  dimly 
/roach  of  the  extra  train. 
.-<  :o  the  Editor  of  the  Arena  as  follows  : — 

DiNKlRK.   N.Y.,  Jun€  26M,   1891. 

•o:  was  employed  and  had  charge  as  conductor 

:•.  on  the    Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

i.  '".ilo   and  Erie,  which  passes  through   this  city 

,,■•:  with  him  to  the  Grave  Bank,  where  he  had  his 

..     •.■  his  train  with  him.     On  one  occasion  I  was  with 

i-s  was  loaded,  we  went  together  to  the  telegraph 

.  ;\  orders,  and  to  find  out  if  the  trains  were  on  time, 

•c  >^ay  of  all  regular  trains.     After  looking  over  the 

.''.om  all  on  time,  we  started  for  lUiffalo.     As  we 

...•  S:ation,  running  about  12  miles  per  hour,  and  when 

I  lonii  curve  in  the  line,  my  brother  all  of  a  sudden 

.  ^ 'kIv  stepping  over  to  the  fireman's  side  of  the  engine, 

*  uimlow,  and  then  to  the  rear  of  his  train  to  see  if 
^    Miior  with  either.     Not  discovering  anything  wrong, 

..v.i'.!>,  but  almost  immediately  again  shut  it  off  and  gave 

^»    i  ».»i  .stopped.     After   inspectinjj  the  engine  and  train 

.  o:^,  he  seemed  very  much  excited,  and  for  a  short 

•,,•  .  "J.  not  know  where  lie  was  or  what  to  do.    I  asked 

•  o  loplicd  that  he  did  not  know,  when,  after  looking  at 
^  >^.  ^.lul  that  he  felt  that  there  was  some  trouble  on  the 
.  ^  ;v«iod  that  he  had  better  run  his  train  to  the  station 
V  •  ,-ulcred  his  ilagman  with  his  flag  to  go  ahead  around 

.   .^    -.'.  .ihead  of  us,  and  he  would  follow  with  the  train.     The 

^  »     II  v.tsc,  possibly  due  to  hyperxslhesia  of  hearing,  see  Ameruapt 

,.  '»v''    •■»•  V'  435  (Seplember  1890). 
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lifnnii  Mined  and  had  just  lime  to  flag  an  extra  express  iiain,  with  the  1 

GoMol  Su|>ennteiidei]t  and  others  on  board,  coming  full  forty  miles  per 
tat.  The  Superintendent  inquired  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  if  he  did 
■H  (ecc)*«  orden  to  keep  out  of  ihe  way  of  the  extra-  My  brother  told  him 
dM  W  had  not  received  orders  and  did  not  know  of  any  extra  train  coming  ; 
tkK  wc  )wd  both  examined  the  train  reports  before  leaving  the  station.  The 
wm  Ibea  backed  to  the  station,  where  it  was  found  that  no  orders  had  been 
fiMK.  Tbe  train  ilespatcber  was  at  once  discharged  from  the  road,  and  from 
Am  unc  to  this  both  my  brother  and  myself  are  unable  to  account  for  his 
^pnV  tbe  train  as  he  did.  I  consider  it  quite  a  mystery,  and  cannot  give  or 
fad  maf  iBleUigent  reason  for  it.  Can  you  suggest  any  i 
Tlie  mbare  is  trae  and  correct  in  every  panicular. 

In  lubaequc&i  letters  to  Dr.  Hodgson  Mr.  Wyman  writes : — 

Mj  brother  died  some  three  years  ago. 

Tht  iDcidenl  occurred  about  (he  year  1873. 

t  ara*  aot  connected  with  the  road  or  train  at  the  time;  I  was  employed  on 
d«  Sew  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  R.  R.,  at  Dunkirk.  The  flagman  is 
aaw,  or  was  a  short  lime  ago,  living  in  Denver,  Colorado  ;  his  statement  can 
be  obtained  if  desirable. 

Tbe  SiqMrintendent  died  in  Germany  about  two  year?  ago. 

Id  m  •nlwcqueni  tetier  Mr.  Wyman  adds :  "  I  traced  Mr.  James  Con- 
nr  [the  fia^m&n]  10  Colorado,  and  learned  from  his  son  that  he  died 
Uvrli  16,  1888.     [Letter  sent  herewith.]" 

Mn.  Wjman,  widow  of  ihc  pctcipicni,  wrilea : — 

JEII*EV  City,  SrJiUmitr  i6.  1893. 

Mb.  Hodgson,— Sm,— I  received  your  letter  asking  me  for  statements 
n  regard  to  ^^r,  Wyman's  experience,  I  don't  think  1  could  tell  any  of  the 
T-^mtaaces.  I  only  recollect  hearing  him  say  he  was  singularly  and  deeply 
-Tpfvssed  thai  something  was  wrong,  and  he  obeyed  the  impulse  and  slopped 
"ctain  jtist  in  s«ason  of  time  to  prevent  an  accident,  and  it  left  a  deep  im- 
pwaiiop  on  hi*  mind  eier  after,  as  he  often  spoke  of  it  and  wondered  why  and 
wa*.— Yours  respeafiiUy.  L.  A.  WVMAN. 

L     Here,  asain,  is  an  averted  railway  accident,  where  smell  may 
J  have  ptaved  some  pan. 
(PiORi  Procttdingi  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  419.)     The  foDowing  letter  was 
bf  Or.  Hodgsun  in  confinnation  of  an  account  in  a  netrspapei, 
with  Mr.  Stewart's  account  given  laier. 


BAl.ttHONK  AND  OlIlO  RaIUIOAD  CmWAKV, 

Auguit  n,  tiflj,  GAiiteiT,  Ikb, 
Voon  <rf  August  loili  received.  Must  say.  the  story  as  printed  in  many 
«f  ibc  scwipapen  of  our  country,  regarding  tlie  train  being  saved  by  a  pre- 
■oaitim,  or  warning,  given  me,  was  true  as  printed.  The  lireman  I  then  had, 
wmBt  became  an  engineer,  and  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  a  railroad  in  Iowa 
t»«  year*  •ince.  The  conductor  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  you  refer  to  is 
raMtfif  paucnger  train  on  the  Mackinaw  road,     I  do  not  know  his  address. 
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but  his  father,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Stewart, 
are  residents  of  this  city.  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Stewart,  care  of 
Dr.  Charles  Stewart,  Garrett,  Ind.,  would  reach  my  conductor. 

Yes,  sir,  I  have  had  an  experience  of  similar  nature  since  the  occurrence 
you  refer  to.  Had  a  warning  from  the  same  source,  and  by  obeying  it  I  saved 
what  otherwise,  without  obeying  the  warning,  must  have  been  a  most  dreadful 
accident,  and  must  have  resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of  my  train,  with  the 
lives  of  many,  if  not  all  the  persons  on  board.  I  am  not  a  Spiritualist,  do  not 
believe  in  so-called  Spiritualism,  but  do  believe  that  the  living  are  often  visited, 
often  warned  of  danger,  and  often  comforted  in  times  of  affliction,  by  the  spirits 
of  departed  loved  ones.  ...  C.  W.  MoSES. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  August  q&,  1893. 

Richard  Hodgson,  Esq.,— Dear  Sir, — Your  request  received,  and  will, 
as  far  as  memorj'  serves,  give  a  correct  statement  as  to  the  incident  referred  to. 

Train  No.  2  of  the  B.  and  O.  R.  R.,  due  in  Chicago  at  6.20  A.M.,  Sunday, 
in  the  month  of  August  1883  (have  forgotten  exact  date),  was  on  time,  running 
at  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  On  approaching  Salt  Creek  Trestle  Work, 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Chicago,  the  engineer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Moses,  felt  that 
something  that  he  could  not  define  compelled  him  to  stop  before  attempting 
to  cross  over.  He  applied  the  air  and  came  to  a  full  stop  at  the  approach.  I 
occupied  front  seat  in  smoker,  it  being  the  second  car  from  engine.  The  time 
was  about  4.30  a.m.  I  immediately  went  forward  and  joined  the  engineer 
where  we  found  thirty  feet  of  the  woodwork  burned,  the  rails  being  held  to 
place  by  charred  stringers.  We  went  across,  by  climbing  down  and  up  the 
bank  on  the  other  side,  and  woke  up  the  watchman  who  was  employed  to 
look  after  the  bridge,  who,  on  seeing  us  and  the  condition  of  things  in  general, 
took  to  his  heels  and  is  running  still,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  would  say  that  in 
more  than  a  score  of  years  engaged  in  railroad  work,  that  was  the  most 
narrow  escape  I  ever  experienced ;  for  undoubtedly,  with  a  fall  of  thirty  feet 
and  the  length  of  over  a  hundred,  we  would  not  only  have  been  disabled,  but 
burned. 

Now  you  especially  ask  as  to  what  impelled  Mr.  Moses  in  his  action. 
He  only  stated  to  me  at  the  time  that  something  especially  pressing  on  him 
told  him  he  should  stop,  and  he  acted  on  the  impulse.  There  had  been  fires 
all  along  the  side  of  track  at  other  points,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
them. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  some  newspaper  man  got  hold  of  the  incident  as  late 
as  last  June,  and  attempted  to  make  Mr.  Moses  say  that  the  spirit  of  a  sainted 
mother  took  hold  of  him.  Well,  Mr.  Moses  is  an  upright  and  truthful,  old, 
reliable  engineer,  and  owing  to  his  great  advance  in  years  at  this  late  date 
may  have  intimated  as  much,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  old  lady  at  the 
time ;  that  I  vouch  for.  .  .  . 

I.  J.  Stewart,  Conductor  C.  J.  and  M.  R.  R. 
[Formerly  of  the  B.  and  O:  R.  R.] 

In  another  case  again  (given  in  821  A)  some  subliminal  sense  of 
smell  may  be  conjectured. 

822.  In  the  next  case  (it  comes  from  a  good  observer)  some  warning 
may  have  been  received  from  the  closer  smell  of  slimy  water ; — or  perhaps 
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diflcrence  10  the  look  of  the  datkness.  at  even  1 
<A  the  «ir.     (From  /proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  412.) 


Dr.  Hoocson,— Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  an  account  of  an  incident  in 
■%idi.  !  tbinV.  n>y  life  "-as  saved  by  my  obedience  10  an  impulse  arising  from 
■ebinK  iridun  mj-  conscious  knowledge  or  perception. 

Some  yean  ago,  I  landed  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  from  a  steamboat  on  which 
1  had  cotDC  down  the  Sl  Croix  Kiver.  The  boat  was  a  small,  local  aflair,  and  no 
aii««)raa«et  cjime  to  meet  it.  I  was,  I  believe,  the  only  passenger  00  board 
•faea  ^  reached  Stillwater,  and  there  1  was  left  to  make  my  way  alone  10  the 
haad.  Wa  landed  at  about  g  p.m.  of  a  starless  night,  and  in  the  shadow  of  a 
—tthemc  v-bidi  cut  olTthe  lights  of  the  town  ;  the  hour,  the  clouded  sky,  and 
ite  abadow  of  the  warehouse,  uniting  to  make  the  dock  extremely  dark. 

I  lad  been  in  Stillwater  once  before,  and  had  a  general  idea  of  the  topo- 
gnpfafofth*  town,  although  some  years  had  passed  since  my  previous  visit, 
aad  1  am  qaite  certain  that  1  had  never  passed  over  this  particular  locality. 

As  I  left  the  boat  I  saw  the  lights  of  the  bridge  at  some  distance  on  my 
Mk.  md  knowing!  the  bridge  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  street,  on  which 
Maad  the  hotel  where  I  intended  to  put  up,  I  naturally  commenced  to  walk  along 
Ike  dock  in  that  direction.  1  had  gone  but  a  very  short  distance,  when  I  sud- 
daiT  felt  »D  strong  an  impulse  to  turn  and  go  the  other  way  that  I  instantly 
atefed.  I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothmg  ;  1  did  not  even  have  an  impression  of 
Anifcr,  ibouirh  I  did  have  a  feeling  that  it  must  be  in  some  way  better  to  turn. 
I  4fi«tmctly  remember  that  my  reason  protested,  and  berated  me  for  a  fool 
■  takrttC  •  roundabout  way  to  tny  destination  when  the  straight  way  lay  before 
■■.•ilb  the  added  prospect  of  losing  myself  in  the  railway  yards,  with  perhaps 
:  «»-t(M  fence  10  dimb.  I  laughed  aloud,  and  arncuiated,  oral  least, mentally 
~;med  Uk  "ords,  "  You  fool ;  What  are  you  doing  this  for?"  However,  my 
-=pdM  proved  Utonger  than  my  reason.  I  persisted  in  "going  round  Robin 
iiood^  b*n,'  reached  my  hotel,  and  there  the  matter  passed  from  my  mind. 

The  next  day  I  casually  came  to  the  same  place,  and  discovered  that  I  had 
MMd  within  a  few  feel  of  a  spot  where  the  dock  was  cut  away  into  an  incline 
far  banting  freight  up  into  the  warehouse.  This  incline  was  so  steep  that  a  per- 
KBi  mold  have  kept  bis  footing  on  it  only  by  great  care.  If  I  had  unexpectedly 
Beppad  down  on  to  it  in  the  darkness,  I  should  certainly  have  lost  my  fooling, 
lad  khmld  have  dipped  mio  the  river  ;  and  as  I  am  but  a  feeble  swimmer  under 
ite  HMiM  feroursble  cimimstances,  and  was  encumbered  with  a  fall  overcoat 
a^  a  ruber  heavy  latcbcl,  I  should  just  as  certainly  have  been  drowned. 

TIm  cmloe  of  the  incident  lies  in  the  fact,  for  which  you  must  take  my  word, 
tkal  I  am  not  an  impulsive  and  changeable  person,  but  rather  logical  and  per- 
Htcat.  My  action  was  entirely  contrary  to  my  nature,  and  the  unavailing  pro- 
■'U  of  mj  tcaton  againft  what  appeared  to  me  an  inconsetjuent  and  absurd 
-nowdiBg  convinces  me  either  tliat  I  was  influenced  by  some  inielligeDce 
--I'jFcJy  without,  or  that  my  "  Subliminal  Self"  perceived  and  acted  upon  what 
-  f  ■•  Supraliminal  Self"  cmild  not  see. 

I  have  oever  had  any  othet  supernormal  experiences. 

Maksk.^ll  Wait. 
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823b  Tactile  sensibility^  again,  must  be  carefully  allowed  for.  The 
sense  of  varying  resistance  in  the  air,  to  which  I  just  now  alluded,  may 
reach  in  some  seeing  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  blind,  a  high  degree  of 
acuteness.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  even  the  interposition  of  a  chair  in 
a  narrow  passage  might  thus  make  itself  felt  But  Mr.  W.  (a  good  witness 
and  well  known  to  Dr.  Hodgson)  has  had  (as  we  shall  see  later  on  in 
873)  other  experiences  where  supernormal  influences  seemed  plainly 
indicated.     (From  Proceedings  S.P.R,  vol.  xi.  p.  423.) 

State  of  New  York,  December  oBik,  1893. 

Dr.  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  write 
out  an  account  of  my  chair  experience,  which  I  described  to  you  when  here,  I 
submit  the  folloi*'ing : — 

My  office  consists  of  three  rooms,  and  the  library  in  the  back  one  b 
reached  by  passing  through  the  full  length  of  the  other  two.  The  middle  room 
is  rather  narrow,  and  well  filled  on  both  sides  with  furniture,  leaving  a  rather 
narrow  passage  through  the  room  lengthwise,  particularly  at  a  point  about  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  the  passage  is  only  three  feet  wide.  This  passage 
was  very  naturally  kept  free  from  obstructions,  but  on  the  occasion  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak,  some  one,  probably  the  janitor  when  he  came  in  to  see  to 
the  fires  soon  after  the  office  was  closed  for  the  day,  had  placed  a  chair  in  this 
narrow  passage,  so  that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  pass  through  the  room 
would  b%.certain  to  £^1  over  it,  if  dark.  I  think  it  was  about  the  last  days  of 
December  1892.  I  recollect  the  days  were  very  short.  I  had  left  the  office  for 
the  day  with  the  passage  free.  I  visit  the  office  occasionally  evenings,  but  not 
often.  On  this  occasion  during  the  evening,  when  it  was  very  dark,  I  visited 
the  office  alone.  I  unlocked  the  outside  door,  walked  through  the  first  room, 
stopping  at  the  door  that  leads  to  the  second  or  middle  room,  to  get  a  matdi 
from  the  safe  hanging  on  the  door  casing  with  which  to  light  a  lamp  in  the 
library,  where  I  wished  to  get  something.  I  was  in  a  very  great  hurry,  and 
walked  very  rapidly  ;  after  taking  the  match  from  the  safe,  I  started  at  a  very 
rapid  pace  to  go  through  this  narrow  passage  and  into  the  library.  It  was  very 
dark,  none  of  the  objects  in  the  room  were  visible,  but  as  I  was  very  fiuniliar 
with  the  place,  I  did  not  hesitate.  I  had  proceeded  six  or  eight  ftet  in  this 
rapid  manner,  when  suddenly  I  saw  a  bright,  yellow  light  lighting  up  very 
plainly  the  back  of  the  chair  which  was  in  the  passage.  The  light  was  confined 
to  the  chair,  and  at  the  same  time  I  stopped  short.  The  stopping  was  quite 
involuntary  on  my  part.  The  light  lasted  for  but  a  second,  but  it  had  showed 
me  the  chair  distinctly,  especially  the  carving  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

Immediately  it  occurred  to  me  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  light,  if 
possible,  so,  before  proceeding  to  get  a  light  or  to  leave  the  room,  I  approached 
the  chair  again  in  a  similar  manner,  but  no  light  appeared,  and  I  experienced 
no  check.  I  also  looked  very  carefully  for  the  origin  of  the  light,  but  could 
discover  none.  There  was  no  light  anywhere  near,  and  even  had  there  been,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  could  have  shone  into  the  centre  of  this  room,  and 
the  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  shone  only  in  one  place, 
and  even  there  the  light  was  of  a  somewhat  different  colour  and  appearance 
from  ordinary  artificial  light. 

After  satisfying  myself  that  there  was  no  light  anywhere  that  could  have 
produced  it,  I  went  into  the  library  and  got  a  lamp  and  made  an  examination. 
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Tlw  citair  wat  in  tbe  passage  in  the  most  dangerous  pari  :  otherwise  the  room 
N*  ia  its  usual  cooditioo.  I  should  also  state  that  at  one  end  of  this  room 
Amt  was  ■  coal  ttove,  with  a  fire  in  it  of  hard  coal.  It  was  burning  very  low, 
mi  waa  ufaed  orcf.  I  examined  it  before  1  ^ot  a  lamp,  and  I  am  confident 
t;a!  an  light  of  any  kind  proceeded  from  it. 

As  tu  my  sudden  itop.  The  stop  and  the  light  were  simultaneous.  1 
■-lily  ihink  the  li^ht  unaided  caused  me  to  stop  ;  it  undoubtedly  prevented 
~<  from  tuning  afcer  I  had  stopped.  1  fully  believe  i  should  have  sustained 
a  beai-T  Ut,  but  for  tbe  light  and  the  slop.  W. 

PS. — VilicB  I  mention  that  the  colour  of  the  Iighc  appeared  difTorcni,  I 
■  i«n  that  it  did  not  look  as  a  light  reflected  from  or  shining  from  a  distance 
OB  IDA  *pot  wouiA—tl  was  mart  like  looking  dircclly  at  a  light. 

See  al«o  a  case  given  in  Proctedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vid.  |).  345,  where  a 
tad;  barTTing  up  to  the  door  of  a  lift,  is  stopped  by  seeing  the  figure  of  a 
■■B  suoding  in  front  of  it,  and  then  finds  th.ic  the  door  is  open,  leaving 
tiK  well  csfMKed,  90  that  she  would  probably  have  fallen  down  it,  if  she 
kad  not  been  diecked  by  the  apparition. 

SSL  And  now  I  give  a  case  of  sudden  motor  inhibition  where  no 
>  ir^unz  can  well  have  been  leceived  fiom  hyper!es:hetic  sensation.  Wc 
i*e  COOK,  it  seems,  to  telcesihesia  or  to  spirit  guardianship. 

(From  I'Taftedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xl  p.  459.) 

Fstu  yean  ago,  I  made  arrangements  wiih  my  nephew,  John  W.  Parsons, 
'  fo  10  tny  office  alicr  supper  to  investigate  a  case.  We  walked  along  to- 
,eba,  both  fully  determined  to  go  up  into  the  office,  bui  just  as  1  stepped 
.;><4  the  door  sill  of  the  drug  store,  in  which  my  office  was  situated,  some 
'fUftiic  infhicnce  slopped  me  instantly.  I  was  much  surprised,  felt  like  I  was 
dai«l,  the  influence  was  so  strong,  almost  like  a  blow,  1  felt  hke  I  could 

Kake  asMber  ticp.  I  said  to  my  nephew,  "  John,  I  do  not  feel  like  going 
MB  Ac  ofEcK  now  1  )ou  go  and  read  Flint  and  Aiiken  on  Ihe  subject,"  He 
Ughtcd  the  lamp,  look  off  his  liai,  and  just  as  he  was  reaching  for  a  book 
te  fcpon  tS  a  Urge  pistol  was  beard.  The  ball  entered  ihe  window  near 
'boc  be  wa*  standuig,  passed  near  to  and  over  his  head,  struck  the  wall  and 
•-1  w  tbe  floor.  Had  1  been  standing  where  he  was,  1  would  have  been  killed, 
..  1  aBBUCl)  taller  than  he.  The  pistol  was  fired  by  a  man  who  had  an  old 
rmlgt  afaitot  me,  and  liad  secreted  himself  in  a  vacant  house  near  by  10 

TU»  impretsion  was  unlike  any  that  I  ever  had  before.  All  my  foimer 
■pKBUMU  w<re  (low  in  their  dcvclopmcnl,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until 
lk«  naaiauim  wa>  reached.  1  did  not  feel  that  I  was  in  any  danger,  and  could 
vK  ondcmand  what  ihc  strong  impression  meanl.  The  fellow  was  drunk,  had 
TTS  dimkiay  &>r  two  weeks.  If  my  system  had  been  in  a  different  condition — 
■  "t  j\nt  eaten  Suppcr~I  think  I  would  have  received  along  with  the  jm- 
-*Maa  MMne  knowledge  of  llie  character  of  the  danger,  and  would  have  pre- 
•^Dod  n;  nephew  ftuin  going  into  the  office. 

I  am  felly  >aiii&ed  that  the  invisible  and  unknown  intelligence  did  the 
Ti:  thai  could  have  been  done,  imder  the  circumstances,  to  save  us  from  hatm. 
D.  J.  Parsoxs,  M.D.,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 
;'!%•  sbuR  accnunt  was  r«ceav«d  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  O.  J.  Parsons,  dated 
cijmktr  \%tk,  %U)\.) 
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Statement  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Parsons. 

About  four  years  ago  my  uncle,  Dr.  D.  J.  Parsons,  and  I  were  going  to 
supper,  when  a  man  halted  us  and  expressed  a  desire  for  medical  advice.  My 
uncle  requested  him  to  call  the  next  morning,  and  as  we  walked  along  he  said 
the  case  was  a  bad  one  and  that  we  would  come  back  after  supper  and  go  to 
the  office  and  examine  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  After  supper  we  returned, 
walked  along  together  on  our  way  to  the  office,  but  just  as  we  reached  the  door 
of  the  drug  store  he  very  unexpectedly,  to  me,  stopped  suddenly,  which  caused 
me  to  stop  too  ;  we  stood  there  together  a  few  seconds,  and  he  remarked  to  me 
that  he  did  not  feel  like  going  into  the  office  then,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
told  me  to  go  and  examine  Flint  and  Aitken.  I  went,  lit  the  lamp,  and  just  as 
I  was  getting  a  book,  a  pistol  was  fired  into  the  office,  the  ball  passing  dose  to 
my  head,  struck  the  east  wall,  then  the  north,  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

This  5th  day  of  July,  1891. 

John  W.  Parsons  [Ladonia,  Texas]. 

825.  In  the  next  group  of  cases  which  I  shall  cite,  we  reach  a  class 
of  massive  motor  impulses  which  are  almost  entirely  free  from  any  sensoiy 
admixture. 

In  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Garrison  left  a  religious  meeting  in  the 
evening,  and  walked  eighteen  miles  under  the  strong  impulse  to  see  his 
mother,  and  found  her  dead.  The  account  is  taken  from  the  Journal 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  125. 

Mr.  Garrison  writes : — 

Gardner  &  Garrison,  Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Family  Groceries. 

Ozark,  Mo.,  July  oi^ih,  2896. 

Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir, — Answering  your  letter  of  July 
1 5th  in  regard  to  my  experience  connected  with  the  death  of  my  mother,  I  will 
make  the  following  statement.  My  mother,  Nancy  J.  Garrison,  died  on  Friday 
night,  October  4th,  1888,  at  her  home  three  miles  north-east  of  Ozark,  Chris- 
tian County,  Missouri.  She  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  I  was  then  living  at 
Fordland,  in  Webster  County,  Missouri,  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  my 
mother's  home.  I  had  not  seen  my  mother  for  two  months  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  but  had  heard  from  [her]  by  letter  from  week  to  week. 

On  the  night  of  my  mother's  death  there  was  a  meeting  in  Fordland,  and 
myself  and  wife  attended  the  preaching.  We  had  then  one  child,  a  baby  a 
year  old.  The  meetings  had  been  going  on  a  week  or  more.  About  ten 
o'clock,  just  before  the  meeting  closed,  while  the  congregation  was  singing, 
I  felt  the  first  desire  to  see  my  mother.  The  thought  of  my  mother  was 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  penitents  at  the  altar,  who  were  very 
warm  and  sweating.  My  mother  was  subject  to  smothering  spells,  and  while 
suffering  from  these  attacks  she  would  perspire  freely  and  we  had  to  frui  her. 
In  the  faces  of  the  mourners  I  seemed  to  see  my  mother's  suffering.  And  then 
the  impulse  to  go  to  her  became  so  strong  that  I  gave  the  baby  to  a  neig^boor- 
woman  and  left  the  church  without  telling  my  wife.  She  was  in  another  part 
of  the  house. 

The  train  going  west  which  would  have  taken  me  [to]  RogersviUe,  seven 
miles  of  the  distance  to  my  mother's  place,  was  due  at  lajo  p.m.,  but  before 
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•  h, -Tir  ."ir.d  changed  my  clothes  and  remmed  lo  the  depot,  the  cars  had 

,:  .ri   .1      I  siill  felt  thai  I  must  see  my  mother,  and  started  down  the 

.1  >■   <l'ii'i<:,  ^nd  walked  to  Rogersvillc-     Here  1  lelt  the  railroad  and 

k'li  ili'iii  F>ic  w.^igon  way  leaditig  from  Marshfield  lo  Uiark,  Mt>.      It  was 

kbout  thre«  o'eUxk  a.m.  when  1  reached  my  mother's  house.     I  knocked  at  the 

Mar  two  or  ihree  times  and  got  no  response.     Then  1  kicked  the  door,  but 

MaH  made  no  one  hear  mc.    At  last  1  opened  the  door  with  my  knife  and 

walbEd  in  and  hgbtcd  a  Ump.     Then  my  sister,  Mrs.  Billie  Gilley,  the  only 

jf  rwm  who  had  been  living  with  my  mother,  awoke,  and  1  asked  het  where 

'ihcr  wai.     She  replied  that  she  was  in  bed,  and  I  said,  "  She  is  dead,"  for  by 

^1  tuiM  I  feii  Ibni  she  could  not  be  alive.     She  had  never  failed  to  wake  before 

-  ^rti  I  h»d  entered  the  room  at  night. 

I  w«at  H>  my  mother's  bed  and  put  my  hand  on  her  forehead.  It  was  cold. 
-.?  bwl  beea  dead  about  three  hours,  the  neighbours  thought,  from  the  con- 
1 :  oo  of  berbody.  She  had  gone  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  feeling  better 
iku  omaL  Sbe  and  my  sister  had  talked  awhile  alter  going  to  bed.  They 
MEM  untiiiK  lo  come  to  Octrk  the  next  morning,  and  intended  to  get  up  early. 
Tbc  above  &cts  cover  my  experience  as  fully  as  I  can  tell  the  story.  I 
Ive  ao  CKplKBation  for  the  matter.  It  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  me  now  as 
ficr.  I  cookl  aot  believe  such  a  strange  a.lTair  if  told  by  any  one  else,  and  yet 
I  «Mfd  9w«*r  to  every  fact  staled.  ,  .  .  Thomas  B.  Garrieon. 

O^AdK,  Mu..  ^Hgl"'  I?'*,  1896. 

Ml,  RicHAKD  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— 1  send  you  a  statement  made  by 
■  wife  aboai  ibe  death  of  my  mother.  .  .  . 

1  ba*v  not  yet  been  able  to  get  my  sister's  statement.  She  lives  a  few  miles 
-  of  town.  I  will  get  her  to  tell  about  the  death  of  mother  and  my  coming 
i^M  thax  lugbt  when  1  see  her. 

AAcr  findtDg  that  mother  was  dead  I  went  to  three  neighbour  families  right 
»■■!  Mtd  bMl  tbe  women  come  and  stay  with  us  till  morning.  Mrs.  Green, 
Mb.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Gardner  were  the  women  who  first  heard  of  mother's 
tadi  frtxn  mc  They  still  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  would  confirm  my 
■■y  to  lu  at  it  relates  to  my  coming  to  my  moihei's  that  night  and  finding 


Would  you  Ulie  a  itatemeni  from  these  women  ? 
the  bos  connected  with  the  strange  c 
ofcfae  greatest  perr^exity.  .  .  . 

COnobontivc  sutements  are  as  follows  :- 


I  shall  be  glad  to  give  yoti 
it  has  been  to  me  a 
T.  B,  Garrison. 


Ozark.  Mo..  A^gvit  tatk.  1S96. 
Jib  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— We  received  your  letter  asking  for  a 
it  from  me  in  regard  to  the  death  of  my  husband's  mother. 
I  ranembcr  the  occurrence  just  as  my  husband  has  written  it.  I  was  very 
^■A  mrpriwd  to  find  him  gone  from  the  church,  and  more  so  when  I  got 
tHBe  to  bear  he  had  started  seventeen  miles  after  night  without  saying  a  word 
•  mm,  «•  be  itevcr  left  home  even  for  a  few  hours  without  telling  me  where  he 
iVi  |[otB|r-  My  mother  (Mrs.  Butcher)  was  at  the  house.  When  he  started  he 
Ukwwd  whb  her  tcltinj;  tne  he  had  gone  to  see  his  mother,  but  I  could  hardly 
Wic*e  ji,  it  bring  inch  a  strange  lime  10  start  such  a  distance.  He  did  not 
■y  attythittg  about  going  to  any  one  except  my  mother.  He  has  always  said 
he  Wt  u  if  be  inu>(  go.  .  .  .  Minnie  Garrison, 

TOt.  IL  u 
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Ozark.  Mo..  SepUmber  X4M,  18961 
Mr.  R.  HODGSON,--Hcaring  that  you  were  trying  to  find  out  the  particiilan 
about  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  Mr.  Garrison's  experience  about  the  time 
of  his  mother's  death,  I  decided  to  write  to  you.  I  was  living  about  1 50  yards 
from  Mrs.  Garrison  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Garrison  came  to  our  house  between 
three  and  four  that  morning  to  tell  us  of  his  mother's  death,  and  we  learned  the 
matter  then  just  as  it  was  printed  in  the  newspaper.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  C.  C  Green. 

Ozark,  Mo.,  Septemder  i6U,  1896. 

...  I  was  living  with  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  B.  Garrison,  at  the  time  of 
his  mother's  death  on  October  3rd,  1888. 

Garrison  and  his  wife  went  to  church  in  Fordland,  Mo.,  and  I  remained  at 
home.  About  ten  o'clock  that  night  T.  B.  Garrison  returned  home  and  said 
"  Ma,  I  have  took  a  notion  to  go  home,  in  Christian  Co.,  and  see  mother."  1 
was  surprised  at  his  starting  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  I  asked  him  where 
Minnie  was.  He  said  she  was  at  church,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  his  wife  where 
he  was  gone  when  she  returned.    The  above  is  true.  .  .  . 

Elvira  Butcher. 

In  another  case,  that  of  Major  Kobb^  (given  in  Phantasms  of  ik$ 
Livings  vol.  i.  p.  288),  the  percipient  was  prompted  to  visit  a  distant 
cemetery,  without  any  conscious  reason,  and  there  found  his  father,  who 
had,  in  fact,  for  certain  unexpected  reasons,  sent  to  his  son,  Major  Kobb^ 
a  request  (accidentally  not  received)  to  meet  him  at  that  place  and  hour. 

In  a  third  case,  Mr.  Skirving  (see  826  A)  was  irresistibly  compelled  to 
leave  his  work  and  go  home — why^  he  knew  not — at  the  moment  when  hb 
wife  was  in  fact  calling  for  him  in  the  distress  of  a  serious  accident  See 
also  a  case  given  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  where  a  brick- 
layer has  a  sudden  impulse  to  run  home,  and  arrives  just  in  time  to  save 
the  life  of  his  little  boy,  who  had  set  himself  on  fire. 

This  special  sensibility  to  the  motor  element  in  an  impulse  recalls  to  oi 
the  special  susceptibilities  to  different  forms  of  hallucination  or  suggestioD 
shown  by  different  hypnotic  subjects.  Some  can  be  made  to  see,  some  to 
hear,  some  to  act  out  the  conception  proposed  to  them.  Dr.  B6rillon  ^  has 
even  shown  that  certain  subjects  who  seem  at  first  quite  refractory  to 
hypnotisation  are  nevertheless  at  once  obedient,  even  in  the  waking  slate, 
to  a  motor  suggestion.  This  was  the  case  both  with  a  very  strong  man, 
with  weak  men  and  women,  and  with  at  least  one  subject  actually  suiffering 
from  locomotor  ataxy.  Thus  the  loss  of  supraliminal  motor  control  over 
certain  muscular  combinations  may  actually  lead  to  motor  suggestHility 
as  regards  those  combinations ;  just  as  the  loss  of  supraliminal  sensation 
in  some  anaesthetic  patch  may  lead  to  a  special  subliminal  sensitiveness  in 
the  very  directions  where  the  superficial  sensibility  has  sunk  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  specially  well-developed  motor  control  may  predispose 
in  a  similar  way; — as  for  instance,  the  subject  who  can  sing  already  is 

^  Jievui  di  PHypnotisnu,  March  1893,  p.  268. 
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aoce  ostly  nude  to  sing  by  suggesiion.  We  musi,  ihen,  await  further 
otaMmiioBS  before  we  can  pretend  to  say  beforehand  with  which  auto- 
aatiit  tbe  mcsufcs  will  take  a  sensory,  and  with  which  a  motor  form. 

Still  iea  cam  we  explain  the  special  predisposition  of  each  experimenter 
BO  oae  oc  nore  of  the  common  kinds  of  motor  automatism — as  autumatic 
ipcKC^  utomaiic  writing,  table  movements,  raps,  and  so  forth.  These 
fonm  cf  messages  may  themselves  be  variously  combined  ;  and  the  con- 
sofa  message  of  any  one  of  these  kinds  may  be  purely  drearo-hke  and 

:,  or  may  be  veridical  in  various  ways. 
Let  Bs  enamerate  the  modes  of  subliminal  motor  message  as  nearly  aa 
«e  caa  in  order  of  their  increasing  specialisation. 

I.  We  may  place  first  the  massive  motor  impulses  (like  Mr.  Garrison's) 
wbcta  mark  a  kind  of  transition  between  ccenesthetic  affections  and 
raotor  impulses  proper.  There  was  here  no  impulse  to  special  movement 
of  any  limb  ;  but  an  impulse  to  reach  3  certain  place  by  ordinary  methods. 

1.  Next,  perhaps,  in  order  of  specialisation  come  the  simple  subliminal   \ 
■ascnbr  impulses  which  give  rise  to  table-tilting  and  similar  phenomena. 

5.  Httaical  execution,  subliminally  initiated,  might  theoretically  be 
|lMed  OCR ;  although  definite  evidence  of  this  is  hard  to  obtain,  since 
AeAnaboid  of  consciousness  with  musical  performers  is  notoriously  apt 
»  be  abtfling  and  indefinite.  ("  When  in  doubt,  play  with  your  fingers, 
■d  not  with  your  head.") 

4.  Nen  we  may  place  automatic  drawing  and  painting.  This  curious 
poBp  ot  neauges  has  but  seldom  a  telepathic  content,  atid,  as  was  sug- 
ftncd  in  Chapter  III.  <324),  is  more  akin  to  genius  and  similar  non- 
Kie(aihic  forms  of  subliminal  faculty.' 

5.  Ncai  comes  automatic  writing,  on  which  mucii  remains  to  be  said 
in  ifaaa  chBp(CT. 

6.  Antomatic  ti^uk.  which  would  not  seem  10  be  ptr  u  a  more  de-    ' 
fonn  of  motor  message  than  automatic  script,  is  often  accom- 

i  by  ptofoutld  changes  of  memory  or  of  personality  which  raise  the 
I  of  "inspimlion  "  or  "  possession  "  ;— for  the  two  words,  however 
t  tbeir  theological  import,  mean  much  the  same  thing  from  the 
It  of  experi mental  psychology. 

7.  I  miiH  conclude  my  list  with  a  class  of  motor  phenomena  which  t 
^aSk  here  merely  record  in  passing,  without  attempting  any  explanation. 
I  sfitide  to  raps,  and  to  those  telekinetic  moTemems  of  objects  whose  real 
etHWOce  is  siill  matter  of  controversy. 

Companng  thin  list  of  motor  automatisms  with  the  sensory  automatisms 
iwiiihiiImI  in  Chapter  VI.,  we  shall  find  a  certain  general  tendency  running 

'  Wfean  Iba  aatoautic  drawing*  bsv«  any  lelepilhic  oc  other  sBpemormat  codIcdI, 
Iktf  m  vam^l  aMocvltd  nilh  lolonulic  writing.  Compare  tbe  rose  of  Mr.  Cameron 
Gobi,  TM  %,  and  iwu  cuei  in  ihc  eipeiience  of  Mi.  Siainlon  Motes,  thai  connected 
*ta  "  Iffrr"*-  Abcfcromby  "  [lee  M*),  and  the  cue  of  the  man  cruihed  by  a  (team- 
••Atr  (Mt  flW  JU. 
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through  each  alike.  The  sensory  automatisms  began  with  vague  un- 
specialised  sensations.  They  then  passed  through  a  phase  of  definition, 
of  specialisation  on  the  lines  of  the  known  senses.  And  finally  they 
reached  a  stage  beyond  these  habitual  forms  of  specialisation  :  beyond 
them,  as  of  wider  reach,  and  including  in  an  apparently  unanalysable  act 
of  perception  a  completer  truth  than  any  of  our  specialised  forms  of  per- 
ception could  by  itself  convey.  With  motor  messages,  too,  we  begin  with 
something  of  similar  vagueness.  They,  too,  develop  from  modifications  of 
the  percipient's  general  organic  condition,  or  coenesthesia ;  and  the  first 
dim  telepathic  impulse  apparently  hesitates  between  several  channels  of  ex- 
pression. They  then  pass  through  various  definitely  specialised  forms; 
and  finally,  as  we  shall  see  when  automatic  script  is  considered,  they,  too, 
merge  into  an  unanalysable  act  of  cognition  in  which  the  motor  element  of 
the  message  has  disappeared^ 

But  these  motor  messages  point  also  in  two  other  even  more  perplex- 
ing directions.  They  lead,  as  I  have  said  above,  towards. the  old  idea  of 
possession  ; — using  the  word  no  longer  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  but  simply 
as  an  expression  for  some  form  of  temporary  manifestation  of  some  veritably 
distinct  and  alien  personality  through  the  physical  organism  of  some  living 
man  or  woman.  And  they  appear  to  lead  also  to  another  class  of 
phenomena  in  which  (just  as  in  "possession")  the  influence  at  work, 
instead  of  becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  the  automatist's  con- 
scious thought,  appears  to  become  more  and  more  markedly  distinguished 
from  it  I  allude  to  telekinesis^  or  hyperbouUa,  or  whatever  name  we  may 
decide  to  give  to  effects  apparently  exercised  in  the  automatist's  presence, 
but  not  through  his  normal  agency,  upon  the  physical  world. 

These  two  last-named  topics,  so-called  "possession,*'  and  so-called 
"  telekinetic  phenomena,"  although  unavoidably  mentioned  here,  must  be 
reserved  for  fuller  description  in  my  next  chapter.  It  will  be  enough 
for  the  present  to  consider  motor  messages  as  running  parallel  to  sensoiy 
messages ; — as  covering  much  the  same  ground,  and  presenting  the  old 
problems  as  to  their  source  and  initiation  in  an  instructively  different  light 

826.  The  subject  of  automatic  writing,  to  which  our  argument  nest 
leads  us,  is  a  creation  of  the  last  few  decades,  and  is  at  present  in  so 
rapidly  developing  a  condition  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  at  what  stage  of 
proof  or  explanation  it  is  here  best  to  begin.  In  calling  the  subject  novd 
I  do  not  indeed  mean  to  deny  that  this  and  similar  practices  are  traceable 
in  many  lands  and  in  remote  antiquity.  But  among  civilised  men,  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  phenomenon  came  first  into  notice  as  an 
element  in  so-called  "modern  spiritualism,"  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  then  remained  for  another  generation  a  kind  of 
plaything  or  drawing-room  amusement ; — planchette  being  called  upon  for 
answers  to  such  questions  as  "What  young  lady  am  I  thinking  of?" 
"  What  horse  is  going  to  win  the  Derby  ?  " 

It  was  in  the  United  States  that  these  sporadic  messages  were  first 
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dukd  sjrstematised.  Through  the  unleltered  mind  of  Andrew  Jack- 
I  Divis  a  kind  of  system  of  philosophy  was  given.  Through  Judge 
Is  many  messages  of  serious  import  were  given,  although,  as  recorded, 
1  little  evidence  to  the  agency  of  an  external  intelligence. 
71r  HtmSng  of  the  Nations  was  another  worlc  of  ihe  same  general  type. 
Bat  te  antamalic  writings  of  W.  Siainton  Moses — about  1870-80 — were 
pctfa«p«  the  firet  continuous  series  of  messages  given  in  England  which 
lifted  the  «diject  into  a  higher  plane.' 

Tfacae  whtings  maticed  a  new  departure  of  most  serious  moment  Mr. 
MoM«  a  man  whose  statements  could  not  be  lightly  set  aside—claimed 
lot  Ibem  thxt  ihey  were  the  direct  utterances  of  departed  persons,  some 
rf  dien  LUeiy  dead,  some  dead  long  ago.  Such  a  claim  seemed  at  first 
Uft  prodigiotis  for  belief;  and — as  will  be  seen  later— it  is  in  fact  still 
But  Mr.  Moses'  writings — however  to  be  explained — 
npressed  Edmund  Gurney  and  myself,  and  added  to  our  desire 
IB  work  at  the  subject  m  as  many  ways  as  we  could. 

It  was  plain  that  these  writings— which  might  be  of  almost  immeasur- 
ibte  importance — could  not  be  judged  aright  without  a  wide  analysis  of 
aaOar  acripts,— without  an  experimental  inquiry  into  what  the  human  mind, 
m  «aus  oi  somnambulism  or  the  like,  could  furnish  of  written  messages, 
T>an  trom  the  main  stream  of  consciousness.  By  his  experiments,  men- 
.<-ad  in  ■  former  chapter,  on  writing  obtained  in  ditTerent  stages  ot 
TTOutic  trance,  Gutney  acted  as  the  pioneer  of  a  long  series  of  researches 
•iid),  mdepeiidently  set  on  foot  by  Professor  Pierre  Janet  in  France, 
kave  beoume  of  high  psychciogicai,  and  even  medical,  importance.  What 
a  bcie  of  prime  interest  is  the  indubitable  fact  that  fresh  personalities  can 
bt  antficiaiif  and  temporarily  created,  which  will  write  down  matter  quite 
lEoi  from  (be  first  personality's  character,  and  even  matter  which  the 
fat  personality  never  knew.  That  matter  may  consist  merely  of  reminis- 
^nen  of  previous  ]>eriods  when  the  second  personality  has  been  in 
lasoaL  Bin,  DCTcrthcless,  if  these  writings  are  shown  to  the  primary 
pSHaatttf,  he  wiU  absolutely  repudiate  their  authorship — alleging  not 
atlcf  Aai  he  has  no  recollection  of  writing  them,  but  also  that  they 
"mfi"  allusions  to  facts  which  he  never  knew.  Some  of  these  mes- 
Bfcs,  inikcd,  although  their  source  is  so  perfectly  well  defined — although 
>e  koow  the  Tery  moment  when  the  secondary  personality  which  wrote 
litcat  was  called  into  existence — do  certainly  look  more  alien  from  the 
»x««xtni^T  m  his  normal  slate  tnan  many  of  the  messages  which  claim 
tn  ame  from  spirits  of  lofty  type.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  these 
Mannfartmrri  personalities  sometimes  cling  obstinately  to  their  fictitious 
■ana^  and  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are  in  reahtyonly  aspects  or  portions 

'  TIm  mOUMBoXk  tr""E~'  collected  by  "  Allan  Kardcc  "  in  the  Lwrt  da  Rifrits 
ni  (W  /Am  dii  XtMiumi,  although  id  themwlves  intcmting,  were  not  evidentinl. 
Ikr  teem  to  bare  been  uUlnirily  selected  from  writiop  which  supplied  do  piDof  or 
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of  the  automatist  himself.  This  must  be  remembered  when  the  persistent 
claim  to  some  spiritual  identity — say  Napoleon — is  urged  as  an  argument 
for  attributing  a  series  of  messages  to  that  special  source.  There  is  much 
else  which  may  be  learnt  from  these  self-suggested  automatisms ;  and  the 
discussions  in  my  earlier  chapters  refer  to  several  points  which  should  be 
familiar  to  all  who  would  seriously  analyse  the  more  advanced,  more 
difficult,  motor  phenomena. 

827.  And  here  it  must  be  strongly  asserted  that,  however  important 
it  may  be  to  work  tto  the  full  that  preliminary  inquiry,  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant to  collect  the  richest  possible  harvest  of  those  more  advanced 
cases.  To  such  collection  Mr.  Moses'  writings  acted  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant ;  and  ever  since  my  first  sight  of  his  MSS.  I  have  made  it  a  principal 
object  to  get  hold  of  automatic  script  from  trustworthy  sources. 

During  those  twenty-seven  years  I  have  personally  observed  at  least  fifty 
caaes  where  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writing  was 
genuinely  automatic;  albeit  in  most  of  the  cases  it  was  uninteresting  and 
non-evidential. 

This  number  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  generalise  as  to 
the  effects  of  this  practice  on  healthy  persons  rather  less  inadequately  than 
writers  who  generalise  from  mere  hearsay,  or  from  observation  of  hospital 
patients. 

In  two  cases  I  think  that  the  habit  of  automatic  writing  (carried  on  in 
spite  of  my  warning,  by  persons  over  whom  I  had  no  influence),  may  have 
done  some  little  harm,  owing  to  the  obstinate  belief  of  the  writers  that  the 
obvious  trash  which  they  wrote  was  necessarily  true  and  authoritative.  In 
the  remaining  cases  no  apparent  harm  was  done ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  there  any  ill-health  or  disturbance  in  connection  with  the  practice. 
Several  of  the  writers  were  persons  both  physically  and  mentally  above  the 
average  level. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  when  the  writing  is  presumptuous  or 
nonsensical,  or  evades  test  questions,  it  should  be  stopped ;  since  in  that 
case  it  is  presumably  the  mere  extemalisation  of  a  kind  of  dream-state  of 
the  automatist's ;  but  that  when  the  writing  is  coherent  and  straight- 
forward, and  especially  when  some  facts  unknown  to  the  writer  are  given 
as  tests  of  good  faith,  the  practice  of  automatic  writing  is  harmless,  and 
may  lead  at  any  moment  to  important  truth.  The  persons,  in  short,  who 
should  avoid  this  experiment  are  the  self-centred  and  conceited.  It  is 
dangerous  only  to  those  who  are  secretly  ready — and  many  are  secredy 
ready — to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

828.  What  has  now  been  said  may  suffice  as  regards  the  varieties  of 
mechanism — the  different  forms  of  motor  automatism — which  the  messages 
employ.  I  shall  pass  on  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  messages,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  classify  them  according  to  their  apparent  sources. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  message  may  come  from  the  percipient's  own 
mind ;   its  contents  being  supplied  from  the  resources  of  his  ordinary 
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Fi  or  of  his  more  extensive  subliminal  memory  ;  while  the  drama- 

ot  the  message — its  assumption   of   some  other  mind  as   its 

reiemble  ihe  dramatisations  of  dream  or  of  hypnotic  trance. 

lOCcoime  the  absence  of  facts  unknown  to  the  writer  is  not  in  itself 

iC  that  the  message  does  not  come  from  some  other  mind.     We 

be  sure  ttut  other  minds,  if  they  can  communicate,  will  always  be 

pains  lo  fill  their  messages  with  evidential  facts.     But,  equally  of 

A  mesMge  devoid  of  such  facts  must  not,  on  the  strength  of  lis 

Meitians,  be  claimed  as  the  product  of  any  but  the  writer's  own 


B.  Next  above  the  motor  messages  whose  content  the  automatist's 
Bcntsl  resources  might  supply,  we  may  place  the  messages  whose  i: 
Kcnu  to  be  dented  telepathicallv  from  the  mmd  of  some  other  person 
■:S.]  bring  on  earth ;  that  person  being  either  conscious  or  unconscious  of 
---viinitttng  ihe  suggestion. 

C.  Next  comes  the  possibility  that  the  message  may  emanate  from 
tiitte  unetnbodied  intelligence  of  unknown  type — other,  at  any  rate,  than 
ir.e  intelligence  of  the  allceed  agent.  Under  this  heading  come  the  views 
»iich  ascribe  the  messages  on  the  one  hand  to  "eleraentaries,"  or  even 
oenU,  and  on  the  other  band  to  "guides"  or  "guardians"  of  superhuman 
IDodness  and  wisdom. 

£?.  Finally  we  have  the  possibility  that  the  message  may  be  derived, 
n  s  marc  or  less  direct  manner,  from  the  mind  of  the  agent — the 
depatud  firieod— from  whom  the  communication  does  actually  daim 

My  main  effort  has  naturally  been  thus  far  directed  to  the  proof  that 
lkae,are  messages  which  do  not  fall  into  the  lowest  class,  .^— In  which 
dH>  noat  psychologists  would  still  place  them  all  And  1  myself — 
«b3e  nacrring  a  certain  small  portion  of  the  messages  for  my  other 
dtata^do  not  only  admit  but  assert  that  the  great  majority  of  such 
ORS  represent  the  subliminal  workings  of  the  automatist's 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  such  messages  have  for  us 
Eit  or  novelty.  On  the  contrary,  they  form  an  instructive,  an 
ible  transition  from  psychological  introspection  of  the  old- 
i  kind  lo  the  bolder  methods  on  whose  validity  1  am  anxious  to 
The  mind's  subliminal  action,  as  thus  revealed,  difiers  from  the 
I  in  ways  which  no  one  anticipated,  and  which  no  one  can 
There  seem  to  be  subliminal  tendencies  setting  steadily  in 
e  directions,  and  bearing  as  little  relation  to  the  individual 
s  of  the  person  to  the  deeps  of  whose  being  we  have  some- 
bow  penetialed  as  profound  ocean-currents  bear  to  waves  and  winds  on 
i^aur&ce  of  the  sea.' 

.  i.  p.  394  :  "One  curjou*  thing  about  trance 
eienl  IndiviiluBts.  ...  It  ie«ni9  exactly  at  If 
'  trance  ntettages,  do  nuiter  by  whom  they  are 


■  h  tlMir  K«Bcric  ■itnilafiiy  in  di 
H  ooBpoMi)  moie  than  half  of  tli 
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Is  this  indeed  the  drift  of  the  Zeitgeist — as  Professor  James  suggests — 
steady  beneath  the  tossings  and  tumblings  of  individual  man  ?  Or  is  it 
something  independent  of  age  or  season  ?  Is  there  some  pattern  in  the 
very  fabric  of  our  nature  which  begins  to  show  whenever  we  scratch  the 
glaze  off  the  stuff? 

All  this  may  be  better  considered  hereafter,  apart  from  the  evidential 
discussions  with  which  this  chapter  must  be  mainly  concerned. 

Another  point  also,  of  fundamental  importance,  connected  with  the 
powers  of  the  subliminal  self,  will  be  better  deferred  until  a  later  chapter. 
I  have  said  that  a  message  containing  only  facts  normally  known  to  the 
automatist  must  not,  on  the  strength  of  its  mere  assertions,  be  regarded  as 
proceeding  from  any  mind  but  his  own.  This  seems  evident;  but  the 
converse  proposition  is  not  equally  indisputable.  We  must  not  take  for 
granted  that  a  message  which  does  contain  facts  not  normally  known  to 
the  automatist  must  therefore  come  from  some  mind  other  than  his  own. 
If  the  subliminal  self  can  acquire  supernormal  knowledge  at  all,  it  may 
obtain  such  knowledge  by  means  other  than  telepathic  impressions  from 
other  minds.  It  may  assimilate  its  supernormal  nutriment  also  by  a 
directer  process — it  may  devour  it  not  only  cooked  but  raw.  Parallel 
with  the  possibilities  of  reception  of  such  knowledge  from  the  influence 
of  other  embodied  or  disembodied  minds  lies  the  possibility  of  its  own 
clairvoyant  perception,  or  active  absorption  of  some  kind,  of  £acts  lying 
indefinitely  beyond  its  supraliminal  purview. 

829.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  majority  of  the  nunciative 
or  message-bearing  motor  automatisms  originate  in  the  automatist's  own 
mind,  and  do  not  involve  the  exercise  of  telepathy  or  telaesthesia,  or  any 
other  supernormal  faculty;  but  they  illustrate  in  various  ways  the  co- 
existence of  the  subliminal  with  the  supraliminal  self,  its  wider  memory, 
and  its  independent  intelligence. 

I  need  not  here  multiply  instances  of  the  simpler  and  commoner 
forms  of  this  type,  and  I  will  merely  quote  in  illustration  two  short  cases 
recounted  by  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Smith  (author  of  The  Principles  of  Eqmiy, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research) 
who  has  had  the  patience  to  anal3rse  many  communications  through 
"  Planchette." 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.)  Mr.  Smith  and  his  nej^ew 
placed  their  hands  on  the  Planchette,  and  a  purely  fantastic  name  was 
given  as  that  of  the  communicating  agency. 

uttered.  Whether  all  sub-conscious  selves  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  certain  strmtmn  of 
the  Ztitgeisty  and  get  their  inspiration  from  it,  I  know  not."  See  the  account  of  automatic 
and  impressional  script,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Dean,  which  Professor  James  goes  on  to  quote, 
and  which  is  closely  parallel  to  (for  instance)  Miss  A.'s  case,  to  be  given  below,  although 
the  one  series  of  messages  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  late  member  of  Congress,  *'  all  his 
life  a  robust  and  active  journalist,  author,  and  num  of  af&irs,"  and  the  other  from  a 
young  lady  with  so  different  a  history  and  entouragit* 
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"Whew  (Md  you  live?"    A.  "Wem."    This  name  was  quite  unknown 
f  otvi.     I  am  sure  it  was  to  myself,  and  as  sure  of  Ihe  word  of  the  Othets 
d  ihU  of  Uty  one  I  ]aiov.: 
(•Q.  "  Uil  decided  who  13  to  be  Atchbishop  of  Canterbury?"    A.  "Yes." 
I  Q.  "Wba}'    A.  "Durham-"    As  none  of  us  remembered  his  name,  we 

^  "WliM  ii  hift  tuune?"  A.  "Lightfoot"  Of  course,  how  far  the  main 
n  ia  correct,  I  don't  know.  The  curiosity  ai  the  time  rested  in  the  lact 
■■mr  <ms  given  which  none  of  us  could  recall,  but  was  found  lo  be 

I  Kom,  this  is  just  one  of  the  cases  which  a  less  wary  observer  might 

t  btoaght  forward  as  evidence  of  spirit  agency.     An  identity,  it  would 

\  nuuitfcsled  itself,  and  gave  an  address  which  none  present  had 

But  I  venture  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  any  real  proof 

B  educated  person  has  never  heard  of  Wem,     A  permanent  recorded 

ike  the  name  of  a  town  which  is  to  be  found  (for  instance)  in  Biad- 

it's  Guide,  may  at  any  moment  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Smith's 

I  and  have  found  a  lodgment  in  his  subliminal  memory. 

■Smtlaiiy  in  the  answers  "  Durham ''  and  "  Lightfoot "  we  are  reminded 

•  where  in  a  dream  we  ask  a  question  with  vivid  curiosity,  and  are 

I  U  the  reply  ;  which  nevertheless  proceeds  from  ourselves  as 

■xtoobtcdly  as   does  (he    inquiry.     The    prediction    in   this  case   was 

|q  the  next  case,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  lady's  mental  action 
mtj  have  contributed,  as  Mr.  Smith  supposes,  to  the  very  result  which 
^  to  link  desired,  the  word  written  may  have  emanated  from  the  sub- 

tal  self  of  the  wriUr  alone. 
April  i-Jth.  iBBj. 
i«am— H.  A.  Smith  (A),  R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith  (B),  another  gentle- 
(Ck  and  TWO  ladies  (D  and  E). 
R.   A.    H.    B.-S.    having,   on    previous    occasions,   exhibited   considerable 
apouda  foe  automatic  writing  with   a  Plancheite,  it  was  designed  to  apply 
tbia  iaatramcni  as  a  means  of  testing  the  transference  of  thoughts.     No 
«iaO  Mcord  having  been  made  at  the  lime  of  the  whole  of  the  results  ob- 
tuoe^  it  would  be  of  little  service  now  to  record  isolated  instances  of  success. 
''"I"M"HI  >  names  thought  of  were  correctly  reproduced,  sometimes  not ;  but 
the  pnponioD  of  successes  to  failures  cannot  now  be  accurately  slated.     The 
hBii  ■  ini.  incident,  however,  very  much  struck  us  at  the  time,  and  seems 
rathf  of  fvcord. 

Onr  mMbml  of  procedure  at  ihe  time  was  as  follows  :^C,  silting  at  one 
ad  of  the  room,  wrote  down  a  name  of  an  author,  showing  it  to  no  one  in 
iba  roum  ;  B  had  his  hands  on  the  Planchette,  no  one  else  being  in  contact 
w«li  hnn  or  it.  C  fixed  hii  attention  on  the  written  name,  and  our  design 
■aa  to  tec  whether  that  n^me  would  be  written  through  the  medium  of  the 
^Uncbrnc  Tbe  ladles  were  meanwhile  sewin);  in  silence,  and  taking  no  part 
-  itw  operimcntc.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  at  the  time, 
<iii(  tn  tome  painful  family  circumstances,  the  name  of  a  gentlecoan  (not 
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present)  painfully  impressed  on  her  mind.  The  name  was  not  a  common  one, 
and  though  all  present  knew  something  of  the  circumstances,  they  had  not 
been  mentioned  during  the  evening,  and  no  one  had  mentioned^  the  name  in 
question,  which  we  will  call  ''Bolton.''  C  then  wrote  "Dickens"  on  his 
paper,  and  was  "willing"  B  with  all  his  might  to  write  this,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  Planchette  rapidly  wrote  "  Bolton."  This  was  not  only 
surprising  to  us,  but  painful ;  and  no  conunents  were  made  at  the  time,  the 
subject  being  changed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  effect  of  Cs  volitional  concentration  was  overmatched  by  the  intensity  of 
the  lady's  thought,  though  not  directed  to  the  same  object. 

H.  Arthur  Smith. 

830.  I  quote  in  830  A  a  more  complex  case  ("Clelia")  furnished 
by  a  gentleman  whom  I  there  call  Mr.  A.  It  is  a  very  good  instance  of 
the  capricious  half-nonsense  which  has  often  been  referred  to  the  agency 
of  spirits.  The  indisputable  evidence  for  complex  subliminal  mentation 
which  this  case  seems  to  me  to  furnish  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  Mr.  A.'s 
pen  wrote  not  only  unintelligible  abbreviations,  but  absolute  anagrams 
of  sentences;  anagrams,  indeed,  of  the  crudest  kind,  consisting  of  mere 
transpositions  of  letters,  but  stUl  puzsles  which  the  writer  had  to  set  him- 
self to  decipher  a^  extra.  The  chances  against  drawing  a  group  of  letters 
at  random  which  will  form  several  definite  words  and  leave  no  letters  over 
are,  of  course,  very  great. 

831.  I  add  another  case,  precisely  parallel  with  "Clelia,"  with 
which  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  furnished  me,  from  his  own  experience 
with  an  intimate  friend.     The  account  was  written  in  1885. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.) 

The  experiences  which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  similar  to  those  described 
in  your  paper — so  far  as  the  mere  effects  of  unconscious  cerebration  are  con- 
cerned— occurred  about  twenty  years  ago.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine  who 
had  interested  himself  somewhat  in  Spiritualism,  and  had  read  Kardeds  book, 
discovered  almost  by  accident  that  his  hand  could  write,  without  any  conscious 
volition  on  his  part,  words  conveying  an  intelligible  meaning — ^in  fact,  what 
purported  to  be  communications  of  departed  spirits.  He  asked  me  to  come 
and  stay  with  him,  in  order  to  investigate  the  phenomenon ;  he  had  been  rather 
struck  by  some  things  in  Kardec^s  book,  and  was  quite  disposed  to  entertain 
the  hypothesis  that  the  writing  might  be  due  to  something  more  than  uncon- 
scious cerebration,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  it  could  give  accurate  information 
on  facts  unknown  to  him.  The  experiments,  however,  that  we  made  in  order 
to  test  this  always  failed  to  show  anything  in  the  statements  written  down  that 
might  not  have  been  due  to  the  working  of  his  own  brain  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
my  visit  we  were  both  agreed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  attributing  the 
phenomenon  to  any  other  cause  but  unconscious  cerebration.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  continually  surprised  by  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
unconscious  self  was  able  to  puzzle  his  conscious  mind.  As  a  rule,  he  knew 
what  he  was  writing,  though  he  wrote  involuntarily  ;  but  from  time  to  time 
he  used  to  form  words  or  conjunctions  of  letters  which  we  were  unable  to 
make  out  at  first,  though  they  had  a  meaning  which  we  ultimately  discovered. 
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n  ;  their 


)  break  up,  Ihe  capital  leliers 
n-ill  not  be  obscure  to  you,  but 
o  us  thai  K  H  represented  the 
;tters  meant,  and  tried  various 


Ttei  one  evening,  just  as 
KHAIRETE  were  wHm 
%  M  lut>pencd  thai  it  did  r 
Gnck  ],  so  ibai  we  bad  no  idea  w)iat  the  li 

1  till  the  true  signification  (■' Farewell")  suddenly  flashed  upon  my 

Onuiother  occasion  1  asked  a  quesiion  or  the  supposed  communicating 

»ce,  and  requested  that  the  answer  might  be  given  in  German,  a 

which  my  friend  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  though  he  had  learnt  to 

e  o»  two  words  while  travelling  in  the  country.     His  hand  proceeded 

pariie  what  was  appArently  one  long  word,  which  seemed  to  him  absolutely 

"*"  >ut  when  I  came  to  read  it  1  could  see  that  it  was  composed 

■  Bmbvr  of  Gcrmsn  words,  though  put  together  without  proper  gramma- 

19  ;  and  that  these  words  su^esfeiZ—ihoagh  they  could  hardly 

1  \ot»tmyr — what  would  have  been  3  proper  and  significant  answer  to 

The  words  were  all  common  words,  such  as  he  might  have 

i  to  coii*«reation  ;  and  when  1  had  separated  them,  and  told  him  their 

ig,  be  teemed  faintly  to  recognise  some  of  ihem. 

;  again,  when  we  tried  to  get  correct  information  as  to  focts 
t  to  Mher  of  us,  the  result  was  curious  as  showing  an  apparently 
B  attempt  on  the  part  of  my  friend's  unconscious  self  to  deceive  his 
I  j«lf.  I  remember  {e.g.)  that  one  night  we  got  written  down  what 
d  to  be  Ihe  first  sentence  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Times  that  had 
a  and  would  appear  next  morning.  The  sentence  was  in  the 
r  Kyle  of  Printing  House  Square  ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  when  we 
I  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  we  did  not  find  ii  in  the  printed 
My  friend  immediately  placed  his  hand  on  a  piece  of  paper  ;  and 
dMie  ^une,  iRvcrfuntarily  written  in  the  usual  way,  a  long  rigmarole  of  explana- 
IMW  to  tbe  cAect  that  ihe  article  originally  written,  containing  the  sentence 
Aat  wt  bul  got  the  night  before,  had  been  cancelled  at  the  last  moment  by 
tibc  editor  in  consequence  of  some  unexpected  political  exigency,  and  another 
>i6de  haMily  substituted.  And  similariy  in  other  cases  when  statements 
iBiohailBrily  wriiien  were  ascertained  to  be  false,  explanations  were  written 
g  the  kind  of  ingenuity  which  a  fairly  inventive  hoaxer  might  show 
o  a  comer. 
I  If  I  bju!  not  had  absolute  reliance  on  my  friend's  iorta  fidesy  I  might  have 
d  that  be  was  mystilying  me  ;  but  I  could  not  doubt  that  his  curiosity 
e  mult  of  the  experiments  was  greater  than  mine,  and  that  he  had 
t  desire  to  make  me  believe  that  the  phenomenon  was  anything 
«  thttB  Ihe  result  of  unconscious  cerebration. 

1  MTTv  that  the  notes  I  look  at  the  lime  have  been  destroyed ;  but  I 

b  no  doubt  thai  what  I  have  just  written  is  accurately  remenibcred. 

^  have   »aid  that  the  writer  usually  knew  what  he  was  writing.    This  was 

e  (n  his  first  trials,  when  the  writing  came  in  an  abrupt,  jerky,  and 

r  way,  «nd  he  rarely  knew  what  he  had  written  till  he  looked  at  it. 

be  fint  few  trials,  the  flow  of  unconscious  action  became  even  and 

k  tbat  of  ordinary  conscious  handwriting  ;  and  then  he  generally — 

h  not  always — knew  just  before  each  word  was  wrillen  what  it  would  be  ; 

a  the  statements  made  uere  entirely  contrarj- 10  our  expectation — 

M  *u  often  ibe  case— his  surprise  used  10  come  just  before  the  word  was 
KtoaOy  written.  H,  SiDCWicK. 
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832.  The  cases  of  automatic  writing  thus  Car  given  have  shown  us 
an  independent  activity  of  the  subliminal  self  holding  colloquies  with  the 
supraliminal;  but  they  have  shown  us  nothing  more.  Yet  we  shall 
find,  if  we  go  on  accumulating  instances  of  the  same  general  type,  that 
traces  of  telsesthesia  and  telepathy  begin  insensibly  to  show  themselves; 
not  at  first  with  a  distinctness  or  a  persistence  sufficient  for  actual  proof^ 
but  just  in  the  same  gradual  way  in  which  indications  of  supemorxnai 
faculty  stole  in  amid  the  disintegration  of  split  personalities ;  or  in  which 
indications  of  some  clairvoyant  outlook  stole  in  amid  the  incoherence  of 
dream.  Many  of  these  faint  indications,  valueless,  as  I  have  said,  for  purely 
evidential  purposes,  are  nevertheless  of  much  theoretical  interest,  as  showing 
how  near  is  the  subliminal  self  to  that  region  of  supernormal  knowledge 
which  for  the  supraliminal  is  so  definitely  closed. 

Mr.  Schiller's  case,  given  in  832  A,  is  a  good  example  of  these 
obscure  transitions  between  normal  and  supernormal,  and  introduces  us 
to  several  phenomena  which  we  shall  afterwards  find  recurring  again  and 
again  in  independent  quarters.  Dramatisation  of  fictitious  personalities, 
for  instance,  which  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  Professor  Floumo/s  cele- 
brated case  (to  be  cited  later,  834-842)  begins  in  this  series  of  experi- 
ments, conducted  throughout  with  a  purely  scientific  aim,  and  with  no 
sort  of  belief  in  the  imaginary  "Irktomar"  and  the  rest  It  seems  as 
though  this  "  objectivation  of  types  "  were  part  of  a  romance  which  some  in- 
scrutable but  childish  humorist  was  bent  on  making  up.  The  '*  cryptomne- 
sia "  shown  in  this  case  through  the  reproduction  of  scraps  of  old  French 
with  which  the  automatist  had  no  conscious  acquaintance,  reached  a 
point  at  which  (as  again  in  Professor  Floumoy's  case)  one  is  almost  driven 
to  suspect  that  it  was  aided  by  some  slight  clairvoyance  on  the  part  of 
the  subliminal  self. 

I  subjoin  in  832  B  a  mediaeval  case  where  the  fictitious  per- 
sonalities— though  rampant  as  alleged  devils,  in  that  rougher  age — have 
no  more  reality  than  the  milder  "  Heliod  "  or  "  Irktomar." 

833.  The  next  case  which  I  shall  quote  combines  various  motor 
automatisms  in  a  very  unusual  way.  I  give  it  at  length  in  the  text,  partly 
on  account  of  its  strangeness  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  high  scientific 
authority  on  which  I  received  it. 

The  account  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Myers  and  myself 
(already  referred  to,  see  677)  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  ix.  p  182. 

The  writer  of  the  following  narrative  is  a  physician  occupying  an  im- 
portant scientific  post  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  is  known  to  us 
by  correspondence  and  through  a  common  friend — himself  a  savant  of 
European  reputation — who  has  talked  the  case  over  with  Dr.  X.  and  his 
wife,  and  has  read  the  statement  which  we  now  translate  and  abbreviate. 
We  are  bound  to  conceal  Dr.  X.'s  identity,  and  even  his  country ;  nor  is 
this  unreasonable,  since  the  bizarrerie  of  the  incidents  to  be  reccHded 
would  be  felt  as  greatly  out  of  place  in  his  actual  scientific  surroundings. 
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Dr.  Z.  who  here  appears  in  the  soraen-hat  dubious  character  of  a 
nenncrisirtg  spirit,  was  also,  as  it  happens,  a  savant  of  European  repute, 
sadx  personal  friend  of  Dr.  X.'s. 

X.  is  a  lady  heallhy  in  body  and  mind,  well-balanced,  of  sound 

,   itrang   common   sense,   and  a   calm  and  firm   character  :    she   is 

tkblc  without  excess  ;  is  not  suscepiible  to  flaliery,  nor  given  to  enthusiasm  : 

I  dnnts  fidsehood  and  duplicity  and  abhors  injustice.     She  has  never  had 
f  ooe  of  those  serious  n<aladies,  such  as  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  &c,,  which 

II  aft  to  leave  traces  on  the  nervous  system.     Nor  has  she  suffered  from  any 
9  complaint.    She  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  would  be  termed  a  nervous 

■  hysterical  subject.  She  is  sensibly  affected  by  accounts  of  human  woes, 
(Specially  among  children ;  but  such  sensibility  by  no  means  explains  the 
mracs  ft  violent  laughter  which  I  have  remarked  in  her  since  the  commence- 
neat  of  the  series  of  e^'ents  to  be  now  related.  These  accesses,  which  have 
Boiiiiag  in  common  with  the  hysterical  crises  which  they  superficially  resemble, 
tre  alwxys  cauxd  by  some  extraordinary  communication  emanating  from  an 
oecuh  intelligence. 

In  September  1890,  while  we  were  staying  in  the  country,  Mme.  X. 
^pnuned  her  right  foot  on  a  very  dark  night.     A  fortnight  after  our  return  to 

M the  (bot  was  almost  well ;  but  shortly  afterwards  I  fell  ill,  and  Mme.  X. 

■iderwciit  much  fatigue  in  nursing  me.  The  injured  foot  then  became  inflamed 
Hid  painful  :  and  the  left  foot  also  became  painful.  For  all  that  winter  Mme. 
X  wsa  obliged  10  tie  up,  the  foot  being  kept  frotn  all  mo\-ement  by  plaster  or 
■Beats  dtcssings.  This  treatment  was  ultimately  abandoned  ;  the  foot  was 
■bnpljr  bound  up  and  crutches  used.  There  was  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of 
wivn)  of  the  joints  of  the  right  foot,  and  we  were  seriously  alarmed. 

At  this  point  certain  friends  talked  to  Mme.  X.  about  the  alleged  facts  of 
Spiritism,  of  which  until  that  date  she  had  had  a  very  vague  notion.  Thej- 
pnned  the  benehceni  inierveniion  of  spirits  in  disease ;  but  had  much  difTi- 
oky  is  inducing  her  to  admit  the  mere  possibility  of  fects  of  this  nature.  1 
an  affirm,  ihciefore,  that  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  these  friends 
Mcceeded  in  vanquishing  Mme.  X.'s  scepticism — which  was  moreover  sup- 
pan«d  try  my  own  objections  to  Spiritism— and  at  last  persuaded  her  to  submit 
Wrsdf  to  the  action  of  the  invisibles.  The  spirit-guide  of  a  group  of  which  one 
of  oar  Erieods  was  a  member  advised  the  intervention  of  the  (spLrit)-doctor  Z. 
A  day  ««s  arranged  when  Dr.  Z.  was  to  visit  Mme.  X.,  and  she  was  informed  of 
the  toe.  Owing  to  oiher  preoccupations  we  completely  forgot  this  rtndtpvoiis. 
On  the  d«y  named^t  was  in  April  i8gi — Dr.  Z.  announced  himself  by  raps  in 
ibc  able.  Only  then  did  we  recollect  the  rrndttvous  agreed  upon.  1  asked 
Or.  Z.  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  (he  injury  to  Mme.  X.'s  foot.  By  tills  of  the 
CabJe,  through  Mme.  X.'s  medium  ship,  he  gave  the  word  "tuberculosis."  He 
amat  that  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  and  of  this  there  had  been 
Mne  indications.  Had  Mme.  X.  been  predisposed  to  tubercle  1  doubt  not  that 
Act  Moold  have  supervened.  Personally,  1  much  feared  this  complication,  and 
Df.  Z.'i  UMwer  (as  1  at  once  thought)  might  well  be  the  mere  reflection  of  my 
fcuv     It  left  me  no  more  anxious  than  before.    We  now  know  that  there  was 

■  bo  no  ttibercolosis.  In  any  case,  Dr.  Z.  ordered  a  merely  soothing  remedy. 
■^kor  DtatmcnL    Some  days  later,  at  our  request.  Dr.  Z.  reappeared  and 

d  to  undertake  the  cure  of  Mme.  X.'i  feet ;  warning  us,  however,  that 


\ 
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. .    .'.-»,rjm,''  but  that  the  patient  would  be 
-  rr  iiiore  or  less  from  her  feet  in  damp 

•a.::iy  subjective,  which  Mme.  X.'s  case 

.  :  Ni.  the  patient  felt  for  the  first  time  a 

.  :;:iication  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  lower 

*  >  'tfKsation  gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of 

.:o  jrms,  the  hands  and  foreanns  began  to 

•trc  Alter  dinner  every  evening,  as  soon  as  the 

-.....;.     At  this  point  the  X.  family  went  into  the 

..   ■  .i«.>:  the  manifestations  took  place  twice  daily 

..    >.     ,  >ua'.ly  the  patient  placed  her  two  hands  on  a 

.^  :c'.->a::on  "  then  began  in  the  feet,  which  began  to 

»    ^     4  .he  body  gradually  shared  in  the  same  move- 

^.    ..      c  l^ands  automatically  detached  themselves  from 

»,.  .1.  >>.v.vks,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arms  assumed 

^ .. .-...  .^r^inbling  catalepsy.     On  one  occasion  when  these 

.,     .  ;^  \  -.larked,  and  the  patient  had  felt  the  whole  of  the 

-,  .!ci!C\i,  she  went  to  bed  and  saw  in  the  dark  an  intense 

*c*,:.  u  ■iiinutes  and  then  gradually  disappeared. 

.,       V  .amily's  return  to  M the  phenomena  changed 

.  .  vv.    »  .nterest.     The  patient  had  begun  to  be  able  to  walk 

V.i  all  forced  and  voluntary  movement  of  the  foot 

.•.**•*;;  =^   «hon  the  movement  was  initiated  by  the  occult 

.  '..^.ci  v\  as  felt.     One  evening,  after  the  usual  sdance,  the 

•v..x.     joxc  a>:ainst  her  will.     An  intelligent  intercourse  was 

V....V  .  .  V  valient  and  the  unseen  agent  or  agents.    The  head 

V .    ^  .*•,    ■.^»»«^*»^'  for  "No,"  three  times  for  a  strong  affirmation. 

., .  .X  .vc  -sometimes  sudden  and  violent  enough  to  cause  some- 

A  .■.v-'»  .uul  phrases  could,  of  course,  be  spelt  out  in  this  way. 

.  .  ,  ..x«;k'.>'»kc  has  never  wholly  ceased  ;  although  the  intensity 

..  ...U.I  "^.i*  now  much  diminished.     The  occult  agent  now  im- 

»  K .  s*i  Mnu*.  X.'s  hands  with  movements  which  trace  in  the 

,^  v-.x  oi  tlu*  alphabet ; — a  plan  which  works  well  and  quickly. 

.  »o  .1  wMiing  medium  ;  .ind  this  power  first  showed  itself  in  a 

.  ^   .^o  !»My  in  the  countr>'  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

4    ^';;v'»  one  day,  with  no  thought  of  these  unseen  agencies, 

.  4  .i  \ '.  ^v    vJi  hci  hand  checked.     Warned  by  a  special  sensation,  she 

.^     ^.,      iU'i  hand  placed  itself  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began 

.....  V   *  A  ■'♦!»»»;  predictions.     The  writings  retained  this  tone  only  for 

4  K    •^»oll  \\w  communications  became  trivial  in  character,  and, 

v.x  i^.i^Mul  instances,  have  since  remained  so. 

^,^  .^».„^.non  followed  shortly  afterwards.     One  day  Mme.  X.  felt 

^^    >  ixMvv  !umi  her  arm-chair  and  compelled  to  stand  upright. 

,^    *vSo!\'  luuly  then  executed  a  systematic  calisthenic  exercise,  in 

*^'      ,     .,  ^^^.M.nj'*  wne  regulated  and  made  rhythmic  with  finished  art. 

o»N^v  on  lollowing  days,  and  towards  the  end  of  each  performance 

,  {uniiH  oi  two  hours'  duration — the  movements  acquired  ex- 

\Im«»«    \   has  never  had  the  smallest  notion  of  chamber-g)'m- 

»^?      /«   o»  oiluMwiM*.  and  these  movements  would  have  been  ver>' 

..J, .  j^,^^!  she  attempted  them  of  her  own  will.     Yet  at  the  end 
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tittiA  peifbnnance  she  was  neither  fatigued  nor  out  of  breath.  All  was  going 
«dl,  aad  Dr.  Z.  had  announced  that  henceforth  his  attentions  would  not  be 
■ecdod,  when  next  day  a  singular  accident  threw  everything  back.  Mme.  X. 
ta4  BMUSted  wKh  ^^al  precaution  upon  a  low  chair  with  four  legs  and  a  large 
tase  •(  support  u>  taike  an  object  from  a  wardrobe.  Just  as  she  was  about  to 
deaeend,  tbe  diair  was  violently  snatched  from  under  her  feet  and  pushed  to  a 
fattnoe.  Mme.  X.  (eil  an  the  diseased  foot,  and  the  cure  had  to  begin  again. 
(la  a  *aibseqtient  letter  Dr.  X.  explains  that  by  Mme.  X.'s  account  this  move- 
■eai  was  distinctiy  due  to  an  iimisibU  force ;  no  natural  slipping  of  the  chair.] 

Mme.  X.  was  accustomed  to  bandage  her  own  foot  every  morning.  One 
tey  tfae  was  astonished  to  feel  her  bands  seized  and  guided  by  an  occult  force. 
Fram  that  day  onwards  the  bandaging  was  done  according  to  all  the  mles  of 
tte  ant.  and  with  a  perfection  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  skilful 
«Icao  rfehher  hemisphere.  Although  ver^'  adroit  wilh  her  hands.  Mme.  X. 
kad  never  bad  occasion  10  practise  nursing  or  to  study  minor  surgery,  yet  the 
tMiiU|[i  I  ibut  autemaiiially  applied  were  irreproachable,  and  were  admired  by 
miy  one.  %Vlien  Mme.  X.  wished  to  renew  the  bandages,  she  placed  the 
Wtn^  aD  rolled  up  upon  a  table  within  reach  of  her  hand,  and  her  hand  then 
anBawrtcally  took  the  bandage  which  best  suited  the  occult  operation. 

Mmc-  X.  is  accustomed  to  arrange  her  own  hair.  One  morning  she  said 
iHigluagiy.  "  I  wish  that  a  Court  hairdresser  would  do  my  hair  for  me ;  my 
anw  are  iircd"  At  once  she  felt  her  bands  acting  automatically,  and  with  no 
bSifBe  for  bcr  arms,  which  seemed  to  be  held  up  ;  and  the  result  was  a  compli- 
CMadfi't^'v,  whichinno  way  resembled  her  usual  simple  mode  of  arrangcment- 

TIm  oddest  of  all  these  automatic  phenomena  consisted  in  extremely  grace- 
*  which  Mme.  X.  was  caused  to  execute  with  her  arms — gestures  as 
)  of  etoaiion  or  adoration  of  some  imaginary  divinity,  or  gesttitcs  of 
!■■» Ill  liiMi  When  the  occult  agent  placed  her  before  the  portrait  of  bcr  son 
wtaam  ahe  k>si  five  years  ago  the  scene  became  really  affecting,  and  moved 
Uaie.  X  beiscdf  to  tears.  The  few  persons  who  witnessed  this  spectacle  are 
HiLul  that  il  was  worthy  of  the  powers  of  the  greatest  actress.  Of  such  a  gift 
Mna.  X.  has  nothing  ;  her  nature  is  simple  and  frank,  but  cold  rather  than 


Ai  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1H89  Mme.  X.  once  saw  the  "  Javanese  dance," 
OMVKinx  of  rhythmic  motions  of  ihe  body  with  contortions  of  the  anns.  The 
•ecah  Kgcnis  caused  her  to  repeat  this  dance  several  times  with  perfect  exe- 

{Diiliking  these  phenomena,]  Mme.  X.  has  tried  very  hard  to  free  herself 
fanm  llib  control,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  cold  water, 
bf  Mraoyly  resisting  all  communications,  and  by  "passes  of  disengagement" 
cseciUcd  by  a  h)'pnotiser.  [Tliis  has  reduced  the  phenomena  almost  entirely  to 
■■lomatic  writing,  which,  though  vague  or  fantastic  when  dealing  with  ordinary 
Itfacs,  is  precise  and  intelhgenl  on  medical  questions.] 

TIku  far  the  phenomena  recorded  have  been  purely  subjective  ;  in  those 
^oA  fallow  there  is  something  objective  also.  When  one  has  the  honour  to 
k(tieai«d  by  a  physician  of  Dr.  Z.'i  celebrity  (I)  ordinary  kindness  bids  one 
McMimcs  think  of  benefiting  one's  neighbour.  One  of  the  officials  of  my  de- 
IUIB1CSI  bad  suffered  for  many  years  from  pleurodynia,  which  occasionally  laid 
te  up  aliogetlier.  and  also  from  frequent  attacks  of  sick  headache.  Dr.  Z.  was 
d  prescribed  an  internal  treatment  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  con- 
d  miiiljr  of  "  dosnnetric  granules  "  ;  [which  this  great  oflficia]  surgeon  had 
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.--.  '.r.e.  X.  to  perform  '*  passes  of 

-  .    :  r.rr.e.     It  was  noticeable  that 

-  z     oience,  Mme.  X.'s  hands  were 
-:  :r:ni  the  patient's  face,  without 

. .  :  never  of  herself  have  given  to 

-  .T  two  years  now  the  patient  has 

,-.;  .J-  is,  if  not  altogether  cured,  at 

.— Tr.  Z.,  after  one  of  these  seances, 

r  \  liked  home,  and  made  him  e\e- 

.  .  nurtions  which  drew  the  attention 

^     .*band  was  ill  in  hospital,  came  cr\-- 

..   ;*:  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  cured, 

•  :and.     He  promised  to  do  so,  and 

r^v'sce     Next  morning  A.  went  to  the 

^ . .     *•  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  besides  what 

,-  :T:alady.     I  have  been  shaken  about 

..  .:ei:  movements  which  I  could  not  con- 

:j5band  that  Dr.  Z.  had  taken  him  in 

.  .     The  patient  is  going  about  as  usual 

•-.iTionary  affection  allows  him  to  be. 
,  r  myself  consulted  Dr.  Z.  as  to  patients 
vcasion  he  has  given  a  precise  diagnosis 
o*\:j:  mainly  of  dosimetric  granules,  some- 
Fhese  facts  have  been  repeated  many 
.  J.  for  the  advice  which  he  has  given  me. 
::a- .  and  when  I  showed  fears  as  to  certain 
..  ^-J.  he  took  pains  to  reassure  me,  but  stuck 
'^i  to  repent  having  followed  the  advice  of 
..    « .*:*.d  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  state  distinctly 
...^  on  has  been  submitted  to  him  the  replies 
I !  astonishing  clearness  and  precision.     I 
.-.i  vms  obtained  on  other  subjects,  in  which 
ic-.t'iurc  in  leading  us  wrong.     He — or  some 
e  us,  ^vith  minute  and  intimate  detail,  the 
»^o  were  found  on  inquiry  to  be  alive  and 
,:?.v.'*  tends  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  occult 
t(«i\  seen  two  luminous  rays  projected  upon 
ii  ch  I  have  spoken  above.    The  rays  were 
.*.M*.plete  darkness,  but  were   seen  in  partial 
;t  :>.e  sun  passing  through  small  openings  into 
j^uv.uation,  it  was  shared  on  two  occasions  by 
-  lirt'ady  spoken.     I  myself  never  saw  the  rays, 
«    v^e  said  to  have  been  seen  by  somnambulists 
.  t.-  under  certain  circumstances  from  the  human 

*.    \  jivids  the  following  remarks  : — 

Vk  }V.  X.  should  have  at  some  time  heard  myself 
*^  »i  the  medicaments  prescribed.     But  when  she 
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_        -,,  and  formuiaied  in  detail  a  rational  ireaimeni,  I  am 

rr'iSiu  this  did  not  come  from  ber  own  mind.    She  has  never  studied  any 

*:ich  of  medicine — neither  the  therapeutic  art  itself,  northe  minorart  of  com- 

«in|;  Tirmulse-     Nor  could  I  have  been  acting  suggestively,  since  my  own 

>-!»  w«r«  often  quite  different  from  those  which  the  occult  agent  dictated : 

■  'fvi,  initccd,  my  unconscious  self  acted  upon  Mme.  X.'s  consciousness,  which 

-~~-nt  to  me  a  somewhat  too  elaborate  view. 

The  dosimetric  granules  are  a  convenient  mode  of  administering  alkaloids, 

(tyoMHla,  and  other  toxic  principles,  and  I  have  often  been  alarmed  at  the 

teei  wbich  Or.  Z.  prescribed.     1  confess  that  I  was  astonished  lo  tind  chat 

W   occult  agCDt   who  thus  claimed  lo  be  a   bygone   Professor   should   have 

•elected  a  form  of  medication  on  which  the  Faculty  look  with  no  approv- 

iaseye- 

A*  la  Mm&  X.'s  foot,  I  have  n  JSrm  convMinn  that  it  was  healed  by  the 
ibltlunical  movemems  imposed,  and  by  the  "magneiisaiion"  of  the  occult 
afcm. 

Von  ask  me  whether  I  consider  these  agents  as  belonging  to  the  human 
qp^.  pTOvisionally,  Yes ;  unless  we  admit  that  there  exists,  superposed 
gpoB  oar  ■rorld,  another  world  of  beings  distinct  from  humanity,  but  knowing 
ii  and  Utidying  it  as  we  study  the  other  regions  of  nature,  and  assuming  for 
iJk  ukc  oif  amusement  or  for  some  other  motive  the  riU  of  our  departed 
fncsda. 

Dr.  X.  concludes  with  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  such  influence 

dangers  which  he  thitiics  that  Mme.  X.  avoided  by  her 

3  of  temperament  and  resolute  maintenance  of  seli'-comroi. 

The  Miwi/ already  meDiioncd  as  introducing  us  to  this  cose  sends  us 

(Hmj,    Ift93)  (he  following  corroborative  statement.     He  is,   it  may  be 

obicr»Ld,  htmsetf  a  physician. 

I  hare  frequently  seen  Mme.  X.  For  the  last  year  or  two  she  has  had  no 
■ore  phenomena  :  but  about  two  years  ago  she  presented  some  curious 
tymplMnt.  In  the  first  place,  when  she  conversed  with  the  late  Dr.  Z.,  her 
t»  nllrid  magneliscr,  his  replies  were  made  by  movements  of  her  head.  She 
wonU  KJl  herself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  according  as  Dr.  Z.  wished  to  say  yes 
«  aa,  Ukrrc  were  either  two  or  three  backward  movements  of  her  head.  Her 
bead  thrtw  itMlf  backwards  with  force,  and  gave  a  vigorous  blow  to  the  chair- 
>ttck.  Tlii*  muvcment  was  sometimes  so  violent  thai  the  shock  was  painful, 
■  ■■  that  Mme.  X.  cried  out  at  the  sharpness  of  the  blows.  Long  sentences  could 
'  us  be  given,  for  when  the  alphabet  was  spelt  out  there  were  movements  and 
■.■:tr»%  firen  wilh  the  head,  just  as  in  ordinary  Spiritistic  conversations  there 
amtiks  oflhe  tabic.  Of^en,  also,  while  one  was  lalking  with  Mme.  X.,  there 
MM  novoncnts  <rf  her  head,  indicating  that  the  so-called  Dr.  Z.  was  taking 
|HI  iatfae  diaciiuion,  and  approving  or  disapproving  such  and  such  a  phrase. 
Mim  null.  Mme.  X.  would  unconsciously  articulate  a  few  words  with  her  lips, 
lad  (bete  words  were  professedly  dictated  by  Ur.  Z.  As  to  the  other  pheno- 
WtiB,  I  lttv«  twice  been  present  at  (he  ample,  scmi-ccstatic  movements  of 
HlMaticK)  and  prayer  which  Mme.  X.  made  against  her  will.  It  was  a  curious 
K«ae  ;  far  Mme.  X.  preserved  her  consciousness  all  the  time  and  continued  to 
trik  10  tn  white  eKccuiing  this  strange  and  complicated  mimicry.  It  is  to  be 
^u  I  lO  thai  Mme.  X.  is  a  person  of  calm  nature,  and  rather  apathetic  than 
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,   -<.  >  healthy,  and  reasonable  in  char- 
previous  hallucincition.     She  is  an 
-<  •  •i^l'.y  enjoys  general  confidence  and 

-.>cr:  tions  written  by  Mme.  X.*s  hand. 

Pharmacol  (jeal  prescriptions,  by  the 

:  -..jfc'  Dosimctrique  (Paris,  1872).     Both 

■  ...1  English  practice;  the  doses  of  arsenic 

..    :!   :he  other,   being  rather  stronger  than 

^      .iL^n  contains  several  ingredients,  in  what 

* 

•    '.  -.n  life  was  gay  and  fond  of  practical  jokes. 

.-.^    uve   become   increasingly  complex.      One 

-» -;'.i:ige  manufacture  of  inward  romances  can  be 

.  ^v.  JL  great  deal  more  of  it  in  the  world  than  is 

i.ive  myself  received  so  many  cases  of  these 

a>   though  a   number   of  different   spirits   were 

some  automatist's  hand — that   I   have  come  to 

o:  some  law  of  dreams,  so  to  call  it,  as  yet  but 

Tru'  alleged  personalities  are  for  the  most  part 

.>a:  purposely  unidentifiable ;  they  give  themselves 

,  w  w>  !!ames,  and  they  are  produced  and  disappear  as 

^,>    ,j  .1  tuiuiic  stage.      The  main  curiosity  of  such  cases 

.    v.>i>i.ciice  and  complexity  ;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space 

.      V-    *.iKer  ones  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  them  justice. 

.  s'^      >csc  *  no  need  for  me  to  give  any  of  my  own  ca^es; 

.^  ..  ^   ^v-vH.'.  vase  has  been  specially  well  observed  and  reported 

.  X  ^   •    »  ^  •  V  >.  iiumy  of  my  readers  are  probably  already  acquainted, 

■w.'ov's  P€s  Indes  a  la  plan^te  Mars:  Etude  sur  un  cas 

..-,■*.     iu\'  Glossolalie  (Paris  and  Geneva,   1900).      1   shall 

^.    xxMK'  xv»iMinents  on  that  striking  record,  which  all  students 

,.  .skv.>»  *'ushl  to  study  in  detail. 

^1^     I     ^.r:vns  no  doubt,  to  any  croup  which  pursues  for  many 

X.     v'^Mt  uniamiliar  line  of  inquiry  that  those  of  their  points 

..   ,.^^    r.Ni  .i'*'».uli-il  j:et  gradually  admitted,  so  that  as  they  become 

i  .w   u'*^  points  they  may  scarcely  observe  what  change  has  taken 

w  ,  u-  'VNs*[<i^*"  **f  ^'*^  ^^^-     ^^^^  reader  of  early  volumes  of  the 

..    .  vV  K    ^»n  often  observe  this  kind  of  progress  of  opinion. 

51  •«    'losN^^ot   Mournoy's  book  indicates  in  a  remarkable  way  how 

.  .*,  !,  '  4\v*  !l^•\s^l  «»i  the  psychology  of  the  last  twenty  years.     The  book 

?iK«.iil  v*i  H5MI0.1H  ihrotighout — is  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  critically 

.,..1;.    »'»    '•'»   ii^'-»*'"^*"^   o^  ^^6  quasi-supernormal   phenomena   with 

:  Jv«*'"*      ^'''■'■*  ^*^*'^  amass  of  conceptions  a  competent  psychologist 

,v..t  IV.  ..  .  *'.»*■»  »"  i^^s  realm,  which  the  official  science  of  twenty 

i  *v  wwVi  stomach  our  hinting  at  ! 
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Oic  importnnt  point  may  be  noticed  ai  once  as  decisively  corroborating 
t  conietttioo  of  my  own  made  long  ago,  and  al  a  time  when  it  probably 
tf^m'^  iantaslic  to  many  readers.  Arguing  for  the  potential  eontmuity  of 
loiiliiliiiul  Dientaiion  (as  against  those  who  urged  that  there  were  only 
Dccaiiona)  flashes  of  submerged  thought,  like  scattered  dreams),  I  said 
tim  it  woald  soon  be  found  needful  to  press  this  notion  of  a  continuous 
ia«l  self  to  the  utmost,  if  *re  were  not  prepared  to  admit  a  con- 
I  spiritual  guidance  or  possession.  Now,  in  fact,  with  Professor 
Floumoy^s  subject  the  whole  discussion  turns  on  this  very  point.  There 
I*  mv^esiionably  a  condnuons  and  complex  series  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
gaaig  on  beneath  the  threshold  of  consciousness  of  M"'  "  H^^ne  Smith,'' 
b  tins  Bubtnerged  menia^ion  due  in  any  degiee  or  in  any  manner  to  the 
"frmttf"  of  spirits  other  than  M"°  Smith's  own?  That  is  the  broad 
qMstion:  but  it  is  complicated  here  by  a  subsidiary  question:  whether, 
imtdy,  any  pnrvious  incarnations  of  M"*  Smith's— other  phases  of  her 
on  vpiritual  history,  noM'  involving  complex  relationship  with  the  past — 
have  any  part  in  the  crowd  of  personalities  which  seem  struggling  to 
s  themselves  through  her  quite  heal'.hy  organism. 
"  Smith,  I  should  at  once  say,  is  not,'  and  never  has  been,  a  paid 
At  the  dale  of  M.  Flournoy's  book,  she  occupied  a  leading  post 
on  the  staff  o!  %  large  maison  de  commerce  at  Geneva,  and  gave  stances 
to  ber  friends  simply  because  she  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  her  mediumistic 
famtties,  and  was  herself  interested  in  their  explanation. 

Her  organism,  1  repeat,  is  regarded,  both  by  herself  and  by  others,  as 
>  iTvtte  healthy  one.  M"*  Smith,  says  Professor  Flournoy,  declares  dis- 
maij  that  she  is  perfectly  sound  in  body  and  mind, — in  no  way  lacking  in 
equUbritnn, — and  indignantly  repudiates  thi:  idea  that  there  is  any  hurtful 
w  the  slightest  danger  in  mediumship  as  she  practises  it 
1  so  tar  from  being  abnormal,"  she  wntes,  "  that  I  have  never 

B  to  clear-flighted,  so  tucid,  so  capable  of  judging  rapidly  on  all  paiots, 

nice  I  have  been  developed  as  a  medium."     No  one  appears  to  dispute 

miiiiin.  which  the  facts  of  M*^  Smith's  pr<^;ress  in  her  line  of  business 
y  confirm. 

"  It  is  in  fact  incontestable  "  (continues  Professor  Fioumoy,  p.  41),  "  that 
HO^ne  bu  a  head  extremely  well  organised ;  and  that  from  3  business 
;nnil  of  new  she  manages  admirably  the  very  important  and  complicated 
de^aniDBit  of  which  she  is  at  the  head  in  this  large  shop  where  she  is 
(Bploycd;  so  that  10  accuse  her  of  being  morbid  simply  because  she  is  a 
iBcdiuin  is  10  say  the  hast  an  inadmissible  pelitio  prindpii  so  long  as  the 
(o;  Damre  of  mediumship  remains  a  thing  so  obscure  and  open  to  discus- 
Ma  w  b  uill  the  case.  .  .  . 

"It  ii  dear  thai  there  exist  amid  the  ranks  of  the  learned  faculty 
omn  spirits  narrow  and  limited,  strong  in  their  own  specialiiios,  bm 
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ready  to  cast  their  anathemas  at  whatever  does  not  fit  in  with  their 
preconceived  ideas,  and  to  treat  as  morbid,  pathological,  insane,  every- 
thing which  differs  from  the  normal  type  of  human  nature,  such  as  they 
have  conceived  it  on  the  model  of  their  own  small  personalities.  .  .  . 

*'  But  in  the  first  place  the  essential  criterion  in  judging  of  a  human 
being's  value  is  not  the  question  whether  he  is  in  good  or  bad  health,  like 
or  unlike  other  people,  but  whether  he  fulfils  adequately  his  special  task — 
how  he  acquits  himself  of  the  functions  incumbent  on  him,  and  what  may 
be  expected  or  hoped  from  him.  I  am  not  aware  that  Miss  Smith's 
psychical  faculties  have  ever  interfered  with  her  accomplishment  of  any  of 
her  duties ;  rather  they  have  helped  her  therein ;  for  her  normal  and  con- 
•cious  activity  has  often  found  an  unexpected  assistance — which  non- 
mediums  lack  1 — in  her  subliminal  inspirations  and  her  automatisms,  which 
effect  a  useful  end. 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  far  from  being  demonstrated  that  medium- 
ship  is  a  pathological  phenomenon.  It  is  abnormal,  no  doubt,  in  the  sense 
of  being  rare,  exceptional;  but  rarity  is  not  morbidity.  The  few  years 
during  which  these  phenomena  have  been  seriously  and  scientifically 
studied  have  not  been  enough  to  allow  us  to  pronounce  on  their  true 
nature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  countries  where  these  studies 
have  been  pushed  the  furthest,  in  England  and  America,  the  dominant 
view  among  the  savants  who  have  gone  deepest  into  the  matter  is  not  at 
all  unfavourable  to  mediumship;  and  that,  far  from  regarding  it  as  a 
s[>ecial  case  of  hysteria,  they  see  in  it  a  faculty  superior,  advantageous, 
healthy,  of  which  hysteria  is  a  form  of  degenerescence,  a  pathological 
parody,  a  morbid  caricature." 

The  phenomena  which  this  sensitive  presents  (H^l^ne  Smith  is  Pro- 
fffsiior  Floumoy's  pseudonym  for  her)  cover  a  range  which  looks  at 
first  very  wide,  although  a  clearer  analysis  shows  that  these  varieties  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  self-suggestion  will  perhaps  account  for 
all  of  them. 

l*here  is,  to  begin  with,  every  kind  of  automatic  irruption  of  subliminal 
into  supraliminal  life.  As  Professor  Floumoy  says  (p.  45) :  "Phenomena 
of  hypermnesia,  divinations,  mysterious  findings  of  lost  objects,  happy 
inspirations,  exact  presentiments,  just  intuitions,  teleological  (purposive  or 
holpful)  automatisms,  in  short,  of  every  kind;  she  possesses  in  a  high 
decree  this  small  change  of  genius — which  constitutes  a  more  than  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  those  distractions 
and  moments  of  absence  of  mind  which  accompany  her  visions;  and 
which,  moreover,  generally  pass  unobserved." 

At  stances — where  the  deeper  change  has  no  inconveniences — 
H^l^nc  undergoes  a  sort  of  self-hypnotisation  which  produces  various 
lethargic  and  somnambulistic  states.  And  when  she  is  alone  and  safe 
from  interruption  she  has  spontaneous  visions,  during  which  there  may 
1)0  some  approach  to  ecstasy.    At  the  s^nces  she  experiences  positive 
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,  and    also  negative  hallucinations,   or  systematised  anaes- 

t,  so  Ihat,  for  instance,  she  will  cease  to  see  some  person  present, 

aptOMUf  one  who  is  to  be  the  recipient  or  messages  in  tiie  course  of  the 

"  li  seems  as  though  a  dream-iiVe  incoherence  presided  over 

I  prelintnary  work  of  disaggregaiion,  in  which  the  normal  perceptions 

I  artaitrarily  split  up  or  absorbed  by  the  subconscious  personality — 

r  for  materials  with  which  to  compose  the  hallucinations  which  it  is 

Then,  when  the  stance  begins,  the  main  actor  is  HSIfene's 

:  Ziefoid  (a  pseudonym  for  Cagliostro)  who  speaks  and  writes  through 

wt,  snd  ta,  in  fact,  either  her  leading  spirit-control  or  (much  more  pro- 

1kb)y)  her  most  developed  form  of  second^iry  personality. 

H^Knc,  indeed,  has  sometimes  the  impression  of  becoming  Leopwid 
tor  >  inomeat  (p.  117).  Professor  Flournoy  compares  this  sensation  with 
(he  expcnence  of  Mr.  Hill  Tout  {Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p,  309),  who 
Isb  hunseir  becomitig  his  own  father,  who  is  manifesting  through  him. 
It  iboald  be  added  that,  although  somewhat  pompous,  Leopold  always 
apfc^n  both  Mn»ible  and  dignified.  "  Leopold,"  says  Professor  Flournoy 
(p.  134)  "cenainly  manilests  a  very  honourable  and  amiable  side  of  M"' 
Smttl]'*  character,  and  in  taking  him  as  her  'guide'  she  has  followed 
laapinUMms  which  are  doubtless  among  the  highest  in  her  nature." 

The  high  moral  quality  of  the^e  automatic  communications,  on  which 
PrafcKor  Floamoy  thus  insists,  is  a  phenomenon  worth  consideration.  I 
do  DM  mean  that  it  is  specially  strange  in  the  case  of  M"'  Smith.  She 
tppean  to  be  (if  the  phrase  is  thought  permissible  in  describing  a  medium) 
■  pcnon  of  remarkably  well-regulated  mind.  One  is  not  surprised  that 
Bcr  lublinioa)  scli  should  be  as  blameless  as  her  supraliminal.  But  in 
reafaiy  tbe  remark  here  made  by  Professor  Floutnoy  has  a  much  wider 
iffiliCatioD.  The  almost  universally  high  moral  tone  of  genuinely  auto- 
maac  uttcnxnces — whether  claimed  as  spirit  communications  or  pro- 
Wadirg  otnriDosly  from  the  automatist  himself — has  not,  I  think,  been 
~  f  noticed,  or  adequately  explained.     1  will  mention  two  points 

ave  struck  me  as  specially  noticeable.  In  the  first  place  i  have 
aiy  puipii  and  other  attacks  on  "spiritualism,"  under  which  name 
:  utterance  is  commonly  included,  and  I  cannot  remember 
!  in  which  such  an  attack  has  been  made  effective  by  the 
qootatloo  of  passages  of  immoral  tendency — base,  cruel,  or  impure.  The 
:'uck,  M  tar  as  1  know,  has  always  been  of  a  kind  which,  in  the  eye 
the  philoMiphrr,  is  rather  complimentary  to  the  writings  attacked.  For 
.  leeim  (and  this  is  the  second  pomt  to  which  I  wished  to  call  attention 
mv)  that  no  one  of  the  various  conflicting  Churches  has  been  able  to 
dMB  the  general  dritt  of  automatic  messages  as  making  for  its  s;>ecial 
meta.  The  various  concr><versialists,  where  they  have  been  candid,  have 
ifcililill  inofal  elevation,  but, — from  their  various  opposing  points  of 
lie*, — have  agreed  in  deploring  theolojiical  laxity. 

I  atuit  indeed  con/ess  myself  unable  lo  explain  why  it  is  that  beneath 
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the  frequent  incoherence,  frequent  commonplaceness,  frequent  pomposity 
of  these  messages  there  should  almost  always  be  a  substratum  of  better 
sense,  of  truer  catholicity,  than  is  usually  to  be  heard  except  from  the 
leading  minds  of  the  generation.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  hidden  way 
the  Zeit-Geist  affects  the  subliminal  strata  even  of  persons  superficially 
narrow  and  bigoted  by  an  influence  urging  them  all  in  somewhat  the  same 
direction ; — so  that  the  best  available  thought  of  the  age  is  inspiring  the 
age  more  profoundly  than  we  know.  And  it  is  possible  also  that  these 
utterances  may  bear  in  reality  some  obscure  relation  to  truths  profounder 
than  we  have  as  yet  normally  acquired.  What  is  omitted,  indeed,  from 
current  beliefs  is  as  significant  as  what  is  added  thereto,  and  the  general 
product  looks  more  like  a  very  poor  account  of  something  which  in  itself 
is  great  and  new,  but  dimly  apprehended,  than  like  a  compromise  between 
conflicting  dogmas,  or  a  selection  from  familiar  hortatory  themes. 

836.  Thus  much  I  think  it  was  fair  to  say ; — or  I  may  speak  mcnr 
strongly  and  maintain  that  thus  much  it  was  a  positive  duty  to  insist  upon. 
It  is  only  right  that  this  mass  of  communications,  taken  as  a  whole^ 
should  be  defended  from  the  random  accusations  of  journalist  or 
pulpiteer. 

But,  in  view  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  may  here  define  the  limited  extent 
to  which  my  support  of  the  content  of  automatic  messages  goes. 

I  think,  then,  that  in  evidential  messages — where  there  is  real  reason 
to  believe  that  an  identified  spirit  is  communicating — there  is  a  marked 
and  independent  consensus  on  such  matters  as  these  spirits  profess  them- 
selves able  to  discuss.  And,  again,  in  non-evidential  messages — in  com- 
munications which  probably  proceed  from  the  automatist's  subliminal 
self — I  hold  that  there  is  a  remarkable  and  undesigned  concordance  in 
high  moral  tone,  and  also  in  avoidance  of  certain  prevalent  tenets,  which 
many  of  the  automatists  do  supraliminally  hold  as  true.  But  I  also 
insist  that  these  subliminal  messages,  even  when  not  incoherent,  are 
generally  dream-like,  and  often  involve  tenets  which  (though  never  in  my 
experience  base  or  immoral)  are  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  are  probably 
to  be  referred  to  mere  self-suggestion. 

Prominent  among  such  tenets  is  one  which  forms  a  large  part  of  M'^ 
Smith's  communications;  namely,  the  doctrine  of  retmcamattan^  or  of 
successive  lives  spent  by  each  soul  upon  this  planet 

The  simple  fact  that  such  was  probably  the  opinion  both  of  Plato  and 
of  Virgil  shows  that  there  is  nothing  here  which  is  alien  to  the  best  reason 
or  to  the  highest  instincts  of  men.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  realise  any 
theory  of  the  direci  creation  of  spirits  at  such  different  stages  of  advance^ 
ment  as  those  which  enter  upon  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  mortal  man. 
There  must^  one  feels,  be  some  kind  of  continuity — some  form  of  spiritual 
Past  Yet  for  reincarnation  there  is  at  present  no  valid  evidence ;  and 
it  must  be  my  duty  to  show  how  its  assertion  in  any  given  instance — 
I      M^  Smith's  included— constitutes  in  itself  a  strong  argument  in  fiivour 
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^^^^^^Kfii  which  it  appears. 

^^^^HPnWT  civilised  men  have  received  what  they  have  regarded  as  a 
^iSSiSan  (which  has  generally  been  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  first 
ddnrery)  lhe>-  have  naturally  endeavoured  to  complete  and  systematise 
it  a»  well  as  they  could.  In  so  doin^  they  have  mostly  aimed  at  three 
objects;  (i)  to  understand  AS  much  as  possible  of  the  secrets  of  the  uni- 
««ne  ;  (»)  to  jtitlify  as  far  as  possilde  Heaven's  dealings  with  men  ;  and 
(j)  lo  mffwvpriate  »s  far  as  possible  the  favour  or  benefit  which  the  revcU- 
tioB  may  show  as  possibly  accruing  to  believers.  For  all  these  purposes 
Ae  doetritM!  of  tcincamation  has  proved  useful  in  many  countries  and 
tima.  But  in  no  case  could  it  stem  more  appropriate  than  in  this  last 
Kwelation  {so  (O  icnu  it)  through  automatic  messages  and  the  like.  And 
«i  matici  of  history,  a  ceitam  vigorous  preacher  of  the  new  faith,  known 
oader  tbe  name  of  Allan  Kardec,  took  up  reincarnaiionist  tenets,  enforced 
llwai  (u  chere  is  reason  to  believe)  by  strong  suggestion  Ufjon  the  minds 
of  vmriona  autotnatic  writets,  and  set  them  forth  in  dogmatic  works  which 
lave  had  much  influence,  especially  among  I^tin  nations,  from  their  clarity, 
-  mmuMiay,  and  intrinsic  reasonableness.  Yet  the  data  thus  collected  were 
Aaoltitriy  insufficient,  and  the  Livr<  dts  Esfirits  must  simply  rank  as  the 
pemature  formulation  of  a  new  religion — the  premature  systematisation 
of  a  nascent  science. 

I  follow  Professor  Floumoy  in  believing  that  the  teaching  of  that  work 
ant  h*"re  directly  or  indirtctly  influenced  the  mind  of  M"*  Smith,  and 
« tbcTcfore  responsible  for  her  claim  to  these  incarnations  previous  to  that 
wUcb  ahr  now  undergoes  or  enjoys. 

On  the  general  scheme  here  followed,  each  Jncarnaiion,  if  rhe  last  has 
been  ti»ed  anghi,  ought  to  represent  some  advance  in  the  scale  of  being. 
If  (XK  earth-hfe  has  been  misused,  the  next  carth-li/e  ought  to  afford 
f  for  expiation — or  for  further  praciice  in  the  special  virtue 
been  imperfectly  acquired.  Thus  M""  Smith's  present  life  in  a 
e  pCM^tion  may  be  thought  to  atone  for  her  overmuch  pride  in  her 
laH  iOEanution — as  Marie  Antoinette. 

But  tbe  mention  of  Marie  Antoinette  suggests  the  risk  which  this 
tbeory  foflen — of  assuming  that  one  is  the  issue  of  a  distinguished  line 
tt  apcritoal  progenitors ;  insomuch  that,  with  whatever  temporary  sets- 
bac^  noe  is  sure  in  the  end  lo  find  oneself  in  a  leading  position. 

Pythagoras  indeed,  was  content  with  the  secondary  hero  Euphorbus 
■a  ha  bysone  sell.  But  in  our  d:iys  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford  and  Mr.  Edward 
Uaoland  must  needs  have  been  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Divine. 
Aad  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  n.ituraliy  well  to  the  front  in  these  setf-mulli- 
plKwfana,  took  possession  of  most  of  the  leading  pcrionaces  of  antiquity 
wiMMB  be  cnuld  manage  to  siring  together  in  chronoli^ical  sequence. 
I;  t* obvious  that  any  number  of  re-born  souls  can  play  at  this  game;  but 
whoe  m  one  adduces  any  evidence  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on. 
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Even  Pythagoras  does  not  appear  to  have  adduced  any  evidence  beyond 
his  ipse  dixit  for  his  assertion  that  the  alleged  shield  of  Euphorbus  had  in 
reality  been  borne  by  that  mythical  hero.  Meantime  the  question  as  to 
\/  reincarnation  has  actually  been  put  to  a  very  few  spirits  who  have  given 
some  real  evidence  of  their  identity.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  of  these 
has  claimed  to  know  anything  personally  of  such  an  incident ;  although 
all  have  united  in  saying  that  their  knowledge  was  too  limited  to  allow  them 
to  generalise  on  the  matter. 

H^l^ne's  controls  and  previous  incarnations — to  return  to  our  subject 
— do  perhaps  suffer  from  the  general  fault  of  aiming  too  high.  She  has 
to  her  credit  a  control  from  the  planet  Mars ;  one  pre-incamation  as  an 
Indian  Princess ;  and  a  second  (as  I  have  said)  as  Marie  Antoinette., . 

837.  In  each  case  there  are  certain  impressive  features  in  the  im- 
personation ;  but  in  each  case  also  careful  analysis  negatives  the  idea  that 
we  can  be  dealing  with  a  personality  really  revived  from  a  former  epoch, 
or  from  a  distant  planet ; — and  leaves  us  inclined  to  explain  everything  by 
"  cryptomnesia "  (as  Professor  Floumoy  calls  submerged  memory),  and 
that  subliminal  inventiveness  of  which  we  already  know  so  much. 

The  Martian  control  was  naturally  the  most  striking  at  first 
sight.  Its  reality  was  supported  by  a  Martian  language,  written  in  a 
Martian  alphabet,  spoken  with  fluency,  and  sufficiently  interpreted  into 
French  to  show  that  such  part  of  it,  at  any  rate,  as  could  be  committed  to 
writing  was  actually  a  grammatical  and  coherent  form  of  speech. 

And  here  I  reach  an  appropriate  point  at  which  to  remark  that  this 
book  of  Professor  Floumoy 's  is  not  the  first  account  which  has  been 
published  of  M"^  H^lbne.  Professor  Lemattre,  of  Geneva,  printed  two 
papers  about  her  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Psychiques :  first,  a  long 
article  in  the  number  for  Marcii-April,  1897 — then  a  reply  to  M.  Lef(6bure 
in  the  number  for  May-June,  1897.  In  these  papers  he  distinctly  claims 
supernormal  powers  for  M"*  Hei^ne,  implying  a  belief  in  her  genuine 
possession  by  spirits,  and  even  in  her  previous  incarnations,  and  in 
the  extra-terrene  or  ostensibly  Martian  language.  I  read  these  papeis 
at  the  time,  but  put  them  aside  as  inconclusive,  mainly  because  that 
very  language,  on  which  M.  Lemaitre  seemed  most  to  rely,  appeared  to 
me  so  obviously  factitious  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  an  observer  who  could  believe  that  denizens  of  another  planet 
talked  to  each  other  in  a  language  corresponding  in  every  particular  with 
simple  French  idioms,  and  including  such  words  as  guisa  for  quei^  quisk  for 
quelle^  vt^che  for  voir^  v^che  for  vu  ; — the  fantastic  locutions  of  the  nursery. 
M.  Lemaitre  remarks,  as  a  proof  of  the  consistency  and  reality  of  die 
extra-terrene  tongue.  '*L'un  des  premiers  mots  que  nous  ayons  eus, 
mitUhCy  signifiant  monsieur^  se  retrouve  plus  tard  avec  le  sens  de  kammeJ* 
That  is  to  say,  having  transmogrified  monsieur  into  metiche^  H^l^ne  further 
transmutes  Us  messieurs  into  c^e  metichk ; — in  naive  imitation  of  ordinary 
French  usage.     And  this  tongue  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  indepen- 
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f^aU  the  inAuences  nhich  have  shaped  terrene  grammar  in  general 

I  idiom  in  particular!     And  even  after  Professor  Fioumoy's 

'  this   absurdity  I  see  newspapers  speaking  of  this    Martian 

■  an  impressive  phenomenon  !     They  seem  willing  to  believe 

ifai  tbe  evolution  oi  another  planet,  if  il  has  culminated  in  conscious  life 

il  all,  can  have  culminated  in  a  conscious  life  into  which  we  could  all  of 

S  enter  affably,  with  a  suitable  Ollendorff's  phrase-book  under  our  arms ; 

'tmi tie  mitichi  one  ifude,"—"ici  les  hommes  (messieurs)  sont  bons," — 

e  the  men  are  good  ! " — and  the  rest  of  it 

1  To  (be  student  of  automatisms,  of  couise,  all  this  irresistibly  suggests 

"t  aututnatist's  own  subliminal  handiwork.     It  is  a  case  of  "  glossolaly," 

■"tpeaking  with  tongues  "  ;  and  we  have  no  modem  case — no  case  later 

I  ihe  naif-mythical  Miracles  of  the  Cevennes — where  such  utterance 

I  proved  to  be  other  than  gibberish.     1  have  had  various  automatic 

btfoylypbics  &hown  to  me,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may  b6  cursive 

Japanese,  or  perhaps  an  old  dialect  of  Northern  China;  but  I  confess 

thM  ]   have  grown  tired  of  showing  these  fragments  to  the  irresponsive 

npen,  "ho  suggests  that  they  may  also  be  vague  reminiscences  of  the 

KTolb  in  on  Oriental  leatrny. 

It  Kcms  indeed  to  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  tele  pat  hically  into 
my  brain  even  fragments  of  a  language  which  it  has  not  learnt.  A  few 
Mnp>  Italian,  and  even  Hawaiian,  words  occur  in  Mrs.  Piper's  utterances, 
{DfBing  apparently  from  departed  spirits  {ste  960  A  and  961).  hut  these, 
tnh  HMne  Kaffir  and  Chinese  words  given  chrouglf  Miss  Browne  (871  A), 
ima,  1  think,  almost  the  only  instances  which  I  know.  And,  speaking 
fcBcnlly,  whatever  is  elaborate,  finished,  pretentious,  is  likely  to  be  of 
•afalimina'  fiacture;  while  only  things  scrappy,  perplexed,  and  tentative 
hne  Aoued  to  us  veritably  from  afar. 

Aoalyns  of  the  so-called  Martian  language  proves  it  to  be  no  exception 
to  ihi*  rule.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  childish,  though  elaborate,  imitation  of 
French ; — whose  true  parallel  lies  in  those  languages  of  the  nursery  which 
bnlc  bnitbcTB  and  sisters  sometimes  invent^ — as  a  tongue  not  understanded 
of  their  elders.  The  outbursts  of  this  Martian  speech  are  noticeable  as  a 
pvalld  to  the  "dcific  verbiage,"  which  used  to  throng  through  the  iips  of 
Mr.  te  Baron  {Proatdinp  S.P.R.,  vol.  xii.  p.  277),  and  for  a  long  time 
impfnwd  itself  upon  him  as  having  some  reality  in  it  somewhere. 

The  moit  interesting  peculiarity,  indeed,  in  the  Martian  tongue  is  its 
txtlHsivtfy  Frtn(k  formation ;  which  would  seem  to  argue  its  elaboration 
IB  a  mind  familiar  with  French  alone.  Now  M"'  Smith — who,  by  the 
nj,  is  no  linguist' — bad  some  German  lessons  in  her  girlhood,  and  one 
■  tfaua  led  10  the  curious  supposition  that  the  Martian  tongue  was 
imcnted  by  some  element  in  her  personality  which  prtctded  the  Gennan 


'  Hct  ^brt,  however,  *ru  uxiuainted  with  some  hnlf-doien  Eunipeui  languages 
I  tad  liewlM  Mme  knowleiige  oF  Litin  and  Greek.     (See  /Vi  Indts,  p.  ij.) 
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I  may  perhaps  recall  here,  a  trivial  experience  of  my  own  illustrative  of 
this  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Professor  Flournoy's.  I  once  dreamt  that 
I  saw  an  epitaph  in  Greek  hexameters  inscribed  on  a  wail,  of  which  on 
waking  I  remembered  only  one  line — 

Avrap  6  fJL€V  Kara  yrjv  daXephv  Kvcn  BaKVO/j^vov  irvp. 

I  could  not  construe  this  line,  which  is,  in  fact,  nonsense; — till  I 
remembered  in  a  sudden  flash  a  certain  sense  of  shame  felt  by  me  as  a 
small  boy  at  having  thought  that  Kara  meant  under — as  though  Kara  yijK 
were  yrjs  Karw. 

The  line,  then,  had  a  meaning :  "  But  he,  indeed,  beneath  the  earth, 
embraced  the  strong  consuming  flame ; " — not  a  well-chosen  sentiment  for 
an  epitaph,  perhaps,  but  yet  up  to  the  ordinary  level  of  one's  dreaming 
sel£  There  must,  then,  have  been  some  fragment  of  me  yet  surviving 
from  innocent  boyhood,  and  blundering  subliminally  in  the  same  old  style. 

838.  ''This  fact  of  the  primitive  nature  of  M^^*  Smith's  various 
hjrpnoidal  elucubrations,  and  the  different  ages  of  her  life  to  which  they 
belong,  seems  to  me  (says  Professor  Flournoy,  p.  415)  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  psychological  points  in  her  mediumship.  It 
tends  to  show  that  her  secondary  personalities  are  probably  in  their  origin, 
as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  phenomena  partly  of  reversion  to  the 
ordinary  personality — survivals  or  momentary  returns  of  inferior  phases, 
overpassed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  which  should  normally  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the  individual  instead  of  appearing 
externally  in  strange  proliferations.  Just  as  teratology  illustrates  emlxy- 
ology,  which  in  return  explains  teratology,  and  as  both  of  these  unite  in 
throwing  light  on  anatomy, — similarly  one  may  hope  that  the  study  of  the 
facts  of  mediumship  may  some  day  help  to  furnish  us  with  some  just  and 
fruitful  view  of  normal  psychc^enesis, — which  in  return  will  enable  us 
better  to  comprehend  the  appearance  of  these  singular  phenomena; 
so  that  psychology  in  general  may  thence  acquire  a  better  and  exacter 
conception  of  human  personality." 

The  faculty  here  touched  upon — the  strong  reviviscence  of  long-past 
emotional  states — seems  to  me  eminently  characteristic,  at  any  rate,  of 
artistic  and  poetical  genius. 

The  artist  must  needs  desire  to  have  his  whole  life  to  draw  upon.  He 
must  often  wish  to  live  in  the  past  more  vividly  than  in  the  present,  and 
to  feel  again  what  he  has  felt,  even  more  than  to  see  again  what  he  has 
seen.  Visual  and  auditory  memories,  pushed  to  absolute  vividness,  become 
hallucinations  of  vision  or  audition ;  and  this  point  of  absolute  hallucina- 
tion few  artists  are  able  or  even  desire  to  reach.  But  emotional  ox  ajfedive 
memory  may  for  some  gifted  natures  be  pushed  on  into  all  its  old  actual 
vividness  with  pure  gain  to  art ;  nay,  if  the  man  himself  has  grown  more 
capable  of  feeling,  then  the  revived  emotion  (like  certain  optical  memory- 
images)  may  even  go  beyond  the  original. 
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Thui    SuUy   Prudhornme    says,    in    speaking    of  a.    hidden    jnsurgenl  I 

czaary  of  Uih  type:  "C'est  meme  cette  riviviscence  qui  aeule  me  per- 
FTictmut  de  retouch«i  les  vera  que  cette  petite  aveniure.  si  ancienne,  m'a 
cooiniettre,  ct  de  tiire  be'n^ficier  de  I'expdrience  que  j'ai  acquise  dans 
an  Vvxpmsion  de  mes  sentiments  d'auirefois."  And  lie  aslcs  whether 
nemory  of  feeling  does  not  assume  a  certain  character  of  hailudna- 
Wordswonh  (as  Aubrev  de  Vere  has  told  us,  and  as  the  sonnet 
"Suipriwd  by  joy,"  shows)  had  very  much  the  same  experience.  And 
\jax€  {Remt  Pesitive,  '877,  p.  65o)  describes  what  he  calls  the  "affective 
mnesia  " — or  spontaneously  arising  flow  of  emotion — with  which  quite 
leoly,  uid  late  in  life,  he  remembered  losing  a  young  sister  when  he 
ten  yean  old ;  "  Ce  mCme  ^venement  s'esl  reproduit  avcc  une  pieine 
OKMndre,  cenes,  que  celte  que  j'^prouvais  au  moment  meme,  et  qui 
jtBqu'A  mouiHer  mes  yeux  de  laimes." ' 

Tbb  train  of  reflections,  I  think,  well  illustrates  that  kinship  between 
workil^  of  what  is  admitted  as  cenius  and  the  dreamlike  subliminal 
UtMo  with  which  we  are  here  dealing,  of  which  I  have  often  spoken, 
to  which  J  must  again  presently  recur. 

Tunung  now  to  the  Hindoo  pre-incarnation,  we  observe  that  it  offers  a 

problem  of  a   rather   different    kind.     Certain  Sanscrit  letters 

1,  and  certain  Sanscrit  words   are   uttered — mixed.  Jl   is    trut, 

mach  quaii-Sanscric  gibberish,  and  nnt  exceeding  what  a  quick  eye 

emory   might   pick    up    in  a  few  hours  fiom  a  Sanscrit  grammar. 

\  however — whose  complete  good  faith  is  vouched  for  on  all  sides 

mA  who  herself  undoubtedly  believes  with  her  whole  heart  in  the  spirit- 

bfpotbesis— denies  that  stic  ever  consulted  or  even  to  her  knowledge  saw, 

1  Sanaoit  grammar.     Again.  M.  Flournoy's  careful  researches  have  shown 

that  mcidents  of  the  Indian  history,  or  tiseudo-bi story,  on  which  the  narra- 

nc  of  thii  incamaiioD  turns,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  particular 

~auage  in  a  rare  and  antiquated  nistoryof  India  by  de  Marias— which 

''■-  Smith  asMTts  that  she  never  saw,  and  which  it  seems  very  improbable 

i:  the  tkmtid  have  seen.'     This  knowledge  is  worked  up  m  a  way  indicat- 

■n^  considerahle  famihaiiiy  with  the  East,  and   quasi-Indian  tunes  and 

HmuM  an  employed  with  great  verisimilitude. 

I  need  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  more  modem  and  accessible 
c&anctenaation  of  ^{arie  Antoinette. 

8SB.     In  ibe  facts  which   I   have  already  given,  we  have  got  this 

-  S*C  lUbol,  Piykalapt  itt  Stnlimmli.  p.  1$*. 

'  Sar.  ItDwxm.  Xnatllfi  OhenMtieHt  (pp.  3T3-1I3),  from  which  it  >ppe«n  Ihit  a 

pMhaaa  to  wbou  home  M"*  Smith  used  lo  give  t&ncn  posscucd  ■  Sanscrit  gnoinuu-, 

4hip(  k  la  ilu  t<ua  where  the  lulled  were  held.     In  (he  saoie  book  (pp.  io6-ii6|, 

w  FkMtnKiy  p<iinti  out  arren]  other  aourcei  beiidn  Multe'  hisloty  (itself  to  be 

K  the  two  principal  Ubiuiei  of  Ueaeva)  from  which  hec  knowledge  of  Iadi.i 

pen  derived  ;  and  he  ihows  (pp.  203-106)  that  the  Hindoo  lotnance  prc- 

J  contndktioiu  which  made  it   ineoniinent  with   «ny  hypothesii  of  re. 

— Etilioas. 
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problem  reduced  to  its  narrowest  form ;  and  I  shall  set  forth,  as  barely 
possible,  a  theory  which  Professor  Floumoy  has  not  invoked.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  notion  of  the  truth  of  the  Indian  romance  must  be  quite 
dismissed.  But  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  certain  that  M""  Smith  must 
have  unconsciously  seen  de  Marias'  history  and  a  Sanscrit  grammar,  since 
it  seems  to  me  just  possible  that  the  knowledge  of  de  Marl^  and  of 
Sanscrit  may  have  been  clairvoyantly  acquired  by  her  subliminal  self. 

Further,  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  discarnate  spirits  may 
be  concerned  in  the  composition  of  such  romances,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  if  they  do  act  upon  human  minds,  they  probably  so  act  sometimes  to 
amuse  themselves^  as  well  as  to  please  or  inform  us,  I  know  of  no  evidence, 
indeed,  of  their  having  any  power  to  injure  us,  but  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  of  tricky,  playful  interference,  and 
that  a  kind  of  literary  impulse  to  write  or  act  out  romances^  through  the 
intermediacy  of  some  human  being,  may  be  one  form  of  this  mystifying 
intervention.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  postulate  the  existence  of 
tricky  spirits  when  the  phenomena  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the 
known  tendencies  of  the  subliminal  self,  as  exemplified  in  such  cases  as 
the  "Clelia"  and  Newnham  writings  (830  A  and  849  A),  and  Sally 
Beauchamp  (234  A). 

840.  I  pass  on  from  these  reincamational  romances  to  certain 
minor,  but  interesting  phenomena,  which  Professor  Flournoy  calls  teleola- 
gical  automatisms.  These  are  small  acts  of  hel  pfulness — beneficent  synergies^ 
as  we  might  term  them,  in  contrast  with  the  injurious  synergies^  or  com- 
bined groups  of  hurtful  actions,  with  which  hysteria  has  made  us  familiar. 
We  have  already  printed  several  incidents  of  this  type  in  our  Proceedings 
^xA  Journal,  (See,  for  instance,  the  trivial  but  instructive  case  of  Mrs. 
Verrall  and  the  envelopes,  given  in  818  A.) 

**One  day,"  says  Professor  Flournoy  (p.  55),  "Miss  Smith,  when 
desiring  to  lift  down  a  large  and  heavy  object  which  lay  on  a  high  shelf^ 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  because  her  raised  arm  remained  for  some 
seconds  as  though  petrified  in  the  air  and  incapable  of  movement  She 
took  this  as  a  warning,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  At  a  subsequent  stance 
Leopold  stated  that  it  was  he  who  had  thus  fixed  H^l^ne's  arm  to  prevent 
her  from  grasping  this  object,  which  was  much  too  heavy  for  her,  and 
would  have  caused  her  some  accident 

'*  Another  time,  a  shopman,  who  had  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  certain 
pattern,  asked  Helene  if  by  chance  she  knew  what  had  become  of  it 
H^l^ne  answered  mechanically  and  without  reflection — '  Yes,  it  has  been 
sent  to  Mr.  J.'  (a  client  of  the  house).  At  the  same  time  she  saw  before 
her  the  number  18  in  large  black  figures  a  few  feet  from  the  ground»and 
added  instinctively,  'It  was  sent  eighteen  days  ago.'  [This  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  but  was  found  to  be  absolutely  correct]  Leo- 
pold had  no  recollection  of  this,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  cryptomnesic  automatism." 
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A  snniUi  phenomenon  ha^  also  been  noted  {p.  87)  when  warning  is 
aaarejed  by  an  actual  phania^mal  figure. 

M*  Smith  has  teen  an  appuntion  of  Leopold,  barring  a  particular 

raftd.  tmdcT  circumsunccs  whicii  make  it  probable  that  M"'  Smith  would 

oo  tbu  day  have  had  cause  10  regret  laking  that  route.     (Compare  the 

1  apiMrition  seen  by  a  lady  near  an  open  lift,  referred  to  at  the 

S;  and  the  warning  to  Socrates  to  change  his  route,  see  814) 

,   842.     The  next  question  is  as  Co  whether  supernormal  faculty  of  any 

"sted  in  H^lene's  phenomena.     There  does  appear  to  be 

!  Ulepauhy  (see  p.  363,  &c.),  and   of  telepathy  Professor    Flournoy 

B  «S  loHows : — 

"One  auy  almost  say  that,  if  telepathy  did    not  exist,  it  would  be 

jr  to  invm  It.     I  mean  by  this  ihai  a  direct  action  between  Hving 

I,  iadependently  of  the  organs  of  sense,  is  a  ihinL!  so  in  accord  with 

t  we  know  of  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  assume  its 

e  a  priori,  even  were  no  sign  of  it  perceptible.     How  could  one 

I*),  that  centres  of  chemical  phenomena  so  complex  as  the 

1  cenires  could  find  themselves  in  activity  without  transmitting 

■  undulsiioas — X,  Y,  or  Z  rays — passing  through  the  skull  as  ihe 

^^  I  through  glass,  and  going  on  to  ace,  at  any  distance,  on  their 

kOBO-oguet  in  other  skulls  ?     It  is  a  mere  question  of  intensity.  .  .  . 

"  U  telepathy  is  considered  strange,  mystic,  occult,  supernormal,  &c.. 
■  b  becauae  this  character  has  been  gratuitously  conferred  on  it  by  making 
:  tius  tmpuodcrabk  link  between  organisms  a  purely  spiritual  cgiamumca- 
'Ti  of  soul  10  soul,  indejiendent  of  matter  and  of  space.  That  such  a 
.^fUphysicii  union  does  exist  !  am  teaciy  to  believe,  but  It  is  to  introduce 
ijratniiout  confusion  if  one  substitutes  this  problem  of  high  speculation 
— whic-'i  abandons  the  strictly  scientific  ground  and  sets  aside  the  prittciple 
rf  p^cbo- physical  p.iralleiism — for  liie  empirical  i-roblem  of  telepathy, 
■Ucn  ia  perlectly  concordant  with  tliat  parallehsm  and  m  no  way  contra- 
Jictt  csablished  science." 

Mow,  of  course,  it  has  been  obvious  from  the  outset  of  our  researches 
die  n  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  trace  some  relation  between 
Miepcthjr  and  ether  vibratiuns.  There  are  doubtless  endless  vibrations 
waioai  to  be  intelligibly  approiirialed  ^^-and  telepathy  is  a  phenomenon 
pntly  in  need  of  an  explanation.  'Ihe  more  complex  any  object  is, 
MOKOVO,  the  more  strangely  it  will  vibrate ;  ami  the  more  sensitive  any 
obfeci  is,  Uie  more  strangely  will  it  receive  and  respond  to  vibrations. 

NcvcnheleH,  when  we  nave  said  this — as  Sir  W.  Crookes  has  said  it 
with  fnut  impressivcness  (PriKftdings  S.P.R,,  vol.  xii.  pp.  348-352) — 
«e  have  said  nearly  all  tiiat  can  be  said  for  the  vibration-theoiy  of 
idep«tby.  In  Cha[»er  VL  (pn.  145-146).  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
iBideqttacy  of  this  theory  10  cover  the  tacts,  and  have  suggested  that 
:i:lepatbic  observations  may  In  time  teach  us  something  of  the  relation  of 
-^c  to  tne  oTganiuQ. 
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M&  Most  instructive  of  all  will  it  be  if  we  can  obtain  telepathy  from 
JiscATiuice  spirits,  and  especially  if  we  can  get  any  glimpse  of  a  rela- 
:ioii  between  their  mode  of  being  and  the  cosmic  ether.  On  this  point 
Pruie»sor  Floumoy  writes  as  follows  (p.  394)  : 

''  It  is  obvious  that  the  hypothesis  of  spirits  involves  no  a  priori  im- 
pos^il>llity  or  absurdity.  It  does  not  even  contradict,  as  is  sometimes 
sup[K>*ed,  that  fundamental  law  of  physiological  psychology — the  psycho- 
physical parallelism — which  insists  that  every  mental  phenomenon  must 
have  a  physical  correlative.  For  in  spite  of  our  habit  of  considering  the 
molecular  or  atomic  phenomena  of  the  brain,  the  catabolism  of  the 
neurones,  as  the  true  concomitant  of  the  conscious  processes,  it  is  quite 
poa^ble — it  is  even  probable  enough — that  these  molecular  movements  do 
not  constitute  the  ultimate  physical  term  immediately  adjoining  the  mental 
woilU  (cdtoyant  le  monde  mental)^  but  that  the  true  physical  or  spatial  corre- 
lative of  |>sychological  or  non-spatial  phenomena  ought  to  be  sought  in 
the  vibrations  of  that  imponderable  matter,  the  ether,  in  which  ponderable 
atoms  and  molecules  are  plunged  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  grains  of 
UuHt  in  the  atmosphere." 

1  (luote  these  words  because,— obvious  though  their  contention  must 
io^ni  to  all  thinking  persons, — it  is  common  enough  to  see  phrases  used 
a»  though  our  notions  were  still  bounded  by  the  molecular ; — as  though  we 
\tid  not  knaWt  at  certainly  as  we  know  anything,  that  the  great  mystery  of 
vxlttt^ice  if  only  just  beginning,  in  that  inconceivable  world  of  ether,  pre- 
cini^ly  where  our  utmost  analysis  fails  us,  and  our  mathematics  are  reduced 
U»  a  jungle  of  infinities  and  of  contradictions. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  possible  telepathy  from  the  dead  in 
lUlbne's  case.  The  instance  with  most  in  its  favour  is  described  by 
|*ritf^iior  Floumoy  as  follows  (p.  406) : — 

In  a  litting  at  my  house  (February  12th,  1899)  M>^  Smith  has  a  vision  of 
H  vlllatfe  on  a  height  covered  with  vines  ;  she  sees  a  small  old  man  coming 
ihiwn  thence  by  a  stony  road.  He  looks  like  a  '*demi-monsieur"; — budded 
»Uo«iit  iMfge  toft  hat,  shirt-collar  unstarched,  with  points  rising  to  his  cheeks, 
9iK\  A  peasant  in  a  blouse  whom  he  meets  bows  to  him  as  to  a  personage  of 
itu|)(ir(ttnce ;  they  talk  a  patois  which  H^l^ne  cannot  follow.  She  has  an 
iii\|irtiiittion  that  she  knows  the  village ;  but  she  cannot  identify  it.  Soon  the 
Ui\dH<'apo  disappears,  and  the  old  man,  now  clothed  in  white  and  seen  in  a 
Uiiuinoui  ipace  [implying  that  he  is  in  the  next  world]  seems  to  come  nearer. 
At  thi*  moment,  as  she  sits  with  her  right  arm  resting  on  the  table,  Leopold 
ilii'tatPN  with  the  forefinger.  Lower  her  or^*  I  obey ;  H^l^ne's  arm  at  first 
HivliitA  Ktnmgly ;  then  yields  at  once.  She  seizes  a  pencil,  and  during  the 
u^ttal  vtruKgle  as  to  the  way  to  hold  it  [i.^.,  whether  in  her  own  habitual 
tanhion  between  forefinger  and  middle  finger — or  in  the  ordinary  way^ 
**  You  are  Rqueezing  my  hand  too  hard  ! "  she  cries  to  the  imagined  little  old 
limit  who,  according  to  Leopold,  wishes  to  write  through  her;—-"  You  hurt  me  ; 
(UinM  prm*  to  hard ;  what  can  it  matter  to  you  whether  it  is  a  pencil  or  a 
|i«n  t "    Then  the  drops  the  pencil  and  takes  a  pen,  and  holding  it  between 
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-~  -.--i  farcfingcT  writes  slowly  in  an  unknown  handwriting,  Cbautnonlft 

itii  returns  the  vision  of  the  village  ; — we  wish  to  know  its  nanie  ; 

■  !?  hy  perceiving  a  guide-post  on  which  she  spells  out  Cliesstnai — 

'.  tiown  10  us.      Finally  having,  at  my  desire,  asked  the  old  man 

lirn  he  was  syndic,  she  hears  him  answer,  1839.     Nothing  more 

.•w\  \    the    vision   disappears  and  gives  place  to  a  possession  by 

ho  m  his  big  Italian  voice  talks  at  length  about  various  matters.     I 

h  I  ;n  on  the  incident  of  the  unknown  village  and  syndic  ;  his  answers, 

siffiupted   by  long  digressions,  are  to  this  etlect  :    '' I  am  looking — I  turn 

mi  tboosht*  along  Ibai  great  mountain  with  a  tunnel  in  it  whose  name  1  do 

Mt  know  [Leopold — the  ioi-dis<int  Caglioslro— who  returns  from  the  eighteenth 

natW7,  ii  naturally  not  well  up  in  modern  geographical  names ;  but  this 

b  tlte  hill  of  Fort  dc  I'Ecluse]  -,  I  see  the  name  of  Chessenaz— a  village  on  a 

teifht^-a    road   leading   up   to   it.     Look   in  that  village  ;  you    will   find   the 

anr  [Chwimomet] :  try  to 'verify  the  signature;  you  will  get  a  proof  that 

dw  f^narare  is  really  that  of  this  man." 

I  auk  him  whether  he  sees  all  this  in  H^ltne's  memories — "  No' -.—or 
•tefcef  abe  has  ever  been  at  Chcsscnai : — "  Ask  her  (  she  will  know ;  1  have 
aet  faUoMd  her  m  all  her  excursions." 

Hfltne,  when  awake,  could  give  no  information.  But  next  day  I  found 
^  tks  ixup  a  little  village  of  Chesscnai  in  the  deparUiient  of  Hautc-Savoie, 
II  rwcnt^-vix  kilometres  from  Geneva.  .  .  . 

[A  fortnight  later  Helen  sees  the  vision  of  the  other  day  reappear— the 
r^U^e.  ibt  little  old  man  ;— but  accompanied  by  a  cur/,  who  seems  inijmaie 
•iih  tiiiR.  and  whom  he  calls  "my  dear  friend  Boumier."  Leopold  promises 
tfaa  thw  a$r^  will  write  his  name  for  Helen.] 

At  ibc  next  silting  in  my  house,  March  19th,  1  remind  Leopold  of  this 
jntBatm.  .  .  .  The  eur^  at  last  takes  her  hand  as  the  syndic  had  done 
(ad  wntea  very  dowly  the  words  BurnUr  salui.  .  .  . 

1  wttMb  Ii:)  the  Mairic  al  Cliessenai,  and  the  Mayor,  M.  Saunicr,  was  good 
CMMgh  to  answer  meal  once.  "  During  the  years  1838  and  1839,"  he  said,  "the 
nv&c  nf  Cbcssenat  was  Jean  Chaumontet,  whose  signature  I  find  in  various 
<irfuw>f  ntT  nf  that  date.  We  had  also  for  cur/  M.  Andr^  Burnier,  from 
K«i>enbeT  1824  to  February  1841,  during  which  period  all  the  ac/es  des 
■■iiiaiffff.  ftc,  bear  hit  signature.  But  I  have  found  in  our  archives  a 
4pnf— T"'  wilh  both  signattucs,  which  I  send  you." 

[RcprDdurtions  ore  given  (p.  409J  of  the  actual  signatures,  and  of  the  signa- 
nM«>(>T«n  by  M^  Smith.     The  handwritings  were  markedly  similar.] 

ProCenor  Flournuji's  first  idea  naturally  was  that  M"*  ^mith  had  seen 
Wt  HOK  tiioe  or  other  some  acts  01  documents  signed  by  the  syndic  or  the 
a0i  of  ChesKR&2.  and  that  these  visual  impressions  had  reappeared  in  her 
mnnwDbalic  state,  and  had  serve<l  as  iniemal  mudels  for  the  signatures 
*h*di  ifae  trmced  in  trance.  She  informed  him,  m  fact,  that  she  had 
-i~.jtiaB>  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  she  had  stayed  some  dozcD 
--ar»  earlier,  bnt  she  hari  no  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
III  wtiiii.  or  of  the  two  names  given  in  her  trance.  Both  names  are, 
>3wever,  otK  uncommon  in  that  region,  and  it  seems  possible  that  during 
Ml  nsit  ber  frknds  may  bave  shown  her  some  family  document  bearing 
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the  signatures,  which — we  must  assume— (for    her  probity  is    beyond 
question)  had  faded  from  her  supraliminal  memory.^ 

843.  This  case  of  Professor  Flournoy's,  then — this  classical  case,  as 
it  may  already  be  fairly  termed — may  serve  here  as  our  culminant  example 
of  the  free  scope  and  dominant  activity  of  the  unassisted  subliminal  self. 
The  telepathic  element  in  this  case,  if  it  exists,  is  relatively  small ;  what  we 
are  watching  in  M"*"  H^l^ne  Smith  resembles,  as  I  have  said,  a  kind  of 
exaggeration  of  the  submerged  constructive  faculty, — a  h3rpertrophy  of 
genius — without  the  innate  originality  of  mind  which  made  even  the 
dreams  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  a  source  of  pleasure  to  thousands  of  readme 

In  reference  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  work,  such  cases  as  these, 
however  curious,  can  be  only  introductory  to  automatisms  of  deeper 
moment.  In  our  attempt  to  trace  an  evolutive  series  of  phenomena 
indicating  ever  higher  human  faculty,  the  smallest  telepathic  incident, — 
the  most  trivial  proof,  if  proof  it  be,  of  communication  received  without 
sensory  intermediation  from  either  an  incarnate  or  a  discamate  mind, 
outweighs  in  importance  the  most  complex  ramifications  and  burgeonings 
of  the  automatist's  own  submerged  intelligence. 

I  pass  on,  then,  to  evidence  which  points,  through  motor  automatisms, 
to  supernormal  faculty ;  and  I  shall  begin  by  citing  in  843  A  and  B  certain 
experiments  (due  to  Professor  Richet  and  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Smith)  in  the 
simplest  of  all  forms  of  motor  automatism,  viz.,  table-tilting,  with  results 
which  only  telepathy  can  explain.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  experiments 
are  closely  parallel  to  our  simplest  sensory  experiments  in  telepathy,  as 
recorded  in  Chapter  VI.  And  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  trans- 
ferences of  diagrams  there  described  sometimes  contained  a  motor  as 
well  as  a  visual  element ; — the  percipient  not  only  discerning  a  ''  mind's 
eye  "  picture  of  the  diagram,  but  also  feeling  an  impulse  to  draw  it 

Experiments  like  these  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  possible 
Trivial  though  they  seem,  they  may  with  a  little  care  be  made  absolutely 
conclusive.  Had  Professor  Richet's  friends,  for  example,  been  willing  to 
prolong  this  series,  we  might  have  had  a  standing  demonstration  of  tele- 
pathy, reproducible  at  will. 

844.  I  pass  on  to  some  experiments  with  Planchette,  in  which  an 
element  of  telepathy  was  shown.  The  account  came  from  Mrs.  Alfred 
Moberly,  Tynwald,  Hythe,  Kent,  and  was  corroborated,  with  some  addi- 
tional examples,  by  two  other  ladies  present  at  the  time. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  ii.  p.  235.) 

Afi^gtA,  1884. 

The  operators  were  placed  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
selected  —  in  silence  —  a  photograph,  one  of  an  albumfiil,  and  fixed  their 
attention  on  it.  We — the  operators — were  requested  to  keep  our  minds  a 
blank  as  far  as  possible  and   follow   the    first   involuntary  motion  of  the 

^  Further  considerations  supporting  this  view  are  given  in  NomvelUs  Obsiroaticms,  pp. 
232-237«— Editors. 
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hUacbdtc  In  three  out  of  five  cases  it  wrote  the  name  or  initial  or  some 
vMd  dcscnptive  of  the  seleaed  ponraii.  Wc  also  obtained  the  signatures 
»  knen  lelected  in  the  ^ame  manner.  We  both  knew  perfectly  well  that 
wff  ■ere  amung— not  the  ipirils,  a.s  the  rest  of  the  company  persist  to  this 
dar  in  belieTiiiK — but  had  only  the  slightest  idea  what  the  words  might 
proreto  be. 

We  have  tiied  it  since,  and    generally  with    some  curious  result.      A 
<noai  UM   was  offered   by   two   gentlemen   in   the   form   of  a   question   to 
;   couldn't   possibly   guess   the   answer.     "  Where's   Toosey  ? "     The 
ftlne,   "  In    Vauxhall    Road."     "  Toosey."  ihey  explained,  was  a  pet 
T  wbu  had  disappeared  ;  suspicion  attaching  to  a  plumber  living  in  the 
ed.  who  bad  been  working  at  the  house  and  whose  departure 
d  with  Toosey's. 

^Of  cannc,  in  ibe  case  of  the  inquiry  after  the  lost  dog,  we  may  sup- 
I  ifaai  the  aoswer  given  came  from  the  questioner's  own  mind.  Mrs. 
ttif  and  her  friends  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  this ;  and 
[  linle  likely  to  fall  into  the  not  uncommi>n  error  of  asking  Plan- 
t,  tot  instance,  what  iiorse  will  win  the  Derby,  and  staking,  perhaps, 
e  pecuniary  consideration  on  the  extremely  illusory  reply. 

In  the  next  case  there  is  an  apparent  element  of  prophtcy  ;  and 
lute  it  in  order  to  sliow  how  fallacious  this  appearance  is,  and  how  easily 
B  onlinary  mental  anticipation  of  the  future,  if  it  in  any  way  becomes 
tsHrmahstJ,  Dujr  look  like  a  revelation.  Miss  Summerbell  is  well  known 
la  tae  as  a  careful  observer. 

(From  frofudings  S.i'.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  a.) 

1  ha»e  used  Planchette  a  great  deal,  but  the  result  has  generally  been 
vmatasf ;  but  I  remembered  two  occasions  when  it  correctly  interpreted  the 
iftDQsfat  of  tome  one  in  ihe  room,  whose  hands  were  no/upKin  it.  About  a  year 
tfo.  wv  were  amusing  ourselves  by  asking  it  what  Christmas  presents  we  should 
Uv».  My  hands  were  upon  Planchette,  and  I  bilici't  Miss  Lay's,  but  in  any 
at*  it  I*  quite  certain  that  neither  of  the  persons  who  were  touching  it  could 
pBMdaly  know  the  answer  to  the  question  1  asked.  I  said,  "  What  will  Miss  T. 
ha»c  at  Christmas  ?"  Miss  T.  was  in  the  room,  but  not  near  the  table.  Plan- 
itetlc  itntncdtately  wrote  down  a  rather  large  sum  of  money.  I  asked,  "  Who 
B  to  ftM  it?"  It  wrote  "  B.  and  one  other."  Some  weeks  afterwards  I  met 
Mts  T,  who  asked  me  if  I  remembered  what  Planchette  had  written.  I  re- 
■cnbcved  it  pcrfecUy.  She  said,  "  1  have  received  more  than  that  sum,  but  \ 
taMw  abooi  it  at  the  time,  though  not  the  exact  sum,  and  1  believe  thai  must 
have  been  dxnigfat- reading,  for  I  am  certain  that  nobody  in  the  room  knew  of 
K  bat  nywU.*    The  money  was  given  by  a  relative  whose  surname  begins  with 


1 


Oa  awiwh^T  occasion,  we  asked  a  friend  to  dictate  a  question,  the  answer 
t  arlneb  ws  did  aoi  know.  She  said,  "  Who  is  coming  to  breakfast  to- 
■rravr?*  Miss  Lay  and  I  placed  our  hands  upon  Planchette  and  asked  the 
mMtn  It  wrote  "  Lucas."  Our  friend  said  that  was  the  name  of  the  genlle- 
■■  wbo  wat  coming  to  breakfast.  Neither  Miss  Lay  nor  1  bad  ever  heard 
;  hira  befera.  Our  friend  said,  "  Ask  his  Christian  name."  We  asked  j  it 
irott  "WttUam."    "Is  that  right?"  we  asked  our  friend.    "I  don't  know," 

VOt-  II.  K 
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she  answered ;  ^  I  never  heard  his  Christian  name."  Then  somebody  eke» 
who  was  not  touching  Planchette,  remembered  that  there  was  a  song  by  him 
somewhere  among  the  music  We  looked,  and  at  length  found  the  song  by 
"  William  L4icas"— of  whom  we  had  never  heard  before,  nor  have  we  heard  of 
him  since.  L.  D.  Summerbell. 

I  can  thoroughly  endorse  these  statements,  and  could  multiply  instances 
equally  curious. — J.  M.  Lay. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Christmas  gift  was  doubtless  a  mere  reflection  of 
Miss  T.'s  anticipation — transferred  telepathically  lo  the  writer's  subliminal 
selt  and  as  regards  the  Christian  name  **  William,"  we  may  assume  that 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  word  IVim  in  a  previous  narrative)  the  name  printed 
on  the  song,  although  no  one  consciously  remembered  it,  had  been  vaguely 
noticed  by  Mr.  Lucas'  friend  at  some  previous  time,  and  now  reappeared 
from  the  stores  of  unconscious  memory. 

846.  In  another  case,  Mr.  AUbright,  of  Mariemont,  Birmingham, 
a  chemical  manufacturer  (whose  letter  to  me  I  abbreviate  here),  asked 
a  young  lady,  of  whose  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  his  busi- 
ness he  felt  quite  sure,  for  the  name  of  a  waste  product  occurring  on  a 
large  scale  in  his  manufactory.  He  meant  the  answer  to  be  "  gypsum," 
but  "chloride  of  calcium"  was  written,  and  this  was  also  true;  although, 
had  he  thought  of  this  substance,  he  would  have  thought  of  it  by  its  trade 
name  of  '*  muriate  of  lime."  Again,  he  asked  what  was  his  firm's  port  of 
importation.  He  meant  the  answer  to  be  "Gloucester,"  but  "Wales" 
was  written;  and  this  again  was  true  at  the  time,  as  he  was  just  then 
importing  through  Cardiff.  These  answers  startled  him  so  disagreeably 
that  he  refused  to  make  further  experiments.  But  I  cite  the  case  here  for 
the  express  purpose  c^  pointing  out  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  answers,  while  substantially  known  to  the 
inquirer,  were  not  those  on  which  his  supraliminal  mind  was  fixed. 

847-  In  my  next  case  an  answer  is  given  which  is  in  fact  true, 
although  the  questioner  believed  it  at  the  time  to  be  false.  The  account, 
which  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  5,  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Riddell  of  Dunster,  Somerset 

The  way  I  becanw  acquainted  with  "Planchette"  was  as  follows >-^A 
friend  of  my  wife's  is  staying  with  us,  and  one  day  she  was  talking  aboot 
"  Planchette,"  and  saying  that  she  had  one  at  her  home,  in  London,  and  had 
seen  some  remarkable  answers  given  by  it  when  a  certain  young  lady  had 
her  hands  on  it.  Both  my  wife  and  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  saying  nodiing 
would  make  us  believe  in  it.  Miss  B.  (my  wife's  friend),  to  fmyve  herself 
right,  sent  for  her  "  Planchette."  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  arrived^  and 
having  put  it  together  Miss  B.  and  I  tried  it,  but  without  any  result  beyond 
a  few  lines  up  and  down  the  paper.  Then  my  wife  put  her  hands  on  it  with 
Miss  B.,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  move,  and  on  being  asked 
answered  questions  very  freely,  some  rightly  and  some  quite  wrongly. 
Amongst  those  answered  rightly  were  the  following.    (I  may  here  observe  that 
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'  ooljr  d>d  my  wife  and  myself  not  believe  in  it,  but  we  were  antagonistic  to 

■n  htHan-i    Our  first  question  was  asked  by  myself,  my  wife  and  Miss  B, 

■  :ag  tbeir  hands  on  it     1  said, "  How  many  shillings  has  Miss  B.  in  her 

rje?"    Am.— "  Four" ;  right.     I   then  asked  how  many  coins   I   had  in 

nine.     Ans. — ^  Five"  ;  right.    I  thought  1   had  many  more.      I  then  took 

a  jiMjiag  card  frtm  a  park  in  a  box,  looked  at  it,  put  it  face  down  on  a 

cable,  uid  ukcd  for  its  colour.     Ans.— "Red";  right.     Number— "Seven"  ; 

itfbL     NuiM— "Hearts";  riKbi.    This,  I  must  confess,  seemed  to  me  very 

■<acltj<kil,  at  neither  my  wife  nor  Miss  B.  could  possibly  have  known  any- 

AhC  abdut  the  card.     I   then  look  a  visiting  card   from  the  bottom  of  the 

fenkct,  and  haviag  looked  at  it,  placed  it  face  downwards  on  the  table,  and 

«A«d  **  Ptaitchenc"  for  ihe  name  on  it.    This  it  seemed  quite  unable  to  give, 

bn  aficT  a  long  lime  it  wrote  "clergyman,"  which  was  a  wonderful  answer,  as 

ibc  cs/d  was  that  of  a  Rev. who  was  here  two  winters  ago,  helping  our 

ncMr.     After  this  we  did  not  get  anything  more  satisfactory. 

Now,  bcre,  as  do  complete  list  of  the  answers  has  been  preserved,  we 
aoBfOi  feel  sure  ibat  the  answer  "  live,"  as  to  the  number  of  coins  in 
Mr.  RiddcU's  pocket,  may  not  have  been  right  by  mere  accident  But  my 
potnt  ii  that,  even  excluding  the  idea  o(  mere  chance  coincidence,  there 
it  iUll  nothing  in  the  answer  which  obliges  us  to  go  beyond  Mr,  Riddell's 
own  mind.  His  subliminal  self  may  well  have  been  aware  of  the  number 
tdtXHOt  in  his  pocket,  although  his  supraliminal  sell  was  not. 

848.  These  few  cases  may  sul^ce  to  lead  us  up  to  the  palmary  case 
at  the  Um  Rev.  I'.  H.  Newnham,  Vicar  of  Maker,  Devonpott,  who  was 
pcnaoaily  known  to  Edmund  Gurney  and  myself,  and  was  a  man  in  all 
•ay*  worthy  of  high  res|«cl.  The  long  series  of  communications  between 
Ht.  Newnham  and  his  wife,  which  date  back  to  1871,  and  whose  COD- 
I  wriiten  record  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  S.P.R., 
think,  always  retain  their  primacy  as  early  and  trustworthy 
I  of  a  telepathic  transfetence  where  the  percipient's  automatic 
taipt  sncwen  questions  penned  by  the  agent  in  such  a  position  that  the 
petcipicot  could  not  in  any  normal  manner  dj^^cern  what  those  questions 
wcTv.  No  pan  of  our  evidence  seems  to  me  more  worthy  of  study 
than  thii.  Mr.  Newnham  had  for  many  years  paid  careful  attention  to 
paTchical  phenomena,  and  especially  had  been  conscious  of  a  frequent 
mvobmUTf  tranimission  of  thought  from  himself  t«  Mrs.  Newnham.  An 
E  of  "ptychical  invasion"  in  sleep  when  Mis.  Newnham  discerned 
e  is  quoted  in  428  0.  This  occurred  before  their  marriage. 
9iB-  Subtequently,  Mr.  Newnham  made  many  attempts  to  transmit 
ihoogbi  Toluntinly  to  his  wife,  but  succeeded  only  in  the  year  1871, 
dimng  a  penoii  of  about  eight  months. 

Daring  thai  ]>eriod  he  made  notes  from  day  to  day  in  a  private  diary, 
»hich  dtary  he  was  good  enough  to  place  in  my  hands  in  1884.  There 
;re  40  p*g«  of  M.S.  notes,  containing  385  automatically- writ  ten  replies  lo 
Mr.  Newnham  made  the  experiments  purely  for  his  own 
,  and  without  any  idea  of  aubmiuing  them  to  public  inspeaion. 
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and  consequently  the  questions  include  many  references  to  his  domestic 
affairs  at  the  time,  to  family  jokes,  and  to  other  matters  which,  while  illus- 
trating the  intimate  and  spontaneous  character  of  the  diary,  are  not  suited 
for  publication.  Mr.  Newnham,  however,  kindly  made  long  extracts  for 
me,  some  of  which  I  print  in  849  A.  I  carefully  compared  the  extracts 
with  the  original  diary,  and  consider  that  they  give  a  quite  fair  impression 
of  it.  Mrs.  Newnham  independently  corroborated  her  husband's  account,^ 
and  I  also  talked  the  matter  over  with  both  of  them. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mrs.  Newnham  did  not  see  or 
hear  the  questions  which  Mr.  Newnham  wrote  down.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  her  answers  bore  any  relation  to  the  questions  shows  that  the  sense  of 
the  questions  was  telepathically  conveyed  to  her.  This  is  the  leading  and 
important  fact.  The  substance  of  the  replies  written  is  also  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Newnham  has  some  good  comments  thereon.  But  even  had  the 
replies  contained  no  facts  which  Mrs.  Newnham  could  not  have  known^ 
this  would  not  detract  from  the  main  value  of  the  evidence,  which  consists 
in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Newnham* s  hand  wrote  replies  clearfy  and  repeaUdfy 
answering  questions  which  she  neither  heard  nor  saw, 

860.  I  give  in  850  A  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham. 

861.  In  the  Newnham  case  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  before 
us  the  entire  series  of  questions  and  answers,  and  thus  of  satisfying  our- 
selves that  the  misses  (which  in  that  case  are  very  few)  are  marked  as  well 
as  the  hits,  and  consequently  that  the  coincidences  between  question  and 
answer  are  at  any  rate  not  the  result  of  chance.  In  several  other  cases 
which  I  have  known,  where  the  good  faith  of  the  informants  has  been 
equally  above  question,  the  possibility  of  an  explanation  by  chance  alone 
has  been  a  more  important  element  in  the  problem.     All  our  evidence 

^  Mr.  Newnham  procured  for  me  two  autograph  letters  from  eye-witnestes  of 
some  of  the  experiments,  who  do  not,  however,  wish  their  names  to  be  published,  00 
account  of  prejudices  still  existing  in  certain  quarters  against  the  experiments  as  iotoW- 
ing  questionable  agency.  One  writer  says :  "  You  wrote  the  question  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  put  it  under  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  chimney-piece — no  one  seeing  what 
you  had  written.  Mrs.  Newnham  sat  apart  at  a  small  table.  I  recollect  you  kept  a 
book  of  the  questions  asked  and  answers  given,  as  you  thought  some  new  power  might 
be  discovered,  and  you  read  me  from  it  some  of  the  results.  I  remember  paxticBlarly 
questions  and  answers  relating  to  the  selection  of  a  curate  for  B.  My  wife  and  her  sister 
saw  experiments  conducted  in  thb  manner.    Mrs.  Newnham  and  you  were  sitting  at 

different  tables."     Another  eye-witness  writes  :  **  I  and  my  sister  were  staying  at ^ 

and  were  present  at  many  of  the  Planchette  experiments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham  sat  at  different  tables  some  distance  apart,  and  in  such  a  positioo 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  Mrs.  Newnham  could  see  what  question  was  written  down. 
The  subject  of  the  questions  was  never  mentioned  even  in  a  whisper.  Mr.  Newnham 
wrote  them  down  in  pencil  and  sometimes  passed  them  to  me  and  my  sister  to  see,  but 
not  often.  Mrs.  Newnham  immediately  answered  the  questions.  Though  not  always 
correct,  they  (the  answers)  always  referred  to  the  questions.  Mr.  Newnham  copied  ont 
the  pencil  questions  and  answers  verbatim  each  day  into  a  diary." 
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1  to  ihow  that  the  telepathic  power  itself  is  a  Tariable  thing ; 
thu  it  (hows  itfclf  in  flashes,  for  the  most  part  s;)ontaneously,  and  seldom 
s  through  a  series  of  deliberate  experiments.  And  if  an  automadst 
power  of  this  uncertain  kind  has  exercised  it  at  irregular 
■  and  with  no  scientific  aim ; — and  has  kept,  moreover,  no  steady 
1  of  success  and  failure ; — then  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  that  even 
e  briUttni  coincideitces  afford  cogent  proof  of  telepathic  action.  The 
I  b  iKXt  cited  (in  851  A)  presents  these  drawbacks ;  but 
t  also  positive  points  of  interest  and  corroborations  of  memory 
dent,  I  think,  to  justify  tne  in  laying  it  before  my  readers  as  an 
nple  of  telepathy  acting — not  just  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  like 
>  act,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  apparently  does  act ; — and  with  that 
e  totercuTTeDce,  moreover,  which  we  so  often  find  of  something  like 
;  and  premonition  mingling  with  the  reflection  of  thoughts 
1  put  through  minds  in  rapporl  with  the  automatist's.  But  I  quote 
Ike  at«e  as  one  where  telepathy  from  the  living  seems  to  play  at  least  a 
cooaidenble  pan  in  supplying  the  contents  01  the  messages. 

8BS.  I  paw  on  to  a  case  where  an  actual  conversation  goes  on 
I  the  distant  agent  and  the  automatist,  informing  the  automatist 
I  which  the  agent — supraliminally  or  subliminally — wishes  him  to 
blow,  ,-■'  Evidentially  it  is  not  strong,  for  it  depends  upon  a  single  memory, 
onoKonUed  od  one  collateral  point  alone  (although  not  invalidated  upon 
uy  point) ;  and  the  writer  was  not  personally  known  to  any  of  us.  The 
due  is  aUo  very  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  the  absence 
a*  fionoboration  seem  satisfactory ;  and  in  my  view  at  least  the  narrative 
ofai  intental  evidence  of  honesty  and  care,  while  the  incident  is  such  as 
augbt  stamp  itself  permanently  on  the  mind. 
(Frotn  Prwxtdingi  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  48.) 

Un-  Kirby  wrote  to  me  from  Santa  Cruz,  California,  August  13th,  1S86, 
u  (allows: — 

!■  lB$o  I  left  New  Yoik  for  San  Francisco.  Spiritualism,  in  tbe  sense  in 
vbtcb  llaU  word  is  now  used,  had  no  existence.  The  hcts  and  philosophy  it 
a)*ets  woe  tinknown,  except  partially  to  the  very  few  readers  of  Swedcnlmrg's 
cnaibtoM  ami  involved  ihcology. 

Atuatioa  had  been  called  10  some  rappings  which  had  made  themselves 
baid  is 'a  bou»e  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  there  had  been  some  violent 
^anoBaimion*  (breaking  of  windows,  moving  of  furniture,  and  unlocking  of 
Wked  dnwcni  and  doors)  in  the  house  of  an  orthodox  clergyman  somewhere 


la  1S53  1  was  living  on  a  ranche  three  miles  From  what  is  now  the  city 
'  Sasta  Cnii.  (Tt  was  but  a  village  then,  though  they  called  it  a  town.)  My 
'^ily  cocuiUBd  of  my  husband,  myst^lf,  and,  m  a  certain  sense,  of  a  young 
-afbab  tailor,  a  healthy,  kind-hearted,  and  very  decent,  though  very  ignorant 
Klow.  whom  my  husband  had  employed  10  work  on  the  ranche  during  the 
fitvSuui  year.  His  name  was  Thomas  Travers,  and  he  had  just  made  his 
■aik  (  ■  )  to  a  written  agreement  for  another  year's  sen'ice.     As  it  will  be  seen, 
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I  bad  no  servant,  but  Tom  stood  ready  to  help  me  in  any  way  he  could.  For 
instance,  when,  at  intervals  of  weeks,  visitors  would  n>ake  their  appearance,  he 
would  immediately  kill  and  clean  some  chickens  for  me.  (If  you  wanted 
beef-steak  in  those  days  you  could  only  have  it  by  killing  an  ox.  The  nearest 
neighbours  sometimes  combined  and  took  a  quarter  each.) 

On  one  occasion  the  two  most  intelligent  men  in  town  came  out,  a  Dr. 
McLean  and  the  Rev.  —  Dryden,  and  they  presently  asked  me  if  I  had  a  small 
table  I  could  let  them  have  (while  I  was  busy,  and  my  husband  a  mile  oflfat  his 
tannery),  with  which  they  could  continue  some  strange  experiments  that  had 
lately  been  made  among  our  mutual  friends  in  town.  Spirits  tipped  the  table^ 
and  they  said  sentences  were  spelled  by  the  use  of  the  alphabet.  That  A's  and 
B's  had  in  this  way  heard  of  their  long  since  departed  children,  &c.,  &c. 

I  listened  eagerly.  I  had  left  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  the  East,  and  here 
was  not  one  of  the  old  kind  :  Lucretia  Mott,  Lucy  Stone,  Garrison,  Purvis.  A 
view  of  the  entire  bay  of  Monterey  from  my  sitting-room  window  did  not  pre- 
vent me  from  longing  continually  for  a  little  of  the  old  sympathy.  One  of  my 
most  devoted  friends  had  a  few  years  since  passed  to  the  other  shore ;  my 
young  brother  was  there  too.  If  I  could  establish  communication  with  them, 
what  a  relief,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  ! 

My  smallest  table  was  in  size  3^  ft.  by  i^  ft  My  husband  was  willing  to 
test  the  matter,  and  as  we  were  given  to  understand  that  three  or  four  persons 
together  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  two  (since  magnetism  or  elec- 
tricity was  drawn  from  them  by  the  invisibles  to  help  in  accomplishing  their 
object),  Mr.  K.  went  out  to  Tom's  shanty  and  asked  him  to  come  and  sit  at  the 
table  with  us. 

We  had  not  held  our  hands  one  moment  on  the  table  before  it  tipped  very 
decidedly,  and  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  repeat  the  alphabet.  The  doing  so, 
however,  struck  me  as  worse  than  ridiculous  ;  it  was  very  unpleasant,  too,  and 
I  observed  that  if  spirits  were  present  they  could  hear  me  say  the  letters  in  my 
mind  as  well  as  if  they  were  uttered  from  my  tongue. 

"  All  right.  Go  ahead ! "  my  husband  replied,  "  we  will  sit  and  wait  for 
results." 

I  did  so,  and  the  table  tipped  promptly  to  the  letters,  spelling  out — 

"  Mary  Howells." 

As  /  knew  no  such  person,  I  asked  if  she  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  IC's? 
Answer  :  "  No."  Of  Tom's  ?  Answer ;  "  Yes."  A  relation  of  his  ?  Answer : 
"  Sister."    Are  you  married  ?  I  questioned.    Answer  :  "  No." 

'*  Oh,  don't  let  us  waste  any  more  time  ! "  I  exclaimed.  '*  It's  all  falsehood 
and  nonsense.  Here  is  some  one  professing  to  be  Tom's  sister  who  says  her 
name  is  Mary  Howells,  and  that  she  is  unmarried.  If  this  were  true,«f  course 
her  name  would  be  Travers." 

Tom  nodded  aside  to  me  and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"Yes,  mum.    That's  her  name.     Mary  Howells." 

He  looked  extremely  confused  and  astonished. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  Mr.  K.  broke  in  ;  **  your  name  is  Travers,  how 
can  hers  be  Howells  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  Tom  replied,  looking  down,  "  my  name  is  Howells." 

But  Mr.  K.  insisted  that  it  could  not  be.  Had  he  not  made  his  mark  after 
the  Travers  only  the  other  day  ?  Five  minutes  were  taken  up  in  the  attempt  ta 
convince  Tom  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  name. 
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n  away  from  a  whale  ship  in  San 
s  afraid  ihey  would  hunt  me  up 


^  ■■  Yob  vM^sir.'beM  length  explained,  "  I  : 
),  «nd  sailors  is  so  scarce  there  I  v 
■  me  tuck,  so  1  jus!  look  another  nam 
V  Uudly  coaviaced   nonr,  Mr.   K.  advised   him  to   drop  the  alias   at  once, 
n  that  DO  one  would  molest  him.      This  he  did,  and  the  second  year 
f  nxrried,  and  he  is  now  the  father  of  livelve  girls  and  three  boys  who 
W  die  tXi3agtiy  discovered  name. 

~  Finding  that  the  coinmunicatioti  had  been  so  far  correct,  1 

1  that  we  shoald  compose  ourselves  while  I  repealed  the  alphabet  as 
bdbra^  anD  koping'  to  receive  the  name  of  my  dear  friend.  But  Tom's  sister 
bad  not  accomplished  her  purpose,  and  she  proceeded  to  spell  the  following 

-child — a — girl. — She —  i»--9«ven — years  —  old — and —  now — 
—a — house — of— ill— fame— in— Cat — Street. —  1 — want- my — brother- 
— h«T — a  way — from — there." 
Thii  was  a  difficult  and  painful  message  to  convey,  and  I  told  Tom  that  I 
"  iMt  tike  to  tell  him  what  was  spelt. 
"  Sbe  says  that  she  has  a  liule  girl  seven  years  old,"  I  began. 

:  he  removed  his  hands  quickly  from  the  table,  and  counting  on  the 
rf  one  hand  by  those  of  the  other,  looked  up  and  observed  :— 
'  **  V«,  mum,  that's  so.     She's  seven  now." 

►  Tfc'fceo  I  gave  him  the  rest  of  the  message  he  became  much  excited,  and 
his  sister  that  he  would  send  home  50  dols.  the  next  month, 
I  hare  ihc  child  removed  to  a  better  place,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  crops 
a  in  he  would  go  home  and  get  the  child. 
1  assared  bim  she  could  hear  all  he  was  saying. 
■Bot  is  iiinie  that  there  is  a  street  called  Cat  Street?"  1  asked. 
"  Yea,  mum  ;  and  it  is  the  worst  in  the  city,"  he  returned. 
The  following  day  he  acknowledged  to  me  that  his  sister  was  a  woman  of 

1  BOW  asked  my  husband  to  procure  me  a  smaller  and  lighter  table  so  that 

I  ni][bt  til  al  it  by  myself^  and  in  that  way  be  more  likely  to  attract  my  own 

This  he  did,  but  to  my  great  annoyance,  Mary  Howells  immediately 

Bd  herself.     This  time,  however,  she  came  10  say  that  her  child  was  ill. 

n  tbe  left  the  mo\'ements  of  the  table  were  weak  and  uncertain. 

'Tic  UlowiDg  evening,  she  came  to  say  that  the  child  was  much  wane, 

I  thought  it  would  die.    A  day  or  two  later  she  reponed  it  dead.      I 

i  V  ibe  child  were  now  with  her,  and  she  replied  by  very  decided  move- 

I,  that  die  itraj  not. 

.A&tS  this,   Mary   Howells  never  put  in  an  appearance,  and  every  day  1 
3  ibat  tome  one  I  loved  might  speak  a  word  to  me.      They  did  not.     I 
«  (hat  they  could  not,  for  want  of  the  honest  sailor's  electrical  help, 
ti  I  i^ected  in  my  ignor»nce.      Seafaring  persons  are  apt  to  possess  great 
unnaitc  power. 

After  hearing  that  the  child  was  dead  I  wrote  a  guarded  letter  (o  Tom's 
yamils,  for  him,  asking  how  they  all  were,  including  the  tittle  girl,  In  due 
linlc  I  received  a  reply,  or,  I  should  say,  Tom  did.  though  he  could  not  read 
writing.  They  said  they  were  all  well  except  Mary's  tittle  girl,  who  had  died. 
(Thejr  did  not  uy  exactly  when,  but  as  Tom  had  not  been  absent  from  England 
■nch  over  a  year,  it  must  have  been  within  that  time,  and  we  had  every  reason 
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to  believe  the  mother's  statement  a  true  one.)  The  old  people  further  said  that 
Mary  hcul  married  a  soldier. 

I  understood  from  this  that  the  child's  mother  was  not  wholly  depraved, 
that  she  was  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  her  little  one,  and  loc^ng  about  for 
help  in  her  destitute  circumstances  her  thoughts  had  turned  to  her  brother, 
most  likely  persistently  turned  to  him,  and  this  resulted  in  her  leaving  her  body 
temporarily  during  sleep  in  search  of  him.  We  had  assumed  that  she  was,  as 
we  say,  "  dead."    She  had  not  asserted  the  fact 

I  submit  this  one  experience  and  will  write  out  another  as  soon  as  I  can. — 
Very  truly  yours,  Georgiana  B.  Kirby. 

A  second  letter  from  Mrs.  Kirby,  dated  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  October 
1 2th,  1886^  gave  further  particulars  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  September  9th  arrived  in  due  season.  My  reply 
has  been  delayed  by  my  ineffectual  efforts  to  ascertain  the  month  when  our  two 
friends,  McLean  and  Dryden,  visited  us  on  the  ranche,  because  it  was  within  a 
month  after  this  that  Mary  Howells  told  me  her  child  was  ill,  and  later  that  she 
was  dead,  and  I  thought  it  might  not  be  so  difficult  to  search  the  death  record 
of  one  month  for  the  child  under  the  head  of  '*  Howells.''  As  it  is  the  gentlemen 
have  proved  tome  that  their  visit  occurred  in  1852,  and  not  in  1853  as  I  had 
supposed,  but  they  could  not  remember  if  it  were  the  spring  or  fall  of  that  year. 
This,  our  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the  death  and  of  the  child's  Christian  name, 
is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  my  record.  Neither  were  mentioned  in  the 
grandfather's  letter,  and  from  Tom  never  mentioning  the  name  I  &ncied  he  did 
not  know  it.  I  saw  him  recently,  but  I  could  not  venture  to  speak  to  him 
of  his  sister's  illegitimate  child.  He  has  twelve  living  daughters  of  his  own, 
and  he  would  be  justly  offended  if  I  should  remind  him  of  how  we  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  his  sister's  life.  He  told  us  that  his  father  was  still 
alive  and  living  where  they  always  had  lived,  at  Saltash,  which  he  thought 
by  this  time  must  be  a  part  of  Plymouth. 

I  should  explain  that  neither  Dr.  McLean  nor  the  Rev.  —  Dryden  were 
personally  cognisant  of  our  doings,  so  that  they  could  not  act  as  witnesses  in 
the  case. 

You  ask  if  I  can  point  you  to  any  contemporary  record.  Thirty-four  years 
ago  no  Spiritualistic  paper  was  published  in  the  United  States,  and  such  a 
narration  given  as  true  in  any  ordinary  journal  would  have  laid  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  lunacy.  And  had  this  been  otherwise,  we  could  not  have  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  the  sister  of  the  honest  fellow  who  was  working  for  us  was  a  dis- 
reputable woman. 

As  to  fraud  on  Tom's  part,  he  could  hardly  understand  why  we ''wanted 
him  to  sit  with  his  hands  on  the  table.  I  repeated  the  letters  in  my  mind. 
How  could  he  tip  the  table  at  the  right  instant  so  as  to  spell  words  which  dis- 
closed his  sister's  disgrace  ?  Then  he  was  in  no  want  of  money.  He  had  been 
earning  60  dols.  a  month  (and  had  spent  it  all,  mostly  at  Spanish  fandangos) ; 
and  the  agreement  with  my  husband,  to  which  he  had  lately  placed  his  x, 
bound  him  to  work  for  Mr.  K.  for  one  year  for  the  sum  of  60  dols.  a  month  and 
his  board  and  lodging.  You,  sir,  must  have  read  something  about  the  high 
price  of  labour  in  California  in  those  early  years  of  its  settlement. 

The  sittings  were  held  after  supper  (or  dinner,  you  would  call  it),  between 
seven  and  nine  o'clock. 
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■  ♦-    Cm  Stnet  was  in  Plymouth,  England.     If  it  has  given  place  lo  another  the 
K^ctofits  fenner  »islencecould  be  verilied.  Georcian'a  B.  Kirbv. 


The  actu.il  existence  of  the  "  Cat  Street '  of  the  narrative  is  shown  by 
e  following  letter : — 

Post  Office,  Plymouth,  Janitarj  a.-yd.  1888. 
[  Sir,— In  Rply  toyours  of  the  21st  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  few 
-V  ago  ibere  was  a  street  named  Catie  Street,  but  it  is  now  called  Stillman 
L— I  wo,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

R.  A.  Leverton  (for  Postmaster). 

[  The  regretted  death  of  Mrs  Kirby  soon  after  the  date  of  her  last  letter 

n  end  to  thb  correspondence. 
[  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  communications  from  the  woman  at  Pty- 

1  were  received  at  an  hour  which,  in  England,  fell  in  the  middle  of 

KWitb   Mrs.  Kirby's  case  we  may  compare  an  old,  but  carefully  evi- 

1,  record  which  I  give  in  852  A. 
f'ln  that  case  a  warning  was  received  by  table-tilting  of  the  approaching 
1  of  »  man  who  (although  the  experimenter  did  not  know  it)  was 
1  a  stale  of  opium-stupor.  The  circumstances  of  his  last  illness  had 
riotnly  been  predicted  by  a  crysialvision.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
;  if  uuleed  it  was  the  sick  man's  own  spirit  which  gave  the  message 
1  the  table,  his  own  spirit  also  may  have  inspired  the  ciysial-visioa 
Bpue  with  [his  case  the  incident  deu:ribed  by  Mr  Underwood 
~l  A)  where  Mrs.  Underwood's  left  hand  wrote  in  "  mirror -writing  " 
e  of  a  person  two  hundred  milts  olT,  wh<-i  was,  as  was  subsequently 
1  an  unconscious  state  at  the  time,  and  very  near  death,  which 
3  two  or  ihtee  days  afterwards."  There  have  been  some  scattered  ^ 
,  throughout  our  evidence  of  automatisms,  of  a  possible  pre- 
■aac;f  knowledge,  or  guardian  care,  possessed  and  exercised  by  a  man's 
■  deeper  seli^  without  external  spiritual  intervention. 
^  1  mU  in  863  B  the  case  of  Sigoor  fionatti,  where,  again,  some  of  the 
famicaiions  through  automatic  writing  are  given  as  coming  from 
'  persons,  though  the  usual  communicator  frankly  styles  itself 
icoodo,"  as  being  no  more  than  the  autoraatisf  s  secondary  personality. 
.  M9L  I  pass  on  to  a  small  group  of  cases  which  form  a  curious 
I  from  these  communications  inter  vhios  to  communications 
1  I  ihall  class  as  commg  from  the  dead.  I'hese  are  cases  where  the 
I  to  come  from  a  deceased  person,  but  shows  internal 
:  of  having  come,  lelepathically,  from  the  mind  of  some  one 
I  ahaU  begin  with  a  case  sucb  as  is  often  cited  as  proof 
(Baulkcieiu  proof,  I  think)  that  a  deceased  person  is  communicating. 

Our  informant,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  man  of  business  in  Cincinnati,  states  that 
•a  aatoinatift  to  whom  his  (Mr.  Lewis's)  family  were  absolutely  unknown 
!,  with  uue  name,  purporting  to  come  from  an  infant  sister 
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long  deceased.  Mr.  Lewis,  naturally  enough,  accepts  this  message,  as 
similar  messages  have  often  been  accepted,  as  an  indication  of  his  sister's 
actual  presence. 

The  account  is  quoted  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  64. 

From  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  347  Baymiller  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 

ApHl  9tJk,  1888. 

On  January  28th  last  I  called  at  the  house  of  some  friends  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  there  was  some  planchette  writing.  The  friends  I  called  on,  I  believe, 
are  professed  Spiritualists.  Some  four  or  five  of  us  (I  also  did)  sat  around  a 
table  in  a  full  and  well-lighted  room  (lighted  the  entire  evening).  The  operator 
of  the  planchette  was  a  lady  ;  her  husband  was  at  the  table,  also  three  other 
friends,  including  myself.  Different  communications  (so  called)  were  received 
by  different  ones  at  the  table,  from  different  friends  (as  the  Spiritualists  say), 
who  have  passed  into  the  spirit  world.  I  can't  give  all  conununications  to>day, 
but  one  I  wish  to  state.  But  first  let  me  say  that  many  years  since  in  my 
father's  family  the  first  little  one  that  came  to  live — a  short  time — with  them 
was  a  little  girl,  named  Angeline  ;  she  lived  only  about  two  years  and  died  ; 
next  to  this  little  girl  was  a  brother,  named  Charles  (in  after  life  a  clergyman 
in  the  Episcopal  Church) ;  and  next  to  Charles  was  another  little  sister  alsa 
named  Angeline,  and  next  to  her  was  another  sister  named  B.  Ann ;  then  next 
to  B.  Ann  appeared,  well,  your  humble  servant,  myself^  to  behold  many  of  the 
beauties  of  this  beautiful  world.  So  that  you  see  that  between  the  two  brief 
years  of  my  first  little  sister,  Angeline  (ist),  and  my  own  coming  on  this  globe 
there  was  bom  one  brother  and  two  sisters ;  therefore,  my  first  little  sister, 
Angeline  (ist),  I  never  saw  ;  and  only  heard  my  mother  (in  her  lifetime)  speak 
of  Angeline  (ist),  and  I  have  also  seen  her  name  in  the  records,  &c,  in  the 
Bible  at  my  old  home. 

The  operator  of  the  planchette,  on  the  evening  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
knew  nothing  of  my  father's  family  (excepting,  of  course,  myself).  I  never 
had  mentioned  one  word  to  the  operator  (of  planchette),  or  any  one  else  in 
that  little  company,  anything  whatever  about  my  brothers  and  sisters  or  even 
about  my  father's  family  in  any  way  or  manner  ;  and  besides,  we  all  lived  and 
grew  up  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  not  far  distant  from  Lake  Erie,  while 
the  operator  has  (I  think)  lived  in  the  south  part  of  this  State  not  far  distant 
fixmi  the  Ohio  River ;  and  there  never  has  been  any  4uquainta$u4  nor  any  com- 
munication between  any  member  of  my  father's  family  (or  any  one  else  even)  to 
give  any  history  or  information  of  any  kind  to  the  operator,  and  I  certainly 
never  gave  the  operator  any  information  whatever  until  after  the  occurrence 
and  the  writing  on  the  planchette,  which  wrote  this  evening,  January  28th  last, 
the  following,  viz. :  "  Mr.  LewiSy  I  am  his  sister^  I  am  glad  you  came  here 
to-night;  come  again  {signed)  Angeline,^ 

Now  I  want  to  ask,  how  could  originate  in  the  mind  of  operator  any 
ideas  or  thoughts  about  this  little  sister  Angeline  (ist)  and  myself?  I  had  not 
for  years  past  even  thought  of  her  until  the  name  was  written  on  the  evening 
■poken  of. 

The  operator  is  not,  never  has  been  a  paid  medium.  S.  Lewis. 

8B4.  Now  let  us  consider  a  similar  message,  which  might  have 
produced  a  similar  belief  in  another  informant's  mind     But  here  it  so 
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I  that  he  tested  the  alleged  fact  of  death;  and  found  that  the 
nippoaed  spirit  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  message     The  correspon- 
dot,  Mr.  G.  E.  Long,  is  known  to  Dr.  Hodgson. 
(From  Protttdingi  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  y.  65.) 

Jbisev  Citt,  N.J..  OclahtrtanA,  iSSa. 

.  1  ihiak  1  wrote  you  once  that  about  two  years  ago  I  had  received  what 
%  taid  to  be  a  most  convincing  test  of  spirit -return,  convincing  to  all  except 
A  youn^  lady,  a  Spiritualist  and  medium,  though  not  a  professional, 
e  that  ever  received  one  cent  in  pay,  by  means  of  a  lettered  board  and 
\  dtatr,  ibe  holding  one  leg  of  the  chair  and  I  another,  while  a  third  leg  of 
m  dwir  Mrved  as  a  pointer,  gave  (he  following  by  means  of  the  chair  :— 
k  flrtt  the  chair  spell  out  my  name  and  showed  a  disposition  to  get  in  my 
B  it  spelled  out  "  CARY,"  and  when  I  asked  (or  the  name  of  the 
>t  fpcli  out  "  George  (my  name),  you  ought  to  know  me  as  I  am  Jim." 
I  didn't,  and  said  so.  Then,  without  my  looking  31  the  board,  it  spelt  out 
[  laland,  Jim  Rowe,"  and  "Don't  you  remember  I  used  to  cany  you 
e  a  httle  fellow,''  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  had  to  acknowledge 
k  tnrtk  of  it  and  also  to  say  that  as  he  was  an  ignorant  man  he  possibly 
d  "CARV  for  carry.  I  must  own  I  was  pu»led  for  the  moment.  To 
C  of  his  (Mwer  I  asked  that  he  count  the  pickets  in  the  fence  outside 
\  bouse  and  1  would  go  out  and  confirm  his  statement.  Somehow  he 
agree  to  this,  and  even  the  medium  objected.  As  a  last  resort  I  asked 
I  be  had  been  in  the  spirit  land  and  the  answer  came,  between  thirteen 
%  fa«irM«  years. 

Mew  10  tbe  aequel.    First  it  occurred  to  me  a  day  or  two  after,  that  while 

!  incklenu  given  were  correct,  the  name  should  have  been  given  as  ROE 

1  of  ROWE.     Second,  1  was  upon   Long  Island  this  sommer,  and  the 

If  cacnitig  to  my  mind  1  inquired  how  long  J  im  Koe  had  been  dead,  and 

%  HrfartBed  he  died  last  winter ;  so  when  I  received  this  test  so  convincing 

«  faclivven  ihi  man  win  not  dead. — Yours  truly, 

Geo.  £.  Long. 
^Od  Oaobei  )6th,  1888,  Mr.  Long  adds:— 

"1  do  not  think  thai  the  medium  was  fraudulent.  Her  family  consists  of 
^&and  three  daughters,  she  being  the  youngest.  1  have  found  all  10  be 
:  Hibjects,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest  daughter.  They  are  all 
'  a  Spiritualism,  the  youngest  having  been  the  medium.  They  do  not 
.  h  is  claimed  that  the  siiiings,  while  rich  in  spiritualisuc  satisfaction, 
K  pnxllKtive  of  a  state  of  poor  health  in  the  medium. 
KAs  1  m]r*elf  have  obtained  information  supposed  to  have  been 
e  to  have  reached,  I  cannot  say  for  certainty  that  she  had  n 
itioa  about  Jim,  but  I  don't  believe  she  had  As  the  nam 
1  sat  with  my  eyes  turned  from  the  board  and  had  ii 
e  Scndder,  and  mentally  followed  the  taps  of  the  chair  to  S  C  U  D — when 
Ike  wmkHii'^  uid,  "  The  name  Rowe  is  given,"  &c  This  would  seem  to  leave 
•M  asf  involuntary  muscular  action.  Why  Kowe  should  have  been  given 
■BMcad  of  Roe  is  still  another  phase.  I  wonder  whether,  if  any  question  of  the 
Roe  bmily  had  arisen,  1  would  have  had  in  mind  the  name  of  Rowe  1  If  so, 
ihtn  tfae  produced  that  which  I  had  long  while  before  been  conscious  of,  but 
was  St  the   time  unconscious  of,  and  had  it  coupled   with  an  error  in  spell- 


i  impossible 
ot  obtained 
e  Rowe  was 
n  mind  the 
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ing  that  I  might  have  been  guilty  of  had  I  myself  been  called  upon  at  that 
moment  to  spell  it.  Had  she  been  fraudulent  the  probability  is  she  would 
have  spelt  it  correctly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basis  of  Spiritualism  rests  mainly  upon  this  phe- 
nomenon which  men  and  women  in  a  supernormal  condition  produce,  without 
understanding  it,  and  credit  it  to  spiritual  agencies. 

[A  general  corroboration  of  Mr.  Long's  memory  of  the  incident  is  added 
froin  a  lady  present  at  the  time,  who  does  not  now  recall  the  details.] 

866.  The  next  case  was  sent  to  Professor  Barrett  by  a  conyinced 
Spiritualist,  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  intercourse  with  the  departed. 
The  names  were  stated,  but  as  I  am  citing  the  narrative  in  a  sense 
differing  from  that  which  its  writer  meant  it  to  bear,  I  will  not  now  give 
them,  and  will  only  say  that  all  three  persons  concerned  are  of  very  good 
position. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 

One    evening,  a  few  years  ago,   I    had  with   me    two    young    friends, 

Mademoiselle  de  P.,  now  Lady  S.,  and  Mademoiselle  de  P n,  her  cousin, 

who  is  Grande  Gouvemante  to  the  daughters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
both  complete  unbelievers  in  Spiritualism.  To  amuse  them,  however,  as  I 
sometimes  write  under  occult  influence,  I  asked  Mademoiselle  de  P.  to  ^  her 
thoughts  on  some  one  I  did  not  know,  to  see  whether  my  hand  would  write 
something  true  concerning  him  or  her.  She  did  as  I  requested,  and  soon  my 
hand  wrote,  "  His  life  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  act  of  another."  She 
looked  astonished  and  said  that  the  person  she  was  thinking  of  had  had  a 
brother  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  who  had  conmiitted  suicide. 

She  then  asked  if  she  could  be  told  where  she  had  met  him  for  the  6rst 
time.  My  hand  wrote,  **  It  was  at  the  foot  of  a  marble  staircase  splendidly 
illuminated  by  a  July  sun  ;  as  you  went  up  he  gazed  after  you  as  one  gazes  on 
the  track  of  a  dazzling  meteor."  This  was  also  correct ;  she  had  met  him,  she 
said,  for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Minist^re  de  la 
Guerre,  in  Paris,  and  her  cousin  added  that  he  had  been  much  struck  with 
her.  The  only  inaccuracies  were  that  the  staircase  was  not  a  marble  but  a 
stone  one,  and  that  it  was  a  September  sun  that  shone. 

When  I  write  in  this  way  the  ideas  do  not  come  {consciously  at  least)  from 
my  mind,  and  my  hand  seems  to  be  gently  moved  by  some  external  influence. 

Now  I  confess  that  this  description  of  the  staircase,  and  the  meteor, 
and  so  forth,  suggests  to  me  as  its  source,  not  so  much  a  male  spirit 
disembodied  as  a  female  spirit  still  in  the  flesh,  and  the  romantic  tone  of 
the  communication  seems  to  reflect  the  mood  of  the  persons  present 

866.  In  the  next  case  the  explanation  suggested  by  Professor 
Alexander  is  probably  the  correct  one. 

(From  the  JoumcU  S.P.R.,  voL  vL  pp.  11 2-1 15.)  The  following 
account  of  some  experiments  in  table-tilting  was  sent  to  us  by  Professor 
Alexander,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  March  1892.     He  writes  : — 

Rio  DE  Janeiro.  March  vist  [1899]. 
Dr.  Barcellos  is  a  gentleman  who  resides  at  Botafogo,  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
where  he  not  only  has  a  considerable  practice,  but  is  also  generally  esteemed 
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B  aa  banoocable  and  sensible  man.  Having  studied  hypnotism,  he  was 
iuiioaa  oT  witnessing  some  of  the  allied  facts  to  be  observed  in  psychical 
W*CTLTTtii  Towards  ibe  middle  of  last  year  we  agreed  lo  hold  formal  sittings 
■I  bn  boose  with  the  purpose  of  eliciting,  if  it  were  possible,  physical 
phrtomcaa.  We  devoted  Monday  evenings  to  our  investigations,  the  circle 
heiaf  conposed,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  of  members  of  the  doctor's 
Dvii  tmaiikf.  Donna  Maria  de  Villas  Bdas  Barcelios,  a  school  teacher,  who 
acwd  as  medium,  has,  if  lable-tilting  be  no  proof  lo  the  contrary,  arrived  at 
fcws  of  nrnuK  discrerion.  She  is  Dr.  Barcelios'  sisier-in-law,  and  the  mother 
if  Ave  duMreo,  The  few  sittings  held  began  on  the  31st  of  August  1891,  and 
«m  ditcanllnued  about  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year.  They  were  sub- 
]KI  IB  anKb  interruption  by  children  and  visitors,  and  were  finally  slopped 
vbea  D«ma  Maria  was  appointed  to  a  school  at  a  distance.  With  the  excep- 
tMa  of  MnM!  (light  crepitaii onshore  felt  than  heard,  the  seances,  so  far  as 
^tjtial  phenomena  go,  were  a  failure.  The  lady,  doubtless,  moved  the  table 
heneU^  although  she  did  not  seem  10  be  aware  of  it.  As  for  the  messages, 
they  wetv  nearly  always  of  a  trivial  character,  and  occasionally  they  were  false. 
TlMre  Mems,  however,  to  have  been  a  noticeable  percentage  of  verifiable  truth 
a  "tan  caroe  through  Donna  Maria's  auiomaiism.  Before  our  sittings  began. 
Hut  lady  was  seated  at  the  mesa  /nllaate  <speaking-table)  with  members  of 
her  own  finnily  when  the  presence  of  her  father,  then  deceased,  was  announced. 
He  WBS  asked  lo  give  the  names  of  the  people  present.  This  he  did,  including 
ikat  of  a  boy  who  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  lime,  with  the  information  that  he 
~  djott  bOen  down  in  the  mud.  Immediately  afterwards  the  htde  fellow  came 
I  the  room  crying  and  confirmed  the  statement  made  through  the  table. 
I  tmen,  who  were  only  seeking  for  amusement,  became  frightened  and 
I  all  funher  experimems.  At  our  own  sittings,  among  much  that 
ft  wvamome  and  unprofitable,  a  few  encouraging  incidents  occurred.  On 
Ml  (Oaobcr  36th,  1891)  Dr.  Barcelios  asked  mentally  about  the  state 
[  lady  patient  who  was  ill  of  smallpox.  The  table  replied  that  she 
an  the  follnwing  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  She  did  not  die,  but  at 
r  mentioned  she  became  much  worse.  On  anotheroccasion,after  I  had 
It  dMaiU  were  given  about  the  private  life  of  an  individual  who  lived  in 
t*i,  Op  country,  which  were  by  no  means  flattering  lo  him.  A  Senbor 
,  ibc  doctor's  brother'in-law,  who  was  standing  away  from  the  table, 
1  ibl  only  person  present  who  had  previously  known  of  these  particulars. 
■  dcdaitd  that  the  information  thus  obtained  was  exact. 
,  So  mucb  for  the  general  character  of  our  sittings,  of  which  I  give  an  idea, 
%  Am  the  incident  1  am  about  lo  relate  may  not  have  more  than  its  due 

^On  the  list  September  1891,  I  was  seated  at  the  table  with  Dr.  Barcelios, 

V  Sylvui,  and  Donna  Maria  Barcelios,  when  the  words  came. "  The  vase 

»«."    We  asked  what  vase.     "(The  vase)  at  your  house,  the  vase   of 

ic  add.*    1  demanded  the  hour,  and  the  reply  was, "  At  eight  o'clock."    Of 

e  was  taken  at  my  request  by  one  of  the  children  seated 

T  table.     I  mnsferred  this  note  to  my  pocket-book  where  it  reads  as 


I  at  ence  looked 


quebrou — De  sua  casa- 
inied  some  four  or  five 


-O  vaso  de 
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eight.  I  knew,  however,  that  it  was  not  going  well  at  the  time,  and  I  forgot  to 
compare  it  afterwards  with  the  right  time.  When  this  message  bad  been  given 
Sylvia  Barcellos  rose  from  her  place,  and  went  into  the  dining-room,  where  she 
told  the  others  what  had  happened.  Some  visitors  who  were  there  spoke  of 
retiring ;  but  they  were  urged  to  stay,  as  it  was  only  eight  o'clock — ^the  hour 
then  marked  by  the  timepiece  on  the  wall.  Thus  a  lucky  chance  determined 
the  time  of  the  message,  which  my  carelessness  in  neglecting  to  see  how  much 
I  was  out  might  have  left  in  doubt 

I  did  not  at  first  suppose  that  the  above  words  had  any  more  impwrtance 
than  other  things  that  came  through  the  table.  It  was,  therefore,  an  agreeable 
surprise  when  on  a  subsequent  occasion  Dr.  Barcellos  told  me  that  the  message 
had  been  confirmed.  I  wrote  down  a  risumd  of  his  statement,  which  I  now 
copy  from  my  note-book  : — 

'*  Donna  M.  on  arriving  home  was  being  told  of  fright,  when  she  interrupted 
them,  telling  them  what  had  come  through  table.  They  had  just  remarked 
time  (eight  o'clock)  and  went  to  give  food  to  sick  child — when  noise  of  break- 
age. They  exclaimed, '  O  vaso  de  acido  phenico  se  quebrou.'  In  truth,  the 
jug  had  been  upset  by  the  dog,  and  had  fallen  against  the  vase  of  phenic  acid, 
making  the  noise.'' 

Neither  the  vase  in  question,  which  was  of  porcelain,  nor  the  water-jug  was 
really  broken.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  dog  that  had  got  into  the 
room  where  the  sick  child  lay.  The  animal  had,  no  doubt,  endeavoured  to 
drink  out  of  the  jug,  which  was  standing  on  the  floor  near  a  chair. 

The  house  where  Donna  Maria  was  then  living  is  situated  about  a  Idlometre's 
distance  from  Dr.  Barcellos'  residence,  so  that  the  explanation  by  hyperaesthesia 
of  the  hearing — in  a  person  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  her  normal 
condition — seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  Yet  the  lady  was  no  clairvoyant,  for  the 
vase  was  not  really  broken.  Even  if  her  character  were  not  above  suspidon, 
she  could  not  have  arranged  the  incident  beforehand,  for  a  dog  does  not  take 
part  in  a  plot  The  coincidence  in  time,  and  the  exact  mention  of  what  was 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  renders  mere  chance  an  extremely  unlikely  element 
We  are  therefore  limited  to  one  hypothesis — the  emotional  impression  of  the 
giris  who  exclaimed,  *^  O  vaso  de  acido  phenico  se  quebrou,"  influenced  their 
mother  telepatfaically,  and  the  table  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  surface 
the  message  which  her  subconsciousness  had  received. 

Alfred  Alexander. 

The  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses  was  given  in  Portuguese,  of  which 
we  print  English  translations,  kindly  furnished  by  Professor  Alexander. 

It  was  a  little  past  eight  when  the  visitors  who  were  with  me  in  the  ^ning- 
room  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  September  1891  spoke  of  retiring. 

LuizA  Barcellos. 

March  axj/,  x89ft. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  September  1891,  I  witnessed  a  curious  fact  in  telepathy. 
At  that  date,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  various  persons  in  a  house  in  the 
Rua  de  Donna  Marianna  heard  a  strange  noise  in  the  room  of  a  smallpox 
patient,  and  ran  into  it,  crying  out  that  in  all  probability  the  vase  of  phenic 
acid  had  been  broken.  Donna  Maria  Barcellos,  my  sister-in-law,  one  of  her 
daughters,  Sylvia  Barcellos,  Seiihor  Alfredo  Alexander,  and  I  were  at  that 
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MBIod  U  ft  unall  round  table,  when  11  w&s  announced  that  in  the  above- 
bouM,  in  (he  Ru»  de  Donna  Marianna,  a  vase  of  phenic  acid  had 
Duona  Maria  Barcelloa  was  much  astonished  when  they  told 
ha  on  bei  going  home  10  the  Kua  de  Donna  Marianna  that  they  had  had  a 
gr^  frigttt  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  replied  that  she  was  already 
■WW  ibat  H  was  a  vase  of  phenic  add  which  had  been  broken.  Then  they 
cxptained  to  bet  that  such  had  been  the  general  supposition  in  the  house,  that 
ibty  mn  into  the  room  they  all  exclaimed,  "The  vase  of  phenic  acid  has 
,"  and  that  on  entering  they  discovered  that  a  jug  of  water  standing  near 
bad  fallen  ^j^iinsl  the  vase  of  phenic  acid. 
•These  tacts  passed  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Alexander,  who  was  also 
table  with  my  sisler-in-Iaw  and  Sylvia. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Alfredo  Barcellos. 

R:o  DT.  Janeiro,  Stfltmier  »a»d,  iSgi, 
^Wttcn  Mariquinhas  came  home  1  said  to  her,  "You  cannot  imagine  what 
chad  to-day ,"  to  which  she  replied,  "You  need  not  tell  me  ;  1  know 
it  It  was  the  vase  of  phenic  acid  that  broke."  This  reply  caused  us 
■  greatest  nuprise,  when  she  added  that  nobody  had  told  her  (rf  it,  but 
beard  of  it  through  the  intermedium  of  the  tilting  table.  Our  astonish- 
a  (till  greater  when  she  said  that  the  fact  occurred  at  eight  o'clock  in 


1,  at  that  hour,  when  we  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  we  heard 

e  like  that  of  the  fall  of  some  vessel  full  (of  liquid).    The  door  of  the 

here  the  child  sick  of  smallpox  lay  was  closed  ;  but  we  heard  her 

oyim  out,  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the  mailer.     At  the  same  time  the  three 

(iilt  csKlahned,  "  The  vase  of  phenic  add  has  broken  ! "     It  was  not,  however, 

dn  Ta»e  that  broke,  but  a  itig  of  water  which  had  foUen  dowa. 

AUf- — Tba  (act  happened  yesterday,  September  21st,  1891. 

(Signed)     Ameli.*  A.  Caroiu. 


Maria  Cabdim. 
Paulina  Barcellos. 
Maria  Villas  Boas. 
Carlota  Cardih. 
Ameua  Cardih. 


I 

^Hl  8VF-     Tt^  Dcxt  cate  (867  A)  is  very  temote ;  and  1  should  not  use 

^K  to  aid  in  tstabiuhtng  communication  with  the  dead.     But  as  indicating 

;  source  of  error,  it  seems  worth  quoting  in  an  Appendix,  as  it 

I  for  by  two   informants  who,  although  here  unonymous,  are 

dtBtiBfuisbed  UKi  iDielligeni  men. 

866.  Mjr  next  case — ^iven  in  868  A— conies  from  the  late  Dr. 
Enaacota,  «i>OK  ttntimdy  death  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  our  studies. 
Ptofeawg  W.  James  visaed  Dr.  Ermacota  at  Padua  and  told  me  that  his 
ecperiBCnis  were  Kriousiy  and  carefully  conducted.  Dr.  Ermacora 
himialf  for  icasont  ^t^tcd  in  his  narrative,  regarded  this  message  as 
IwofaaUj  cominjt  fiom  a  disembodied  inteiligencc.  Bui  it  seems  lo  me 
tbac  ibc  aatctnent  at  to  Ibe  date  of  the  letter's  arrival  may  have  enia- 
■Bted   froon  Uk  mind  of  the  Venetian  cousin  at  ibe  time  when  she 
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meant  to  post  her  letter  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Ermacora  also  sent  me 
a  case  (not  for  publication)  where  a  message  written  by  the  same  auto- 
matist  predicted  some  remarkable  points  with  regard  to  her  own  future 
health.  Such  a  prediction,  however — ^like  the  frequently  recorded  pre- 
dictions of  somnambulists  with  regard  to  their  own  epileptic  fits,  &c. — 
seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  I 
conceive  as  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  organism 
than  the  supraliminal  self  can  be. 

869.  Thus  much  for  the  present  with  regard  to  communications 
from  the  living,  and  as  to  the  danger  that  a  message  purporting  to  come 
from  a  deceased  person  may  in  reality  emanate  from  the  mind  of  one  of 
the  living  persons  present,  or,  indeed,  from  some  living  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  this,  although  a  real  risk,  is  by  no  means  the  only  risk  of 
deception  which  such  messages  involve.  The  communication  may  con- 
ceivably come  from  some  unembodied  spirit  indeed,  but  not  from  the 
spirit  who  is  claimed  as  its  author.  Have  we  any  way  of  guarding  against 
this  deception ; — any  hints  which  may  even  help  us  to  conceive  the  nature 
of  a  danger  which  lies  so  entirely  outside  our  terrene  experience  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  brief,  and  must  for  the  present 
be  delayed.  I  can  best,  perhaps,  introduce  the  reader  to  this  new  range 
of  problems  by  quoting  at  this  point  (in  869  A)  some  extracts  from  a 
record  of  the  varied  experiences  of  automatic  writing  which  have  been 
intermingled  with  Miss  A.'s  crystal-visions,  &c,  already  narrated  in 
Chapter  VI.  (626  0).  Such  account  as  can  here  be  produced  is,  from 
various  causes,  very  incomplete.  It  contains,  however,  specimens  of  severd 
of  the  problems  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  I  may  remind 
the  reader  that  this  is  a  case  with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted, 
having  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  phenomena  for  some  years. 
The  statements  refer  largely  to  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  these 
are  given  without  exaggeration. 

I  should  add  that  the  phenomena  have  continued,  whenever  invited, 
up  to  the  present  date  (December,  1900),  and  that  they  have  developed 
in  the  direction  of  recognised  identities.  I  have  myself  lately  had  through 
Miss  A.  what  appear  to  me  convincing  messages,  given  by  raps,  on 
private  matters  from  departed  friends.  That  this  element  exists  amid 
these  confused  communications,  I  feel  sure ;  but  the  recognised  spirits  are 
seldom  able  to  explain  much  beyond  their  own  actual  message,  nor  to 
throw  light  on  the  strange  anonymity  in  which  most  of  the  writings  are 
shrouded.  There  is  now  no  case  that  I  have  watched  longer  than  Miss 
A.'s; — none  where  I  have  more  absolute  assurance  of  the  scrupulous 
probity  of  the  principal  sensitive  herself  and  of  the  group  who  shm  the 
experiments ; — but  none  also  which  leaves  me  more  often  baffled  as  to  the 
unseen  source  of  the  information  given.  There  is  a  knowledge  both  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future,  which  seems  capriciously  limited,  and  i» 
mingled  with  mistakes,  yet  on  the  other  hand  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is 
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diAcitte  to  refer  to  any  individual  human  mind,  incarnate  or  iliscamaie. 

We  meet  bcic  tome  of  the  first  indications  of  a  possibility  of  which  more 

■MR  be  said  in  a  later  chanter  (IX.),  that  discarnate  spirits  communi* 

^^atkig  with  us  have  occasional  access   to  certain  sources  of  knowledge 

^HjlHch  eren  to  themselves  are  inscrutably  remote  and  obscure. 

^^P  The  command  to  bring  "C.  D." — a  command  which,  as  will  be  seen, 

^If  VneU  obeyed— was  especially  rematkable  in  its  apparent  futility,  yet 

it  shimaieljp  resulted  in  developing  the  phenomena.     C-  D.,  indeed,  was  a 

penoa  In  irboni  the  soi-dUant  Chancellor  Hardwicke  might  be  expected 

U  take  *ome  interest ; — but  one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  kmd  ol 

pmcpdon  cuuld  pick  him  out  as  the  one  man  whose  own  faculty  would 

bat  contribute  to  Miss  A.'s,  and  would  be  best  developed  by  hers  in 

The  wrinen  diagtioses  and  prognoses  given  by  the  so-called  "  Semirus," 
cften  without  Miss  A-'s  even  seeing  the  patient  or  hearing  the  nature  of 
bi  naljdf,  have  become  more  and  more  remarkable.'  Miss  A.  and  her 
locBdi  do  not  visli  ttiese  private  matters  to  be  printed,  and  I  cannot 
It  upon  the  phenomena  here.  Yet  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
ft  which  MUs  .\.'u  various  automatisms  reveal,  it  should  first  be 
:  human  organisms  seem  especially  pervious  to  such  vtte  A 
"Seminis,"  "Gelalius,"  &c.,  are  obvious  pseudonyms;  and 
Iteitbcr  Semirus'  prescriptions  nor  Gelalius'  cosmogony  contain  enough  of 
■dkation  to  enable  us  to  grasp  their  origin, 

860<  I  pa»  on  to  a  series  of  nieasages  which  afford  an  interesting 
icid  for  the  discussion  ol  the  rival  hypotheses  of  "  cryptomncsia "  and 
%iOt-COntn>l.  The  automatisi,  who  must  here  be  called  Mrs.  R.,  is  a 
^•4^  well  known  lo  me  for  some  years,  and  to  whom  I  was  first  introduced 
~-'  toe  laic  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  (the  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of 
:ijr1e»  Darwin,  and  himself  a  well-known  servant),  who  reported  certain 
^T^aagei  obtained  in  his  presence,  and  partly  through  his  co-operation. 
Mr*.  R.,  and  her  sister  Mrs,  V.,  now  deceased,  were  for  many  years 
aaof^  Mr.  Wedgwood's  most  valued  friends.  There  can  be  no  more 
({■CKiDQ  in  my  mind  as  to  Mrs.  R.'s  scrupulous  good  faith  than  as  to  that 
of  Mj^  U'edgwood  himself  in  endeavouring  to  recall  the  utmost  that  they 
sad  ever  known  o(  the  personages  who  professed  to  be  writing  through 
the  help  o(  the  two  human  hands.  The  question  is  one  of  subliminal 
ncmoty;  and  as  to  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
reeling  was  wide, — but  that  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  showed  any 
iqtOiitati<:  fih,  nor  obtained  writing  except  with  one  of  these  two  ladies. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  R.'s  reading  has  not  been  wide  in  range  i  and 
botn  Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  V.  had  many  psychical  expeiiences, — most  of  them 
of  a  pnvaie  naiute,' — in  which  Mr.  Wed^jwood  was  not  concerned.  The 
'  S«e  •  rtcoii  cue  fiitnitheil  by  Sii  Lawiencc  Jonci.  which  I  prioT  U  the  end  of  the 
a  eiprrieoca  of  Mn,  V.'i. 
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automatic  impulse  seems  to  have  come  from  them  ;  but  it  may  be  that  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  presence  modified  the  character  of  the  messages  obtained. 
I  give  first  a  general  account  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  of  the  mode  of  experi- 
ment 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  92.) 

My  experience  in  planchette-writing  has  been  mainly  acquired  in  sitting 
with  two  sisters,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  V.,  of  whom  the  younger, 
Mrs.  v.,  has  far  the  stronger  influence  in  producing  the  writing.  With  her  the 
board  in  general  begins  to  move  much  sooner  and  in  a  more  vivacious  way 
than  with  her  elder  sister.  When  the  two  sit  together  the  board  moves  rapidly 
along,  like  a  person  writing  as  fast  as  he  can  drive,  while  with  me  and  one  of 
the  sisters  the  action  is  often  feeble  and  labouring.  But  neither  of  the  sisters 
can  obtain  anything  whatever  when  they  sit  by  themselves.  The  board  re- 
mains absolutely  motionless  under  the  hands  of  the  solitary  operator. 

When  trying  for  writing  we  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a  small  table,  I  with 
my  right  hand,  my  partner  with  her  left  on  the  planchette,  while  the  writing 
produced  is  upright  to  me,  and  upside  down  to  my  partner,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, the  effective  influence  seems  to  proceed.  The  precise  nature  of  that 
influence  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  and  is,  I  think,  very  commonly  mis- 
apprehended. Writing  by  planchette  is  often  called  "automadc,"  and  the 
pencil  is  conceived  as  being  worked  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  sitters,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  blind  impulse,  as  little  understood  by  them  as  the  finished 
result  is  foreseen  by  a  pair  of  birds  instinctively  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
their  first  nest.  But  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  myself  and 
my  partners.  When  I  am  sitting  at  planchette  with  one  of  them,  I  knew  that 
I  am  merely  following  the  movement  of  the  board  with  my  hand,  and  not  in 
any  way- guiding  it,  my  only  difficulty  being  to  avoid  interfering  with  it  It 
seems  to  me  exacdy  as  if  my  partner,  in  whom  I  have  perfect  confidenoe,  was 
purposely  moving  the  board  and  I  allowing  my  hand  to  follow  her  action, 
interfering  with  it  as  litde  as  possible.  And  she  gives  to  me  an  exactly 
corresponding  account  of  her  own  share  in  the  operation.  Thus  we  give  to 
the  outside  world  our  united  testimony  of  a  foct  which,  as  hx  as  each  of  us 
is  concerned,  lies  within  our  own  direct  knowledge,  viz.,  that  the  writing  traced 
out  by  the  pencil  is  not  produced  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  either  of  us. 

We  have,  then,  in  planchette-writing,  if  our  account  is  to  be  believed,  die 
manifestation  of  an  agency  invisible  to  us,  yet  capable  of  moving  the  bodOy 
pencil  either  in  mere  scribbling  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  an  intelligent  mctaage 
on  the  paper. 

86L  The  first  case  which  I  shall  give  is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, in  the  Journal  S.V. Ik.  for  December,  1889  (vol.  iv.  p.  174). 

Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  I  sit  at 
planchette-writing  with  my  friend,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  R.,  a  most  observant 
witness  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence.  We  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a 
small  table,  each  resting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  lightly  upon  the  board,  and 
when  the  board  begins  to  move,  allow  our  hand  to  follow  the  movement  freely 
without  interfering  with  it  in  any  way. 

The  following  account  of  our  last  sitting,  on  June  26th,  is  from  the  journal 
of  Mrs.  R.,  written  the  same  evening,  transcribing  the  part  of  planchette  firom 
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ttjnfmjtmmai  0/  Wednaday,  Juni  ibih,  1 889,  and  copy  of  planehttU- 
KtVftbi  Mr.  Wtd^^'oBd:— 
*A  a^ril  is  ben  to-tUy  who  we  think  will  be  able  to  write  through  the 
Hold  very  steady,  and  he  wili  try  first  lo  draw," 
L  We  RnlMd  the  pitgc  and  a  sketch  was  made,  rudely  enough  of  coutse,  but 
h  Biocfa  appaient  care. 

"Vwy  lorty  can't  do  better.     Was  meant  for  test.     Must  write  for  you 
-J-  G." 

■  Wc  do  not  fuUy  undersiaod  the  first  drawing,  taking  it  for  two  arms  and 
t,  one  coming  down  from  above.     Mr.  Wedgwood  asked  the  spirit 
^  G-  to  try  again,  which  he  did. 
~  "    »  the  drawing  ho  wrote  :  "  Now  look."     We  did,  and  this  time  com- 

d  ihe  arm  and  sword. 
"Now  I  will  write  for  you  if  you  like." 
M  r.  W. ;  "  What  did  the  drawing  represent  ? " 
"Mxnclhing  that  was  given  me." 
I  Mtid  :  "Are  you  a  man  or  a  woman?" 
"Man.    John  G." 

Hr.W.^  "How  was  it  given  to  you?" 

"On  poper  and  other  things.  .  .  ,  My  head  is  bad  from  the  old  wound  1 
|Br  tlwre  when  I  try  to  write  through  mediums." 

Mr.  W.  ;  "We  don't  know  J.  G.     Have  you  anything  to  do  with  us?" 

"  No  coBneciion." 

Mr.  W.  taid  he  knew  a  J.  Gifi^rd,  and  wondered  if  that  was  the  name. 

•JtoiGWttrd.    Gunwod." 

Mr-  W.  luggested  that  he  had  been  killed  in  storming  some  fori. 

**  I  killed  myulf  on  Christmas  Day,  years  ago.    1  wish  1  had  died  fighting." 

■  Were  you  a  soldier  f " 
"  I  <na  in  the  army." 
"Can  yoa  say  what  rank  V 

■  No.  ...   It  was  the  pen  did  for  me.  and  not  the  sword." 

TW  word  pm  was  imperfectly  written,  and  I  thought  ii  was  meant  for  fall. 
1  tAitA  if  th)*  was  right  ? 


4 


-No." 

Mi.  W.:  -lithe  wotd/wf/" 

'  Vm  :  pen  did  for  me." 

Wc  nggetied  that  he   was    1 


atithor  who  had   failed, 


or   had    been 
after  .  .  .  pen 


t  tail     I  was  not  slandered.     Too  much  for 
«a>  too  noch  for  me  after  the  wound." 

**  Whan  were  you  wounded,  and  when  did  you  die  ? " 

*  haiitMila  to  first  question." 

We  were  not  sure  atxiut  the  word  Peninsula,  and  asked  him  lo  repeat 

**  I  was  wminded  in  the  head  in  Peiunsula.     It  will  be  forty-four  yean 
MSI  Christmas  Day  since  1  killed  myself.    Oh,  my  head.  ...  1  killed  mysdf. 

I«te  CBTWOOd." 

"Where  did  you  die?" 

"1  had  my  wound  in  1810.     1  cannot  lell  you  more  about  myself.    The 
■iwios  wa»a  >e»t-"( 
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We  asked  if  the  device  was  intended  for  his  crest. 

"  I  had  it  seal." 

"  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  your  wound  ?"  (I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
form  of  this  question.) 

'Mt  came  from  that  and  was  given  me.  Power  fails  to  explain.  Remember 
my  name.     Stop  now." 

The  only  person  besides  ourselves  present  at  the  sitting  was  Miss  H.,  an 
aunt  of  Mrs.  R.'s,  and  none  of  us  knew  anything  of  Colonel  Gurwood  beyond 
the  feet  of  his  having  edited  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not 
even  that  his  name  was  John.  It  is  possible  that  I  might  have  heard  of  his 
suicide  at  the  time  that  it  occurred,  without  its  making  any  impression  on  me, 
but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  read  such  an  obituary  notice  as  would  be  published  in  the 
TimeSy  and  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  his  editorial  work  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  afterwards  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  and  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  his  military  career.  I  never  read  any  history  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Gurwood's  crest,  or  knowing  anything  about  it. — H.  W. 

The  following  is  the  account  Mr.  Wedgwood  wrote  of  the  first  stance 
at  the  time : — 

Jwua6ih,  Z889. 

Had  a  sitting  at  planchette  with  Mrs.  R.  this  morning.  Planchette  said 
there  was  a  spirit  there  who  thought  he  could  draw  if  we  wished  it.  We  said 
we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  try.  Accordingly  P.  made  a  rude  attempt  at  a 
hand  and  arm  proceeding  from  an  embatded  wall  and  holding  a  sword.  A 
second  attempt  made  the  subject  clearer.  P.  said  it  was  meant  for  a  test  The 
spirit  signed  it  "J.  G.,"  no  connection  of  any  of  ours,  he  said.  We  gradually 
elicited  that  his  name  was  John  Gurwood,  who  was  wounded  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  1810^  and  killed  himself  on  Christmas  Day,  1845.  It  was  not  the  wound,  but 
the  pen  that  did  it. 


Something  like  that. 

Jufy  56k.  1889. 

I  made  the  foregoing  memorandum  the  same  day,  having  very  little  expec- 
tation that  there  would  be  any  verification.  H.  WsDGWOOD. 

Further  Extracts  from  Mrs.  R.'s  Journal. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  came,  and  we  had  two  sittings  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. I  think  the  same  spirit  wrote  throughout,  beginning  without  signature  ; 
but  when  we  asked  the  name,  writing  (after  some  struggle  and  illegibility) 
"  John  Gurwood." 


1 


^^   "Loot 
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^Tbe  cflbrt  was  Kl  first  incoherent,  but  developed  into  the  following  sen- 

^  "Sword — when  1  broke  in,  on  the  table  with  piar 
;  I  will  tell  you  his  name  lo-night.  It 
He  did  not  expect  me ;  I  took  him  ui 
ins  «i  »  pUn,  and  the  sword  was  00  the  table.  Will  try  and  let  you  know 
r  I  took  the  sword  to-night." 
bla  ihcercning  after  dinner  :— 
■I  fiMgbt  my  way  in.  His  name  was  Baoier"  (three  times  repeated).  "The 
1  was  lying  on  the  table  by  a  written  scheme  of  defence.  Oh,  my  head, 
d  a  plan  written  out  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress.  It  was  lying  on 
■  tabic,  and  his  sword  was  by  ii." 

»  ;  surprised  him." 
I  Ut.  Wedgwood  thinks  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  the  fortress  of  Ciudad 
Hadrigo  wai  Banicr  ;  but  he  says  this  would  not  be  a  test,  as  Ae  knew  it.     He 
n  goiaiK  10  s«c  if  he  can  find  anything  in  Napier's  PentHsular  War  corrobora- 
c  of  wbu  is  said  about  (he  sword. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  what  you  can  verify." 
'  Mr.  Wedgwood  reports  his  verification  as  follows : — 
(VbcD  I  Gune  to  verify  the  message  of  planchette  1  speedily  found  that 
J  Gnrwood,  the  editor  of  the  Duke's  despatches,  led  the  forlorn  hope  at 
ae  MocnuDK  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  iSi:  (note  error  in  date],  "  and  received  a 
•oand  in  ilw  slcnll  from  a  musket  ball  which  affected  him  for  the  remainder  of 
bsUk.* — Anitnal  Regiiier,  184;.     In  recognition  of  the  bravery  shown  on  that 
•eaaoa  he  received  a  grant  of  arms  in  1S12,  registered  in  the  College  of  Arms 
Mlamig  been  passed  "upon  the  narrative  that  he  (Captain  C.)  had  led  the 
MnrB  hope  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  that,  after  the  storming  of  the  fortress,  the 
Eari  of  Wellington  presented  him  with  the  sword  of  the  Governor,  who  had 
'    It  prisoner  by  Captain  Gurwood."  ' 
Tbe  KTvices  thus  S[>ecitied  were  symbolised  in  the  crest,  "  Out  of  a  mural 
C,acutle  ruined  in  tbecentre,  and  therefrom  an  arm  in  armour  embowed, 
_  a  tdmitar."  • 
kll  is  plainly  this  crest  that  is  aimed  at  by  planchette  in  his  very  rude  de- 
It  wlwch  lepresents  the  arm  and  sword  as  issuing  from  the  mural  coronet 
e,  ootiuing  the  ruined  castle  as  too  complex  a  subject  for  the  powers  of  the 
TTie  drawing  was  given  merely  as  a  test,  and  if  it  pointed  unmis- 
biy  to  the  Gurwood  creil  it  would  fulfil  its  purpose. 

I  accowiancc  with  Ihc  assertion  of  planchette.  Colonel  Gurwood  killed 
If  SO  Christmas  Day,  1845,  and  the  Annua!  Register  of  that  year,  after 
C  ibe  Riicide,  continues  :  "  It  is  thought  that  this  laborious  undertaking 
1(  tbe  despatches)  produced  a  relaxation  of  the  nervous  system  and 
Hdcpretsion  of  spirits.     Inafit  of  despondency  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
life."    Compare  planchette  :  " Pen  was  too  much  for 

C  after  tbe  wound." 
I  continue  the  quotation  from  Mrs.  R.'s  journal : — 
Mr.  W. :  "Can  you  tell  me  where  else  to  look?" 
"  I  haw  no  power  to  direct  you.    We  have  exhausted,  but  I  wished  to  tell 
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you  about  poor  Quentain  ...  to  tell  you  a  secret  of  poor  Quintain's,  which  is 
on  my  mind.     It  might  once  have  made  a  difference  ;  but  not  now." 

We  had  a  difficulty  in  reading  the  name.  Mr.  W.  thought  it  Quinlon,  and 
asked  if  this  was  right  ? 

"  Not  quite  rat.  ...  Quentain.  Not  quite  [right],  but  nearer :  try 
again  to-morrow." 

Mr.  W.  :  "Is  power  exhausted  now,  and  shall  we  stop  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Saturday^  September  oZtk. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  and  I  sat  again  this  morning.  First  came  some  preliminary 
scribbling  and  circling,  and  then  the  right  spelling  of  the  name  at  which  John 
Gurwood  was  trying  last  night. 

*'  Quentin.  I  knew  him,  and  a  secret  of  his  that  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence, but  I  was  pledged." 

Mr.  W. :  "Tell  us  what  the  secret  was?** 

"  I  should  like  to  try." 

Mr.  W.  :  "What  difference  would  it  have  made  to  you?" 

"  Might  have  done  to  him  :  on  my  mind." 

Then  followed  a  word  here  and  there  among  much  that  was  illegible.    I 

copy  what  we  succeeded  in  reading.      " in  the  army scrape the 

sake  of  another very  foolish,  but  nothing wrong for  verdict 

was  unfortunately what  there  was  let  me  go  on,  I  am  trying say  that, 

but  quite  mistaken case  in  all  its  -: his  commission of  second 

(company  ?)  private  soldier  going  out  gave  to  his  Colonel  very  strong  feeling 
about  it  all." 

The  above  filled  four  pages.  We  pondered  over  it,  but  could  not  make  out 
any  more.    When  planchette  was  put  back,  the  following  was  volunteered  :  — 

"  Tell  James  I  remember  him  quite  well.  He  will  recollect  about  Quentin's 
trial." 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  friend.  Captain  James,  of  course,  was  meant.  Mr.  W. 
said  he  would  write  and  ask  him  ;  but  did  the  writer  mean  that  Captain  James 
knew  the  secret  ? 

"  No  one  knew  it."  (Two  lines  illegible.)  "  James  will  tell  you,  I  have  not 
power.     He  was  tried  by  court-martial." 

Mr.  W.  :  "This  Quentin  was  in  the  army  then?" 

"  Yes. rest  of  them  would  have but I  cannot  write  plainly  in 

answer,  though  I  try.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  poor  Quentin,  but  have  not 
power  without  further  practice.  I  knew  a  secret  of  his  at  the  time  of  his  scrape 
conduct offices .    The court-martial 1  did  not." 

Mr.  Wedgwood  here  suggested  we  should  stop  for  a  time,  to  see  if  rest 
would  increase  the  power.  We  sat  again  for  a  few  minutes  before  lunch, 
directly  after  which  he  left  by  train  ;  but  the  control  was  then  different,  and  the 
few  words  written  did  not  appear  to  have  any  special  interest  or  meaning. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  writes  on  October  31st,  1889  : — 

I  find  that  there  was  a  famous  court-martial  on  Colonel  Quentin  in  October 
18 14,  in  consequence  of  a  round  robin  signed  by  twenty-four  of  his  officers.  I  had 
a  vague  recollection  of  the  name  of  Colonel  Q.  as  a  friend  of  George  IV.,  and 
something  must  have  turned  up  about  the  court-martial  in  the  early  twenties 
when  the  loth  Hussars  became  notorious,  as  I  found  I  had  heard  of  the  round 
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mkim.  Tte  aocosation,  too,  was  of  a  want  of  proper  directions  to  his  subor- 
<mn  in  Aaion,  *o  no  reticence  of  anybody  could  have  made  any  difference, 
■d  he  mu  hiintelf  tbe  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 

With  respect  to  the  capture  of  Banicr,  the  only  chance  of  verification  would 
be  ftvoi  the  famil}',  and  Miss  Gurwood  has  not  answered  my  leller. 


I  from  10  Hereford  Read,  London,  June 


Cacutn  James  writes  to  i 
>9CB,  1891  : — 

Abom  the  year  r830  my  regiment  was  nuariered  at  Portsmouth,  and 
C<lonrt  Cunvood  was  thep  on  the  staff  of  the  garrison  there.  The  Colonel  was 
n  faoaorafy  member  of  our  mess,  and  dined  with  us  nearly  every  day.  I 
MMoabcr  1  nsed  to  be  very  fond  of  silting  nexl  to  him,  and  convening  with 
Ih  abaat  the  various  events  that  occurred  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Of 
taane  the  Qucntin  tnal  musi  have  taken  place  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  as  I 
>M  bom  in  1804- 

862.  Mr.  Wedgwood  gave  us  also  aitother  case  of  a  somewhat 
utaiiMi  cnarxcter,  which  I  cite  in  862  A. 

Fiiuilly,  a  few  months  before  bis  death,  I  received  fiom  him  a  third 
mroeogdttire  erase,  which  is  printed  in  full  in  Procee.imgs  S.P-K.,  vol,  ix. 
PP-  99-i*>4.  It  relates  to  the  execution  of  Alice  Gnmbold — a  maid- 
t  an  inn  at  Leicester — who  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  for 
-Mnplicity  in  tlie  murder  of  bet  mistress  in  1605.  A  number  of  names 
~pddeuiU  were  given,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  verified  in  a  History 
f  L^tcesler.     The  automatisis  were  confident  that  they  had  never  heard 

nj  of  the  bets  before. 
^863.  I  fa>*£  civen  these  cases  in  succession,  so  that  the  reader 
e  inic  kind  of  growing  liifiicuhy  which  the  theory  of  forgotten  merao- 
}  oerc  involves.  It  will  be  seen  titat  with  each  automatist  of  good 
the  question  may  with  patience  be  capable  of  definite  solution. 
E  M/&  R,  willing  and  able — which  at  present  she  is  not — to  find 
;  Olbet  partner  with  whom  she  can  wriie,  now  that  Mr.  Wedgwood 
\  ber  Bster  have  been  removed  by  deacn,  and  to  recortl  a  long  series 
Bcoraoiuiicaiions,  we  mi^ht  gradually  obtain  a  conviciion  (hat  the 
I  therein  narrated  either  could  or  couUi  not  all  of  them  have  been 
sly  seen  and  forgotten.  Similar  records  kept  by  many  other  auto- 
I  might  help  to  some  general  conclusion  as  to  the  source  from 
I  these  letrocognilive  facts  come,  if  in  any  cases  forgotten  memory 
I  to  explain  them.  One  of  the  most  imgrioitant  data  for  such  a 
ustft  \a  the  account — absolutely  irusiwonby,  a^  1  believe — 
fifen  by  Mr-  Stainton  Moses  in  "Spirit  Identity,"  of  a  series  of  messages 
irom  rauHcal  composers,  giving  the  principal  dates  of  their  respective 
kia,  as  they  may  be  found  in  any  Biographical  Dictionary,  with 
banUy  anything  more.  Now  were  such  messages  offered  to  us  as 
coBtRlg  through  an  alleged  auiomaiist  not  of  known  probity  or  who 
eoukl  being  no  proof  of  other  mess^es  ne/  capable  of  being  got  up 
bdiweband,  we  should  naturally  set  them  aside.     But  with  Mr.  Moses,  as 
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with  Mrs.  R.  above — and  in  a  still  higher  degree — there  was  so  con- 
siderable an  independent  history  of  provably  supernormal  phenomena 
that  we  are  bound  to  consider  these  musical  biographies  in  their  place 
as  a  part  of  that  series.  Their  peculiar  nature  excited  the  surprise  of 
Mr.  Moses  and  his  friends,  who  were  informed  by  the  "  guides "  that 
these  were  in  fact  messages  from  the  spirits  in  question,  but  that  these 
spirits  had  refreshed  their  memory  of  their  earth-lives  by  consulting 
printed  sources  of  information.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  to  drop  the 
supposed  proof  of  identity  altogether.  If  any  given  spirit  can  consult 
his  own  printed  life,  so  abo  presumably  can  other  spirits;  and  so  per- 
haps can  the  still  incarnated  spirit  of  the  automatist  himself.  This  was 
of  course  felt  by  Mr.  Moses,  who  told  me  that  subjectively  also  the  feeling 
which  accompanied  these  biographical  writings  was  very  different  from 
that  which  came  when,  as  he  held,  some  spirit  was  entering  with  him  into 
real  and  direct  communication. 

864.  From  these  remote  historical  narratives  I  go  on  to  certain 
messages  avowedly  coming  from  persons  more  recently  departed,  and 
into  which  something  more  of  definite  personality  seems  to  enter.  One 
element  of  this  kind  is  handwriting;  and  in  the  next  case  it  will  be  seen 
that  resemblance  of  handwriting  is  one  of  the  evidential  points  alleged. 
Now  proof  of  identity  from  resemblance  of  handwriting  may  conceivably 
be  very  strong.  But  in  estimating  it  we  must  bear  two  points  in  mind. 
The  first  is  that  (like  the  resemblances  of  so-called  "  spirit-photographs  "  to 
deceased  friends)  it  is  often  very  loosely  asserted.  One  needs,  if  not  an 
expert's  opinion,  at  least  a  careful  personal  scrutiny  of  the  three  scripts — 
the  automatist's  voluntary  and  his  automatic  script,  and  the  deceased 
person's  script — ^before  one  can  feel  sure  that  the  resemblance  is  in  more 
than  some  general  scrawliness.  This  refers  to  the  cases  where  the 
automatist  has  provably  never  seen  the  deceased  person's  handwriting. 
Where  he  has  seen  that  handwriting,  we  have  to  remember  (in  the  second 
place)  that  a  hypnotised  subject  can  frequently  imitate  any  known  hand- 
writing far  more  closely  than  in  his  waking  state ;  and  that  consequently 
we  are  bound  to  credit  the  subliminal  self  with  a  mimetic  faculty  which 
may  come  out  in  these  messages  without  any  supraliminal  guidance  what- 
ever on  the  automatist's  part  I  give  in  864  A  an  abridged  account  of  a 
series  of  experiments  by  Professor  Rossi-Pagnoni  at  Pesaro,  into  which  the 
question  of  handwriting  enters.  The  full  account  illustrates  automatic 
utterance  as  well  as  other  forms  of  motor  automatism,  and  possibly  also 
telekinetic  phenomena.  The  critical  discussion  of  the  evidence  by  Mr. 
H.  Babington  Smith,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  account,  shows 
with  what  complex  considerations  we  have  to  deal  in  the  questions  now 
before  us. 

866.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Underwood  next  to  be  quoted  (in  866  A) 
contains  several  points  of  interest  besides  the  alleged  resemblance  of 
handwriting.     It  shows  once  more,  for  instance,  the  great  similarity  of 
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in   which  this  writing   takes   its  rise   with 


world,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  puzKles  with  observers  of  many 


nt  types,  and  may  thus  serve  a 
" "  b  follow. 


I  introduction  lo  the  groups  of 


86&  I  now  cite  a  few  cases  where  the  point  of  central  interest  is 
the  UUKKiOcement  of  a  death  unltnown  Co  the  sitters. 

The  first  is  a  case  whicb  we  received  from  Dr.  Li^beault,  of  Nancy, 
ud  whkfa  was  first  published  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (vol.  i.  p.  293), 
*hcre  n  was  r^arded  as  an  example  of  a  spontaneous  telepathic 
iwpnlie  proceeding  directly  from  a  dying  person.  I  now  regard  it  as 
iDora  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  spirit  after  bodily  death.  The 
a  of  Dr.  Liebeault's  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

^KKCi.StpttMierVh.  1885. 
1  to  write  to  you  as  to  that  case  of  thought-transference  of  which  I 
0  you  when  you  were  present  at  my  hypnotic  seances  at  Nancy.  The 
It  occurred  in  a  French  family  from  New  Orleans,  who  had  come  to  stay 
e  «l  Nancy  for  business  reasons.  1  had  become  acquainted  with 
■  bmiJy  from  the  fact  that  M.  C,  its  head,  had  brought  to  me  his  niece, 
B.,  10  be  treated  by  hypnotism.  She  suffered  from  slight  anaemia  and 
-voiM  cough,  contracted  ax  Coblenlz,  in  a  High  School  where  she  was 
a  (BBCber.  I  easily  induced  somoambulism,  and  she  was  cured  in  two  sittings. 
The  pn>d0ctioQ  of  this  hypnotic  slate  suggested  to  the  G.  family  (Mrs.  G.  was 
«  quit  medium;  and  to  M°*  B.  herself  that  she  might  easily  become  a  medium. 
nn^f  to  the  evocation  of  spirits  (in  which  she  firmly  believed]  by  the 
IT  pvn,  uid  at  the  end  of  two  months  she  had  become  a  remarkable 
E  OMdium.  1  have  myself  seen  her  rapidly  writing  page  after  page  of 
II  the  called  "  messages,"— all  in  well-chosen  language  and  with  no  erasures, 
'  '  t  at  the  same  time  she  maintained  conversalioD  with  the  people  near 
Aa  odd  thing  was  that  she  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  she  was 
•*  It  must  be  a  spirit,"  she  would  say,  "  which  guides  my  hand  ;  it  is 

MCl." 

LOneday,— itwa*,  i  think,  February  7th,  i86i(,about  8  a.m.,  when  just  about  to 

I  htodf  at  table  for  breakfast,  she  felt  a  kind  of  need,  an  impulse  which 

D  write ; — it  was  what  she  called  a  trance, — and  she  rushed  off 

e  W  her  large  note-book,  where  she  wrote  in  pencil,  with  feverish  haste, 

a  nwlecipherable  words.     She  wrote  the  same  words  again  and  again  on 

I  which  followed,  and  at  last,  as  her  agitation   diminished,  it  was 

!   to   read  that  a  person  called   Marguerite  was   thus  announcing  her 

Tba  6unily  at  once  assumed  thai  a  young  lady  of  that  name,  a  friend 

H*  K'saitd  her  companion  and  colleague  in  the  Coblenit  High  School,  must 

•  jBsl  expired.     They  all  came  immediately  to  me,   M"  B.  among  them, 

I  wc  decided  to  verify  the  announcement  of  death  that  very  day.     M>i'  B. 

O  a  yotmg  English  lady  who  was  also  a  teacher  in  that  same  school 

BfavcMNtie  other  reason  for  writing ;— taking  care  not  to  reveal  the  true 

'  e  (rflbc  letter.     By  return  of  post  we  received  an  answer  in  English,  of 

w^licl)  tbcy  copied  for  me  the  essential  part     1  found  this  answer  in  a  portfolio 

■sxtdly  a  fortnight  ago,  and  have  mislaid  it  again,     It  expressed  the  surprise  of 

-:he  EUq[bslt  lady  at  the  receipt  of  M°°  B.'s  unexpected  and  apparently  motive- 
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less  letter.  But  at  the  same  time  the  English  correspondent  made  haste  to 
announce  to  M^  B.  that  their  common  friend,  Marguerite,  had  died  on 
February  7th,  at  about  8  A.M.  Moreover,  the  letter  contained  a  little  square 
piece  of  printed  paper  ; — the  announcement  of  death  sent  round  to  friends. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  examined  the  envelope,  and  that  the  letter  appeared 
to  me  to  have  veritably  come  from  Coblentz.  Yet  I  have  since  felt  a  certain 
regret.  In  the  interests  of  science  I  ought  to  have  asked  the  G.  family  to 
allow  me  to  go  with  them  to  the  telegraph  office  to  inquire  whether  they  had 
received  a  telegram  early  on  February  7th.  Science  should  feel  no  shame ;  truth 
does  not  dread  exposure.  My  proof  of  the  fact  is  ultimately  a  moral  one  :  the 
honour  of  the  G.  family, — which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
above  suspicion.  A.  A.  Li^eault. 

Upon  these  last  sentences  Gumey  remarks  that,  apart  from  the  impro- 
bability that  the  whole  family  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  their 
friend,  the  nature  of  the  answer  received  from  Coblentz  shows  that  the 
writer  of  it  cannot  have  been  aware  that  any  telegraphic  announcement 
had  been  sent.  And  it  is  in  itself  unlikely  that  the  authorities  of  the 
school  would  have  felt  it  necessary  instantly  to  communicate  the  news  to 
Mdlle.  B./ 

867.  I  shall  next  give  in  867  A  a  case  of  curious  complexity  received 
from  M.  Aksakoff ; — an  automatic  message  written  by  a  Mdlle.  Stramm, 
informing  her  of  the  death  of  a  M.  Duvanel.  The  principal  incidents 
may  here  be  disentangled  as  follows : — 

Duvanel  dies  by  his  own  hand  on  January  15th,  1887,  in  a  Swiss  village, 
where  he  lives  alone,  having  no  relations  except  a  brother  living  at  a  distance, 
whom  Mdlle.  Stramm  had  never  seen  (as  the  principal  witness,  M.  Kaigorodoff, 
informs  us  in  a  letter  of  May  1890). 

Mdlle.  Stramm's  father  does  not  hear  of  Duvanel's  death  till  two  days 
later,  and  sends  her  the  news  in  a  letter  dated  January  i8th,  1887. 

Five  hours  after  Duvanel's  death  an  automatic  message  announcing  it  is 
written  at  the  house  of  M.  Kaigorodoff,  at  Wilna  in  Russia,  by  Mdlle.  Stramm, 
who  had  certainly  at  that  time  received  no  news  of  the  event. 

From  what  mind  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  information  came  ? 

(i)  We  may  first  attempt  to  account  for  Mdlle.  Stramm's  message  on  the 
theory  of  latency.  We  may  suppose  that  the  telepathic  message  came  from 
the  dying  man,  but  did  not  rise  into  consciousness  until  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  Mdlle.  Stramm's  sitting  down  to  write  automatically. 

But  to  this  interpretation  there  is  an  objection  of  a  very  curious  kind. 
The  message  written  by  Mdlle.  Stramm  was  not  precisely  accurate.  Instead 
of  ascribing  Duvanel's  death  to  suicide,  it  ascribed  it  to  a  stoppage  of  bloody 
**  un  engorgement  de  sang." 

And  when  M.  Stramm,  three  days  after  the  death,  wrote  to  his  daughter 
in  Russia  to  tell  her  of  it,  he  also  used  the  same  expression,  "  un  engorgement 
de  sang,"  thus  disguising  the  actual  truth  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  formerly  refused  to  marry  Duvanel,  and  who  (as  her  &ther 
feared)  might  receive  a  painful  shock  if  she  learnt  the  tragic  nature  of  his  end. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  singular  coincidence  between  the  automatic  and  the 
normally-written  message  as  to  the  death  ; — a  coincidence  which  looks  as  though 
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lh»  Min«  tnimt  kad  been  ai  work  in  each  instance.     But  thai  mind  cannot  have 

taca  5C  Suanun's  oidinary  mind,  a.s  he  was  not  supra! i mi nally  aware  of 

DwrwMTf  death  at  the  time  when   the  tjrst  message  was  written.      It  may, 

kowtner,  be  lupposed  that  his  sublimina]  self  had  received  the  information  of 

irlcpalhicalty,  had  transmilled  it  in  a  deliberately  modified  form  to 

t-T,  while  it  remained  latent  in  himself,  and  had  afterwards  influen(!ed 

iiinal  self  to  modify  the  information  in  the  same  way  when  writing 

\it  Hut  we  must  also  consider  the  explanation  of  ihe  coincidence  given  by 
cbe  inielligence  which  controlled  the  automatic  writing.  That  intelligence 
inEfted  ilKlf  to  be  a  brother  of  Mdlle.  Sttamm's,  who  died  some  years  before. 
Aad  this  "  Lwiis"  further  asserted  that  he  had  himself  influenced  M.  Stramm 
U  BMkr  o*c  of  the  same  euphemistic  phrase,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  a 
ihadc  10  Mdlle.  Siramm  ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  needful  that  the  two 
aMntgo  should  agree  in  ascribing  the  death  to  the  same  form  of  sudden 

Ho"  if  tfaia  be  true,  and  the  message  did  indeed  come  from  the  deceased 
"Laoi*,"  m  have  ui  indication  of  continued  existence,  and  continued  knowledge 
of  OUttOy  kiUits,  on  the  part  of  a  person  long  dead. 

Bm  if  we  consider  that  the  case,  as  presented  to  us,  contains  no  proof  of 
'l.ouu"'  identity,  so  that  "  Louis"  may  be  merely  one  of  those  arbitrary  names 
*li>di  the  autoruatisi's  subliminal  intelligence  seems  so  prone  to  assume  ; 
thu  wr  mun  suppose  that  IJuvancl  was  actually  operative  on  two  occasions 
lAtr  dtaih,  first  inspiring  in  Mdlle.  Stramm  the  automatic  message,  and 
iJHa  modifying^  in  M.  Stramm  the  message  which  the  father  might  otherwise 


k  M8.  1  next  give  in  868  A  and  B  two  cases  where  certain  telekinetic 
,0  have  been  connected  with  the  announcement  of  a 
;ct  death,  which  in  the  first  case  was  given  by  raps,  and  in  the  second 
I  accompanied  by  other  physical  disturbances.  It  must  be  observed, 
a,  thai  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  spirit  who  was  supposed 
|bc  communicating  in  this  second  case  is  far  from  complete.  I  have 
tdjr  pointed  out  that  the  class  of  motor  automatisms  seems  to  lead  to 
inetic  phenomena,  but  I  shall  postpone  any  discussion  of  them  till 
k  foUowiog  chapter. 

I  next  give  in  869  A  and  B  two  cases  where  Ihe  supposed 
»  hare  been  dead  some  time,  the  deaths  being  known  to  the 
,  but  certain  dei.itls  of  the  deaths  were  correctly  given,  in 
B  (o  the  beliefs  of  the  atitomatists. 
I  add  to  these  in  870  A  another  curious  case  where  various 
s  kaowQ  to  the  alleged  communicator  were  correctly  given,  although 
I  to  the  sitters ;  yet  where  other  circumstances  were  described 
w  they  were  at  the  liiae  of  the  communicator's  death,  althougli  the  sitters 
«ere  mwtn  that  these  circumstances  had  simre  altered. 

871.     I  know  not   in  what  light   I  should  have  regarded  the  next 
oat  I  p*c  (in  871  A)  bad  I   seen  it  only  in    a    book    bearing    the 
alarming   title  of  7%;  /fyfy   IVuth   (Arthur   HaUah,   1876). 
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But  the  aggressiveness  of  religious  conviction  with  which  Mr.  Hugh 
Junor  Browne's  experiences  have  inspired  him  does  not  prevent  his  being, 
as  I  have  heard  from  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Windeyer,  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court,  Sydney,  and  have  found  on  personal  acquaintance,  a  man  of  high 
standing  as  to  both  character  and  practical  capacity.  He  is  a  prosperous 
man  of  business  at  Melbourne,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  with 
whose  automatism  we  have  to  deal  is  married  to  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  Colony  of 'Victoria.  I  regard  him,  therefore,  as  a  witness  whose 
strong  opinions,  indeed,  might  help  a  fraudulent  medium  to  deceive  him, 
but  who  is  fully  to  be  trusted  as  regards  easily  observed  events  occurring 
in  his  own  family  citcle.  I  discussed  this  case  with  him  and  Mrs.  Browne 
on  October  3rd,  1891.  Mrs.  Browne  seemed  to  me  a  good  witness,  and 
corroborated  the  facts  so  far  as  immediately  known  to  her,  giving  me  a 
written  confirmation  of  the  writing  of  the  young  child,  who  was  present 
at  our  interview  as  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty.  Miss  Browne  cannot 
remember  the  incident  in  her  fifth  year,  but  told  me  that  she  had  some- 
times written  automatically  since  that  date ; — her  arm  used  to  feel  numb 
while  doing  so. 

872.  I  give  in  872  A  another  instance  of  a  little  girl,  only  four 
years  of  age,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  her  letters,  and  who  wrote 
several  significant  words — "Your  Aunt  Emma.'' 

873.  I  now  quote  in  full  a  general  account  of  his  experiences  in 
automatic  writing  by  a  Mr.  W.,  from  whom  I  have  already  cited  a  minor 
experience,  also  of  a  motor  type,  in  823.  Dr.  Hodgson  visited  and  had 
long  talks  with  him,  and  formed  the  highest  impression  of  his  ability 
and  care.  Some  of  the  automatic  messages  are  perhaps  best  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  subliminal  telsesthesia,  others  by  telepathy  from 
living  minds,  while  others  are  at  least  prima  facie  referable  to  a  source 
in  the  mind  of  a  departed  person,  from  whom  they  professed  to  come. 
Whether  there  are  in  reality  so  many  diflFerent  origins  of  a  series  of 
messages  given  to  one  automatist,  or  whether  any  one  explanation  can  be 
made  to  cover  them  all,  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return  in 
the  next  chapter. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viiL  pp.  242-48.) 

N.Y.,  November  15/*,  1891. 

Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— Recently  I  learned  that  you  are 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Being  interested  in  the  subject,  I  concluded  to  write  to  you,  offering  a  state- 
ment of  my  own  experience.  As  so-called  spiritual  manifestations  are  viewed 
unfavourably  here,  and  as  it  would  be  much  to  my  detriment  if  my  connection 
with  the  subject  were  to  become  known,  I  ask  that  my  name  be  withheld  from 
the  public. 

For  the  past  fiy^  years  I  have  been  a  so-called  writing  medium.  The 
writing  is  involuntary  on  my  part,  and  the  thoughts  expressed  are  not  mine — 
that  is,  as  far  as  I  know  they  are  not  mine. 
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SofBctitnea,  iastead  of  wriiing.  off-hand  p«r  work  will  be  done,  bui  it  is  noi 
nf  »  very  high  order.  In  the  wriiinB  the  penmanship  is  generally  very  good, 
uiij  the  thought*  expressed  ajc  generally  good,  and  are  sometimes  valuable- 
Ab  tou  ar«  undoubtedly  familiar  with  ihis  class  of  writmg,  I  will  not  go  into 
bat  vriU  leave  you  to  inquire  for  such  facts  ai  you  sec  fit. 
1  UD  wixious  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this,  and  I  hope  the 

nay  yet  be  sble  10  furnish  one. 

A)  «n  indiattion  of  the  trend  of  my  thoughts,  I  will  add  that  for  the  past 

Of  ibuneen  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer 

grezl  men  of  liberal  views,  and  that  1  am  an  evolutionist,  so  called. 

>•  If  you  think  my  experience  will  be  of  use,  please  call  for  it.     Vou  may  send 

yon  may  state  in  a  general  way  the  outline  of  what  will  be  of  use. 

N.Y..  Dtitmier  X3!-d.  1891. 

'  Dn-  Richard  Hodgson,— Sir,— .  .  .  Five  years  ago  I  was  in  Vermont  on 
^Bbnoess,  and  while  there  made  a  visit  at  the  home  of  a  relative.  In  the  even- 
ly, for  amusement,  a  planchetic  was  produced  and  operated.  Pretty  soon  it 
■«»  vrillcfl  that  1  was  a  writing  medium,  and  I  was  requested  to  try  with  a 
pcficiL  I  look  a  pencil  in  my  band  and  to  my  surprise  1  found  1  could  write 
totac  in  the  "automatic"  manner.  The  writing  was  not  very  good  and  was 
tccoetpanied  with  more  or  less  breaks  and  difliculiles.  It  was  written  that 
pncticc  would  nuke  it  much  freer  and  better.  This  1  found  to  be  so.  Persons 
a  the  room  asked  as  to  dates  on  pieces  of  money  and  other  similar  (eats,  and 
the  answen  were  generally  correct.  After  that  I  wrote  some  almost  daily  for 
*oei«  time  And  soon  became  quite  a  ready  writer  in  this  manner. 

On  one  occasion,  not  long  after,  a  friend,  of  whose  life  I  had  known  nothing 
sBtiJ  abcinl  that  time,  proposed  to  ask  some  questions  mentally  and  see  if  the 
Wiwcn  written  would  be  correct.  It  was  wrillen  that  the  spirit  of  his  wife  was 
|vnenL  I  inquired  (mentally]  for  her  name.  In  reply  her  name  was  written 
HI  in  ta\\,  correctly.  I  did  not  know  her  name  :  I  knew  that  he  was  a  widower, 
UiA  I  knew  no  more  of  his  wife  or  the  matters  inquired  about  My  friend  then 
Mkcd  [mentally]  where  she  died  and  when  ?  The  answers  were  correct  He 
tfen  uked,  "What  was  the  cause  of  her  death?"  The  answer,  "Heart 
dbcaM;,'  was  correct  He  then  asked  for  the  circumstances  of  her  death,  tt 
was  whtien  that  she  died  suddenly,  at  night,  by  the  side  of  him,  in  bed,  and 
Ihai  the  fint  thing  he  knew  of  her  death  was  when  he  found  her  dead  in  the 
tmraisg.  This  was  correct.  He  asked  for  her  age,  siie,  and  for  any  particular 
k  b>-  wbich  she  could  be  identified  ?  The  answer  was  correct  as  to  age  and 
d  as  to  identification  it  was  written  that  she  had  a  large  scar  near  the 
I,  ansed  by  a  buni.    This  was  also  correct 

'  Masy  other  questions  were  asked  and  answered  ;  and  whether  he  asked  the 
,  or  menially  to  himself,  the  answers  were  strictly  correct  in 
It  every  instance.    There  was  no  one  but  us  two  present. 
B  owMhcr  occasion,  about  the  same  time,  I  made  inquiry  (I  was  alone) 

_    binn  a  CMtK   I    was  then  investigating.     Briefly,   the   facts   arc   these  :— 

i  wtaJihy  widow,  Mrs.  X.,  had  died  at  her  summer  cottage  with  no  one 
fnneai  uve  ber  sister  and  a  neighbour.  She  left  a  will :  by  its  terms  this 
Mter  wu  to  receive  several  thousand  dollars.  Our  client,  Mrs.  Y.,  was  also 
a  Iqpitce  and  the  executrix  of  the  will  ;  and  as  such  it  was  her  duty  to  collea 
■a  all  aa«tu.  Our  client  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  deceased  had  iti  cash 
IS  her  potKuioo  a  short  time  before  her  death  about  I700.    After  Mrs.  X.'s 
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death  no  money  was  found,  and  the  sister  who  was  with  her  claimed  there 
was  no  money ;  that  Mrs.  X.  had  no  money  at  the  time  of  her  death  about 
her,  except  some  $15.  Our  client  saw  this  sister  and  questioned  her  closely, 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  did  not  see  or  know  this  sister  until  some  time  after 
the  writing  I  am  about  to  give.  The  question  was,  what  had  become  of  the 
$700  ?  Alone  by  myself  I  asked  for  the  facts,  which  were  written  out  much  in 
detail,  but  in  substance  the  facts  as  written  were  these  :  That  the  deceased  had 
on  her  person  at  the  time  of  her  death  about  $600 ;  that  she  had  spent  the 
other  $100 ;  that  immediately  after  her  death  her  sister,  Mrs.  Z.,  had  stolen  the 
$600  from  her  dead  body  ;  that  she  had  since  spent  some  of  it  and  deposited 
the  balance,  some  $500,  in  a  bank  in  the  village  of  A.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  we  made  inquiry,  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Z.  had  made  the  deposit  there, 
but  had  recently  drawn  it  out.  We  then  cited  her  before  the  Surrogate,  and 
she  swore  that  just  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  X.  (the  same  night  she  died)  Mrs. 
X.  gave  her  the  money,  $520,  to  give  to  a  nephew  as  a  present  ;  that  there  was 
only  $520  ;  that  she  had  just  given  it  to  the  nephew.  We  commenced  a  suit 
against  her  for  the  money  ($520}  and  recovered  it.  The  jury  did  not  believe 
her  defence  and  made  her  pay.  I  have  only  stated  so  much  of  the  case  as 
seems  to  bear  on  the  "  automatic  **  writing.  The  question  is,  where  did  I  get 
the  knowledge  of  the  theft,  the  amount  and  the  deposit  in  the  bank  ?  I  may 
add  that  we  afterwards  learned  she  did  spend  some  money  about  that  time 
that  we  always  thought  was  some  she  took  in  addition  to  the  9520,  and  it 
would  have  made  the  sum  stolen  about  $600. 

About  four  and  a  half  years  ago  an  aunt  of  mine,  Miss  T.,  learned  that  she 
had  a  cancer  growing  on  her  breast  She  had  it  cut  out,  and  soon  was 
apparently  in  very  fair  health.  After  a  few  months  she  began  to  fail  very 
much ;  was  about  the  house,  but  was  very  generally  run  down.  Cancer  did  not 
reappear.  She  was  not  said  by  her  doctors  to  be  in  any  inunediate  danger ; 
but  for  some  reason  I  made  inquiry,  and  to  my  surprise  it  was  written  that  she 
was  very  badly  off,  and  that  she  would  only  live  a  very  short  time.  I  inqmred 
the  cause,  &c.,  and  it  was  written  that  her  system  was  poisoned  through  and 
through  with  cancerous  matter.  I  inquired  as  to  when  she  would  die  ?  The 
answer  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  just  when,  that  the  most  that 
could  be  said  was  that  she  would  live  about  thirty  days,  judging  from  a 
careful  examination  of  her  case  made  at  that  time.  It  was  written  that  she 
would  certainly  die,  that  she  could  not  possibly  get  better  or  live  much  longer 
than  thirty  days.  Within  the  next  week  or  so  I  inquired  on  several  occasions 
as  to  the  matter,  but  the  answers  were  always  to  the  same  effect  and  positive. 
My  aunt  declined  fast  and  died  at  the  time  set  within  a  day,  and  I  think  it  was 
just  thirty  days.  She  was  abed  only  ten  days  or  sa  A  post-nuniem  showed 
she  died  from  cancerous  poisoning. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  certain  sick  ones 
would  die  or  recover ;  and  if  die,  when  ?  Generally  the  answers  proved  very 
correct 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  writing  (for  the  spirit  of  deceased  friend,  Mr.  A.  so 
claiffud).  After  some  writing  of  a  friendly  nature,  it  was  written  substantially 
as  follows : — "  There  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  you  could  do  for  me,  but  I  don't 
see  how  you  can,  and  that  is,  stop  my  son *"  (name  fiilly  given)  "from  drinking." 
I  answered  (by  thought),  "Why,  I  am  surprised.  He  doesn't  drink,  docs  he? 
that  is,  not  any  to  speak  of,  any  way  ?"    A. :  "  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  drinks 
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o  mach."     Q. ;  "  Where  does  he  do  his  drinking  mostly  ?  '     A. ; 
I.  Hold."     1  said  1   never  heard  of  his  drinking.     A. :  "  Well,  you 
;,  and  you  will  find  out  that  he  does."     "  I  should  be  very  glad 
c  service  in  the  matter."     A, ;  "  If  I  sec  a  chance  where  yon  can  I 


call  on  yon." 
Upon  investigation  I  found  this  was  all  true. 
In  May  1887,  while  looking  for  authoril' 


•  ifaen  prquring  for  trial,  i 

'  3ri>ll»iyouiiced.°     Q. : 

e  - ."    Q.  T  "  Who  ate 

V  aft  wll  as  the  name,  wer 

T  Um  I  had  Icnown  well. 

r  heard  of  the  c 


1  obscure  point  in  a  case 

1  substance  :  "  I  know  where  the 

■'  In  '  Wendell's  Reports,"  vol. 


Jota  J. 


Say   I   am 

le  of  Stearns, 
t  along  down 
as  my  finger 
.   be  directed 


"Where?" 

you?"  A.:  "[  am  A.  B."  The  volume  and 
e  given  in  full ;  the  name  was  ihai  of  an  old 
The  case  cited  was  just  what  I  needed.  I  had 
;  before  10  my  best  knowledge.  There  are 
y-«ii  volumes  of  "  Wendell's  Reports,''  of  about  700  pages  each. 
!quenlly  find  as  I  am  examining  indexes  for  judgment -debtors,  grantees 
in  clerks'  offices,  and  elsewhere,  thai  there  is  this  same 
intelligence  in  another  form.  Let  me  explain 
t  an  index  under  the  head  of  "  S,"  looking  for  the  nan 
By  placing  my  hand  or  finger  on  the  book,  drawing  i 
vw  the  names,  with  no  thought  of  the  work  in  hand,  as  soon 
fauea  the  name  desired  my  finger  will  slop.  My  eyes  musi 
towards  tbe  book,  but  no  matter  how  listless  or  absent-minded  I  may  be,  slill 
M  web  times  my  finger  will  stop  at  the  name  in  question.  When  contrasted 
villi  ordinary  searching  the  unconscious  intelligence  that  seems  to  be  behind 
Iks  u  twrjr  wtarked. 

Odoc,  being  much  in  doubt,  I  asked,  "  What  ails ?  "  (one  of  my  sons) 

"WbAt  ttull  I  do  forhim?"  The  answer  was,  "You  had  bctler  not  try  to  do 
ftaythiiig  for  him,  but  go  and  get  Dr.  T.  He  will  know  what  to  do."  I  called 
Dr.  T.  He  examined  him  and  immediately  gave  an  emetic.  The  contents  of 
the  Moniach  showed  that  digestion  had  been  stopped,  or  rather,  that  the  food 
had  MM  digested  at  all.  The  boy  recovered  rapidly.  Dr.  T.  said  it  was  well  I 
ClUad  bin.  The  boy  had  been  rather  suddenly  taken  ill  a  few  hours  after  a 
hearty  meal  and  soon  after  a  severe  fright  or  mental  strain. 

In  a  contested  case  over  a  certain  clause  or  bequest  in  the  will  of  C.  we 
lad  been  defeated  and  were  about  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  our 
hichesi  court  It  was  my  opinion,  also  my  partner's,  that  we  would  win  on 
ibc  af^cal  i  but  upon  inquiry  it  was  written  that  we  should  be  beaten,  and 
(  expressed  on  several  occasions,  with  very  good  reasons 
We  were  advised  not  to  appeal.     We  brought  the  appeal  and  were 

I  ba*«  made  many  inquiries  as  to  whether  certain  sick  persons  would  re- 

Of  die.    The  answers  have  been  very  correct,  generally.     Writing  touching 

generally  stated  10  be  but  an  opinion,  based  on  known  facts,  and 

i&fy  u  freely  admitted.     When  opinions  are  written  tlie  reasons  assigned 

very  ftequently  not  only  new  10  me,  or  unihought  of,  but  are  generally  good 

I  hare  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  made  a  good  ntany  tests.    Those 
I  h»»c  ffiren  are  a  fair  sample,  I  think,  of  the  writing  that  proved  to  be  true. 
|r  Kaionents  made  were  false  and  many  predictions  made  proved  untrue  : 
e  1  bare  given  no  illustration,  but  could  if  necessary.     I  have  done  most 
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of  my  writing  when  no  one  was  present.  Perhaps  I  should  state  that  it  has 
been  repeatedly  written  not  to  believe  any  writing  or  statement  unless  my  own 
good  judgment  approved  of  it.  I  have  written  a  good  deal  touching  a  future 
state,  political  and  philosophical  matters.  Of  all  this  I  have  not  spoken,  as  it 
does  not  seem  of  much  importance  for  our  present  purposes.  In  passing  I  will 
say  that  much  of  it  was  apparently  very  good,  and  quite  reasonable. 

Decemier  aBik, 

On  Christmas  Eve  there  was,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  a  railway  accident 
near  Hastings,  a  little  way  out  from  New  York  City,  in  which  twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  another  has  since  died  from  injuries  received.  This  last-men- 
tioned person  resided  near  me.  The  news  of  the  injury  to  this  person  reached 
me  on  Christmas  Day.  Telegrams  in  the  afternoon  were  favourable,  and  indi- 
cated a  recovery.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  matter,  and  it  was  written  in 
substance  that  the  person  would  not  recover.  I  suggested  that  telegrams 
indicated  a  recovery.  The  answer  was :  "  Yes ;  but  we  have  made  an 
examination,  and  are  of  opinion  that  no  recovery  will  take  place.**  Telegrams 
the  second  day  were  still  more  favourable,  but  my  writing  did  not  change 
in  opinion.    The  party  died  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  .  .  . 

fanttary  agik,  189a. 

Dr.  R.  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  for  such  facts  as  I 
may  be  able  to  give,  touching  the  experiences  given  you  by  my  husband,  as 
automatic  writer,  I  will  state  : — 

Not  long  after  he  began  to  write,  some  five  years  ago,  I  saw  a  sheet  of  paper 
upon  which  was  written  a  full  account  of  the  robbing  of  the  body  of  the  dead 
sister.  I  read  the  account  carefully.  My  husband  said  that  he  had  written  it 
automatically ;  that  he  had  asked  for  the  facts  and  that  was  the  answer.  The 
account  of  it,  as  written  out  for  you  by  my  husband,  is  the  same  in  substance 
as  what  I  saw  and  read,  except  it  is  very  much  shortened.  I  had  the  paper  for 
some  time,  and,  I  think,  until  after  the  fects  as  given  were  proven  true  ;  but  it 
was  destroyed  long  ago.  I  attended  the  trial  of  the  suit  brought  to  recover  the 
money.     His  account  given  you  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

The  lady.  Miss  T.,  who  had  a  cancer,  was  my  aunt.  The  account  of  her 
sickness  and  death  are  correctly  given  you  by  my  husband,  but  I  saw  no 
writing,  although  my  husband  told  me  at  the  time  he  had  written  something 
concerning  her,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  written  that  she  would  die  and  told 
when.  I  do  not  recall  the  time  set,  but  I  recollect  her  death  occtirred  at  the 
time  predicted. 

I  recollect  the  time  referred  to  when  our  son  was  sick.     I  saw  my 

husband  doing  some  writing  on  that  occasion,  and  it  was  written  to  go  and  get 
Dr.  T.  The  account  as  written  out  for  you  by  my  husband  is,  as  l  recollect  it, 
true  in  every  respect. 

Concerning  the  accident  of  Christmas  Eve,  I  remember  that  on  Christmas 
Day,  after  we  heard  of  the  accident,  my  husband  did  some  writing.  He  said 
he  had  inquired  as  to  Mr.  E.'s  condition,  &c.,  and  that  it  was  written  that  £. 
would  die,  that  he  was  internally  and  dangerously  injured.  On  the  next  day 
the  answers  that  he  received  as  to  Mr.  E.'s  condition  were  to  the  same  effect. 
The  telegrams  received  during  the  same  time  indicated  that  he  would  recover— 
one  reported  him  out  of  danger.     E.  died  about  nine  on  the  night  of  the  26th. 
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f  I  hare  known  my  husband  la  write  out  correctly  quite  a  good  many  things 
t  of  ihc  knowledge  of  ordinary-  persons,  but  of  the  circutn stances 
h  he  bai  given  to  you  1  do  not  now  recall  anything  further. 

[Mrs.  W.] 

Jatntarj  a^U,  189a. 

Dr.  Richaks  Hodosom,— Deak  Sik,— 1  recoUea  the  occasion  referred 
■j.^  Mr.  W.  I  think  it  was  about  five  years  ago.  We  were  alone ;  be 
~  e  of  the  queet  writing  he  was  doing.  After  some  talk  on  the  subject 
:  W.  cDosenied  to  try  his  skill  I  inquired  what  spirits  were  present,  and 
^  W.'s  band  wrote  thai  my  wife  was.  I  inquired  for  her  name,  and  he  wrote 
»  O.  B.,  which  was  correct.  I  also  inquired  [when]  she  died,  and  where 
1  uadvr  what  circumstances,  and  1  asked  for  a  description  of  her.  Mr.  W. 
answers  to  all  the  questions  as  I  asked  them.  As  I  recall  it,  I 
I  of  Ibe  questions  by  thinking.  He  wrote  that  she  died  of  heart 
id  thu  date  of  her  death  was  correctly  given,  as  was  also  her  per- 
xnal  ajtpcatance.  And  ii  was  written  that  she  died  in  bed  with  me  ;  that  the 
fir*t  1  knew  of  h«r  death  was  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning.  He  also  wrote 
(hai  there  was  a  large  scar  near  the  knee  on  the  left  leg, 

I   rccoUeci  that  the  answers  were  correct,  although  I  don't  recollect  all  the 

t  utcd,  pahaps.     I  am  very  certain  thai  Mr.  W.  did  not  know  anything 

It  my  wifc.    I  had  not  lived  within  twenty  miles  of  him,  neither  had  I  known 

■  tmdl  wvtial  years  after  the  death  of  my  wife.     It  puziled  me  how  he  was 

t  M  auswcT  as  he  did,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  think  he  had  any  knowledge 

I  ibc  Hibject.     I  will  add  that  the  height,  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  and  the 

e  penonal  description  given  were  exceedingly  exact  and  correct. 

*  Mr.  W.  also  wrote  on  that  occasion  what  purported  to  come  from  an  old 

—thai  he  went  tishing  with  me  to  Lake  Ontario,  that  I  tipped  the 

T  near  shore  and  got  him  wet.    This  was  true,  but  I  hadn't  thought  of 

Vv  a  lOBi!  time.     Mr.  W.  never  heard  of  it,  I  am  confident,  until  he  wrote 

S.  H.  Britton- 


to  the  tipping  over  of  the  boat 
W. 
^Mt  W.*dda  later:— 

New  Yobk,  fttrnary  4M,  iBga. 

;  writing  with  my  left  hand,  nnd  have  ever  since 
It  thm  manner  with  my  left  hand,  but  I  am  naturally  Tigh^ 
write  more  rapidly  and  iradily  with  my  right  hand, 
■  the  ideas  expressed.  &c..  are  of  as  high  an  order,  as  far  as  1  have 
(ten  with  one  hand  as  when  written  with  the  other, 
ork,  when  the  mechanical  ability  to  form  letters  is  not  re- 
^■inJ,  am,  lor  instance,  in  running  the  hand  down  an  index,  I  find  my  left  hand 
■  fidly  the  equal  of  my  right-  Perhaps  I  should  stale  that  I  met  with  a  serious 
■qorr  in  my  right  hand  many  years  ago,  by  which  I  lost  the  two  first  fingers 
lad  ymtly  mpplcd  my  hand  otherwise. 

The  NUOn  that  1  did  my  first  automatic  writing  wilh  my  left  hand  was  that 

e  directed  me  to  do  so.     I  wrote  a  day  or  two  with  my  lefi  hand, 

I  I  tried  my  right,  and  since  thai  1  have  generally  written  with  my 

iflo.     I  ^ut  write  some  slowly  in  the  natural  manner  with  my  left  hand,  but 

■>•  never  done  so  but  very  httle.    The  special  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 

vot.  11.  M 


( 
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is,  that  the  ideas  automatically  written  are  of  as  high  an  order,  written  with  one 
hand,  as  with  the  other.    .    .    . 

Another  experience  of  Mr.  W.'s  is  given  in  873  A. 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  admit  that  departed  spirits  can  still  see  and  judge 
of  earthly  matters,  and  can  impress  their  knowledge  on  incarnate  minds, 
we  should  have  a  single  explanation  which  would  cover  all  Mr.  W.'s 
experiences  as  here  recorded.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
premonitions,  of  which  he  gives  several  instances,  are  such  as  might  ^all 
within  the  scope  of  a  discamate  spirit,  with  intelligence  comparable  with 
our  own,  but  able  to  examine  certain  diseased  organisms  more  thoroughly 
than  any  earthly  physician  could  do.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not 
the  case  with  the  premonitions  given  to  Lady  Mabel  Howard  (861  A), 
which  involved  a  complexity  of  incident  which  looks  as  though  it  must 
lie  beyond  the  calculation  of  an  intelligence  like  our  own,  however  fully 
informed  of  existing  circumstances. 

874.  Deferring  till  the  next  chapter  any  further  discussion  of  diis 
problem,  I  give  here  in  874  A  a  well-evidenced  case  of  a  prediction  by 
table-tilting  of  a  precbe  date  of  death,  at  a  distance  of  forty  days. 

876.  I  next  quote  a  case  which  illustrates  the  continued  terrene 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  dead  of  which  other  instances  were  given  in 
the  last  chapter. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  vi.  pp.  349-53.  The  narrative  is  a  transla- 
tion from  an  article  in  Psychische  Studien^  December  1889,  pp.  572-77,  by  the 
Editor,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Aksakoif.) 

The  case  belongs  not  to  the  category  oi  facts  which  are  known  only  to  ike 
deceased^  but  to  the  category  of  those  which  could  only  be  imparted  by  the 
dececued^  for  it  relates  to  a  political  secret  concerning  a  living  person,  which 
was  revealed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  that  living  person  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  him.  I  shall  set  forth  this  case  in  all  possible  detail,  because  I  consider 
it  a  most  convincing  one  in  support  of  the  Spiritualistic  hypothesis.  I  will 
even  express  myself  still  more  strongly.  I  consider  that  it  affords  as  absolute 
a  proof  of  identity  as  it  is  possible  for  evidence  of  this  kind  to  present 

My  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  my  sister-in-law,  Mn.  A.  von 
Wiesler,  from  the  part  she  took  in  the  fomily  s^mces  held  with  me  in  the 
years  1 880-1 883,  aifter  the  decease  of  my  wife.  She  has  an  only  danghter, 
Sophie,  who  at  the  time  of  those  stances  was  completing  her  stixdies.  She 
had  t^en  no  part,  either  at  our  stances  or  at  any  others,  and  she  had  not 
read  anything  about  Spiritualism.  Her  mother  also  had  not  joined  in  any 
stances  except  our  own.  One  evening  in  October  1884,  daring  the  visit  of  a 
distant  relative,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Spiritualism,  and  in  order  to 
please  him  a  trial  with  the  table  was  arranged.  This  stance,  however,  gave 
no  satisfactory  result.  It  only  showed  that  the  two  ladies  were  able  to  get 
something.  On  Tuesday  evening,  January  ist,  1885,  Mrs.  von  Wiesler  being 
alone  with  her  daughter,  in  order  to  divert  her  mind  from  some  matters 
which  made  her  anxious,  proposed  to  hold  a  little  stance.  An  alphabet  was 
written  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  saucer  with  a  black  line  as  pointer  served 
as  a  planchette,  and,  behold,  the  name  Andreas  was  indicated.     This  was 
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t  wuml,  for  Andreas  was  the  name  of  Sophie's  father,  the  deceased 
"  "'  .  von  Wiesler.  The  communication  presenied  nothing  re- 
■Bthafale.  hai  it  waa  nevertheless  resolved  to  continue  the  stances  odcc  a 
■vtJt.  aa  «**ry  Tuesday.  For  three  weeks  the  character  of  the  communica- 
btM  nouined  unchanged.    The  name  Andreas  was  continually  repeated. 

B«  an  the  fourth  Tuesday— January  ijnd— in  place  erf  the  customary 
name,  Andreas,  the  name  "  Schura "  was  spell  out,  to  the  great  astonishment 
flf  both  titters.  Then,  by  quick  and  precise  movemenis  of  the  pointer,  these 
vordt  were  added  : — 

"  It  b  given  to  thee  to  save  Nikolaus." 

•*  What  does  this  mean  ? "  asked  the  astonished  ladies. 

"  He  is  cotnpromised  as  Michael  was.  and  will  like  him  go  to  ruin.  A  band 
^  Eaod-fOT'Bolliing  fellows  are  leading  him  astray." 

"  What  can  be  done  to  counteract  it  ? " 

"TImw  must  go  to  the  Technological  Institute  before  three  o'clock,  let  Niko- 
l^n  be  called  out,  and  make  an  appointment  with  him  at  his  house." 

TMs  being  all  aildressed  to  the  young  lady,  Sophie,  she  replied  that  it 
■enU  be  difficult  for  facr  to  carry  out  these  directions  on  account  of  the  slight 
■eiinaiiiUUKeship  which  existed  between  her  and  Nikolaus's  family. 

"  AbiBrd  ideas  of  propriety  1 "  was  "  Schura's  "  indignant  reply. 

"  Bat  in  what  way  shall  I  be  able  to  influence  him?"  asked  Sophie. 

"  Thon  wilt  (peak  to  him  in  my  name." 

B"'T1>en)wure«nviclions  no  longer  remain  the  same?" 
*  ftevolitng  error !"  was  the  reply. 
I  mutt  DOW  explain  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  conununicatiOB. 
:luu«  "  i*  the  Russian  pet  name  for  Alexandrine.  Nikolaus  and  Michael 
««K  ber  coufini.  Michael,  <|uiie  a  young  man,  had  unfortunately  allowed 
bmuelf  to  become  entangled  by  (he  revolutionary  ideas  of  our  Anarchists  or 
SmaliWti  He  wis  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  10  imprisonment  at  a 
distance  from  Sl  Petcrsburs,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 
'Scbtna'  hx-ed  him  dearly,  and  fully  sympathised  with  his  political  convic- 
IMH,  HMdciBg  DO  secret  of  it  After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  September 
in4,  ibe  vas  discouraged  in  her  revolutionary  aspirations,  and  ended  her 
'IfebyptMon.at  the  age  of  seventeen, on  the  1  ;th  of  January  188;,  just  one  week 
Klhc  B&nce  above  described.  Nikolaus,  Michael's  brother,  was  then  a 
It  at  Ibc  Technolc^cal  Insiiiute. 
L.  Mt%.  voa  Wtefctei  and  her  dau),'hter  were  aware  of  these  circumstances,  far 
f  had  looff  been  acquainted  with  "Schura's"  parents,  and  with  those  of  her 
'  o  belong  to  the  best  society  of  Sl.  Petersburg.  It  will  be  obvious 
at  publish  the  names  of  these  families.  1  have  also  changed  those 
I  the  yDOiif  people.  The  aciiuaintanceship  was,  however,  far  from  being 
They  saw  each  other  occasionally,  but  nothing  more.  Later  I  will 
pn  funber  details.    We  will  now  continue  our  narrative. 

Ntuonlly.  neither  Mt^  von  Wiesler  nor  her  daughter  knew  anything  ai  to 
iIk  news  or  lecrei  conduct  of  Nikolaus.  The  communication  was  just  as 
important.  It  involved  a  great  responsibility.  Sophie's 
I  was  a  very  difhcull  one.  The  literal  carrj'ing  out  of  "Schura's" 
1,  (or  a  young  lady,  simply  impossible^  merely  from  considerations 
tt  »cW  pfopnety.  What  right  could  she  have,  on  the  groond  of  simple 
g  interfere  in  bmily  aflain  of  10  delicate  a  character? 
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Besides,  it  might  not  be  true  ;  or,  quite  simply  and  most  probably,  Nikolaus 
might  deny  it.  What  ^position  would  she  then  find  herself  in  ?  Mrs.  von 
Weisler  knew  only  too  well,  from  the  stances  she  had  taken  part  in  with  me, 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Spiritualistic  communications.  She 
counselled  her  daughter,  in  the  first  place,  to  convince  herself  of  "Schura's" 
identity.  This  advice  was  followed  without  any  hesitation  as  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  "  Schura"  manifested  at  once,  and  Sophie  asked 
for  a  proof  of  her  identity,  to  which  "  Schura"  forthwith  replied  : — 

**  Invite  Nikolaus,  arrange  a  stance,  and  I  will  come." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  reply  that  '*  Schura,''  who  during  her  life  had 
learnt  to  despise  the  conventionalities  of  society,  as  is  the  custom  among  the 
Socialists,  remained  true  to  her  character,  and  again  demanded  what  was  an 
impossibility.  Nikolaus  had  never  been  in  Mrs.  von  Wiesler's  house.  Sophie 
then  asked  for  another  proof  of  her  identity,  without  Nikolaus  being  brought 
in  at  all,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  a  convincing  one* 

"  I  will  appear  to  thee,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  ?  *' 

"  Thou  wilt  see.'' 

A  few  days  later  Sophie  was  returning  home  from  a  soir^ ;  it  was  nearly 
4  A.M.  She  was  just  retiring,  and  was  at  the  door  between  her  bedroom  and 
the  dining-room,  there  being  no  lights  in  the  latter,  when  she  saw  on  the  wall 
of  the  dining-room,  in  sight  of  the  door  at  which  she  stood,  a  luminous  round 
spot,  with,  as  it  were,  shoulders.  This  lasted  for  two  or  three  seconds,  and  dis- 
appeared, ascending  towards  the  ceiling.  Sophie  immediately  assured  herself 
that  it  was  not  the  reflection  of  any  light  coming  from  the  street 

At  the  stance  on  the  following  Tuesday,  an  explanation  of  this  appearance 
being  asked  for,  "  Schura  "  replied  ;— 

''It  was  the  outline  of  a  head  with  shoulders.  I  cannot  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly.    I  am  still  weak." 

Many  other  details,  which  I  have  passed  over,  tended  to  convince  Sophie  of 
the  reality  of  "  Schura's  "  identity,  yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  carry  out 
that  which  ''Schura"  desired  her  to  do.  She  therefore  proposed  as  a  suit- 
able compromise  that  she  should  acquaint  Nikolaus's  parents  with  what  had 
occurred. 

This  proposal  i  aroused  "Schura's"  strongest  displeasure,  expressed  by 
violent  movements  of  the  saucer,  and  by  the  sentence : — 

"  That  will  lead  to  nothing  ; " — after  which  disparaging  epithets  followed, 
impossible  to  repeat  here,  especially  applicable  to  persons  of  weak  and  irreso- 
lute character,  with  whom  the  energetic  and  decisive  "  Schura  "  had  no  patience 
— epithets  which  are  not  found  in  dictionaries,  but  which  were  expressions  used 
by  "  Schura  "  in  her  lifetime,  and  characteristic  of  her.  This  was  confirmed  in 
the  sequel 

Nevertheless  Sophie  continued  to  hesitate,  and  at  each  successive  stance 
"  Schura  "  insisted  more  and  more  imperatively  that  Sophie  must  act  at  once. 
This  is  very  important  to  notice,  as  we  shall  see  later.  This  want  of  resolution 
on  the  part  of  Sophie  was  ascribed  by  "  Schura  "  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  von 
Wiesler.  From  the  beginning  "  Schura  "  had  seemed  to  bear  a  grudge  against 
Mrs.  von  Wiesler.  From  the  first  stance  she  addressed  Sophie  only.  She 
never  pennitted  Mrs.  von  Wiesler  to  ask  a  question.    Whenever  she  attempted 
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tt6o»a,  (hv  met  her  with  a—"  Be  sileni~be  silent '. "    Whereas  in  addressing 
Sophie  sb*  overwhelmed  her  with  the  tonderest  expressions, 

Httw  great  was  the  astonishment  and  consiemaiion  of  the  ladies,  when  at 
^^ftc  ti6aace  on  the  36th  of  February  the  first  words  were  : — 
^^^'  It  B  too  laie.    Thou  wilt  repent  il  bitterly.    The  pangs  of  remorse  will 
^^Hbw  thee.    Expect  his  arrest  I 

^^F^liese  were  "Schura's"   last   words.      From  this  time  she  was  silent     A 

^^■nce  was  attempted  on  the  followin);  Tuesday,  but  there  was  no  result.     The 

*^t>ca<  of  Mrs.  von  Wieslcr  and  her  daughter  were  from  thai  time  entirety 

WllSe  these  stances  were  being  held,  Mrs.  von  Wiesler  naturally  kept  me 
iwtomiaJ  of  what  transpired,  and  consulted  with  me  as  10  what  was  to  be  done 
i>  new  ot  the  extraordinary  character  of  "Schura's"  requests.  Some  time 
■An  Hmj  had  ceased  Mrs.  von  Wiesler,  10  satisfy  her  own  conscience  and  to 
ajodan  her  daughter,  resolved  to  communicate  the  whole  episode  to  the  parents 
of  Nikolaos.  They  paid  no  attention  to  It.  Nothing  was  elicited  that  any  fault 
coaki  be  found  with.  The  family  were  quite  satisfied  in  regard  to  Nikolaus's 
coodnci.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  Spiritualistic 
caonnuttKalions  were  made  known  to  the  parents  before  the  final  issue.  When 
iniag  tta  mtiainder  of  the  year  everything  went  on  happily,  Sophie  became 
Uif  caavinced  that  all  the  communications  were  only  lies,  and  formed  a  resolu- 
tMB  that  the  would  never  again  occupy  herself  with  Spiritualistic  stances. 

Another  jreor  passed  without  any  special  event.  But  on  the  Qlh  of  March, 
1SS7,  the  secret  police  suddenly  searched  Nikolaus's  rooms.  He  was  arrested 
m  hit  own  home,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  exiled  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Ii  came  oin  later  that  his  crime  was  taking  part  in  anarchical  assemblies— 
which  were  held  in  ihemonthsof  January  and  February  1B8 5,  exactly 
ing  with  the  lime  when  "Schura"  was  insisting  that  steps  should 
Hgm  fa*  uken  to  dissuade  Nikolaus  from  taking  part  in  such  meetings.  Only 
aow  were  the  communications  of  "Schuta"  estimated  at  their  true  value.  The 
aaMs  wfakfa  Mr*,  von  Wiesler  had  made  were  read  again  and  again  by  the 
fanrifies  both  of"  Schura  "  and  of  Nikolaus.  "Schura's"  identity  in  all  those 
naaifcatations  was  recognised  as  incontestably  demonstrated,  in  the  first  place, 
tr  the  raaio  &ct  in  relation  to  Nikolaus,  by  other  intimate  particulars,  and  also 
bf  Ik*  totality  of  the  features  which  characterised  her  personality.  This 
Boaiafid  occurrence  fell  like  a  fresh  thunderclap  on  Nikolaus's  family,  and 
they  had  oa)y  to  thank  God  thai  the  errors  of  the  young  man  were  not 
*  ~       ibf  more  fatal  results. 

~  ir  to  estinute  this  incideni  aright,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  establish 

a  which  existed  between  the  iwo  young  ladies.     I  have  requested 

1  Mdtle.  von  Wiesler  to  give  me  on  this,  as  on  the  previous  points, 

moranduin  in  full  detail ;  and  from  that  memorandum  I  extract 

It  foltows  [somewhat  abridged  here] : — 

I    la  December  lESo  Madame  von  Wiesler  and  her  daughter  paid  a  Christ- 

"Schura's"  grandfather.  Senator  N,  where  Sophie  saw"Schura" 

e  flrHlime-    Sophie  was  then  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  "Schura"  even 

jer.    Sophie  was  astonished  to  see  "  Schura's"  writing-table  covered  with 

a  [and  bad  a  talk  with  her  about  favourite  authors].    The  two  girls  often 

M*  each  other  at  a  distance  in  the  recreation -room  of  their  school  during  the 
"  Schura  '  was  soon  transferred  to  another  school.    [They  met  once 
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at  a  country-house  without  exchanging  a  word,  and  saw  each  other  once  across 
a  theatre.  Sophie,  in  fact,  had  had  one  childish  talk  with  "  Schura"  ;  Madame 
von  Wiesler  had  never  had  any  real  talk  with  her.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
relations  of  these  ladies  with  "  Schura  "  were  of  the  most  distant  kind,  and  that 
they  could  not  know  anything  of  her  political  secrets. 

876.  I  now  give  a  case  which  in  one  respect  stands  alone.  It 
narrates  the  success  of  a  direct  experiment, — a  test-message  planned  before 
death,  and  communicated  after  death,  by  a  man  who  held  that  the  hope 
of  an  assurance  of  continued  presence  was  worth  at  least  a  resolute  eflfort, 
whatever  its  result  might  be.  His  tests,  indeed,  were  two,  and  both  were 
successful.  One  was  the  revealing  of  the  place  where,  before  death,  he 
hid  a  piece  of  brick  marked  and  broken  for  special  recognition,  and  the 
other  was  the  communication  of  the  contents  of  a  short  letter  which  he 
wrote  and  sealed  before  death.  We  may  say  that  the  information  was 
certainly  not  possessed  supraliminally  by  any  living  person.  I  give  two 
other  cases  in  876  A  and  B  where  information  given  through  automatists 
may  hypothetically  be  explicable  by  telepathy  from  the  living,  although, 
indeed,  in  my  own  view  it  probably  emanated  from  the  deceased  as 
alleged.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  place  where  a  missing  will  had  been 
hidden  was  revealed  to  the  automatist,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  will 
was  actually  discovered  or  not  before  the  automatic  writing  was  obtained 
(although  the  automatist  was  unaware  of  its  discovery),  and  in  any  case, 
apparently,  its  whereabouts  was  known  to  some  living  person  who  had 
hidden  it,  and  may  not  have  been  known  to  the  deceased  before  death. 

In  the  other  case  the  whereabouts  of  a  missing  note  of  hand  was 
revealed  to  the  automatists,  and  even  if  this  could  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  unknown  supraliminally  to  any  living  person,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  fact  was  known  before  death  to  the  deceased 
person  from  whom  the  message  purported  to  come. 

These  cases,  therefore,  are  not  such  strong  evidence  for  personal 
identity  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  and  which  I  now  give, 
as  recording  what  purports  to  be  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an 
experiment  which  every  one  may  make ; — which  every  one  ought  to  make ; 
— for,  small  as  may  be  the  chances  of  success,  a  few  score  of  distinct 
successes  would  establish  a  presumption  of  man's  survival  which  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  would  refuse  to  explain  away.  If  accepted, 
the  incident  shows  a  continued  perception  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  of 
the  efforts  made  by  friends  to  communicate  with  him. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248-51.)^ 

^  An  account  of  this  case  appeared  in  an  article  by  Herman  Snow  in  the  Religic- 
Philosophical  Journal  for  January  31st,  1 89 1,  and  Mr.  Snow  also  sent  us  an  earlier 
article  on  the  subject  which  he  had  written  in  1S81,  and  of  which  his  second  account 
was  a  mere  repetition.  The  fi&cts  were  related  to  him  by  the  Unitarian  minister  of  the 
place  where  Mrs.  Finney  lived  ;  and  this  third-hand  account  recorded  by  Mr.  Snow 
fifteen  years  after  the  event  closely  coincides  with  Mrs.  Finney's  first-hand  one, 
recorded  twenty-five  years  after  the  event. 
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f  The  following  letters  were  received  from  the  principal  witness,  Mrs. 

ROCITLAND.  Ma»..  April  \<)lh.  1891. 

'  Mr,  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— Some  weeks  ago  I  received  from  you  a  few 
haes  ukiiij;  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  communication  leceived  from 
C«a*io  Benja  in  spirit-life,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

For  weda  and  months  before  my  brother  left  the  form  we  conversed  freely 
OS  ibe  sabject  of  spirit  communion  and  such  mailers,  and  one  morning  he 
twjumed  me  to  bring  him  a  small  piece  of  brick,  also  pen  and  ink  ;  he  then 
imde  two  roaiks  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other  with  ihe  ink,  then  breaking 
tbe  brick  in  twc»,  gave  me  one  piece,  telling  me  at  the  time  to  take  care  of  it, 
aad  sane  iaj  he  would  hide  the  other  piece  away  where  no  one  but  himself 
wooki  know,  and  after  leaving  the  form,  if  possible,  would  return  in  some  way 
aad  t«fl  me  where  it  was.  I  could  then  compare  ihem  together,  and  it  would 
faa  a  (««  that  he  could  return  and  communicate,  and  my  mind  could  not  have 
aay  tnflueoce  over  it,  as  1  did  not  know  where  he  put  it. 

After  he  left  the  form  our  anxiety  was  very  gnnfta  hear  and  learn  all  we 
taold  of  oarnmnnicatlng  with  spirits,  and  for  months  we  got  nothing  satis- 

We  then  cotnmenced  sitting  at  the  table  at  home  (mother  and  myself), 
wfajcfa  we  did  for  some  little  time  ;  at  last  it  commenced  lipping,  and  by  calling 
Ibe  alphabet  spelled  out  where  we  couid  find  the  piece  of  brick  that  he  put 
a««]r, — ibai  was  the  way  we  got  the  test  To  us  that  was  truth  that  spirits  can 
aed  do  cot&municate  with  us,  and  nothing  but  Ihe  influence  and  power  of  Benja 
could  Idl  lu  that  tesL— Tiuly  yours,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Finnev. 

RocKLANU.  May  jrj,  1S91. 

Mk.  R.  Hoogson,— Dear  Sir,— Yours  of  April  aist  received,  and  I  will 
a  few  more  lines  as  to  statement  of  brother  Benja's  communication. 
Bt  calling  the  alphabet  we  spelled  out  ;— 

~  Vou  will  find  that  piece  of  brick  in  the  cabinet  under  the  tomahawk. — 
rjA.' 

I  went  ID  that  room  and  look  the  key,  unlocked  the  cabinet,  which  had  not 

by  any  one  after  he  locked  it  and  put  away  the  key.    There  I 

X  of  brick  just  as  it  had  spelled  out,  and  it  corresponded  with  the 

I  had  retained,  iiiting  on  exactly  where  he  broke  it  ofTthe  piece  I  had. 

I  wrapped  in  a  fait  of  paper  and  tucked  into  a  shell,  and  placed  in  the 

of  the  cabinet  txacliy  umler  the  tomahawk,  as  was  spelled  out  by  the 


I 


ThM  is  truth,  and 

'  is  HOI  living 
Kspcctfully, 


po» 


r  but  Benja's  could  tell  Ihal. 
am  tbe  only  one  of  the  family  that  is  living.^ 
Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Finney. 


RocELANti,  Maj  wlk.  1S91. 

Mb.  R.  Hodgson,— De.^r  Sir,- Yours  of  6ih  received.  I  will  continue 
ta  sajr,  io  answer  to  your  questions,  that  the  piece  of  brick  was  entirely  con- 
cealed lo  (h«  shell,  so  thai  ii  could  not  be  seen  from  outside  of  cabinet  It 
*as  wrapped  !n  a  piece  of  paper  stuck  together  with  mucilage  and  lucked  into 
Ite  end  of  Ibe  shell,  then  a  piece  of  paper  gummed  over  that,  so  that  nothing 
was  roible  from  tli«  shell.  The  shell  was  on  the  lower  shelf  of  the  cat»net,  and 
oali'  tke  top  of  the  tlicU  was  visible  outside  the  cabinet 
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One  more  little  incident  I  will  mention,  for  to  me  it  is  as  valuable  as  the 
other.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  (about  the  time  he  gave  me  the  piece  of  brick) 
and  sealed  it,  saying  at  the  time  it  was  not  to  be  answered,  but  the  contents  of 
the  letter  to  be  told.  I  got  that  in  the  same  way  I  did  the  other,  by  calling  the 
alphabet  and  the  table  tipping.     It  was  these  words  : — 

"  Julia  I  do  right  and  be  happy.— Benja." 

That  was  correct.  Just  the  contents  of  my  letter.  I  have  no  particular 
objection  as  to  giving  my  name,  for  I  have  stated  nothing  but  the  truth. 

At  my  home  in  Kingston  I  have  that  little  shell  with  the  piece  of  brick,  and 
if  you  would  like  them  I  will  send  them  to  you.  Will  place  the  brick  into  the 
shell  as  it  was  when  I  found  it  Of  course,  the  paper  that  was  around  it  then  is 
worn  out  years  ago.    The  cabinet  is  disposed  of.  Julia  A.  Finney. 

Mrs.  Finney  further  writes : — 

Rockland,  Jutu  aSik,  1891. 

I  send  you  by  express  a  box  containing  the  letter  and  shell  with  the  piece 
of  brick.  I  have  placed  one  piece  in  the  shell  just  as  it  was  when  I  found  it, 
so  you  can  see  how  nicely  it  was  concealed  in  the  shell.  The  papers  that  were 
around  it  then  are  worn  out.  You  can  retain  them  if  you  like,  as  I  do  not  care 
for  them  now. 

To  me  it  is  a  positive  truth  that  he  did  communicate  to  us,  and  our  minds 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  J.  A.  FiNNEY. 

Rockland,  /yfy  19M,  1891. 

.  .  .  The  shell  was  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  tomahawk,  and 
no  other  shells  on  that  shelf.  It  was  placed  with  the  open  side  down,  and  the 
tomahawk  stood  directly  over  it.  I  cannot  say  why  he  did  not  tell  us  to  look 
inside  of  the  shell.  We  started  to  look  as  soon  as  he  told  us.  It  was  in  the 
cabinet  under  the  tomahawk.    We  did  not  wait  for  any  more  to  be  said. 

I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  many  public  people.  As  to  my 
integrity,  will  refer  you  to  Rev.  C.  Y.  de  Normandie,  of  Kingston. 

J.  A.  Finney. 

Dr.  Hodgson  writes : — 

The  shell  is  a  large  Triton,  about  ten  inches  long.  The  piece  of  brick  was 
wrapped  in  folds  of  soft  paper  and  tucked  deeply  into  the  recess.  Another 
piece  of  paper  was  then  gummed  around  the  sides  of  the  shell  in  the  interior, 
so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  the  piece  of  brick  from  falling  out.  When  I 
received  the  shell  from  Mrs.  Finney  and  looked  into  the  interior  and  shook  the 
shell  violently,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  shell  contained  anything 
but  the  piece  of  gummed  paper. 

The  piece  of  brick  in  the  shell  weighs  one  and  a  half  ounces,  and  the  piece 
of  brick  retained  by  Mrs.  Finney  weighs  about  two  and  a  quarter  ounces.  The 
shell  with  the  piece  of  brick  and  paper  wrapping  weighs  about  eleven  and  a 
half  ounces. 

Mrs.  Finney  also  forwarded  me  the  letter  written  by  her  brother.  The 
shell  and  the  pieces  of  brick  and  the  letter  are  now  all  in  my  possession. 

R.  Hodgson. 

We  have  a  letter  (in  original)  from  the  Rev.  C.  Y.  de  Normandie,  of 
Kingston,  Canada,  to  Mrs.  Finney.  "  I  expressed  then,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
a  former  note  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  which  accidentally  went  astray,  "that  to  the  best 
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kaaoMge  I  had  of  you  and  10  my  iinn  belief  your  word  could  be  implicitly 
i^cd  «a.  I  felt  confident  that  you  would  state  a  matter  as  you  understood  il, 
V  foa  t^uded  it,  without  reference  to  ibe  consequences  ;  and  that  you  would 
BOf  b«  ftnif  more  likely  to  be  misled  and  deceived  about  a  matter  of  that  kind 
tliaA  others  similarly  situated." 

877.  The  experiment  which  was  in  this  case  successful  is  one  (I 
Rpeat)  which  might  be  tried  by  even-body  (see  877  A).  And  1  may  add 
the  lEOUtk  thst  it  is  to  experiment  with  automatic  writing,  crystal- vision, 
AtC,  raibcr  trian  to  spontaneous  apparitions,  ibat  we  must  look  for  any 
real  inforaunon  ■£  to  the  degree  in  which  departed  spirits  retain  their 
ktwwiedge  of  the  things  of  earth. 

Once  mott  I  must  express  my  astonishment  and  regret  that  amongst 
Muc  tern — perhaps  hundreds— <of  thousands  of  persons,  scattered  over 
many  cuuniriea,  who  already  believe  that  the  road  of  communication 
brtwecn  the  two  worlds  is  open,  there  should  be  so  very  few  who  can  or 
«)li  make  any  serious  eiTort  to  obtain  fresh  evidence  of  so  imponant  a 
iaa.  But,  Huitc  apart  from  the  Spiritist  camp,  there  are  now  many 
mqtann  who  know  that  automatic  writing  is  a  real  fact  in  nature,  and 
>bo  are  willing  to  discuss  with  an  open  mind  the  origin  of  any  message 
a  tDBjr  thus  be  given.  Let  these  set  themselves  to  the  task,  and  the 
t  of  organised  and  intelligent  effort  will  soon,  as  I  believe,  be  made 

»  For  aught  that  we  can  tell,  there  may  be — I  believe  that  there  are — 
^  "  !  elsewhere  who  only  await  our  appeal.    Why  should  not 

f  dmh-bed  be  made  the  starting -point  of  a  long  experiment  ?  And 
I  every  friend  who  sails  lorth  Kwvmv  inrif  'HpawXtos — into 
>ea — endeavour  to  send  us  news  from  that  bourne  from 
r  travellers,  perhaps,  have  as  yet  made  any  adequate  or  systematic 
3  to  return  ? 
I^47&  Here,  then,  let  us  pause  and  consider  to  what  point  the 
;  contained  in  this  chapter  has  gradually  led  us.  We  shall  per- 
t=tve  that  the  motor  phenomena  have  confirmed,  and  have  also  greatly 
encoded,  the  results  to  which  the  c^nate  sensory  phenomena  had 
ibead^  painted.  We  have  already  noted,  in  each  of  the  two  states  of 
deep  uwl  of  waking,  the  variously  expanding  capacities  of  the  subliminal 
kIC  We  have  watched  a  hyperxsthctic  in  t  en  si  ti  cat  ion  of  ordinary  faculty, 
— iawM»H  up  to  telssthesia,  and  to  telepathy  from  the  living  and  from  the 
deputed.  AiODg  with  these  powers,  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
■nl's  indepcndcni  existence,  are  at  least  within  our  range  of  analogical 
momjiioiw  we  have  noted  also  a  precognitive  capacity  of  a  type  which  no 
fta  M  yet  known  to  science  will  help  us  to  explain. 

Proceeding  to  the  study  of  motor  automatisms,  we  have  found  a  Mrd 
imop  of  cases  which  independently  confirm  in  each  of  these  lines  in  turn 
llw  IMdIw  of  our  analysts  of  sensory  automatisms  both  in  sleep  and 
Evidence  tha«   convergent  will  already  need  no  ordinary 
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boldness  of  negative  assumption  if  it  is  to  be  set  aside.  But  motor  auto- 
matisms have  taught  us  much  more  than  this.  At  once  more  energetic  and 
more  persistent  than  the  sensory,  they  oblige  us  to  face  certain  problems 
which  the  lightness  and  fugitiveness  of  sensory  impressions  allowed  us  in 
some  measure  to  evade.  Thus  when  we  discussed  the  mechanism  (so  to 
call  it)  of  visual  and  auditory  phantasms,  two  competing  conceptions 
presented  themselves  for  our  choice, — the  conception  of  telepathic  impact^ 
and  the  conception  of  psychical  itwasion.  Either  (we  said)  there  was  an 
influence  exerted  by  the  agent  on  the  percipient's  mind,  which  so  stimu> 
lated  the  sensory  tracts  of  his  brain  that  he  externalised  that  impression 
as  a  quasi-percept,  or  else  the  agent  in  some  way  modified  an  actual 
portion  of  space  where  (say)  an  apparition  was  discerned,  perhaps  by 
several  percipients  at  once. 

Phrased  in  this  manner,  the  telepathic  impact  seemed  the  less  startling, 
the  less  extreme  hypothesis  of  the  two, — mainly,  perhaps,  because  the 
picture  which  it  called  up  was  left  so  vague  and  obscure.  But  now 
instead  of  a  fleeting  hallucination  we  have  to  deal  with  a  strong  and 
lasting  impulse — such,  for  instance,  as  the  girl's  impulse  to  write^  in 
Dr.  Li^beault's  case  (866): — an  impulse  which  seems  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  the  being,  and  which  (like  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion)  may 
over-ride  even  strong  disinclination,  and  keep  the  automatist  uncomfort- 
able until  it  has  worked  itself  out.  We  may  still  call  this  a  telepathic 
impact^  if  we  will,  but  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  that  term  from  a 
psychical  invasion.  This  strong,  yet  apparently  alien,  motor  innervation 
corresponds  in  fact  as  closely  as  possible  to  our  idea  of  an  invasion — an 
invasion  no  longer  of  the  room  only  in  which  the  percipient  is  sitting, 
but  of  his  own  body  and  his  own  powers.  It  is  an  invasion  which,  if 
sufficiently  prolonged,  would  become  a  possession  ;  and  it  both  unites  and 
intensifies  those  two  earlier  conjectures ; — of  telepathic  impact  on  the  per- 
cipient's mind,  and  of  " phantasmogenetic  presence"  in  the  percipient's 
surroundings.  What  seemed  at  first  a  mere  impact  is  tending  to  become 
a  persistent  control ;  what  seemed  an  incursion  merely  into  the  percipient's 
environment  has  become  an  incursion  into  his  organism  itself. 

879.  As  has  been  usual  in  this  inquiry,  this  slight  forward  step 
from  vagueness  to  comparative  clearness  of  conception  introduces  us  at 
once  to  a  whole  series  of  novel  problems.  Yet,  as  we  have  also  learnt  to 
expect,  some  of  our  earlier  phenomena  may  have  to  be  called  in  with 
advantage  to  illustrate  phenomena  more  advanced. 

In  cases  of  split  personality,  to  begin  with,  we  have  seen  just  the  same 
phenomena  occurring  where  certainly  no  personality  was  concerned  save 
the  percipient's  own.  We  have  seen  a  section  of  the  subliminal  sdf 
partially  or  temporarily  dominating  the  organism ;  perhaps  (as  in  Anna 
Winsor's  case,  237  A)  controlling  permanently  one  arm  alone ;  or  perhaps 
controlling  intermittently  the  whole  nervous  system; — and  all  this  with 
varying  degrees  of  displacement  of  the  primary  personality. 
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~  milarly  with  poKt'hypDotic  suggestion.  We  have  seen  the  subliminal 
I-  :.-;t<ilQ  write  (say)  ''It  has  lefi  off  raining" — ami  thereupon  writing 
.  .  niLi:.;i  wiihout  the  conscious  will  of  the  automatist— and  again  with 
mriog  degrees  of  displacement  of  ihe  waking  self.  The  step  hence  to 
SDdi  a  cue  as  Mrs.  Newnham's  (849  A)  is  thus  not  a  very  long  one. 
UiL  Newnham's  subliminal  self,  exeicising  su{.>emormal  faculty,  and  by 
•OOwefliDn  of  its  own,  acquires  certain  facta  from  Mr.  Newnham's  mind, 
sod  UM*  her  hand  to  write  them  down  automatically.  The  great  problem 
bne  introdBced  is  how  the  subliminal  self  acquires  the  facts,  rather  than 
bov  n  ncc^eds  in  writing  them  down  when  it  has  once  acquired  them. 

But  fti  we  go  further  we  can  no  longer  limit  the  problem  in  this 
-'.T. — to  the  activities  of  the  automatist's  subliminal  self.  We  cannot 
^  -aTs  aannne  that  some  portion  of  the  automatist's  giersonality  gets  at  the 
MpenuKnul  knowledge  by  some  effort  of  its  own.  Our  evidence,  as  we 
kaov,  tux  pointed  decisively  10  telepathic  impacts  or  influences  from 
mtkoOL  In  the  Kirby  case  (862),  for  instance,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
ipiM  at  the  sleeping  sister  affected  the  brother  by  a  telepuihic  impact,  from 
wiafcwr/.  which  worked  itself  out  by  automatic  movements  just  hke  those 
uionauc  moTCtnents  which  we  have  already  described  as  originating 
•faaUf  fiofD  wntiin.  What,  then,  :s  the  mechanism  here?  Are  we  still 
to  KtpptfK  (hat  the  automatist's  subliminal  self  executes  the  movements — 
[  KMDehow  the  bidding  of  the  impulse  from  without?  or  does  the 
who  sends  the  telepathic  message,  himself  execute  the 
i  alio,  directly  using  the  autoniatist's  ann  ?  And  if  telekinetic 
>  accompany  the  message,  (a  subject  thus  far  deferred,  but  of 
!  inpcnance),  are  we  to  suppose  that  these  also  are  effected  by  the 
u'*  subliminal  self,  under  the  guidance  of  some  external  spirit, 
(  or  discanutte?  or  are  they  effected  directly  by  that  external 
ifint? 

880.     We  cannot  really  say  which  of  these  two  is  the  easier  hypo- 
AcsU- 

From  one  point  of  view  it  may  seem  simpler  to  keep  as  long  as  we 
cas  H>  that  acknowledged  vtni  causa,  the  automatist's  subliminal  self;  and 
WooOact  ntch  observations  as  may  indicate  any  power  on  its  part  of  pro- 
inrint  iihyucal  effects  outside  the  organism.  Such  scattered  observations 
aocsr  It  every  stage,  and  even  Mrs.  Ni^wnham,  (1  may  briefly  obsen-e  in 
ruang)^  thought  that  her  pencil,  when  writing  down  the  messages  lele- 
itakaDy  derived  &om  her  husband,  was  moved  by  something  other  than 
.;  oniinuy  muscular  action  of  the  fingers  which  held  it.  On  the  other 
luod.  there  seems  something  very  forced  in  attributing  to  an  external 
ipril'l  a^ncy  impulses  and  impressions  uhich  seem  intimately  the  auto- 
lUtMt'*  own,  and  It  the  same  time  refusing  to  ascribe  to  that  external 
agOKj  pbCDoinena  which  take  place  outside  the  automatist's  organism, 
and  whkh  present  themselves  to  him  as  objective  facts,  as  much  outside 
to  own  being  as  the  fall  of  Ihe  apple  to  the  ground. 
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Reflecting  on  such  points — and  once  admitting  this  kind  of  interaction 
between  the  automatist's  own  spirit  and  an  external  spirit,  incarnate  or 
discarnate — ^we  find  the  possible  combinations  presenting  themselves  in 
perplexing  variety ; — a  variety  both  of  agencies  on  the  part  of  the  invading 
spirit,  and  of  effects  on  the  part  of  the  invaded  spirit  and  organism. 

What  is  that  which  invades  ?  and  what  is  that  which  is  displaced  or 
superseded  by  this  invasion?  In  what  ways  may  two  spirits  co-operate 
in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  same  organism  ? 

These  last  words — control  and  possession — remind  us  of  the  great 
mass  of  vague  tradition  and  belief  to  the  effect  that  spirits  of  the  departed 
may  exercise  such  possession  or  control  over  the  living.  To  those  ancient 
and  vague  beliefs  it  will  be  our  task  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  a  form  as 
exact  and  stable  as  we  can.  And  observe  with  how  entirely  novel  a 
preparation  of  mind  we  now  enter  on  that  task.  The  examination  of 
«*  possession  **  is  no  longer  to  us,  as  to  the  ordinary  civilised  inquirer,  a 
merely  antiquarian  or  anthropological  research  into  forms  of  supentition 
lying  wholly  apart  from  any  valid  or  systematic  thought  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  inquiry  directly  growing  out  of  previous  evidence ;  directly  needed 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  known  facts  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of 
facts  unknown.  We  need  (so  to  say),  to  analyse  the  spectrum  of  helium, 
as  detected  in  the  sun,  in  order  to  check  and  correct  our  spectrum  of 
helium  as  detected  in  the  Bath  waters.  We  are  obliged  to  seek  for  certain 
definite  phenomena  in  the  spiritual  world  in  order  to  explain  certain 
definite  phenomena  of  the  world  of  matter. 
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900-  The  appeairance  of  this  book  has  been  delayed  for  several  years 
bj  terenl  cnuses,  of  which  it  is  lo  be  feared  that  the  chief  has  been  that 
came  nbich  the  gods  call  Sheer  Indolence,  and  men  the  Pressure  of 
Occupation.  What  evU  may  have  resulted  from  the  long  deferment  it  is 
Mt  for  the  author  to  say.  What  counterbalancing  good  there  may  have 
Kcmed  ought  to  be  manifest  in  the  following  chapter.  For  it  is  in  this 
<JtapUT  that  the  main  difference  lies  between  what  I  should  have  written 
ten  yc«r»  ago,  and  what  it  seems  to  me  not  only  permissible,  hut  even 

^^k|BOtly  necessary  to  nrite  to-day.     It  is  in  what  must  needs  be  said  :ibout 

^^KtestioD  that  the  great  change  has  come. 

^PJ  J'MuttioH,  to  define  it  for  the  mnmem  in  the  narrowest  way,  Is  a  mote 
KVdopcd  fonn  of  Motor  Automatism.  The  difference  broadly  is,  that  in  ' 
hiMCSsioa  the  auiomatist's  own  personality  does  for  the  time  altogether! 
(teppeai,  »riiile  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  substitulion  of  personality  ;I 
•nunc  or  speech  being  given  by  a  spirit  through  ihe  entranced  organism.! 
The  change  which  has  come  over  this  branch  of  evidence  since  the  present 
«Qtk  wat  first  projected,  in  iSSS,  is  qidsc  significant.  There  existed 
isdced,  at  that  date,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  pointed  in  this 
dtfrcbon,'  but  for  various  reasons  most  of  that  evidence  was  stil!  possibly 
espbcable  in  other  ways.  Even  the  phenomena  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Moses  left 
a  possible  to  argue  that  the  main  "controls"  under  which  he  wrote  or 

ii^tlLt  when  entranced  were  self-suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  or  phases  of 
bi  own  deeper  personality.  I  had  not  then  had  tiie  opportunity,  which 
fte  Itindocis  of  his  executors  after  his  death  afibrded  to  me,  of  studying 
the  whole  serin  of  hi-  original  note-books,  and  forming  at  first-hand  my 
jittKDt  conviction  that  sj>irituaJ  agency  vias  an  actual  and  important 
eiemcatin  that  loog  sequence  of  communications.  On  the  whole,  I  did 
Boi  then  anticipate  that  the  theory  of  possession  could  be  presented  as 
■tore  than  a  plausible  speculation,  or  as  a  sui'plement  to  other  lines 
poof  of  nuo*)  survival  of  death. 

*  Thw  (WM*  of  SawJenhon;,  Cahasiiers  nibjcct,  D.  D.  Home,  ud  Sliinton  Mos«t 
w  CiMinc  o{  tbU  chapter, 


.id\ 
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The  position  of  things,  as  the  reader  of  the  S.P.R.  Proceedings  knows, 
has  in  the  last  decade  undergone  a  complete  change.  The  trance- 
phenomena  of  Mrs.  Piper — ^so  long  and  so  carefully  watched  by  Dr. 
Hodgson  and  others — formed,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  mass 
of  psychical  evidence  till  then  adduced  in  any  quarter.  And  more 
recently  other  series  of  trance-phenomena  with  other  "mediums" — 
though  still  incomplete — have  added  materially  to  the  evidence  obtained 
through  Mrs.  Piper.  The  result  broadly  is  that  these  phenomena  of 
possession  are  now  the  most  amply  attested,  as  well  as  intrinsically  the 
most  advanced,  in  our  whole  repertory. 

901.  Nor,  again,  is  the  mere  increment  of  direct  evidence,  important 
though  that  is,  the  sole  factor  in  the  changed  situation.  Not  only  has 
direct  evidence  grown,  but  indirect  evidence,  so  to  say,  has  moved  to 
meet  it  The  notion  of  personality, — of  the  control  of  organism  by  spirit, 
— has  gradually  been  so  modified  that  Possession,  which  passed  till  the 
other  day  as  a  mere  survival  of  savage  thought,  is  now  seen  to  be  the 
consummation,  the  furthest  development,  of  many  lines  of  experiment, 
observation,  reflection,  which  the  preceding  chapters  have  opened  to  our 
view. 

Let  us  then  at  once  consider  what  the  notion  of  possession  does 

actually  claim.     It  will  be  better  to  face  that  claim  in  its  fuU  extent  at 

once,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence,  while  rising  through  various 

stages,  does  in  the  end  insist  on  all  that  the  ancient  term  implies.    The 

leading  modem  cases,  of  which  Stainton  Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper  may 

be  taken  as  types,  are  closely  analogous,  presenting  many  undesigned 

coincidences,  some  of  which  come  out  only  on  close  examination. 

I       The  claim,  then,  is  that  the  automatist,  in  the  first  place,  falls  into  a 

.  trance,  during  which  his  spirit  partially  "  quits  his  body '' :  enters  at  any 

rate  into  a  state  in  which  the  spiritual  world  is  more  or  less  open  to  its 

,  perception ;  and  in  which  also— and  this  is  the  novelty — it  so  far  ceases 

\  to  occupy  the  organism  as  to  leave  room  for  an  invading  spirit  to  use  it  in 

somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  its  owner  is  accustomed  to  use  it 

;       The  brain  being  thus  left  temporarily  and  partially  uncontrolled,  a 

t  disembodied  spirit  sometimes,  but  not  always,  succeeds  in  occupying  it ; 

<and  occupies  it  with  varying  degrees  of  control.     In  some  cases  (Mn. 

/  Piper)  two  or  more  spirits  may  simultaneously  control  different  portions  of 

!  the  same  organism. 

I  The  controlling  spirit  proves  his  identity  mainly  by  reproducing,  in 
'  speech  or  writing,  facts  which  belong  to  ?us  memory  and  not  to  the 
automatist's  memory.  He  may  also  give  evidence  of  supernormal  per- 
ception of  other  kinds. 
i  His  manifestations  may  differ  very  considerably  from  the  automatisms 
!  normal  personality.  Yet  in  one  sense  it  is  a  process  of  selection  rather 
'■  than  of  addition ;  the  spirit  selects  what  parts  of  the  brain-machinery  he 
/  will  use,  but  he  cannot  get  out  of  that  machinery  more  than  it  is  con- 
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■nicted  to  perforai.     The  spirit  can  indeeii  produce  facts  and  names  i 
MfatowB  to  the  automatist  1  but  they  musl  be,  as  a  rule,  such  facts  and  1 
Mini  I  III  the  auiomxiist  could  easily  nave  re|>cated,  had  tbey  been  IcnoHO 
to  bin  : — not,  for  instance,  tnathematical  formula  or  Chinese  sentences,  if 
tbe  amomalisi  a  ignorant  of  mathematics  or  of  Chinese. 

Aha  a  time  the  control  gives  way,  and  the  autotnatist's  spirit  returns.  ' 
Ttc  automatist,  awaking,  may  or  may  not  remember  his  experiences  in 
t*ne  ipmtual  world  during  the  trance.  In  some  cases  (Svredenborg)  there 
i%  At%  taeiBory  of  the  spiritual  world,  but  no  possession  of  the  organism 
t?y  aa  citemal  spirit.  In  others  (Cahagnet's  subject)  there  is  utterance 
during  the  trance  as  10  what  is  being  discerned  by  the  automatist,  yet  no 
iiiiBiiiij  Ihi  II  iif  ml  waking.  In  others  (Iklrs.  Piper)  there  is  neither  utter- 
im  W  S  rule,  or  at  least  no  prolonged  utterance,  by  the  automatist's  own 
r  subsequent  memory ;  but  there  is  writing  or  utterance  during 
B  by  controlling  spirits. 
Now  this  seems  a  strange  docirine  to  have  reached  after  so 
I  diapuution.  For  it  simply  brings  us  back  to  the  creeds  of  the 
B  Age.  We  have  come  round  again  to  the  iirimiiive  practices  of  the 
1  and  the  medjcine-man ; — to  a  doctrine  of  spiritual  intercourse 
Swai  once  cecumenical,  but  has  now  taken  refuge  in  .\frican  swamps 
u>d  Stbcmn  tundras  and  the  snow-clad  wastes  gf  the  Red  Indian  and  the 
L'.qiitnuax.  If,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  we  judge  of  the  worth  of  ideas 
-.  trsciiu;  their  origins,  no  conception  could  start  from  a  lower  level  of 
tMOauKj-     It  might  be  put  out  of  court  at  once  as  unworthy  of  civilistd 

FoftUBUely,  however,  our  previous  discussions  have  supplied  us  with 
kMBkowhu  more  searching  criterion.  Instead  of  asking  in  what  age  a 
iwtrine  originated — with  the  implied  assumption  that  the  more  recent 
it  m,  the  better — we  can  now  ask  how  far  it  is  in  accord  or  in  discord 
with  «  grot  mass  of  actual  recent  evidence  which  comes  into  contact, 
in  ooe  ««f  or  another,  with  nearly  every  belief  as  to  an  unseen  world 
•Ucfa  hn  lieen  held  at  least  by  western  men.  Submitted  to  this  test, 
^  dHOry  of  possession  gives  a  remarkable  result.  It  cannot  be  said 
ID  be  inconsisteiit  with  any  of  our  proved  facts.  We  know  absolutely 
aotbmg  wbJch  negatives  its  possibility. 

N^,  Bkore  than  this.  The  theory  of  possession  actually  supplies  us 
*nb  S  powerful  method  of  coordinating  and  explaining  many  earlier 
gRWpi  of  f^enomena,  if  only  we  will  consent  to  explain  them  in  a  way 
■ittch  M  first  sight  seemed  extreme  m  its  assumptions — seemed  unduly 
pradigml  of  the  marvellous.  Yet  as  to  that  difficulty  we  have  ieamt  by 
tius  Drae  that  no  explanation  of  [Hiychicai  phenomena  is  really  simple,  and 
that  our  best  clue  is  to  get  hold  of  some  group  which  seems  to  admit  of 
one  utterpfetaiion  only,  and  tnen  10  use  that  group  as  a  poinf  dt  reptre 
itata  which  to  attack  more  comiilex  problems. 

Now  1  think  that  the  Moses-fiper  group  of  trance- phenomena  cannod 
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/  be  intelligently  explained  on  any  theory  except  that  of  possession.  And 
I  therefore  think  it  important  to  consider  in  what  way  earlier  phenomena 
have  led  up  to  possession,  and  in  what  way  the  facts  of  possession,  in  their 
turn,  affect  our  view  of  these  earlier  phenomena. 

If  we  analyse  our  observations  of  possession,  we  find  two  main  factors 
— the  central  operation,  which  is  the  control  by  a  spirit  of  the  sensitive's 
organism;  and  the  indispensable  prerequisite,  which  is  the  partial  and 
temporary  desertion  of  that  organism  by  the  percipient's  own  spirit. 

Let  us  consider  first  how  far  this  withdrawal  of  the  living  man's  spirit 
from  his  organism  has  been  rendered  conceivable  by  evidence  already 
obtained. 

903.  First  of  all,  the  splits,  and  substitutions  of  phases  of  personality 
with  which  our  second  chapter  made  us  familiar  have  great  significance 
(ox  possession  alsa 

We  have  there  seen  some  secondary  personality,  beginning  with  slight 
and  isolated  sensory  and  motor  manifestations,  yet  going  on  gradually 
to  complete  predominance, — complete  control  of  all  supraliminal  mani- 
festation. 

The  mere  collection  and  description  of  such  phenomena  has  up  till 
now  savoured  of  a  certain  boldness.  The  idea  of  tracing  the  possible 
mechanism  involved  in  these  transitions  has  scarcely  arisen. 

Yet  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  a  complex  set  of  laws  concerned 
with  such  alternating  use  of  brain-centres;  —  developments,  one  may 
suppose,  of  those  unknown  physical  laws  underlying  ordinary  memory, 
of  which  no  one  has  formed  as  yet  even  a  first  rough  conception. 

An  ordinary  case  of  ecmnesia  may  present  problems  as  insoluble  in 
their  way  as  those  offered  by  spirit-possession  itself.  There  may  be  in 
ecmnesia  periods  of  life  absolutely  and  permanently  extruded  from 
memory ;  and  there  may  be  also  periods  which  are  only  temporarily  thus 
extruded.  Thus  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I  may  be  unaware  of 
what  I  learnt  and  did  on  Monday  and  Tuesday ;  and  then  on  Friday  I 
may  recover  Monday's  and  Tuesday's  knowledge,  as  well  as  retaining 
Wednesday's  and  Thursday's,  so  that  my  brain-cells  have  taken  on,  so  to 
say,  two  separate  lines  of  education  since  Sunday — that  which  began  on 
Monday,  and  that  which  began  on  Wednesday.  These  intercurrent 
educations  may  have  been  naturally  discordant,  and  may  be  fiised  in  all 
kinds  of  ways  in  the  ultimate  synthesis. 

These  processes  are  completely  obscure ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  their  mechanism  probably  belongs  to  the  same  unknown  series  of 
operations  which  ultimately  lead  to  that  completest  break  in  the  history 
of  the  brain-ceUs  which  consists  in  their  intercalary  occupation  by  ao 
external  spirit. 

901i  Passing  on  to  genius^  which  I  discussed  in  my  third  chapter, 
it  is  noticeable  that  there  also  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  temporary 
substitution  of  one  control  for  another  over  important  brain-centres. 
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We  DtM  bere  regard  the  subliminal  self  as  an  entity  partially  distinct 
bota  the  supraliminal,  and  its  occupation  of  these  brain-centres  habitually 
iSevoled  to  supraliminal  work  is  a  kind  of  possession,  which  illustrates  in 
jet  uuitfaei  way  the  rapid  metastasis  of  psychical  product  (so  to  tenn  it) 
of  wbicL  these  highest  centres  are  capable.  Tlie  highest  genius  would 
thus  be  the  completest  se/f- possession, — the  occupation  and  dominance 
Ot  ibe  whole  organism  by  those  profoundesi  elements  of  the  self  which  ' 
bn  from  the  fullest  knowledge,  and  in  the  wisest  way.  ' 

H  90S,  The  next  main  subject  which  fell  under  our  description  wai 
Ihy.  And  this  slate — the  normal  state  which  most  resembles  trance — 
\t»  loc^  ^o  suggested  the  question  which  first  hints  at  the  possibility  of 
aaaasf,  tumcly,  What  becomes  of  ihe  soul  during  sleep?  I  think  that' 
o«t  eridcncA  has  shown  thnt  sometimes  during  apparent  ordinary  sleep  < 
may  travel  away  from  the  body,  and  may  bring  back  a  memory, , 
ot  less  confused,  ot  what  it  has  seen  in  this  clairvoyant  excursion.  I 
majr  indeed  happen  for  brief  flashes  during  waking  moments  also, 
sleep  seems  to  help  the  process;  and  deeper  states  of  sleep 
induced — seem  still  further  to  facilitate  it.  In  the! 
preceding  death,  or  during  that  "suspended  animation"  which  is  I 
taken  for  death,  this  travelling  faculty  has  seemed  to  reach  its 

IQB,  I  have  spoken  of  deeper  states  of  sleep,  "spontaneous  or  in- 
dbocdt"  and  here  Ihc  reader  will  naturally  recall  much  that  has  been  said 
afdtdbi»7  somnambulism,  much  that  has  been  said  of  hypnotic  trance. 
^poetic  usnce  has  created  for  us,  with  perfect  facility,  situations  ex- 
indistinguishable  from  what  I  shall  presently  claim  as  true 
quasi-personality,  arbitrarily  created,  may  occupy  the 
J  to  speech  or  sign  in  some  characteristic  fashion, 
b  without  producing  any  fresh  verifiable  facts  as  evidence  to  the 
Niiy  sometimes,  as  in  a  few  of  the  Pesaro  experiments, 
*  SP.R.,  vol.  V.  pp.  563-565),  there  may  be  indications  that 
I  of  K  new  personality  is  there.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
■  own  ipirit  often  claims  to  have  been  absent  elsewhere, — much 
JB  tiw  liubion  in  which  it  sometimes  imagines  itself  to  have  been  absent 
doRBg  ordinary  sleep,  but  with  greater  persistence  and  lucidity. 

Ottr  tnqitiiy  into  the  nature  of  what  is  thus  alleged  to  be  seen  in  sleep 
aod  T^yaw  states  has  proved  instructive.  Sometimes  known  earthly 
BCBW  Bjipeai  to  be  revisited — with  only  such  alteration  as  may  have 
nfcen  place  lioce  the  sleeper  last  visited  them  in  waking  hours.  But 
WIT  ft  ("T  also  there  is  an  admixture  of  an  apparently  syntbolkal  element. 
Tte  earth])'  scene  includes  some  element  of  human  action,  which  is  pre- 
dated in  a  selected  or  abbreviated  fashion,  as  though  some  mind  had 
ban  coiKCroed  to  bring  out  a  special  significance  from  the  complex 
•Off.  SoaKtimes  this  element  becomes  quite  dominant;  phantasmal 
|pa«i  are  aeen ;  ot  (as  in  Dt.  Wiltse's  case  of  apparent  death,  713  A)  there 
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may  be  a  prolonged  symbolical  representation  of  an  entry  into  the  spiritual 
world. 

Cases  like  these  do  of  course  apparently  support  that  primitive  doc- 
trine of  the  spirit's  actual  wandering  in  space.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
notion  has  become  unwelcome  to  modern  thought,  which  is  less  unwilling 
to  believe  in  some  telepathic  intercourse  between  mind  and  mind  in 
which  space  is  not  involved.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  already  explained 
that  I  think  that  the  evidence  to  an  at  least  apparent  movement  of  some 
kind  in  space  must  outweigh  any  mere  speculative  presumption  against  it 
And  I  hold  that  these  new  experiences  of  possession  fall  on  this  contro- 
versy with  decisive  force.  It  is  so  strongly  claimed,  in  every  instance  of 
possession,  that  the  sensitive's  own  spirit  must  in  some  sense  vacaU  the 
organism,  in  order  to  allow  another  spirit  to  enter, — and  the  evidence  for 
the  reality  of  possession  is  at  the  same  time  so  strong, — that  I  think  that 
we  must  argue  back  from  this  spatial  change  as  a  relatively  certain  fact, 
and  must  place  a  corresponding  interpretation  on  earlier  phenomena. 
Such  an  interpretation,  if  once  admitted,  does  certainly  meet  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  way  most  accordant  with  the  subjective  impressions  of  the 
various  percipients. 

As  we  have  already  repeatedly  found,  it  is  the  bold  evolutionary 
hypothesis  which  best  fixes  and  colligates  the  scattered  facts.     We  en- 
counter in  these  studies  phenomena  of  degeneration  and  phenomena  of 
evolution.     The  degenerative  phenomena  are  explicable  singly  and  in 
detail  as  declensions  in  divergent  directions  from  an  existing  leveL    The 
evolutive  phenomena  point,  on  the  other  hand,  to  new  generalisations; — 
to  powers  previously  unrecognised  towards  which  our  evidence  ctmvcrges 
along  constantly  multiplying  lines. 
I        This  matter  of  psychical  excursion  from  the  organism  ultimately  io- 
/         .  volves  the  extremest  claim  to  novel  faculty  which  has  ever  been  advanced 
^  for  men.     For  it  involves,  as  we  shall  see,  the  claim  to  ecstaSfyj — to  a 

,  wandering  vision  which  is  not  confined  to  this  earth  or  this  material  workl 
I  alone,  but  introduces  the  seer  into  the  spiritual  world  and  among  com- 
i  munities  higher  than  any  which  this  planet  knows.  The  discussion  of  this 
'  transportation,  however,  will  be  better  deferred  until  after  the  evidence  for 
i  possession  has  been  laid  before  the  reader  at  some  length. 

Continuing,  then,  for  the  present  our  analysis  of  the  idea  of  possession, 
we  come  now  to  its  specific  feature, — the  occupation  by  a  spiritual  agency 
of  the  entranced  and  partially  vacated  organism.  Here  it  is  that  oar 
previous  studies  will  do  most  to  clear  our  conceptions.  Instead  of  at 
once  leaping  to  the  question  of  what  spirits  in  their  essence  are, — of  what 
they  can  do  and  cannot  do, — of  the  antecedent  possibility  of  their  re-entry 
into  matter,  and  the  like,  — we  must  begin  by  simply  carrying  the  idea 
f  of  telepathy  to  its  furthest  point  We  must  imagine  telepathy  becoming 
as  central  and  as  intense  as  possible; — and  we  shall  find  that  of  two 
diverging  types  of  telepathic  intercourse  which  will  thus  present  them- 
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telves,  the  one  will  gradually  correspond  to  possession,  and  the  other 
10  ccsuty. 

907.  Bnt  here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  what  is  the  truest  conception 
■Web  we  arc  by  this  time  able  to  form  of  lelepathy.  The  word  has  been 
A  conveoiem  one ;  the  central  notion — of  communication  beyond  this 
nage  of  sense — can  at  any  rate  thus  be  expressed  in  simple  terras.  But 
Mvtnhckss  there  has  beL'n  nothing  to  assure  us  that  our  real  compre- 
I  of  Ielei>athic  processes  has  goi  much  deeper  than  that  verbal 
Our  conception  of  telepathy,  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of 
,  has  needed  to  be  broadened  with  each  fresh  stage  of  our 
evidence.  That  evidence  at  first  revealed  to  us  certain  transmissions  of 
tbnubts  knd  images  which  suggested  the  passage  of  actual  ethenal  vibra- 
tncB  from  bnin  10  brain.  Nor  indeed  can  any  ore  say  at  any  point  of 
oar  eridcDCe  that  etherial  vibrations  are  demonstrably  not  concerned  in 
tte  pbcnomona.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  from  the  material  world  (to  use 
*  Otlde  phiue)  some  etherial  agency  may  possibly  extend.  But  tele- 
pnbic  phenomena  are  in  fact  soon  seen  to  overpass  any  development 
■kkfa  ioiagiiutive  analogy  can  give  10  (he  conception  of  etherial  radiation 
laai  one  raaietial  point  to  another. 

For  from  the  mere  transmission  of  isolated  ideas  or  pictures  there  is, 
■  ay  n:aden  know,  a  continuous  progression  to  impressions  and  appari- 
SOiu  fv  more  persistent  and  complex.  We  encounter  an  influence  which^ 
wm«ti  no  mere  impact  of  etherial  waves,  but  an  intelligent  and  respon-| 
mtfrtsfma,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  ordinary  human  inter-l 
norw  of  pertons  in  bodily  nearness.  Such  visions  or  auditions,  inward  | 
«  eKicreaJitcd,  are  indeed  sometimes  felt  to  involve  an  even  closer 
coouct  of  Spirits  than  the  common  intercourse  of  earth  allows.  One 
omld  hardljr  astign  etherial  undulations  as  their  cause  withom  assigning 
Au  nuM  mecbinism  to  all  our  emotions  felt  towards  each  other,  01 
eten  19  our  control  over  our  own  organisms. 

Nay,  move  There  is — as  I  have  striven  to  show — a  further  pro- 
jTCMion  from  thetc  telepathic  intercommunications  between  living  men 
u>  latencoa mun Icat ions  between  living  men  and  discarnate  spirits.  And 
:hB  new  tbeiti, — in  every  way  of  vital  importance, — while  practically 
mhn^  one  probiem  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt,  opens  also  a  pos- 
nUny  of  the  determination  of  another  problem,  nowise  accessible  until 
M«.  la  the  tint  place,  we  may  now  rest  assured  that  telepathic  com- 
—iittJlliiHi  is  not  necessarily  prop^ated  by  vibrations  proceeding  from 
M  Ofdiasry  naieriai  drain,  l-'or  the  discarnate  spirit  at  any  rate  hasi 
Ml  aoch  brain  from  which  to  start  them. 

90ft     So  much,  io  the  fim  place,  for  the  ageut't  end  of  the  com 


And  in  the  second  place,  we  now  discern  a  possibility  of  getting 
M  the  ptropitntt  end;  of  determining  whether  the  telepathic  \xa-  , 
p«t  IB  rccdvcd   by  the  hredn  or  by  the   spirit  of  the   living    man.  ' 
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or  by  both  inseparably,  or  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the 
other. 

On  this  problem,  I  say,  the  phenomena  of  automatic  script,  of  trance- 
utterance,  of  spirit-possession,  throw  more  of  light  than  we  could  have 
ventured  to  hope. 

Stated  broadly,  our  trance-phenomena  show  us  to  begin  with  that 
several  currents  of  communication  can  pass  at  once  from  discamate 
spirits  to  a  living  man; — and  can  pass  in  very  varying  ways.  For 
clearness'  sake  I  will  put  aside  for  the  present  all  cases  where  the 
telepathic  impact  takes  an  externalised  or  sensory  form,  and  will  speak 
only  of  intellectual  impressions  and  motor  automatisms. 

Now  these  may  pass  through  all  grades  of  apparent  centrality.  If  a 
man,  awake  and  in  other  respects  fully  self-controlled,  feels  his  hand 
impelled  to  scrawl  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  without  consciousness  of 
motor  effort  of  his  awn^  the  impulse  does  not  seem  to  him  a  centml  one^ 
although  some  part  of  his  brain  is  presumably  involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  much  less  conspicuous  invasion  of  his  personality  may  feel  much 
more  central ; — ^as,  for  instance,  a  premonition  of  evil, — an  inward  heavi- 
ness which  he  can  scarcely  define.  Well,  the  motor  automatism  goes  on 
until  it  reaches  the  point  of  fossessian ; — that  is  to  say,  until  the  man's 
own  consciousness  is  absolutely  in  abeyance,  and  every  part  of  his  body  is 
utilised  by  the  invading  spirit  or  spirits.  What  happens  in  such  condi- 
tions to  the  man's  ruling  principle — to  his  own  spirit — we  must  consider 
presently.  But  so  far  as  his  organism  is  concerned,  the  invasion  seems 
complete :  and  it  indicates  a  power  which  is  indeed  telepathic  in  a  true 
sense; — yet  not  quite  in  the  sense  which  we  originally  attached  to  the 
word.     We  first  thought  of  telepathy  as  of  a  communication  between  two 

I  minds,  whereas  what  we  have  here  looks  more  like  a  communicatkm 
between  a  mind  and  a  body, — an  external  mind,  in  place  of  the  mind 
which  is  accustomed  to  rule  that  particular  body. 

There  is  in  such  a  case  no  apparent  communication  between  the 
discamate  mind  and  the  mind  of  the  automatist  Rather  there  is  a  kind 
of  contact  between  the  discamate  mind  and  the  brain  of  the  automatist, 
in  so  far  that  the  discamate  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends,  is  hdped  up  to 
a  certain  point  by  the  accumulated  capacities  of  the  automatist's  biiin ; 
— and  similarly  is  hindered  by  its  incapacities. 

909.  Yet  here  the  most  characteristic  element  of  telepathy,  I  repeat, 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  altogether.  There  is  no  perceptible  com- 
munion between  the  mind  of  the  entranced  person  and  any  other  mind 
whatever.  He  is  possessed^  but  is  kept  in  unconsciousness,  and  never 
(regains  memory  of  what  his  lips  have  uttered  during  his  trance. 

But  let  us  see  whether  we  have  thus  grasped  all  the  trance-phenomena ; 
— whether  something  else  may  not  be  going  on,  which  is  more  truly,  more 
centrally  telepathic. 

To  go  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of  telepathic  experience^  we  can  see 
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*dl  eacx^  that  the  expenmenial  process  might  quite  possibly  involve 
two  diffi:Tent  factors.  The  percipient's  mind  must  somehow  receive  the 
telepathic  hnpressioti ; — and  to  this  reception  we  can  assign  no  definite 
physiod  correlative ; — and  also  the  percipient's  motor  or  sensory  centres 
mm  receive  an  excitation  ; — which  excitation  may  be  communicated,  for 
•Bghi  we  know,  either  by  his  own  mind  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  the 
agent**  mind  in  some  liirect  way, — which  I  may  call  teJer^Jc,  thus  giving  a 
■ore  prcciie  sense  to  a  word  which  I  long  ago  suggested  as  a  kind  of 
comlathe  to  tekfalkie.  Thai  is  to  say,  there  may  even  in  these  appa- 
rently itinple  CAMS  be  first  a  transmission  from  aeent  to  percipient  in  the 
ipititua]  world,  and  then  an  action  on  the  percipient's  physical  brain,  ' 
rfAe  tamelype  as  spirii-possession.  This  action  on  the  physical  brain  . 
■if  be  due  either  10  the  percipient's  own  spirit,  or  subliminal  self,  or 
K  directly  to  the  agent's  spirit.  For  I  must  repeat  that  the  phenomena 
Mton  seem  to  indicate  that  the  extraneous  spirit  acts  on  a  man's  , 
I  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  man's  own  spirit  habitually 
One  must  thus  practically  regard  the  body  as  an  instrument  \ 
«hidi  a  spirit  plays; — an  ancient  metaphor  which  now  seems  I 
t  approximation  to  truth. 
ing  to  the  case  of  telepathic  or  veridical  apparitions,  we  see 
E  hints  of  t  double  nature  m  the  process ; — traces  of  two  elements 
■ingling  in  wioui  de^ees.  At  the  spiritual  end  there  may  be  what  we  * 
hne  called  "clairvoyant  virions," — pictures  manifestly  symbolical,  and  not 
looted  by  the  observerln  otSinary  three-dimensional  space.  These  seem 
S  to  the  views  of  the  spiritual  world  which  the  sensitive  enjoys 
ig  enOancement.  Then  comes  that  larger  class  of  veridical  apparitions 
e  the  figure  seems  to  be  externalised  from  the  percipient's  mind, 
■  stimulus  having  actually  been  apjilied, — whether  by  agent's  or 
it'>  spirit, — to  the  appropriate  brain-centre.  These  cases  of 
aatomaiism "  resemble  those  experimental  transferences  of 
•  o(  cards,  &c.  And  beyond  the<e  again,  on  the  physical  or  rather 
Ac  vhn^ysical  side,  come  those  collective  apparitions  which  in  my  view 
■volve  Ktme  unknown  kind  of  modification  of  a  certain  portion  of  space 
net  oeeopied  by  any  organism,— as  opposed  to  a  modification  of  centres 
n  one  vpecial  brain.  Here  comes  in,  as  I  hold,  the  gradual  transition 
ton  mfajectnrc  to  objective,  as  the  portion  of  space  in  question  is  modified 
la  a  ntinrM"  to  affect  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  percipient  minds. 

010.     Now  when  we  proceed  from  these  apparitions  of  the  hving  to 

ipparitiottf  of  the  departed,  we  find  very  much  the  same  types  persisting 

'*'■    find   symbolical  visions  of  departed    peisons,   and   of  scenes 

ich  they  sccm  to  dwell.     We  find  externalised  apparitions  or 

of  departed  persons, ^indicating  fhaVsome  point  in  the  per- 

rain  has  been  siimulstcd  by  his  own  or  by  some  other  spiriL 

V,  as  has  already  been  said,  we  find  that  in  certain  cases  of 

1  these  two  kinds  of  influence  are  simultaneously  carried  to  an 
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extreme.  The  percipient  automatist  of  earlier  stages  becomes  no  longer  a 
percipient  but  an  automatist  pure  and  simple, — so  far  as  his  body  is 
concerned, — for  his  whole  brain — not  one  point  alone — seems  now  to  be 
stimulated  and  controlled  by  an  extraneous  spirit,  and  he  is  not  himself 
aware  of  what  his  body  writes  or  utters.  And  meantime  his  spirit, 
partially  set  free  from  the  body,  may  be  purely  percipient; — may  be 
enjoying  that  other  spiritual  form  of  communication  more  completely  than 
in  any  type  of  vision  which  our  description  had  hitherto  reached. 

91L  This  point  attained,  another  analogy,  already  mentioned,  will  be 
at  once  recalled.  There  is  another  class  of  phenomena,  besides  telepathy, 
of  which  this  definition  of  possession  at  once  reminds  us.  We  have 
dealt  much  with  secondary  personalities ^ — with  severances  and  alternations 
affecting  a  man's  own  spirit,  in  varying  relation  with  his  organism. 
F^lida  X.'s  developed  secondary  personality,  for  instance  (231  A),  might 
be  defined  as  another  fragment — or  another  synthesis-— of  F^iida's  spirit 
acting  upon  her  organism  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  original  fragment 
—or  the  primary  synthesis — of  her  spirit  was  wont  to  act  upon  it. 

Plainly,  this  analogy  is  close  enough  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical 
confusion.  On  what  grounds  can  we  base  our  distinctions?  What 
justifies  us  in  saying  that  F^lida  X.'s  organism  was  controlled  only  by 
another  modification  of  her  own  personality,  but  that  Mrs.  Piper's  is  coo- 
trolled  by  George  Pelham  (968)  ?  May  there  not  be  any  amount  of  self- 
suggestion,  colouring  with  the  fictitious  hue  of  all  kinds  of  identities  what 
\  is  in  reality  no  more  than  an  allotropic  form  of  the  entranced  person 
himself?  Is  even  the  possession  by  the  new  personality  of  some  frag- 
ments of  fresh  knowledge  any  proof  of  spirit-control?  May  not  that 
knowledge  be  gained  (as  by  L^onie  B.,  see  230  A  and  668  A)  clairvoyantly 
or  telepathically,  with  no  intervention  of  any  spirit  other  than  of  living 
men? 

Yes,  indeed,  we  must  reply,  there  is  here  a  danger  of  confusiooy  there 
is  a  lack  of  any  well-defined  dividing  line.  While  we  must  decide  on 
general  rules,  we  must  also  keep  our  minds  open  to  possible  ex- 
ceptions. 

On  the  negative  side,  indeed,  general  rules  will  carry  us  a  good  way. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  ascribe  to  spirit-control  cases  where  no 
new  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  trance  state.  And  this  rule  has  at  once 
an  important  consequence, — ^a  consequence  which  profoundly  modifies  the 
antique  idea  of  possession.  I  know  of  no  evidence, — reaching  in  any 
way  our  habitual  standard, — either  for  angelic,  for  diabolical,  or  for  hostile 
possession. 

912.  And  here  comes  the  question :  What  attitude  are  we  to  assume 
to  savage  cases  of  possession  ?  Are  we  to  accept  as  genuine  the  possession 
of  the  Esquimaux,  the  Chinaman, — nay,  of  the  Hebrew  of  old  days? 

Chinese  possession  is  a  good  example,  as  described  in  Dr.  Nevios' 
book  (an  account  of  which  by  Professor  Newbold  I  give  in  912  A). 
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i  igTee  with  PiofesKir  Ncwbold  in  holding  that  no  proof  has  been  shown 
Uua  there  U  more  in  the  Chinese  cases  than  that  hysterical  duplication 
od* penooaliiy  nilh  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

A  devil  is  not  a  creature  whose  existence  is  inde|iendently  known  lo 
ficiKT  -f  and  the  accounts  of  the  behaviour  of  the  invading  devils  seems 
doe  10  mere  self-suggestion.  With  uncivilised  races,  even  more  than 
naong  tnu  own  friends,  ve  are  bound  to  insist  on  the  rule  that  there  must 
be  KNne  supernormal  Icnowledge  shown  before  we  may  assume  an 
eoettMtl  influence.  It  msy  of  course  be  replied  thai  the  character  shown 
bf  the  "dcvila  "  was  fiendish  and  actually  hostile  to  the  possessed  person. 
Cm  we  suppose  that  the  tormentor  was  actually  a  fraction  of  the 
lonucntco? 

1  npiy  that  such  a  supposition,  so  far  from  being  absurd,  is  supported 
bf  »eit-known  phenomena  both  in  insanity  and  in  mere  hysteria. 

E^xcialiy  in  the  Middle  Ages, — amid  powerful  self-suggestions  of  evil 
nd  terror, — did  these  quasi-possessions  reach  an  intensity  and  violence 
which  the  calm  and  sceptical  atmosphere  of  the  modem  hospital  checks 
aad  dncredits.  The  devils  with  terrifying  names  which  possessed  Sceur 
Aog^liqnc  of  Loudun  {see  832  B)  would  at  the  Salp^tri&re  under  Charcot 
in  oar  days  have  figured  merely  as  stages  of  "  clounisme  "  and  "  attitudes 


And  Cfen  now  these  iplits  of  personality  seem  occasionally  to  destroy 
iD  vympsthy  between  the  normal  individual  and  a  divergent  fraction.  No 
pest  srmpufay  was  felt  by  Lconie  II.  for  L^onie  I.  (230  A).  And 
Dt.  Morton  Prince's  case  (234  A)  shows  us  the  deepest  and  ablest 
td  the  personalities  of  his  "Miss  Beaucharop,"  positively  spiteful  in  its 
tduioa  10  her  main  identity. 

Bixarrc  though  a  house  thus  divided  against  itself  may  seem,  the 
monl  dinidcnce  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  moral  discontinuity 
ainadj  observable  in  the  typical  case  of  Mrs.  Newnham  (849  A).  T/urt 
the  Koondaty  intelligence  was  merely  tricky,  not  malevolent.  But  ita 
irtcldoeti  was  wholly  ahen  from  Mrs.  Newnham's  character, — was  some- 
thing, tadeed,  which  she  would  have  energetically  repudiated. 

818.  It  seems  therefore, — and  the  analogy  of  dreams  points  in  this 
diieetion  also^ — thai  our  moral  nature  is  as  easily  split  up  as  our  intellec- 
taal  oataie,  and  that  we  cannot  be  any  more  certain  that  the  minor 
current  of  personality  which  is  diverted  into  some  new  channel  will 
tetxhi  m»ral  than  that  it  will  retain  inlelUclual  oobcKnce. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Chinese  devil -possessions.  Dr.  Nevius 
MMrta,  though  without  adducing  definite  proof,  that  the  possessing  devils 
•OBctime*  showed  supernormal  knowledge.  This  is  a  belter  argument 
ior  tbetr  separate  existence  than  their  fiendish  temper  is;  bui  it  is  not  in 
iHeif  eooogb.  The  knowledge  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  specially 
appropriate  to  the  supposed  informing  spirit.  It  seems  as  though  it  may 
lave  depended  upon  heightened  memory,  with  possibly  some  slight  tele- 
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pathic  or  telaesthetic  perception.  Heightened  memory  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  some  hysterical  phases ;  and  even  the  possible  traces  of 
telepathy  (although  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  phenomena,  if 
they  really  occurred)  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  unknown  in  trance  states 
(like  Ldonie's)  where  there  is  no  indication  of  an  invading  spirit 

Temporary  control  of  the  organism  by  a  widely  divergent  fragment  of 
the  personality,  self-suggested  in  some  dream-like  manner  into  hostility  to 
the  main  mass  of  the  personality,  and  perhaps  better  able  than  that 
normal  personality  to  reach  and  manipulate  certain  stored  impressions, — 
or  even  certain  supernormal  influences, — such  will  be  the  formula  to 
which  we  shall  reduce  the  invading  Chinese  devil,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Nevius, — and  probably  the  great  majority  of  supposed  devil-possessions 
of  similar  type. 

The  great  majority,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  not  all.  It  would  indeed 
be  matter  for  surprise  if  such  trance-phenomena  as  those  of  Mrs.  Piper 
and  other  modem  cases  had  appeared  in  the  world  without  previous 
parallel.  Much  more  probable  is  it  that  similar  phenomena  have 
occurred  sporadically  from  the  earliest  times, — ^although  men  have  not 
had  enough  of  training  to  analyse  them. 

And,  in  fact,  among  the  endless  descriptions  of  trance-phenomena  with 
which  travellers  fiimish  us,  there  are  many  which  include  points  so 
concordant  with  our  recent  observations  that  we  cannot  but  attach  some 
weight  to  coincidences  so  wholly  undesigned.^  But  although  this  may  be 
admitted,  I  still  maintain  that  the  only  invaders  of  the  organism  who  have 
as  yet  made  good  their  title  have  been  human,  and  have  been  friendly. 
"The  devils  of  Loudun  "  and  the  like  have,  I  repeat,  entirely  foiled  to  sub- 
stantiate their  independent  existence.  The  higher  influences  which  inspired 
the  *'  Martyrs  of  the  Cevennes  "  are  not  at  this  distance  of  time  clearly  separ- 
able from  the  inspirations  of  genius.  The  teasing,  mystifying  ''controls* 
whom  we  have  encountered  so  often  in  earlier  stages  of  motor  automatisms 
(deceptive  written  messages  and  the  like)  are  perhaps  the  most  puzzling. 
They  suggest — nor  can  we  absolutely  disprove  the  suggestion — a  type  of 
intelligences  inferior  to  human, — ^animal-like,  and  perhaps  parasitic  But 
we  have  seen  already  that  for  these  cases  too  a  simpler  explanatioii  is 
forthcoming.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  teasing  annoyance 
to  negative  the  supposition  that  these  controls  are  also  fragments — we  may 

^  One  important  point  of  similarity  is  the  concurrence  in  some  savage  ceremomes 
of  utterance  through  an  invading  spirit  and  travelling  clairvoyance  exercised  metnthne 
by  the  man  whose  organism  is  thus  invaded.  The  uncouth  spirit  shouts  and  bellows, 
presumably  with  the  lungs  of  the  medicine-man,  hidden  from  view  in  profound  slumber. 
Then  the  medicine-man  awakes, — and  tells  the  listening  tribe  the  newt  which  hu  sleep- 
wanderings,  among  gods  or  men,  have  won. 

If  this  indeed  be  thus,  it  fits  in  strangely  with  the  experiences  of  our  modem  seers, — 
with  the  spiritual  interchange  which  takes  place  when  a  dtscarnate  intelligence  occupies 
the  organise  and  meantime  the  incarnate  intelligence,  temporarily  freed,  awakes  to 
wider  percipience, — in  this  or  in  another  world. 
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aril  ibcDi  spUntera — of  the  man's  own  split  personality.     His  vill  and 
ciuncter  raay  divide  up  in  manifesiation  just  as  his  intellect  may  do. 

914.  Thus  far,  then,  our  tield  is  clear,  and  with  this  clearance,  I 
think,  sbould  vanish  the  somewhat  grim  associations  which  have  gathered 
araond  the  word  fosstssion.  In  what  is  now  to  be  described  there 
may  often  be  cause  for  perplexity,  hut  I  have  never  seen  cause  for  fear. 
Nay,  how  fiu-  remote  from  fear  is  the  resultant  feeling,  the  sequel  will 
thov. 

AMoming  then,  as  I  think  we  at  present  may  assume,  that  we  have  to 
deal  on\j  with  spirits  who  have  been  men  like  ourselves,  and  who  are 
(till  animated  by  much  the  same  motives  as  those  which  influence  us,  we 
may  briefly  consider,  on  similar  analogical  grounds,  what  range  of  spirits/ 
are  Ukely  to  be  able  to  affect  us,  and  what  dif!)cuhies  they  are  likely  lo^ 
fiod  ta  doing  so.  Of  course,  actual  experience  alone  can  decide  this;\ 
bn  ocvcttbeless  our  expectations  may  be  usefully  modified  if  we  reflect 
bdianhuid  how  far  such  changes  of  personality  as  we  already  know  can 
t  to  us  the  limits  of  these  profouoder  substitutions.  i 

Wbu,  to  begin  with,  do  we  iind  to  be  the  case  as  to  addition  of] 
f  in  nliemaiing  states  ?  How  far  do  such  changes  bring  with  them  I 
miliar  powers  ? 

LKefeience  to  the  recorded  cases  will  show  us  that  existing  faculty  may 
t^\j  quickened  and  exalted.  There  may  be  an  increase  both  in 
J  pcfccption  and  in  power  of  remembering  or  reproducing  what  has 
!  been  perceived.  There  may  be  incieased  control  over  muscular 
i  shown,  for  instance,  in  improved  billiard-playing, — in  the 
weoadtrj  state.  But  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  acquisition — telepathy 
tfmn — of  any  actual  mass  of  (resh  knowledge, — such  as  a  new  language,  , 
oca  stage  of  mathematical  knowleilge  unreached  before.  We  shall  not 
therefdre  be  justified  by  analogy  in  expectmg  thai  an  external  spirit  con- 
HoUiog  aD  organism  will  be  able  easily  to  modify  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
pcodacc  speech  in  a  language  previously  unknown.  The  brain  ia  used 
as  aoiBCtbiiig  between  a  typewriter  and  a  calculating  machine.  German 
wordi^  for  instance,  arc  not  mere  combinations  ot  letters,  but  specific 
fiamMihc;  they  can  only  seldom  and  with  great  difficulty  be  gut  out  of 
a  machtne  which  has  not  been  previously  fashioned  for  their  production. 

915.  Consider,  again,  the  analogies  as  to  memory.  In  the  case  of 
alumitions  of  personality,  memory  fails  and  changes  in  what  seems  a 
qaka  capricious  way.  The  gaps  which  then  occur  recall  (as  I  have  said) 
Ike  fl-TPffW  Qt  blank  unrecoUected  spaces  which  follow  upon  accidents 
tD  the  bod,  or  upon  crises  oi  fever,  when  all  memories  that  belong  to  a 
pflRicular  person  or  to  a  particular  period  of  life  are  clean  wiped  out, 
other  memories  remaining  intacL  Compare,  ag;iin,  the  memory  of 
vakifig  life  which  we  retain  in  dream.  This  too  is  abioluiely  capricious ; 
— I  raaj  (brgel  my  own  name  in  a  dream,  and  yet  remember  perfectly 
the  kind  of  chairs  m  my  dining-room.     Or  I  may  remember  the  chairs, 
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but  locate  them  in  some  one  else's  house.     No  one  can  predict  the  kind 
of  confusion  which  may  occur. 

916.  We  have  also  the  parallel  of  somnambulic  utterance.  In  talking 
with  a  somnambulist,  be  the  somnambulism  natural  or  iiictQcedt  we  find 
it  hard  to  get  into  continuous  colloquy  on  our  own  subjects.  To  b^n 
with,  he  probably  will  not  speak  continuously  for  long  together.  He 
drops  back  into  a  state  in  which  he  cannot  express  himself  at  all.  And 
when  he  does  talk,  he  is  apt  to  talk  only  on  his  own  subjects ; — to  follow 
out  his  own  train  of  ideas, — interrupted  rather  than  influenced  by  what 
wfiS^  to  him.  (fhe  difference  of  state  between  waking  and  sleep  is  in 
many  ways  hard  to  bridge  over^ 

We  have  thus  three  parallelisms  which  may  guide  and  limit  our 
expectations.  From  the  parallelism  of  possession  with  split  personalities 
we  may  infer  that  a  possessing  spirit  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  inspire 
into  the  recipient  brain  ideas  or  words  of  very  unfamiliar  type.  From 
the  parallelism  of  possession  with  dream  we  may  infer  that  the  memory 
of  the  possessing  spirit  may  be  subject  to  strange  omissions  and  con- 
fusions. From  the  parallelism  with  somnambulism  we  may  infer  that 
colloquy  between  a  human  observer  and  the  possessing  spirit  is  not 
likely  to  be  full  or  free,  but  rather  to  be  hampered  by  difference  of  state, 
and  abbreviated  by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  psychical  contact  for 
long  together. 

917.  And  here  observe  how  different  is  the  form  our  expectations 
[will  gradually  assume  from  the  commonplace — or  even  from  the  poetic — 
notion  of  what  communication  with  the  dead  is  likely  to  be,  if  it  can  take 
place  at  all.     We  now  expect  to  have  to  do,  not  with  a  voice  "monotonous 

J  I  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's,  denouncing  judgment"; — ^but  rather  with  a 
voice  incoherent  and  fugitive,  like  the  voice  of  a  sleeper ; — ^with  memories 
broken  and  arbitrary,  like  the  memories  of  a  dream. 

And  similarly  as  to  what  the  voice  is  to  tell  us.  We  have  no  reason 
for  anticipating  either  "judgment"  or  high  revelation.  We  feel  pretty 
sure,  indeed,  that  there  will  be  no  ideas  expressed  which  much  transcend 
the  automatist's  habitual  range.  And,  moreover,  on  the  principle  of 
continuity  which  has  guided  us  throughout  this  work,  we  cannot  assume 
that  the  departed  spirit  has  already  gained  any  vast  increment  of  know- 
ledge. 

Whatever  his  new  opportunities,  we  feel  that  his  own  capacity  for 
learning  may  not  have  undergone  any  sudden  change.  We  can  hardly 
at  first  expect  from  him  much  more  than  some  such  account  of  his  new 
state  as  may  be  intelligible  to  our  material  conceptions. 

This,  I  say,  is  what  we  who  are  prepared  by  these  previous  studies 
are  likely  to  expect.  And  I  shall  presently  show  that  this  is  very  much 
what  we  actually  find.  The  expectations  of  the  ordinary  public,  however, 
as  seen  both  in  fiction,  and  in  the  disappointed  comments  with  which  our 
actual  results  are  greeted,  are  of  very  different  scope. 
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918.  There  are  three  strong  currents  of  expectation  of  which  we  find 
coDSUnt  tmccs,  but  with  which  the  phenomena  do  not  comply.  The 
fiiliire  of  compliance,  indeed,  leads  to  indifference  or  even  (o  ridicule. 

(i.)  There  is  the  orthodox  or  traditional  line  of  expectation.  This 
leadi  people  to  expect  an  immediate  vision  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  angels 
or  dcrib ;  oi  some  marked  and  definite  division  of  good  and  evil  souls ; 
^■or  ai  least  some  foresight  of  the  Last  Judgment  There  is  not,  howeTer, 
M  brn  I  know,  any  confirmation  at  all,  from  apparitions  or  messages,  of 
aaj  oi  these  anticipations. 

Peffaaps  the  most  striking  part  of  this  negative  evidence  is  the  absence, 
in  well-attested  cases,  of  any  mention  of  evil  spirits  other  than  human.' 
The  bebef  in  devils  has  played  an  enormous  part  in  almost  all  hutnan 
creeds,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
pTTWJTiT  whh  whom  communication  has  been  held.  Unhappy  figures 
have  been  seen ;  regret  and  remorse  have  been  expressed.  But  of  evil 
^irita  other  than  human  there  is  no  news  whatever. 
•  Here  is  a  definite  case  in  which  I  venture  to  hope  that  theological 
will  be  insensibly  modified  by  fresh  infonnation,  and  that  an  error 
a  caused  much  misery  will  cease  to  trouble  mankind. 
ft  (a.)  Toe  strain  of  religious  anticipadon  merges  gradually  into  what  I  ' 
e  called  the  tvmantic.  Men  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  apparition 
B  of  a  departed  friend  is  a  special  privilege ; — directly  granted 
pPraridence,  or  won  in  some  way  by  strength  of  affection.  In  actual 
mw  III  mill  we  find  that  although  afi'ection  may  help  by  inspiring  the  ivisk 
H  eoaouuiicate,  Xhe  fower  is  something  quite  independent  of  afi'ection  ; — 
nocthiog  which  love  may  lack  and  indifference  possess.  Nay,  It  is  by^ 
M»  means  certain  that  any  act  of  will  need  be  involved  in  the  apparition,| 
•hicb  may  ¥ery  probably  occur  in  automatic  fashion.  I 

This  has  been   made  a   subject  oi  ridicule, — as  though  it  were  a 
I  thing  that  B  should  appear  to  A  who  cares  nothing  about 
Of  cottrte  the  meaning  belongs  to  the  realm  of  science,  not  of 

(}.)  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  common  notion  that  messages  from 
the  DCXI  world  ooghl  to  subserve  some  practical  purpose  in  ihis.  In  fact, 
•adi  a  resott  seldom  occurs :  and  its  absenci^  has  been  a  frequent  ground 
g  or  deriding  the  message.  Yei  the  coarseness  of  such  a  view 
n  exposition. 
The  foregoing  remarks  may,  I  hope,  have  prepared  the  reader 
r  the  problems  of  possession  with  the  same  open-mindedness 
a  needed  for  the  study  of  previous  problems  attacked  in  the 
1  have  shown  indeed  that  this  new  problem  may  l>e 
I  as  the  natural  sequence  or  development  of  the  old.  1  have 
D  that  in  the  movements  or  utterances  of  the  possessed  organism  we 
r  amtomahsnt  carried  to  its  furthest  stage ;  that  in  the  incursion 

'  SecChaptet  Vll.,  scclionTOI. 
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of  the  possessing  spirit  we  have  telepathic  invasion  achieving  its  com- 
pletest  victory.  And  I  have  uttered,  too,  an  initial  warning  against 
certain  misconceptions  which  have  in  past  time  deterred  men  from 
serious  study  of  the  messages  received  through  such  channels. 

It  is  time,  then,  to  proceed  to  the  actual  evidence,  to  detail  the 
various  proofs  which  we  have  as  yet  collected  to  show  that  such  possession 
has  in  fact  occurred.  When  this  shall  have  been  done,  we  must  again 
look  round  us; — and  we  shall  find  that  in  describing  this  complete  or 
"  mediumistic  "  form  of  trance,  we  have  opened  up  analogies  with  other 
forms  of  trance  also,  which  will  be  discerned  as  elements  in  a  continuous 
.  and  mutually  corroborative  chain  of  psychological  facts. 

820.  Yet  there  must  needs  be  one  more  delay.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  possession  which  must  be  explained  before  we  can  go  further ; — 
involving  a  group  of  phenomena  which  have  in  various  ways  done  much 
to  confuse  and  even  to  retard  our  main  inquiry,  but  which,  when  properly 
placed  and  understood,  are  seen  to  form  an  inevitable  part  of  any  scheme 
which  strives  to  discover  the  influence  of  unseen  agencies  in  the  world  we 
know. 

In  our  discussion  of  all  telepathic  and  other  supernormal  influence  I 
have  thus  far  regarded  it  mainly  from  the  psychological  and  not  from  the 
physical  side.  I  have  spoken  as  though  the  field  of  supernormal  action 
has  been  always  the  metetherial  world.  Yet  true  as  this  dictum  may  be 
in  its  deepest  sense,  it  cannot  represent  the  w?iole  truth  "  for  beings  such 
as  we  are,  in  a  world  like  the  present."  For  us  every  psychological  fzxx 
has  (so  far  as  we  know)  a  physical  side;  and  metetherial  events,  to  be 
perceptible  to  us,  must  somehow  affect  the  world  of  matter. 

In  sensory  and  motor  automatisms,  then,  we  see  effects,  supemormally 
initiated,  upon  the  world  of  matter. 

Imprimis^   of   course,   and   in   ordinary  life  our  own   spirits   (their 

existence  once  granted)  affect  our  own   bodies  and  are  our  standing 

examples  of  spirit  affecting  matter.     Next,  if  a  man  receives  a  telepathic 

(  impact  from  another  incarnate  spirit  which  causes  him  to  see  a  phantasmal 

^  figure,  that  man's  brain  has,  we  may  suppose,  been  directly  affected  by 

^his  own  spirit  rather  than  by  the  spirit  of  the  distant  friend.     But  it  may 

not  always  be  true  even  in  the  case  of  sensory  automatisms  that  the 

distant  spirit  has  made  a  suggestion  merely  to  the  percipient's  spirit  which 

1  the  percipient's  own  spirit  carries  out ;  and  in  motor  automatisms,  as  they 

develop  into  possession^  there  are  indications,  as  I  have  already  pointed 

out,  that  the  influence  of  the  agent's  spirit  is  telergic  rather  than  telepathic, 

^and  that  we  have  extraneous  spirits  influencing  the  human  brain  or 

organism.     That  is  to  say,  they  are  producing  movements  in  matter; — 

even  though  that  matter  be  organised  matter  and  those  movements 

molecular. 

92L  So  soon  as  this  fact  is  grasped, — and  it  has  not  always  been 
grasped  by  those  who  have  striven  to  establish  a  fundamental  difference 
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^^^tapcen  iIHrinial  influence  on  our  spirits  and  spiritual  infiuence  on  the 

^^■Krial  world, — we  shall  naiurally  be  prompted  10  inquire  whether  inorj 

^^^■ic  nutter  as  well  as  organic  ever  shows  the  agency  of  extraneous  spirit^ 

^Hpoo  iL     The  reply  which  first  suggests  itseU  is,  of  course,  in  the  negative. 

We  are  constantly  dealing  with  inorganic  matter,  and  no  hypothesis  of 

ipoatul  iafiuence  exerted  on  such  matter  is  tieeded  to  explain  our  experi- 

meats.     Bui  this  is  a  rough  general  statement,   hardly  likely  to  cover 

pbctKMnetM  so  rare  and  fugitive  as  many  of  those  with  which  in   this 

inqBtiy  we  deal.     Let  us  begin,  so  to  say,  at  the  other  end  ;  not  with  the 

bnad  ezpencnce  of  life,  but  with  the  delicate  and  exceptional  cases  of 

pmHsnan  of  which  we  have  lately  been  speaking. 

!  that  a  discarnale  spirit,  in  temporary  possession  of  a  living 
,  is  impelling  it  lo  motor  automatisms.  Can  we  say  a  priori 
wtiat  the  limits  of  such  automatic  movements  of  that  organism  are  likely 
U  be.  in  the  same  way  as  we  can  say  what  the  limits  of  any  of  its  voluntary 
BOTODcntV  are  likely  to  be  7  May  not  this  extraneous  spirit  get  more 
Motor  power  out  of  the  organism  than  the  waking  man  himself  can  get 
DQC  of  it?  It  would  not  surprise  us,  for  example,  if  the  movements  in 
tnnce  showed  increased  concentration ;  if  a  dynamometer  (for  instance) 
«>s  more  forcibly  squeezed  by  the  spirit  acting  through  the  man  than  by 
the  mAD  himself  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  one  would  imagine 
ihu  a  spirit  possessing  me  could  use  my  vital  force  more  skilfully  than 
I  coold  use  it  myself  P 

1  do  not  know  how  my  will  moves  my  arm  ;  but  I  know  by  experience 
thai  XKf  will  generally  moves  only  my  arm  and  what  my  arm  can  touch ; — 
vfasWTcf  objects  are  actually  in  contact  with  the  "  protoplasmic  skeleton  " 
vtikfa  represcnls  the  liic  of  my  oiganism.  Yet  i  can  sometimes  move 
obJeOi  not  in  actual  contact,  as  by  melting  them  with  the  heat  or  (in  the 
dfy  air  of  Colorado)  kindling  them  with  the  electricity,  which  my 
bqgas  emit.  1  see  no  very  definite  limit  to  this  power.  I  do  not  know 
ail  the  fioniu  of  energy  which  my  fingers  might,  under  suitable  training, 
enuL 

9tt     And  now  suppose  that  a  possessing  spirit  can  use  my  organism! 

more  skilfoUy  than  1  can.     May  he  not  manage  to  emit  from  that  organism  | 

KMBC  etwtgy  which  can  visibly  move  ponderable  objects  not  actually  in 

caoaa  irith  my  flesh  ?     That  would  be  a  phenomenon  of  possession  not  | 

^^■rjr  nalike  its  other  phenomena  , — and  it  would  be  tdekineas.  ' 

^^k  By  that  word  (due  10  M.  Aksakoff)  it  is  convenient  to  describe  what 

^^■r  been  called  "the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism,"  as  to  whose 

^BriH«>ce  as  a  reality,  and  not  as  a  system  o(  fraudulent  pretences,  fierce 

contiovenjr  has  raged  for  half  a  century,  and  is  still  caging. 

My  own  method  of  deahng  with  this  thorny  subject  in  this  book  will 
be  as  follows  :~~l  have  first  indicated,  in  the  pages  just  preceding,  that 
leicfcinciic  phenomena  can  be  fitted,  with  no  manifest  illogicality,  into 
that  cooceptioD  of  possession  which  forms  the  most  advanced  [wint  lo 
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which  our  evidence  leads  us.  I  shall  next  feel  bound  to  utter  an  earnest 
warning  against  the  fraud  and  folly  which  have  gathered  with  exceptional 
thickness  round  this  special  group  of  phenomena.  I  shall  then  refer  to 
certain  phenomena  of  telekinesis^  in  cases  where  they  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  psychological  phenomena  which  I  consider  as  my  more 
especial  field.  And  finally,  in  a  long  Appendix  (926  A),  I  shall  set  forth 
a  '* Scheme. of  Vital  Faculty"  which  will  suggest  some  possible  parallels 
between  the  operations  of  the  supraliminal  self,  the  subliminal  self,  and  the 
possessing  spirit. 

923.  Along  this  line,  as  I  believe,  we  reach  important  truths ; — and 
truths  entirely  concordant  with  the  psychological  evidence  of  preceding 
chapters.  And  yet  it  is  with  a  half-reluctant  feeling  that  I  admit  the 
topic  into  this  work.  So  sorely  needed  here  is  the  word  of  warning  of 
which  I  have  spoken; — so  humiliating  is  the  confession  which  must  be 
made  of  the  fraud  and  folly  which  have  made  of  spiritualism  a  kind  of 
by-word  in  scientific  circles; — which  have  presented  the  very  men  who  have 
obtained  the  first  inkling  of  momentous  truths  in  the  guise  of  a  credulous 
sect,  preyed  upon  by  a  specially  repulsive  group  of  impostors.  The  fact 
is,  that  just  here,  and  not  earlier,  we  reach  the  points  where  the  enormous 
Issues,  which  have  in  truth  underlain  each  stage  and  step  in  our  long 
inquiry,  become  conspicuous  to  the  ordinary  mind.  VVe  somewhat  sud- 
denly pass  from  speculations  and  experiments  on  which  the  public  look 
with  the  indifference  which  they  feel  for  philosophy  to  speculations  and 
experiments  on  which  they  look  with  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  the 
religious  dogmas  which  are  to  decide  their  own  future.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  public  interested  has  been  a  very  wide  one.  It  has  indeed 
been  wide  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to  foster  and  support  a  particularly 
detestable  group  of  charlatans;  but  it  has  not  been  wide  enough,  or 
earnest  enough,  to  compile  any  considerable  mass  of  careful  experiment 
I  conjectured  in  a  previous  chapter  that  not  a  hundred  men,  at  the 
ordinary  professional  level,  had  up  till  now  made  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  the  main  intellectual  business  of  their  lives.  If 
for  hypnotism  we  substitute  these  "  phenomena  of  spiritualism  "  the  list  of 
serious  students  might  probably  be  reduced  to  fifty. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  the  scantiness  of  efficient  investigators  of  these 
problems,  in  view  of  the  objection  often  made  to  the  lack  of  progress  in 
the  difficult  task.  Outside  some  comparatively  small  group  the  number 
of  spiritists  rather  resemble  that  multitude  of  indiscriminate  givers  who, 
in  the  days  of  haphazard  charity,  encouraged  impostors,  and  brought 
philanthropy  into  contempt 

Confronted  with  these  evils,  the  early  members  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  had  a  painful  and  invidious  task  to  perform.  They 
had  to  repress  where  they  would  fain  have  stimulated ;  to  act  as  detec- 
tives where  they  would  fain  have  acted  as  benefactors ;  to  pass  judgment 
on  men  whose  charitable  impulses  were  as  pure  and  ardent  as  their  own. 
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tbraogh  the  seeming  sternness  of  such  training  could  the  public  learn 
U  hdp  tbe  miserable  without  fostering  the  impostors. 

The  parallel  at  which  I  am  pointing  here  is  obvious  enough  ;  but  in 
the  realm  of  psychical  research — as  indeed  in  the  realm  of  almsgiving — 
xhat  needed  lesson  has  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  acquired.  1  propose 
to  iBdicate  in  Appendices  (923  A  and  B)  some  of  the  work  which  the 
Society  foe  Psychical  Research  has  done  in  exposing  and  guarding  against 
AmkI  and  credulity  ;  and  I  further  refer  my  readers  to  a  forthcoming  book 
bf  my  fricod  and  colleague,  Mr.  Podmore,  in  which  the  imposture  which 
bat  dogged  sooUed  "  Modem  Spiritualism "  from  its  inception  will  be 
vith  a  distinciness  which  needs  must  be  salutary ; — even  though 
a  binory  so  complex  it  be  alwajrs  possible  that  more  intimate  knowledge 

bare  modified  judgment  on  one  or  other  detail.' 

SM.     This  serious  warning  given,  I  may  pursue  my  task  of  describing 

intcrestmg  of  supernormal    phenomena  which  we   term   Pos- 

• — a  phenomenon  to  which  the  telekinesis  which  has  often  accom- 

it  lends  an  additional  element  of  attractive  mystery.     It  has,  of 

been  thai  interest,  that  mystery,  which  has  attracted  the  fraudulent 

'hich  I  have  spoken  ;— and  which  it  would  not  have  been 

■onh  white  to  contrive  except  for  some  phenomena  thus  strongly  mani- 

lesing  spiritual  presence  and  spiritual  power. 

Thia  persistent  simulation  of  telekmesis  has,  naturally  enough,  io- 
ipacd  perstslent  doubt  as  to  its  genuine  occurrence  even  in  cases  where 
uouilauon  has  be«n  care/uUy  yarded  against,  or  is  antecedently  improb- 
able. IiBpOTtani  though  the  phenomenon  is,  it  is  not  so  intimately  linked 
with  ray  own  general  thesis  in  this  work  as  10  render  it  needful  for  me  to 
lis  whole  history  in  detail.  I  deal  with  it  only  where  it  comes 
:ly  before  me  as  an  element  in  spirit-possession  ; — especially 
in  the  two  important  cases  of  D.  D.  Home  and  of  W. 
Motes. 

And  recognising,  as  I  do,  that  telekinesis — like  the  simpler  motor 
of  which  it  forms  the  extreme  terra — reaches  in  cases  of 
!  maximum  mtcnsny,  I  feel  bound  (if  it  were  only  for  the 
at  analogical  completeness)  to  show  that,  like  other  motor  auto- 
belekinesis  has  appeared  occasionally  at  earlier  stages,  although 
ig  the  free  play  of  a  possessed  organism  to  develop  itself  to  the  full. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  telekinesis  Is 
lo  qnritnal  action.  Rather  wc  may  begm  by  regarding  it  as  a 
dor  automatism,  initiated  by  the  subliminal  self.  I  belieTe 
ts  sometimes  an  element  of  telekinesis  in  such  common 
at  table-tilting  and  auiomaiic  writing  with  planchetle  or  even 
pencil  (e^.  in  Mr.  Wedgwood's  and  Mrs,  Newnham's  experiments, 
881, 802.  and  849  A). 

'  JUtAtm  SftritmaHim :  a  Hiuary  anJ  a  Criiiiiim,  by  Fr«nk  rodmore  (Mclhuen 
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We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  that  any  such  slight  and  obscure  admix- 
ture of  telekinesis  can  be  sifted  out  from  an  act  of  motor  automatism 
in  any  evidential  form.  But  from  my  point  of  view  this  kind  of 
evidential  difficulty  is  pretty  sure  to  occur,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
supernormal  movement.  If  that  movement  could  be  started  with  equal 
ease  from  any  given  point  in  space,  and  in  any  direction,  we  might  fairly 
expect  that  such  points  would  be  chosen,  and  such  movements  performed, 
as  gave  the  best  evidence  of  the  movement's  independence  of  ordinary 
human  agency.  But  the  telekinetic  force,  in  my  view,  i^  generally  (I  do 
not  say  always)  a  mere  extension  to  a  short  distance  from  the  sensitive's 
organism  of  a  small  part  of  his  ordinary  muscular  power.  It  even  seems 
to  tend  to  simulate  that  ordinary  action; — much  as  other  supernormal 
exercises  of  faculty  follow,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  modes  in  which  normal 
faculty  operates. 

So  gradual,  so  inconspicuous,  are  the  beginnings  of  telekinesis; — 
which  presently  develop,  no  doubt,  into  something  which  we  can  no 
longer  ascribe  to  any  hyperboulic  activities  of  the  subliminal  self.  It 
develops,  indeed,  in  two  directions. — into  nussai^es  and  into  marpeh. 
Genuine  raps^  orper^ag'v<^  *'^>U!Il?i!/  are  rare  (see  925  A),  nor  is  it  possible 
By  mere  description  of  the  noises  to  prove  their  genuineness  in  any  given 
case,  unmistakable  and  inimitable  though  they  are  when  actually  heard. 
But  with  one  sensitive  known  intimately  to  me, — the  lady  described  as 
Mbs  A.  (see  859), — raps  have  occurred  (as  I  know  both  by  actually 
hearing  them  and  by  abundant  attestation)  as  a  means  of  attracting 
attention  under  many  circumstances,  and  of  conve3ring  advice  and  infor- 
mation of  all  kinds ; — from  such  dicta  as  subliminal  perception  might 
furnish  up  to  evidential  messages  ascribed  to  deceased  persons. 

Midway  between  the  raps  which  spell  out  messages  and  the  sheer 
marvels  which  may  be  performed  "to  show  spirit-power"  come  the 
various  displacements  of  objects,  &c,  which  are  attested  as  coinciding 
(like  vendical  phaniasms)'i8irtth  moments  of  death  or  crisis  (see  ^.  case 
III.  in  716  0), — or  merely  as  testifying  to  presences^ — as  of  a  dear  friend 
recently  dead. 

926.  Thus  much  it  was  needful  to  say  in  order  to  make  certain 
cases  of  possession  soon  to  be  cited  intelligible  to  the  reader,  but  I 
should  not  have  deferred  my  mention  of  telekinesis  to  this  point  in  my 
book  had  I  intended  to  deal  with  these  physical  phenomena  as  folly  as 
with  the  psychical  phenomena  which  I  endeavour  to  expound  and  in 
some  measure  to  connect  and  correlate. 

While  believing  absolutely  in  the  occurrence  of  telekinetic  pheno- 
mena, I  yet  hold  that  it  would  be  premature  to  press  them  upon  my 
reader's  belief,  or  to  introduce  them  as  an  integral  part  of  my  general 
expository  scheme.  From  one  point  of  view,  their  detailed  establishment, 
as  against  the  theory  of  fraud,  demands  an  expert  knowledge  of  conjuring 
and  other  arts  which  I  cannot  claim  to  possess.     From  another  point  of 
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ticw,  their  ri^t  cofoprehensioD  must  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  \ 
KlaooBC  between  lustter  and  eiher  such  as  is  now  only  dimiy  adum- 
brued  by  the  most  recent  discoverii-s ; — for  instance,  discoveries  as  to 
pfCrioiuljr  uoGUspected  fomis  of  radiation.  ' 

la  «  lonjt  Appendix,  viz.,  "Scheme  of  Vital  Faculty"  (926  A) — 
onginaUy  written  with  reference  to  the  manifestaiions  through  Mr.  Stainton 
Moaes — I  ha»C  tried  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  inquiries ;  to  indicate  in 
idkat  directions  a  belter  equipped  exploration  may  hereafter  reap  rich 
rewKrd.  Even  that  tentative  sketch,  perhaps,  may  have  been  too  atn- 
biluxu  lb(  my  powers  in  the  present  state  not  only  of  my  own,  but  of 
I  knowledge;  and  in  tb:  text  of  t'nis  chapter  I  shall  allude  to 
Etic  phenomena  only  where  unavoidable, — owing  to  :hcir  inmixture 
no  phanonena  more  directly  psychological, — and  in  the  t'>ne  of  the 
1  rather  than  of  the  scientific  critic.     As  a  matter  of  history  I 

I  give  in  936  B  Tefercnces  to  the  best  extant  accounts  of  telekinetic 


9S7-  The  way  has  now  been  so  far  cleared  for  our  cases  of  Possession 
rist  at  least  the  principal  phenomena  claimed  have  been  (I  hope)  made 
JMdligiblc,  Utd  shown  to  be  concordant  with  other  phenomena  already 
dncribed  and  attested.  It  will  be  best,  however,  to  consider  first  sume 
of  the  mote  rudimentary  cases  netore  going  on  to  our  own  special  instances 
olponanoa, — those  of  Mr.  Siain'on  Moses  or  Mrs.  Piper. 

I  bare  reason  to  believe,  both  from  what  I  have  witnessed  myself  and 
bnm  the  reports  of  others,  that  occas:onal  phenomena  of  ecstasy  or  posses- 
iMo  xre  not  infrequent  in  some  family  circles  or  groups  of  intimate  friends 
{ux,  *X.  tbe  case  of  Mr.  O.  in  927  A). 

The  pienons  concerned,  however,  generally  do  not  realise  the  tmport- 
■aee  of  accurate  records  ;  in  some  cases  the  manifestations  are  sporadic 
m  character  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  detailed  investigation  ;  and 
oAon  tbc  very  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  has  been  sedulously  con- 
cealed from  aU  outside  the  circle.  Sometimes  the  sacredness  of  the  maoi- 
CestatiOBi  has  been  pleaded  as  a  sufhctent  reason  for  their  concealment, 
or  the  tendency  10  trance  on  the  part  of  the  "  sensitive  "  has  been  regarded 
•>  a  calamity,  lo  be  checked  and  prohibited  as  though  it  were  a  distressing 


Tfaera  arc  further  occasional  cases  of  the  frankly  "  raediumistic  "  type 

(of  ^aidi  I  give  examples  in  927  B  and  0).      But  the  problems  involved 

tra  Ml  oonpficatcd.  and  the  main  question — that  of  the  agency  of  i^s- 

3(nate  spirits  in  the  matter— is  so  ditRcuh  of  determination,  that  no 

'  Tha  M(«Tl«k*  imlicalc  tiie  eod  of  the  put  of  this  Chapiei  which  ina  coiuecutivdy 

'ipoaed  by  lh<  «uthoi,     Sts   Ptef»ce.    The  ittt  of  the   Chapiet  conniu*  diieflj  of 

;^^>i  wtlncn  l>r  him  u  diflerenl  Umu.     In  putlinu  IhcK  t»t:ctlici,  Ihe  Editois  Celt 

'1  !■■!<>  K  prcaerre  u  mudi  u  ponllile  <>f  the  otigiiul  fbiin  and  to  pteacnl  u  mueh 

'Jm  aurarisl  m  nu  complete  m  ilMlf.  U  the  risk  of  some  lack  of  tr 

'  1  nrtaia  dcgne  of  repetilinn. 
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collection  of  such  fragmentary  material  could  be  of  much  service  to  us  in 
our  present  inquiry  unless  perhaps  to  indicate  that  the  fully-developed 
cases  belong,  after  all,  to  a  not  uncommon  type. 

928.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  between  the 
sudden  incursions,  the  rapid  messages  of  the  dead,  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar,  and  incursions  so  intimate,  messages  so  prolonged,  as  to 
lay  claim  to  a  name  more  descriptive  than  that  of  motor  automatisms. 

And  similarly  no  line  of  absolute  separation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  brief  psychical  excursions  previously  described,  and  those  more  pro- 
longed excursions  of  the  spirit  which  I  would  group  under  the  name  of 
ecstasy. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  book  I  have  naturally  dwelt  rather  on  the 
evidence  for  supernormal  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  on  the  methods 
of  such  acquisition,  and  my  present  discussion  must  needs  be  restricted  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  same  way.  We  must,  however,  attempt  some  pro- 
visional scheme  of  classification,  though  recognising  that  the  difficulties  of 
interpretation  which  I  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV.  (section  419),  when 
endeavouring  to  distinguish  between  telepathy  and  tebesthesia,  meet  us 
again  in  dealing  with  possession  and  ecstasy.  We  may  not,  that  is,  be 
able  to  say,  as  regards  a  particular  manifestation,  whether  it  is  an  instance 
of  incipient  possession,  or  incipient  ecstasy,  or  even  whether  the  organism 
is  being  ''controlled"  directly  by  some  extraneous  spirit  or  by  its  own 
incarnate  spirit.  It  is  from  the  extreme  cases  that  we  form  our  categories. 
But  now  that  we  have  reached  some  conception  of  what  is  involved  in 
ecstasy  and  possession,  we  can  interpret  some  earlier  cases  in  this  new 
light.  Such  experiences,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Mr.  Mamtchitch  (714), 
Miss  Conley  (721),  Madame  X.  (833),  and  Miss  A.  (859  A),  suggest  a 
close  kinship  to  the  more  developed  cases  of  Mr.  Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper. 

929.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  clear  that  no  control  of  any  dis- 
camate  spirit  is  involved,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  like  incipient 
possession  by  the  subliminal  self  or  incarnate  spirit  From  this  point 
of  view  the  following  incident — recorded,  it  will  be  observed,  on  the 
day  of  its  occurrence — is  of  undoubted  psychological  interest.  If  it  is 
not  a  case  of  thought-transference  from  Miss  C.  to  Mrs.  Luther  (possibly 
between  their  subliminal  selves  during  sleep),  we  must  assume  that  a 
very  remarkable  recrudescence  of  latent  memory  occurred  to  the  latter 
independently,  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  though  less  remarkable 
revival  of  memory  occurred  to  the  former.  But  I  introduce  the  case  here 
simply  as  suggestive  of  the  momentary  domination  of  the  subliminal  over 
the  supraliminal  self.  The  account  is  quoted  from  the  Jaumai  S.P.R., 
vol.  V.  p.  253.     Professor  Luther  writes : — 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  2md,  1891. 

.  .  .  Miss  C.  is  often  in  my  study  and  consults  my  books  freely,  so  that 
her  dieam  was  not  remarkable.     The  dream  of  Mrs.  L.  (my  wife)  was  also 
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Brf«H»ry  in  chAracter.    The  coinddence  in  time  o(  the  dreams  may  have 
b«a  manly  a  coincidence.     But  that  afiei  these  occurrences  Mrs.  L.  should 
,  without  the  least  premcdiiaiion  and  without  hesitation,  take  the 
ii  book  and  open  it  at  ihe  rt^ht  page  with  tbc  certainty  of  a  somnambulist, 
a  to  me  luange.  .  .  . 
t  These  eTcnl&  took  place  yesterday,  last  night,  and  this  morning. 
F.  s.  Luther 
(Prof.  Math.,  Trinity  College). 

I  Mra.  L.  and  Miss  C.  live  at  the  same  hotel  and  meet  daily.     Miss  C.  is 

_    1  IB  irriting  an  essay  upon  Emerson,  and  enpresses  to  Mrs.  L.  her  wish 

pTobuifl  some  particulars  as  to  Emerson's  private  life.     Mrs.  L.  regrets  that 

I  ao  book  treating  of  the  subject.     During  the  night  following  this  con- 

a  Mn.  L.  dreams  of  handing  Miss  C.  a  book  containing  an  article  such 

■Ii  desired,  and  Miss  C.  drcajns  of  telling  Mrs.  L.  that  she  had  procured  just 

^iofarmaiion  which  she  had  been  looking  for.    Each  lady  relates  to  the  other 

a  when  they  meet  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.     Mrs.  L.  returns  to 

b  room,  and,  white  certainly  not  consciously  thinking  of  Emerson,  suddenly 

a  ia  bcf  mind  the  thought,  "  Ther«  is  the  book  which  Miss  C.  needs,"    She 

»  dilwnly  to  a  bookcase,  takes  down  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Century  Magasiiu,  and 

mntdMU/y  at  the  article,  "The   Homes  and  Haunts  of  Emerson." 

L  U  had  undoubtedly  read  tbia  article  in  1879,  but  she  had  never  studied 

n  or  his  works,  nor  had  she  made  any  special  effort  to  assist  Miss  C.  in 

Mgh  feeling  a  friend's  interest  in  the  proposed  essay, 
f  reccTving  the  book  and  hearing  how  it  was  selected.  Miss  C.  relates 
a  more  fully,  it  appearing  that  she  had  seemed  10  be  standing  in  front 
«f  Mn.  L's  shelves  with  a  Utrge,  illustrated  book  in  her  hands,  and  that  in  the 
book  wa*  tomeihing  about  Emerson. 

Still  later  it  is  found  that  Miss  C.  had  actually  noticed  the  article  in  question 
■kite  aduatty  in  the  position  reproduced  in  her  dream.    This,  however,  had 
d  about  a  month  previous  to  the  events  just  narrated,  and  before  she 
~  1  of  looking  up  authorities  as  to  Emerson,  so  that  she  had  entirely 
I  the  occurrence  and  the  article.     Neither  did  she,  at  that  time,  call 
H(&  L-'s  attention  to  the  article,  or  mention  Emerson. 

Acoocdin^;  to  the  best  mformaijon  attainable,  Miss  C.  was  not  thinking  of 
her  tMsy  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  L.  felt  the  sudden  impulse  to  take  down  a 
oerOia  book.    And  perhaps  it  should  be  added  chat  the  volume  is  one  of  a 
TOltoB  K(  of  the  Century  variously  disposed  upon  Mrs.  L.'s  shelves. 
{Tliia  account  i*  signed  by  Professor  Luther,  Mrs.  L.,  and  Miss  C] 

SSO.  Of  special  interest  are  a  few  cases  where  the  actual  mechanisni 
of  MMDC  brief  cotDinttnication  from  the  spiritual  world  seeiui  to  suggest  and 
kad  iq>  10  tbc  mechanism  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe  either  as 
(otaty  Of  as  poKuion. 

I  pve  fiiit  a  case  which  suggests  such  knowledge  as  may  be  learnt  in 
-rstMty  i— «a  tliough a  message  had  been  communicated  to  a  sleeper  during 
--nie  brief  excursion  into  the  s]>irilual  world, — which  message  was  retnem- 
<nd  for  a  fitw  momenta,  in  symbolic  form,  and  then  rapidly  forgotten,  as 
'.ip  sleeper  rvuimcd  fully  into  the  normal  waking  state.     What  is  to  be 
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noted  is  that  the  personality  of  sleep  to  which  I  attribute  the  spiritual 
excursion,  seems  at  first  to  have  been  ''controlling"  the  awakened 
organism.  In  other  words,  Professor  Thoulet  was  partially  entranced  or 
possessed  by  his  own  spirit  or  subliminal  sel£ 

I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  503-5,  a  translation  of 
the  original  account  of  the  case  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Psychiques 
(September-October  1891). 

Professor  Thoulet  writes  to  Professor  Richet  as  follows  : — 

April  ijth,  1891. 

.  .  .  During  the  summer  of  1867,  I  was  officially  the  assistant,  but  in  reality 
the  friend,  in  spite  of  difference  in  age,  of  M.  F.,  a  former  officer  in  the  navy, 
who  had  gone  into  business.  We  were  trying  to  set  on  foot  again  the  ex- 
ploitation of  an  old  sulphur  mine  at  Rivanazzaro,  near  Voghera,  in  Piedmont, 
which  had  been  long  abandoned  on  account  of  a  falling  in. 

We  occupied  the  same  rooms,  and  our  relations  were  those  of  father  and 
son,  or  of  elder  and  younger  brother.  .  .  . 

I  knew  that  Madame  F.,  who  lived  at  Toulon,  and  with  whom  I  was  slightly 
acquainted,  would  soon  be  confined.  I  cannot  say  I  was  indifferent  about  this 
fact,  for  it  concerned  M.  F. ;  but  it  certainly  caused  me  no  profound  emotion ; 
it  was  a  second  child,  all  was  going  well,  and  M.  F.  was  not  anxious.  I  myself 
was  well  and  calm.  It  is  true  that  a  few  days  before,  in  Burgundy,  my  mother 
had  fallen  out  of  a  carriage  ;  but  the  fall  had  no  bad  consequences,  and  the 
letter  which  informed  me  of  it  also  told  me  there  was  no  harm  done. 

M.  F.  and  I  slept  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  as  it  was  hot  we  left  the  door 
between  them  open.  One  morning  I  sprang  suddenly  out  of  bed,  crossed  my 
room,  entered  that  of  M.  F.,  and  awakened  him  by  crying  out,  ^  You  have  just 
got  a  little  girl ;  the  telegram  says  .  .  ."  Upon  this  I  began  to  read  the 
telegram.  M.  F.  sat  up  and  listened  ;  but  all  at  once  I  understood  that  I  had 
been  asleep,  and  that  consequently  my  telegram  was  only  a  dream,  not  to  be 
believed  ;  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  this  telegram  which  was  somehow  in  my 
hand  and  of  which  I  had  read  about  three  lines  aloud,  word  for  word,  seemed 
to  withdraw  from  my  eyes  as  if  some  one  were  carrying  it  of!  open  ;  the  words 
disappeared,  though  their  image  still  remained  ;  those  which  I  had  pronounced 
remained  in  my  memory,  while  the  rest  of  the  telegram  was  only  Viform, 

I  stammered  something ;  M.  F.  got  up  and  led  me  into  the  dining-room, 
and  made  me  write  down  the  words  I  had  pronounced ;  when  I  came  to  the 
lines  which,  though  they  bad  disappeared  from  my  memory,  still  remained 
pictured  in  my  eye,  I  replaced  them  by  dots,  making  a  sort  of  drawing  of  them. 
Remark  that  the  telegram  was  not  written  in  common  terms  ;  there  were  about 
six  lines  of  it.  and  I  had  read  more  than  two  of  them.  Then,  becoming  aware 
of  our  rather  incorrect  costume,  M.  F.  and  I  began  to  laugh,  and  went  back  to 
our  beds. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  left  for  Tor^ ;  I  tried  in  vain  to  remember  the 
rest  of  the  telegram  ;  I  went  on  to  Turin,  and  eight  or  ten  days  after  my  dream 
I  received  the  following  telegram  from  M.  F.,  "  Come  directly,  you  were  right" 

I  returned  to  Rivanazzaro  and  M.  F.  showed  me  a  telegram  which  he  bad 
received  the  evening  before ;  I  recognised  it  as  the  one  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream ;  the  beginning  was  exactly  what  I  had  written,  and  the  end,  which  was 
exactly  like  my  drawing,  enabled  me  to  read  again  the  words  which  I  saw  agam. 
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turned  this  phenomenon 
i,  trying  to  explain  it,  to 
with  some  menial 

M.  F.  13  dead,  and  ihe 


!  read,  aDd  il  is  useless  for  n 
I B  Kory  I  should  not  bdieve  i( 


t  that  the  conAnemenl  had  taken  place  the  evening  before,  and 
tbenlbre  ihe  bet  was  not  that  I,  being  in  Italy,  had  seen  a  telegram  which 
already  extncd  in  France— this  I  might  with  some  difficulty  have  understood— 
bat  ibsl  I  had  seen  it  ten  days  before  it  existed  or  could  have  existed  ;  since 
Um  cvvnt  it  announced  had  not  yet  taken  place.  I  h? 
over  in  my  memory  and  reasoned  about  il  many  It 
coaneci  il  with  something,  with  a  previous  ' 
twiaiim,  with  an  analogy,  a  wish,— and  a!)  i 
pKpcr  1  wraU  has  disappeared.  If  I  were  called  before  a  court  of  justice  about 
il.  1  coold  not  furnish  the  shadow  of  a  material  proof,  and  again  the  two 
fCTKNoBlics  which  exist  in  me,  the  animal  and  the  savant,  have  disputed  on 
iIr*  Milifect  so  often  that  sometimes  I  doubt  it  myself.  However,  the  animal, 
%  an  animal  usually  Is,  repeals  incessantly  that  I  have  seen,  and  I 
e  to  tell  myself  thai  if  any  one  else  told  me 
I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  it  happened. 
J.  Thou  LET, 
Profissor  al  the  Faeulli  dis  Stitntes  at  Nancy. 

Professor  Richet  adds  : — 
L  U.  Thoolet  has  lately  confirmed  all  the  details  contained  in  his  letter.     He 
I  no  loDger  any  written  trace  of  this  old  story,  but  the  recollection  of  it  is 
y  dear.     He  assured  me  that  he  had  ictn  and  read  the  telegram  like  a 

,  Next  I  quote  a  case  nhere  a.  kind  of  conversation  is  indicated 
n  the  sleeper  and  some  communicating  sjiirit ; — recalling  the  scraps 
4f  coavenation  sometimes  overheard  (as  it  were)  between  Mrs.  Piper  and 
wane  "control"  when  she  is  in  the  act  of  awaking  from  trance.  These 
"between  two  worlds"  are  often,  as  will  be  seen,  of  high  signi- 
In  the  case  here  cited  we  seem  to  see  Mr.  Goodall  at  first 
miwpiircliending  a  message,  and  himself  automatically  uttering  the 
minpprebension,  and    then    receiving   the   needed    correction    hofn    his 

EUble  tnierlocutor. 
FroiD  Proctfdings  S.P-R-,  vol.  v.  pp.  453-5.     The  following  narrative 
communicated  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall,  of  the  Royal  Societjr 
^■OWra  in  Water  Colours,  London  : — 
May  iBSa. 
U  HidMonmer,  1869,  I  left  London  for  Naples.    The  beat  being  excessive, 
4e  were  leaving  for  Ischia,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  go  there  myself. 
Cnaiin;  by  steamer,  I   slept  one  night  at  Casamicciola,  on  the  coast,  and 
walked  next  (noniing  into  the  town  of  Ischia. 

UbBf  the  hotel  there  better  than  my  quarters  of  the  previous  night,  1 
htdwd  my  small  amount  of  luggage  by  help  of  a  man,  who  returned  with  me 
on  lOM  beiide  an  animal  which  1  rode— one  of  (he  tine,  surefooted,  big 
drnkey*  of  ibc  country.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  while  sitting  perfectly  still 
■  njr  Mddlc  talking  to  the  landlady,  the  donkey  went  down  upon  his  knees  as 
if  W  had  been  shot  or  sinick  by  lightning,  throwing  me  over  his  head  upon  the 
1  endeavouring  to  save  myself  my  right  hand  was  badly 
Il  toon  became  much  swollen  and  very  painful.      A  Neapolitan 
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doctor  on  the  spot  said  no  bones  were  broken,  but  perfect  rest  would  be 
needful,  with  my  arm  in  a  sling.  Sketching,  of  course,  was  impossible,  and 
with  neither  books,  newspapers,  nor  letters  I  felt  my  inactivity  keenly. 

It  must  have  been  on  my  third  or  fourth  night,  and  about  the  middle  of  it, 
when  I  awoke,  as  it  seemed  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  saying,  "  I  know  I 
have  lost  my  dearest  little  May."  Another  voice,  which  I  in  no  way  recog- 
nised, answered,  "  AV?,  not  May,  but  yoMv  youngest  bqy.^* 

The  distinctness  and  solemnity  of  the  voice  made  such  a  distressing  impres- 
sion upon  me  that  I  slept  no  more.  I  got  up  at  daybreak,  and  went  out, 
noticing  for  the  first  time  telegraph-poles  and  wires. 

Without  delay  I  communicated  with  the  postmaster  at  Naples,  and  by  next 
boat  received  two  letters  from  home.  I  opened  them  according  to  dates  out- 
side. The  first  told  me  that  my  youngest  boy  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  the 
second,  that  he  was  dead. 

Neither  on  his  account  nor  on  that  of  any  of  my  family  had  I  any  cause  for 
uneasiness.  All  were  quite  well  on  my  taking  leave  of  them  so  lately.  My 
impression  ever  since  has  been  that  the  time  of  the  death  coincided  as  nearly 
as  we  could  judge  with  the  time  of  my  accident.^ 

In  writing  to  Mrs.  Goodall,  I  called  the  incident  of  the  voice  a  dream,  as 
less  likely  perhaps  to  disturb  her  than  the  details  which  I  gave  on  reaching 
home,  and  which  I  have  now  repeated. 

My  letters  happen  to  have  been  preserved. 

I  have  never  had  any  hallucination  of  any  kind,  nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of 
talking  in  my  sleep.  I  do  remember  once  waking  with  some  words  of  mere 
nonsense  upon  my  lips,  but  the  experience  of  the  voice  speaking  to  me  was 
absolutely  unique.  Edward  A.  Goodall. 

Extracts  from  letters  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Goodall  from  Ischia : — 

Wednesday^  August  jitJk,  1869. 

The  postman  brought  me  two  letters  containing  sad  news  indeed.    Poor 

little  Percy.     I  dreamt  some  nights  since  the  poor  little  fellow  was  taken  from 

us.  .  .  • 

August  J4tk, 

I  did  not  tell  you,  dear,  the  particulars  of  my  dream  about  poor  little  Percy. 

I  had  been  for  several  days  very  fidgety  and  wretched  at  getting  no  letters 
from  home,  and  had  gone  to  bed  in  worse  spirits  than  usual,  and  in  my  dream 
I  fancied  I  said  :  "  I  have  lost  my  dearest  little  May."  A  strange  voice  seemed 
to  say  :  "  No,  not  May,  but  your  youngest  boy,"  not  mentioning  his  name.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Goodall  gave  me  verbally  a  concordant  account  of  the  affair, 
and  several  members  of  his  family,  who  were  present  at  our  interriew, 
recollected  the  strong  impression  made  on  him  and  them  at  the  time. 

932.  The  next  case  is  precisely  a  miniature  case  of  possession. 
(Compare  Mr.  Cameron  Grant's  experience,  in  736  B.) 

From  the/ouma/S.V.'R,,  vol.  viii.  pp.  278-280. 

"The  following  account"  (writes  Dr.  Hodgson)  "was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Wilkie  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  American  members 

^  Mr.  Goodall  thinks  that  the  male's  sudden  (all,  otherwise  unexplainable,  may  have 
been  due  to  terror  at  some  apparition  of  the  dying  child. 
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tiaui  £KcJiangt,  3  Northumberland  Aveoue.     His  family  did  not  join  him 
■  89$,  which  explains  his  being  id  my  bouse  when  ill. 
(  Mi.  Wilkie  is  a  very  straightforward  man  and  not  given  to  illusions  of  any 
\t  now  the  chief  of  the   Secret   Service  Department  of  the  U.S. 
II,  Washington,  D.C. 
^  Neiibei  oT  us  were  believers  in  spiritual  manifestations  of  this  character, 
I  this  event  so  impressed  us  that  wc  did  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  and  it  has 
B  »ery  seldom  referred  to  when  we  met.— Very  truly  yours, 

Oscar  C.  Db  Wolf. 


These  cases,  then,  may  serve  as  illustrations  both  of  the 
Ipieni  stages  of  a  trance  which  may  develop  into  ecstasy  on  the  one 
d  ot  possession  on  the  other,  and  of  the  different  aspects  of  possession 
ocding  ss  it  is  regarded  as  a.  more  developed  form  of  motor  automatism 
^u  a  siiecial  i  mens  ideation  of  telepathic  action.  We  have  first,  in 
Lather'a  case,  a  pnrrial  and  ti^mporary  control  by  the  sublimmal 
',  exhibiting  probably  telepathic  influence,  but  with  no  iniiications  of 
'  psychical  excursion  or  invasion;  in  Professor  Thoulet's  case  we 
find  a  liiller  control  by  the  subliminal  self,  with  a  mani'estation  of 
kaoirtei^e  suggesting  some  spiritual  excursion  ;  in  Mr.  Goodall's  case 
there  seems  10  be  a  telepathic  conversation  between  his  subliminal  self 
controlling  bis  utterance  and  some  perhaps  discarnate  spirit;  and  finally, 
ia  Ur.  Wilkie's  case,  there  is  the  definite  superposition,  as  it  were,  ot 
adnc^TTiate  spirit's  message  upon  the  auiomatist  in  such  a  way  that  we 
tre  led  to  wonder  whether  it  was  the  mind  or  the  irain  of  the  automalist 
lAU  received  the  message.  The  first  step  apparently  is  the  abeyance  <<f 
tbe  npntliminol  self  and  the  dotninance  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  tnay 
tod  m  nre  cases  to  a  form  of  trance  (or  of  what  we  have  hitherto 
caBcd  lecondary  personality)  where  the  nhole  body  of  the  automatist 
ii  coBtioUed  by  his  own  subliminal  self,  or  incarnate  spirit,  but  where 
then  ii  no  indication  of  any  relation  with  discamate  spirits.  The  next 
foriD  of  tnnce  is  where  the  incarnate  spirit,  whether  or  not  maintaining 
conttol  of  the  whole  body,  makes  excursions  into  or  holds  telepathic 
i  with  the  spiritual  world.  .And,  lastly,  there  is  the  trance  of 
by  another,  a  discam.ite  spirit  We  cannot,  of  course, 
tt»tf%  dintnguish  between  these  three  main  types  of  trance — which,  as 
•e  ibftli  KC  later,  themselves  admit  of  different  degrees  and  varieties. 

034.  The  most  striking  case  known  to  me  of  the  first  form  of 
naacc — possession  by  the  subtiroinal  self — is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Soaden,  whose  trance -personality  has  always  called  itself  by  the  name 
of  "X  +  V-Z,"  and  of  whom  I  give  an  account  in  934  A.  The  life 
at  tbe  nocmal  Mr.  Sanders  has  apparently  been  passed  in  the  environ- 
■Ot  of  a  special  form  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  and  there  seems  to 
hue  been  a  fear  on  the  pin  of  Mr.  Sanders  himself  iest  the  trance 
— infcwatioM  of  which  he  was  the  subject  should  conflict  with  the 
tteolugical  position   which   he   held   as  a  minister ;    and    indeed   for 
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write  to  his  old  home  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  Kat/s  death,  I  have  never 
heard  from  him  further  in  the  matter.  I  questioned  him  at  the  time  as  to 
whether  he  had  recently  thought  of  Katy  McGuire,  and  he  told  me  that  her 
name  had  not  occurred  to  him  for  twenty  years,  and  that  he  might  never  have 
recalled  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  rather  curious  incident  which  had  occtirred. 
In  my  own  mind  I  could  only  explain  the  occurrence  as  a  rather  unusual  coin- 
cidence. I  was  personally  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  doctor's  old  home  had 
been  in  Chester,  Mass.,  and  had  frequently  talked  with  him  of  his  earlier  ex- 
periences in  life  when  he  began  practice  in  that  city,  but  never  at  any  time 
during  these  conversations  had  the  name  of  this  neighbour's  daughter  been 
mentioned,  nor  had  the  name  of  the  neighbour  been  mentioned,  our  conversa- 
tion relating  entirely  to  the  immediate  members  of  the  family^  particularly  the 
doctor's  &ther,  who  was  a  noted  practitioner  in  that  district. 

John  E.  Wilkie. 

Dr.  De  Wolf,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  first  inquiry,  wrote: — 

6  Grenville  Place,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  April  a^,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.,  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
recall  with  any  definite  recollection  the  incident  to  which  Mr.  Wilkie  refers. 

I  do  remember  that^he  told  me  one  morning  he  had  had  a  remarkable 
dream — or  conference  with  some  one  who  knew  me  when  a  young  lad, — 
Very  truly  yours,  Oscar  C.  De  Wolf. 

Dr.  Hodgson  then  sent  Mr.  Wilkie's  account  to  Dr.  De  Wolf,  with 
further  inquiries,  to  which  Dr.  De  Wolf  replied  as  follows : — 

6  Grenville  Place,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  Afay  4M,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Wilkie's  statement  is  correct  except  as  to  unimportant 
detaiL  My  father  practised  his  profession  of  medicine,  in  Chester,  Mass.,  for 
sixty  years — dying  in  1890.  I  was  bom  in  Chester  and  lived  there  until  1857, 
when  I  was  in  Paris  studying  medicine  for  four  years.  In  1861  I  returned  to 
America  and  immediately  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1865.  In  1866  I  located  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  I 
practised  my  profession  until  1873,  when  I  removed  to  Chicago. 

Chester  is  a  hill  town  in  Western  Mass.,  and  Northampton  is  seventeen 
miles  distsint  While  in  Northampton  I  was  often  at  my  {other's  house — 
probably  every  week — and  during  some  of  the  years  from  1866  to  1873  I  Icnew 
Katy  McGuire  as  a  servant  assisting  my  mother. 

She  was  an  obliging  and  pleasant  girl  and  always  glad  to  see  me.  She 
had  no  family  in  Chester  (as  Mr.  Wilkie  says)  and  I  do  not  know  where  she 
came  from.  Neither  do.  I  know  where  or  when  she  died — but  I  know  she  is 
dead.  There  is  nothing  left  of  my  family  in  Chester.  The  old  homestead  still 
remains  with  me,  and  I  visit  it  every  year. 

The  strange  feature  (to  me)  of  this  incident  is  the  &ct  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  this  girl  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  was  never  within  500  miles  of 
Chester. 

We  had  been  warm  fiiends  since  soon  after  my  location  in  Chicago,  where 
he  was  connected  with  a  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribunt,  I  came  to 
London  in  1893  and  Mr.  Wilkie  followed  the  next  year  as  the  manager  of  Low's 
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•  £xtJiaMgr,  3  North uniberland  Avenue.     His  famiiy  did  b 

189s,  wbich  explains  his  being  in  my  house  when  ill. 

^  Mc  Wilkie  i&  a.  very  straightforward  man  and  not  given  to  illusions  of  any 

He  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Department  of  the  U.S. 

at,  Washington,  D.C. 

,  Nriihcf  of  us  were  believers  in  spiritual  manifestations  of  this  character, 

I  this  event  so  impressed  us  that  ive  did  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  and  it  has 

B  ««ry  seldom  referred  to  when  we  met.— Very  truly  yours, 

Oscar  C.  Dh  Wolf, 

These  cases,  then,  may  serve  as  illustrations  both  of  the 
nt  st^es  of  a  trance  which  may  develop  into  ecstasy  on  the  one 
d  or  po«6eision  on  the  other,  and  of  the  different  aspects  of  possession 
is  regarded  as  a  more  developed  form  of  motor  automatism 
r  as  a  special  iniensitication  of  telepathic  action.  We  have  first,  in 
Un.  Luther's  case,  a  panial  and  temporary  control  by  the  subliminal 
«eU,  exhibiting  probably  (elejiathic  infiutnce,  but  with  no  indications  of 
any  ptychicaJ  excursion  or  inv.ision  ;  in  Professor  Thoulet's  case  we 
find  a  fiillet  control  by  the  subliminal  self,  with  a  manifestation  of 
knowledge  suggesting  some  spiritual  excursion;  in  Mr.  Goodall's  case 
there  aeeRn  to  be  a  telepathic  conversation  between  his  subliminal  self 
ooBtrolUng  his  utterance  and  some  perhaps  discarnate  spirit ;  and  finally, 
ia  Mr.  ^Vilkie's  case,  there  is  the  definite  superposition,  as  it  were,  01 
k  dwcamate  ipirit's  message  upon  the  automatist  in  such  a  way  that  ve 
ve  led  to  wonder  whether  it  was  the  miHd  or  the  hr^in  of  the  automalist 
tiiat  received  the  message.  The  first  step  apparently  is  the  abeyance  cf 
the  mpnliroinal  self  and  the  dominance  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  may 
lead  in  rare  cases  to  a  form  of  trance  (or  of  what  we  have  hitherto 
called  wcoodary  personality)  where  the  whole  body  of  the  auiomatisi 
ii  OOatroUed  by  his  own  subliminal  self,  or  incarnate  spirit,  but  where 
tboc  ia  DO  indication  of  any  relation  with  discarnate  spirits.  The  next 
tona  at  tnnce  is  where  the  incarnate  spirit,  whether  or  not  maintaining 
codtrol  of  the  whole  body,  makes  excursions  into  or  holds  telepathic 
iatdcoone  with  the  spiriiual  world.  .\nd,  lastly,  there  is  the  trance  of 
,  by  another,  a  djscam^ile  spirit.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
[  diidnguish  between  itiese  three  main  types  of  trance — which,  as 
ill  sec  later,  themselves  admit  of  different  degrees  and  varieties. 
M,  The  most  striking  case  known  to  me  of  the  first  form  of 
: — ponaession  by  the  aubtiroinal  self — is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
,  whose  trance-personality  has  always  called  itself  by  the  name 
o(  "  X  ■♦■  V  -  Z,"  and  of  whom  I  give  an  account  in  934  A,  The  life 
of  tfbc  Bomul  Mr.  Sanders  has  apparently  been  passed  in  the  environ- 
■eal  of  a  special  form  of  Pres'.iyterian  doctrine,  and  there  seems  to 
hue  been  a  fear  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sanders  himself  lest  the  trance 
:uaifcMatjoo(  of  wbich  be  was  the  subject  should  conflict  with  the 
:  ralogkal  position    wbich   he   held   as  a  miniBlcTj    and    indeed    for 
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several  years  of  his  early  suffering  "  he  was  inclined  to  regard  his  peculiar 
case  of  affliction  as  the  result  of  Satanic  agency."  On  the  part  of  some 
of  his  friends  also  there  seems  to  be  a  special  desire  to  show  that 
"  X  +  Y  =  Z  "  was  not  heterodox.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  we  find  so  much  reticence  in  "  X  +  Y  =  Z "  concern- 
ing his  own  relations  to  the  normal  Mr.  Sanders.  What  little  explanation 
is  offered  seems  to  be  in  singular  harmony  with  one  of  the  main  tenets 
advanced  in  this  book,  since  the  claim  made  by  "  X  +  Y  =  Z  "  is  obviously 
that  he  represents  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Mr.  Sanders  exercising  the  higher 
faculties  which  naturally  pertain  to  it,  but  which  can  be  manifested  to  the 
full  only  when  it  is  freed  from  its  fleshly  barriers.  This  frequently  occurs, 
he  says,  in  dying  persons,  who  describe  scenes  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
in  his  own  experience  when  ''his  casket"  is  similarly  affected,  and  the 
bodily  obstructions  to  spiritual  vision  are  removed. 

The  suggestion  which  I  made  in  the  case  of  Anna  Winsor  (see  vol.  i., 
237  and  237  A) — that  the  intelligence  controlling  her  sane  right  arm 
was  her  own  subliminal  self — may  now  perhaps  appear  less  strange  than 
it  did  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry ;  but  whereas  in  that  case  the  supra- 
liminal self  was  only  partially  in  abeyance,  the  supraliminal  self  of  Mr. 
Sanders  seems  to  become  completely  dormant  during  his  trances. 

936.  In  this  case  then  the  subliminal  self  seems  to  take  complete 
control  of  the  organism,  exercising  its  own  powers  of  telepathy  and 
telaesthesia,  but  showing  no  evidence  of  direct  communication  with 
discarnate  spirits.  We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  most  notable  recent 
case  where  such  communication  has  been  claimed, — that  of  Swedenborg, 
— to  whose  exceptional  trance-history  and  attempt  to  give  some  scientific 
system  to  his  experiences  of  ecstasy  I  referred  in  Chapter  I.  (section  106). 

And  here  I  meet  with  a  kind  of  difficulty  which  is  sure  to  present  itself 
sooner  or  later  to  all  persons  who  endeavour  to  present  to  the  world  whit 
they  regard  as  novel  and  important  truths.  There  is  sure  to  be  some 
embarrassing  likeness  or  travesty  of  that  truth  in  the  world  already. 
There  are  sure  to  be  sects  or  persons,  past  or  present,  holding  something 
like  the  same  beliefs  on  different  grounds ;— on  grounds  which  one  may 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  endorse  and  to  disavow. 

I  have  indeed  already  been  able  to  admit  without  reluctance  that  the 
"humble  thinkers"  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  believers  in  Witchcraft,  in 
Shamanism,  have  been  my  true  precursors  in  many  of  the  ideas  upheld 
in  this  book.  But  these  spiritual  ancestors  are  remote  and  unobtrusive ; 
and  it  may  be  easier  to  admit  that  one  is  descended  from  an  ape  than 
that  one  is  own  brother  to  a  madman.  Swedenborg  is,  in  fact,  a  madman 
in  most  men's  view,  and  this  judgment  has  much  to  sup[x>rt  it  The 
great  bulk  of  his  teaching, — almost  the  whole  content  of  Arcana  Cixkstia^ 
— ^has  undergone  a  singularly  unfortunate  downfall.  A  seer,  a  mystic, 
cannot  often  be  disproved ; — his  visions  may  fall  out  of  favour,  but  they 
still  record  one  man's  subjective  outlook  on  the  universe.     Swedenborg's 
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■ildoesses,  oo  the  other  hand,  were  based  upon  a  definite  foundation 
vbiei)  bss  definitely  crumbled  away.  No  one  now  legards  the  Old 
Teataciefit  u  a  homogeneous  and  verbally  inspired  whole; — and  unless 
K  be  Mt  tbe  spiritual  meaning  which  Swedenborg  draws  from  its  every 
«onl  bf  his  doctrine  of  Cnnespondences  is  not  only  a  futile  fancy,  but 
I  tiMoe  of  gross  and  demonstrable  errors.  And  yet,  on  the  face  of  it,  was 
nt  all  tht*  error  more  amply  accrediiud  than  any  of  ihi.-  utiernnces  of 
or  the  recollections  of  ecstasy  which  I  shall  be  able  to  cite 
scnsilives?  Swedenborg  was  one  of  the  leading  savanJs 
M  Europe :  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  any  of  our  sensitives  on  the  same 
icctoal  level,  if  his  celestial  revelations  turn  out  to  have  been  non- 
what  are  Mrs.  Piper's  likely  to  be  ? 

5-  I  rntghl,  of  course,  save  myself  from  this  dilemma  by  re- 
Swede  nborg's  seers  hip  altogether.  The  evidential  matter 
wfaidi  be  has  left  behind  him  is  singularly  scanty  in  comparison  with 
bit  pfeteodons  to  a  communion  of  many  years  with  so  many  spirits  >- 
of  the  departed.  I  do  not,  however,  accept  this  means  of  escape  from  , 
the  difficulty.  I  think  that  the  half-dozen  "evidential  cases"  scattered 
titfOllgb  the  tnemoirs  of  Swedenborg  are  stararcd  with  the  impress  of 
I  think,  also,  that  without  some  true  experience  of  the 
world  Swedenborg  could  not  have  entered  into  that  aimos- 
pbcn  of  IfUth  in  which  even  his  worst  errors  are  held  in  solution. 
Swedenborg's  writings  on  the  world  of  spirits  fall  in  tbe  main  into  two 
fiiTl. — aJbdi  classes  not  easily  divided.  There  ate  txptritntial  wrilings  / 
and  there  aie  dogmatic  writings.  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  ac- 
of  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  that  world,  and  of  such  inferences 
regani  to  its  laws  as  his  actual  experience  suggested.  Now,  J 
broadly,  all  this  mass  of  matter,  covering  some  hundreds  of 
is  in  substantial  accord  with  what  has  been  given  through 
(THstwortby  sensitives  since  Swedenborg's  time.  It  is  indeed 
ise  that  they  Have  all  been  influenced  by  Swedenborg ; 
feel  sure  that  this  was  not  so  in  any  direct  manner  in 
tbe  sensitives  best  known  to  myself,  it  is  probable  that 
allied  experiences  have  affected  modem  thought  more 
most  modem  thinkers  know. 
other  hand,  the  iteond  or  purely  dogmatic  class  of  Swedenborg*!' 
records  of  instruction  alleged  to  have  been  given  lo  him 
bfifKnUoa  tbe  inner  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.,^ihcse  have  more 
■Dd  more  appeared  to  be  mete  arbitrary  fancir^s  : — mere  projections  and 
'vpercuuioas  of  his  own  preconceived  ideas. 

Oo  the  whole,  then, — with  some  tirctchinf,  yet  no  contravention,  of 
cDchauorkS  independently  reached, — I  may  say  that  Swedenborg's  siorr, 
—one  of  the  strangest  lives  yet  lived  by  mortal  men, — is  corroboniitve 
Mber  than  destructive  of  the  slowly  rising  fabric  of  knowledge  of  which 
hcwu  Uic  uniqtiely  gifted,  but  uniquely  dangerous,  precunor. 
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It  seemed  desirable  here  to  refer  thus  briefly  to  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  Swedenborg,  but  I  shall  deal  later  with  the  general  question  how 
much  or  how  little  of  the  statements  of  "  sensitives "  about  the  spiritual 
world — whether  based  on  their  own  visions  or  on  the  allegations  of  their 
"  controlling  spirits  " — are  worthy  of  credence.  In  the  case  of  Sweden- 
borg  there  was  at  least  some  evidence,  of  the  kind  to  which  we  can  here 
appeal,  of  his  actual  communication  with  discamate  spirits  (see  9S6  A) ; 
but  in  most  other  cases  of  alleged  ecstasy  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
show  that  the  supposed  revelations  are  not  purely  subjective.  (See^  e.g,y 
the  revelations  of  Alphonse  Cahagnet's  sensitives,  described  in  his  Arcanes 
de  la  vie  future  dhoilees  and  those  of  the  "  Seeress  of  Prevorst,"  mentioned 
in  936  B.)  At  most,  these  visions  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
symbolical  representation  of  the  unseen  world.    (See,  e.g.^  936  C) 

937.  Among  Cahagnet's  subjects,  however,  there  was  one  young 
woman,  Ad^le  Maginot,  who  not  only  saw  heavenly  visions  of  the  usual 
post-^wedenborgian  kind,  but  also  obtained  evidential  communications — 
not  unlike  those  of  Mrs.  Piper — purporting  to  come  from  discamate 
spirits.  Fortunately  these  were  recorded  with  unusual  care  and  thorough- 
ness by  Cahagnet,  and  the  case  thus  becomes  one  of  considerable 
importance  for  our  inquiries.  A  general  account  of  Cahagnet's  work 
has  recently  been  given  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.  by  Mr.  Podmore  (see 
937  A)  who,  though  finding  it  '*  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  Ad^le's 
success  was  due  to  some  kind  of  supernormal  faculty/'  thinks  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  telepathy  from  living  persons.  It  appears 
that  in  all  her  trances  Ad^le — like  Mr.  Sanders — was  controlled  by  her 
own  subliminal  self — that  is  to  say,  her  supraliminal  self  became  dormant, 
under  ''  magnetism "  by  Cahagnet,  while  her  subliminal  self  in  trance- 
utterance  manifested  a  knowledge  which  was,  as  I  incline  to  think  from 
its  analogies  with  more  developed  cases,  obtained  from  the  spiritual 
world.  That  this  knowledge  should  be  mixed  with  much  that  was 
eironeous  or  unverifiable  is  not  surprising. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  in  this  case  of  circum- 
stances which  in  their  general  character  have  become  so  habitual  in  trances 
of  *'  mediumistic  "  type  that  they  are  not  only  found  in  genuine  subjects, 
but  are  continually  being  simulated  by  the  firaudulent.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  "  taking  on  of  the  death  conditions "  of  a  communicating  spirit, 
who,  as  Ad^le  stated,  died  of  suffocation.  "Ad^le  chokes  as  this  man 
choked,  and  coughed  as  he  did.  .  .  .  I  was  obliged  to  release  her 
by  passes ;  she  suffered  terribly." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  suggests  incipient  possession.  There 
were  occasional  analogous  instances  in  the  early  trances  of  Mrs.  Piper, 
when  Phinuit  was  the  controUing  influence  (see  Proceedings  S.PJL, 
vol.  viii.  p.  98,  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  account ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  384). 
Other  points  of  similarity  between  the  accounts  of  the  entranced  Ad^le 
and  the  utterances  of  Phinuit  will  be  apparent  to  the  student  of  the  reccmis. 
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Tbc  next  case  to  be  considered,  and  so  far  one  of  the  most 
;  b  that  of  D.  D.  Home.  It  may  seem  a  sirange  descent  from 
K  celestial  visions  of^wedenborg  to  the  tabte-tiltings  and  fragmentary 
e-ntterances  of  modern  mediums,  but  for  our  present  purpose  of 
[  so  empirical  basis  upon  which  to  estabhsh  the  existence  of  a 
)  world,  Ibete  later  humble  manifestations  are  more  potent  than 
e  pftges  of  the  Areana  CaUstia. 
^Bat,  although  I  attribute  much  value  to  what  evidence  exists  in  the 
I  of  Home,  it  cannot  but  be  deplored  that  the  inestimable  chance 
I  experiment  and  record  which  this  case  afforded  was  almost  entirely 
,  iway  by  the  scientific  world.  Uufonunately  the  record  is 
f  iiuuiequale  in  reference  to  Home's  trances  and  the  evidence  for 
be  personal  identity  of  the  communicating  spirits.  His  name  is  known 
K>  the  worid  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  lelekinetic  phenomena  which 
■re  said  to  have  occurred  in  his  presence,  and  the  best  accounts  of 
vhicfl  we  owe  to  Sir  William  Crookcs.  It  is  not  my  intention,  as  I 
ka«e  already  explained,  to  deal  witn  these,  but  it  must  be  understood 
thai  tbef  form  an  im^ra]  part  of  the  manifestations  in  this  case,  as  in 
dK  e*9e  of  Stainton  Moses.  For  di;iailed  accounts  of  them  the  reader 
[  GOiMult  the  history  of  Home's  lile  and  experiences,  as  given  in 
i  works  enumerated  in  938  A. 

'  In  Hume's  case  it  is  especially  important  to  consider  the  question 
[bsad,  since  various  charges  of  fraud  have  been  brought  against  him 
,  howerer,  without  any  evidence  at  all,  and  others  on  second- 
•  only,  while  the  most  serious  one — that  connected  with 
I  Lynn  case — related  rather  to  his  character  than  to  the  real 
I  powers.  A  detailed  discussion,  by  Professor  Banett  and 
^  the  quGSlioo  of  fraud,  was  printed  in  the  Journal  S.P.R. 
'\  also  includes  references  to  the  lelekinetic  phenomena,  and 
nmary  (with,  in  some  cases,  additional  evidence)  of  the  most 
suggesimg  personal  communications  from  deceased 
■  of  the  sitters  with  Home,  and  I  give  an  abridgment  of  it  in 
\  ]t  Sacb  cases  as  received  e%-en  the  share  of  scattered  and  scanty 
1  which  >Iadame  Home's  books  indicate,  are  probably  but  a  small 
D  o€  the  evidential  communications  actually  given  through  Home. 

o  the  nature  of  Home's  trances,  there  is  not  a  little  obscurity, 
jr  of  the  phenomena  described  as  occurring  in  his  presence  took  place 
wivD  be  was  not  in  trance  at  all.  Somedmes  his  body  was  apparently 
cassetted  by  deceased  friends  of  the  sitters  or  other  discarnalc  spirits, 
Md  It  atfacr  times  it  was  apparently  controlled  by  his  own  spirit  or  stib- 
liaiBal  mil.  According  to  the  account  of  Viscount  Adare,  now  Lord 
Dvnnvoi  (ace  Exprricmes  in  Spirituaiism  tfilh  Mr.  D.  D.  Home.  By 
Tkrami  Adue),  it  was  unusual  for  extraneous  physical  phenomena,  such 
■  apt  cod  movements  and  levitaiion  of  objects,  to  occur  while  Home  was 
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On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Crookes  states  (Journal  S.P.R.,  vol. 
vL  p.  341):  "Certainly  the  two  most  striking  things  I  ever  saw  with 
him,  the  fire  test  and  visible  fonns,  were  to  be  observed  while  he  was 
entranced,  but  it  was  not  always  easy  to  tell  when  he  was  in  that  state, 
for  he  spoke  and  moved  about  almost  as  if  he  were  in  his  normal 
condition;  the  chief  differences  being  that  his  actions  were  more 
deliberate,  and  his  manner  and  expressions  more  solemn,  and  he 
always  spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  'Dan.'"  (Compare 
984  A,  the  case  of  '*  X  +  Y  «=  Z,"  who  always  spoke  of  his  supraliminal 
self  as  "  my  casket") 

The  late  Lord  Dunraven  says,  in  his  introduction  (p.  ix.)  to  the  book 
by  Viscount  Adare,  that  the  communications  at  the  s^nces  described 
in  the  book  came  "  through  the  alphabet "  (that  is,  through  raps  or  other 
telekinetic  signals  such  as  touches),  or  through  "the  medium  in  a 
trance,"  and  he  remarks :  "  When  Mr.  Home  speaks  in  a  trance  there  is 
no  certainty  whether  his  utterances  are  those  of  a  spirit  alone,  or  how  fieur 
they  may  be  mixed  up  with  his  own  ideas  or  principles.  Sometimes  the 
communications  are  striking^  at  other  times  vague,  sometimes  trivial 
Messages  through  the  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  at  least  a  strong 
probability  that  they  convey  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit ;  although  even  they 
too  in  some  cases  exhibit  indications  of  being  afifected  by  the  medium, 
and  are  therefore  not  quite  reliable." 

The  impression  produced  seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  this  in 
some  cases,  especially  when  Home  was — as  we  may  suppose — directly 
possessed  by  a  discarnate  spirit  See,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
control  by  Adah  Menken  {lac,  dt.^  pp.  35-37),  where  Viscount  Adare 
says :  '*  I  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  actually  conversing  with  the 
dead ;  listening,  talking,  answering,  and  receiving  answers  from  Menkea 
Home's  individuality  was  quite  gone;  he  spoke  as  Menken,  and  we 
both  spoke  of  him  as  a  third  person  at  a  distance  from  us." 

940.  In  brief,  the  study  of  such  records  as  are  available  of  Home's 
psychical  phenomena  leaves  me  with  the  conviction  that, — apart  altc^ether 
from  the  telekinetic  phenomena  with  which  they  were  associated, — his 
trance-utterances  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as  those,  for  instmnce, 
of  Mr.  Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper.  There  are,  however,  important  differences 
.between  these  cases, — differences  which  should  be  of  special  instruction 
to  us  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  possession  that  completely  ex- 
cludes the  subliminal  self,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
this  complete  possession. 

Thus  in  Home's  case  the  subliminal  self  seems,  throughout  the  longest 
series  of  stances  of  which  we  have  a  record,  to  have  been  the  spirit 
chiefly  controlling  him  during  the  trance  and  acting  as  intermediazy 
for  other  spirits,  who  occasionally,  however,  took  complete  possession. 

In  Mrs.  Piper's  case,  as  we  shall  see,  the  sublimind  self  is  very  little  in 
direct  evidence ;  its  manifestations  form  a  fleeting  interlude  between  her 
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^^kfciag  tute  and  her  possession  by  a  dlscarnate  spirit.  In  Mr.  Moses' 
case,  the  sabliminal  self  was  rately  in  direct  evidence  at  all  when  he 
«>■  tntnuiced ;  but  we  infer  fron:i  these  other  cases  that  it  wa^ 
probably  dominant  at  some  stage  of  his  trance,  even  if  at  other  times 
A  «w  excluded  or  became  completely  dormant. 

And  if,  in  Home's  case,  as  there  seems  reason  to  suppose,  the  sub- 
hminal  tclf  may  have  participated  with  discarnate  spirits  in  the  production 
of  teldtinetic  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  the  communication  of  tests  of 
1  identity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  subliminal  self  of  Mr. 
1  may  also  have  been  actively  concerned  in  both  these  classes  of 


Ml.  To  the  history  of  U'Uiiaro  Stainton  Moses  I  now  turn.  In 
hii  CUK,  U  in  that  of  Home,  the  telekinetic  piienomena  formed  an 
intep*!  put  of  the  generaJ  manifestations,  being  so  interwoven  with 
tbem  u  to  necessitate  in  my  view  acceptance  or  rejection  of  tht  whole; 
but  the  evidence  for  the  telekinetic  phenomena  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
llocc*  is  comparatively  slight,  since  they  occurred  almost  exclusively 
ia  tbc  piescDce  of  a  small  group  of  intimate  personal  friends,  and 
•ve  ncVET  sctuiinised  and  examined  by  out^cie  witnesses  as  were 
Hcmuc's  inxnifestatioiiH.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  detailed  records 
irf  Mr.  Mooes'  whole  series  of  experiences,  while  in  the  case  of  Home, 
a*  I  have  said,  the  record  is  very  imperfect.  As  to  the  telekinetic 
phcBOaiena,  Mr.  Moses  himself  regarded  (hem  as  a  mere  means  to  an 
cod,  in  accordance  with  the  view  urged  on  him  by  his  "coniiols,"— thai 
tiiey  were  intended  as  proofs  of  the  power  and  authority  of  these  latter, 
while  the  reaJ  message  lay  in  the  religious  tedchmg  imparted  to  him. 

M2-  It  was  on  May  gth,  1874,  that  Ednmnd  Gurncy  and  I  met 
Suintoa  Moses  for  the  first  time,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Covpcr-Temple  (afterwards  Lady  Mount -Temple),  who  knew  that  we 
had  beeoine  iniercsled  in  "  psychical "  problems,  and  wished  to  intro- 
dace  US  to  a  man  of  honour  who  had  recently  experienced  phenomena, 
doe  wttolty  to  tome  gift  of  his  own,  which  had  profoundly  changed  his 
eetteefboa  of  life. 

TliBt  evening  was  epoch-making  in  Gumey's  life  and  mine.  Standing 
e  in  (he  a(titudc  natural  at  the  commencement  of  such  inquiries, 
r  Bucfa  conditions  as  were  then  attainable, — an  attituiie  of  curiosity 
d  bf  ■  nvid  percejition  of  difficulty  and  drawback, — we  now  met  a 
B  of  UaircTBity  education,  of  manifest  sanity  and  probity,  who  vouched 
I  foe  a  series  of  phenomena, — occurring  to  himself,  and  with  no 
1  tx  vena)  aid, — which  seemed  at  least  to  prove,  in  confusedly 
•Mmnmgled  fonn,  tiiree  main  theses  unknown  to  Science.  These  were 
ii)  tbc  exbience  in  the  human  spirit  of  hidden  powers  of  insight  and 
uf  comnuaication  ;  (>)  the  personal  survival  and  near  presence  of  the 
>lc|tuted;  and  (3)  interference,  due  to  unknown  agencies,  with  the 
!  world.      He  spoke  frankly  aiMl  fully;  he  showed  hit  note- 
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books;  he  referred  us  to  his  friends;  he  inspired  a  belief  which  was  at 
once  sufficient,  and  which  is  still  sufficient,  to  prompt  to  action. 

The  experiences  which  Stainton  Moses  had  undergone  had  changed 
his  views,  but  not  his  character.  He  was  already  set  in  the  mould  of  the 
hard-working,  conscientious,  dogmatic  clergyman,  with  a  strong  desire  to 
do  good,  and  a  strong  belief  in  preaching  as  the  best  way  to  do  it  For 
himself  the  essential  part  of  what  I  have  called  his  '*  message  "  lay  in  the 
actual  words  automatically  uttered  or  written, — not  in  the  accompanying 
phenomena  which  really  gave  their  uniqueness  and  importance  to  the 
automatic  processes.  In  a  book  called  Spirit  Teachings  he  collected 
what  he  regarded  as  the  real  fruits  of  those  years  of  mysterious  listening 
in  the  vestibule  of  a  world  unknown. 

And  much  as  we  may  regret  this  too  exclusive  ethical  preoccupation 
in  a  region  where  the  establishment  of  actual  fact  is  still  the  one  thing 
needful,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  that  time  the  scientific  importance  of 
these  phenomena  had  hardly  dawned  on  any  mind.  Among  all  the 
witnesses  of  Home's  marvels  Sir  William  Crookes  was  almost  the  only 
man  who  made  any  attempt  to  treat  them  as  reasonable  men  treat  all  the 
facts  of  nature.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  though  fully  believing  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  wonders,  appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  a  kind  of 
uncanny  diversion.  The  more  serious  sought  for  assurance  that  their 
beloved  dead  were  still  near  them,  and  straitly  charged  Home  to  tell  no 
man  of  the  proofs  which  they  said  had  brought  to  themselves  unspeak- 
able joy.  An  attempt  made,  in  1875,  by  Serjeant  Cox  and  a  few  others 
(among  whom  were  Stainton  Moses  and  myself)  to  get  these  phenomena 
more  seriously  discussed  in  a  *'  Psychological  Society,"  languished  for 
want  of  suitable  coadjutors,  and  on  the  death  of  Serjeant  Cox  (in  1879) 
the  Society  was  dissolved.  During  these  important  years,  therefore,  while 
his  experiences  were  fresh  in  Stainton  Moses'  mind,  and  while  they  were 
to  some  extent  still  recurring,  he  ha^  little  encouragement  to  deal  with 
them  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  / 

943.  When,  however,  in  1882,  Professor  Barrett  consulted  him  as  to 
the  possibility  of  founding  a  new  society,  under  better  auspices,  he  warmly 
welcomed  the  plan.  Edmund  Gurney  and  I  were  asked  to  join,  but  made 
it  a  condition  that  the  consent  of  Professor  Sidgwick  (with  whom  we  had 
already  been  working)  to  act  as  our  President  should  first  be  obtained. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  assumed  a  more 
cautious  and  critical  attitude  than  was  congenial  to  Stainton  Moses*  warm 
heart,  strong  convictions,  and  impulsive  temper,  and  in  1886  he  left  the 
Society,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  certain 
comments  on  phenomena  occurring  through  the  agency  of  the  so-called 
"medium"  Eglinton. 

From  this  time  he  frankly  confessed  himself  disgusted  with  our 
attempts  at  scientific  method,  and  as  main  contributor  XiQ^JUgiU^vaA 
afterwards  editor  until  his  death,  he  practically  reverted  to  "  Spiritualism 
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~W  ■  tdigion," — »s  opposed  to  psychical  research  as  a  scientific  duty.  And 
unndlf  the  religious  implicaiions  of  all  these  phenomena  are  worthy  of 
any  Dun's  most  serious  thought.  But  those  who  most  feel  the  importance 
of  tlie  ethic&l  superstructure  are  at  the  same  time  most  plainly  bound  to 
tnat  the  eaUtbUshment  of  the  facts  at  the  foundation  as  no  mere  personal 
Mwcb  for  R  faith,  to  be  dropped  when  private  conviction  has  been 
iitiincd.  but  as  a  serious,  a  continuous,  a  public  duty.  And  the  more 
convinced  tbcy  are  that  their  faith  is  sound,  the  more  ready  should 
dtej  bt  to  face  distrust  and  aversion, — to  lay  their  account  for  a  long 
UiUBgie  wiib  the  vis  inertia  of  the  human  spirit 

Stainton  Moses  was  ili-titted  for  this  patient,  uphill  toil,  in  the  firat 
place  be  lacked, — and  he  readily  and  repeatedly  admitted  to  rae  that  he 
tacfcedj—^m  vestige  of  scientific,  or  even  of  legal  instinct.  The  very  words 
"first-hand  evidence,"  "contemporary  record,"  "corroborative  testimony," 
were  to  him  as  a  weariness  to  ihe  tlesh.  His  altitude  was  that  of  the 
praacfacr  who  is  already  so  thorough. y  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
Beats  any  alleged  fact  which  falls  in  with  his  views  as  the  uncriticised  text 
fbr  fresh  cibortation.  And  in  the  second  place, ^-though  this  was  a  minor 
maitler, — hia  natural  sensitiveness  was  sometimes  ex^gerated  by  gout  and 
otfaer  wearing  ailments  into  an  irritability  which  he  scarcely  felt  compelled 
lo  conceal  in  a  jounul  circulating  mamly  among  attached  disciples. 

The  reason  for  noticing  these  defects  is  that  they  constitute  the  only 
troand  on  whidi  Stainton  Moses'  trustworthiness  as  a  witness  lo  his  own 
pfacMmcna  could  possibly  be  impugned,  I  mention  them  in  order  that  \ 
may  my  Ifaat,  having  read,  I  think,  all  that  he  has  printed,  and  having 
«aicbed  his  conduct  at  critical  moments,  1  see  much  ground  for  impugning 
hn  fodgmenl,  but  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting  that  he  has  nanated 
with  absoliuc  good  faith  the  story  01  his  own  experience.  He  allowed  roe, 
before  be  left  the  Society,  to  examine  almost  the  whole  series  of  his 
aotnoutic  wntines, — those  especially  which  contain  the  evidence  on  which 
'/  IStiUity  is  based ;  and  in  no  instance  did  I  find  that  tiie  printed 
t  of  any  case  went  beyond  the  warrant  of  the  manuscript. 

My  original  impressions  were  strengtiiened  by  the  opportunity  which 
1  of  examining  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  Mr.  Moses  after  his 
1  on  September  jlh,  1892.  These  consist  of  thirty-one  note-books 
*4ovx  of  automatic  script,  four  of  records  of  physical  pheno- 
;  and  three  of  retrospect  and  summary.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
BoieTial  available  for  a  knowledsie  of  Mr.  Moses'  experiences  consists 
of  his  own  printed  works,  anu  the  written  and  printed  statements  of  wit- 
acMei  to  bis  phenomena. 

Of  this  aviulable  material  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  m 
MSA-  together  with  a  brief  record  of  Mr.  Moses'  life. 

M4.  Witii  the  even  tenr>r  ol  this  straightforward  and  repuUble  life 
ms  inwoven  a  chnin  of  mysteries  which,  as  I  think,  in  what  way  soever 
ttty  be  explained,  make  that  life  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which 
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our  century  has  seen.  For  its  true  history  lies  in  that  series  of  physical 
manifestations  which  began  in  1872  and  lasted  for  some  eight  years,  and 
that  series  of  automatic  writings  and  trance-utterances  which  began  in 
1^73)  received  a  record  for  some  ten  years,  and  did  not,  as  is  believed, 
cease  altogether  until  the  earthly  end  was  near. 

These  two  series  were  intimately  connected ;  the  physical  phenomena 
being  avowedly  designed  to  give  authority  to  the  speeches  and  writings 
which  professed  to  emanate  from  the  same  source.  There  is  no  ground 
for  separating  the  two  groups,  except  the  obvious  one  that  the  automatic 
phenomena  are  less  difficult  of  credence  than  the  physical;  but,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  it  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  exclude  the  latter 
from  detailed  treatment  in  this  work.  References  to  accounts  of  them 
will,  however,  be  found  in  MS  A.  They  included  the  apparent  produc- 
Ition  of  such  phenomena  as  intelligent  raps,  movements  of  objects  un- 
l  touched,  levitation,  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  objects,  passage 
I  of  matter  through  matter,  direct  writing,  sounds  supemormally  made 
Ion  instruments,  direct  sounds,  scents,  lights,  objects  materialised,  hands 
Imaterialised  (touched  or  seen).  Mr.  Moses  was  sometimes,  but  not 
alwa3rs,  entranced  while  these  ph3^ical  phenomena  were  occurring.  Some- 
times he  was  entranced  and  the  trance-utterance  purported  to  be  that 
of  a  discamate  spirit  At  other  times,  especially  when  alone,  he  wrote 
automatically,  retaining  his  own  ordinary  consciousness  meanwhile,  and 
carrying  on  lengthy  discussions  with  the  ''spirit  influence"  controlling 
his  hand  and  answering  his  questions,  &c  As  a  general  rule  the  same 
alleged  spirits  both  manifested  themselves  by  raps,  &c,  at  Mr.  Moses' 
sittings  with  his  friends,  and  also  wrote  through  his  hand  when  he  was 
alone.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Moses'  two  series  of  writings — 
when  alone  and  in  company — ^were  concordant,  and,  so  to  say,  comple- 
mentary ;•— explanations  being  given  by  the  writing  of  what  had  happened 
at  the  stances.  When  "  direct  writing "  was  given  at  the  stances  the 
handwriting  of  each  alleged  spirit  was  the  same  as  that  which  the  same 
spirit  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the  automatic  script  The  daim 
to  individuality  was  thus  in  all  cases  decisively  made. 

945.  Now  the  personages  thus  claiming  to  appear  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  classes : — 

:»  A. — First  and  most  important  are  a  group  of  persons  recently  deceased, 
and  sometimes,  as  will  be  seen,  manifesting  themselves  at  the  stances 
before  their  decease  was  known  through  any  ordinary  channel  to  any  of 
the  persons  present.  These  spirits  in  many  instances  give  tests  of  identity, 
mentioning  facts  connected  with  their  earth-lives  which  are  afterwards 
found  to  be  correct. 

B. — Next  comes  a  group  of  personages  belonging  to  generations  moie 
remote,  and  generally  of  some  distinction  in  their  day.  Grocyn,  the  friend 
of  Erasmus,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these.  Many  of  these  also  con- 
tribute facts  as  a  proof  of  identity,  which  facts  are  sometimes  more  ooxiect 
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the  ooosdoui  or  admittei)  knowledge  of  any  of  the  sitters  could 
Wpplf.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  difficulty  of  proving  identity  is  in- 
creased bf  the  faci  that  most  of  the  correct  statemenis  are  readily  accessible 
m  pvint,  u)d  may  conceivably  have  either  been  read  and  forgotten  by  Mr. 
Moms,  or  have  become  known  to  him  by  some  kind  of  clairvoyance. 

C — A  third  group  consists  of  spirits  who  give  such  names  as  Rector,  i- 
Doctor,  Theophilus.  and,  above  all,  Imperalor.  These  from  time  to  time 
Krai  the  names  which  they  assert  to  have  been  thejrs  in  earth-life. 
These  concexled  names  are  for  the  most  part  both  more  illustrious,  and 
mofe  remote,  than  the  names  in  Class  B, — and  were  withheld  by  Mr. 
MoK9  himself,  who  justly  felt  that  the  assumption  of  great  names  is 
fikdy  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  communication. 
He  fclt  this  in  his  own  person ;  and  for  a  long  white  one  of  his  main 
ftombUng-blocks  lay  in  these  lofty  and  unprovable  claims.  Ultimately 
he  euBc  to  belieye  even  in  these  identities,  on  the  general  ground  that 
Hacbeii  who  had  given  him  so  many  proofs  both  of  their  power  and  of 
tbai  aericus  interest  in  his  welfare  were  not  likely  to  have  deceived  him 
Oft  nicfa  s  point.  But  he  did  not  count  upon  a  similar  beUef  in  others, 
and  he  exprculy  wished  to  avoid  seeming  to  claim  special  authority  for 
the  teachings  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  authorship.  It  must  be 
added  also  that  some  of  these  teachings  themselves  asserted  that  when 
the  name  of  some  spirit  long  removed  from  earth  was  given,  the  recipient 
amn  sometimes  take  this  to  imply  a  stream  of  influence  emanating  from 
that  (ptrit,  rather  than  his  own  presence  in  person. 

Ai  to  the  relation  of  the  spirits  to  the  lelekinetic  phenomena,  it  must 
be  renerobered  that  these  phenomena,  strange  and  grotesque  as  they  often 
cmnot  be  called  mtanittgltss.  The  alleged  oi>cntor$  are  at  pains 
It  to  describe  what  they  regarded  as  the  fd,  and  what  merely 
to  that  end  Their  constantly  avowed  object  was  the 
in  through  Mr.  Moses  of  certain  religious  and  philosophical 
ad  the  physical  manifestations  are  throughout  described  as 
merely  as  a  proof  of  power,  and  a  basis  for  the  authority  claimed 
(or  the  KTtovi  teachings.' 

Thai  they  were  not  produced  fraudulently  by  Dr.  Speer  or  other 
•ttai  I  regard  as  proved  both  by  moral  considerations  and  by  the  fact 
Alt  tbey  are  constantly  reported  as  occurring  when  Mr,  Moses  wu 
tlooe.  lliat  Mr.  Moses  should  have  himself  fraudulently  produced  them 
I  rcganl  u  both  morally  and  physically  incredible.  That  be  should  have 
fKpand  and  produced  them  in  a  state  of  trance  I  regard  both  as  physi- 
cally incredible  and  also  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  both  of  his 
^wa  reports  and  of  those  of  bis  friends.  I  therefore  regard  the  reported 
heoomena  is  having  adually  occurred  in  a  genuinely  supernormal  manner. 
'  5/Mr  Ttatkiiip.  whieti  includes  miny  of  theje  communioitions,  hu  been  re- 
-"sialMd  wtlli  ■  Life  tif  Mr.  Charlton  Spc«.  >nd  motl  of  iht  remaining  cummunicauoiu 
^*t  bMB  pabBibed  in  Li£lU  t>r  Mn.  Spc«r  uncc  Mr.  Mom**  dalh. 
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916.  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
the  alleged  spirits  were  what  they  purported  to  be,  as  described,  in  the  first 
place,  in  Mr.  Moses'  books  of  automatic  writing.  The  contents  of  these 
books  consist  partly  of  messages  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  com- 
municating spirits ;  partly  of  discussions  or  explanations  of  the  physical 
phenomena ;  and  partly  of  religious  and  moral  disquisitions. 

These  automatic  messages  were  almost  wholly  written  by  Mr.  Moses' 
own  hand,  while  he  was  in  a  normal  waking  state.  The  exceptions  are  of 
two  kinds,  (i)  There  is  one  long  passage,  alleged  by  Mr.  Moses  to  have 
been  written  by  himself  while  in  a  state  of  trance.  (2)  There  are,  here 
and  there,  a  few  words  alleged  to  be  in  "  direct  vrriting  " ; — written,  that 
is  to  say,  by  invisible  hands,  but  in  Mr.  Moses'  presence ;  as  several  times 
described  in  the  notes  of  stances  where  other  persons  were  present 

Putting  these  exceptional  instances  aside,  we  find  that  the  writings 
generally  take  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  Mr.  Moses  proposing  a  question  in 
his  ordinary  thick,  black  handwriting.  An  answer  is  then  generally, 
though  not  always,  given ;  written  also  by  Mr.  Moses,  and  with  the  same 
pen,  but  in  some  one  of  various  scripts  which  differ  more  or  less  widely 
from  his  own.  Mr.  Moses'  own  description  of  the  process,  as  given  in  the 
preface  to  Spirit  TeachingSy  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  I  quote  this 
in  946  A. 

A  prolonged  study  of  the  MS.  books  has  revealed  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  description.  I  have  myself,  of  course,  searched  them  carefully 
for  any  sign  of  confusion  or  alteration,  but  without  finding  any ;  and  I 
have  shown  parts  of  them  to  various  friends,  who  have  seen  no  points 
of  suspicion.  It  seems  plain,  moreover,  that  the  various  entries 
were  made  at  or  about  the  dates  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  They 
contain  constant  references  to  the  seances  which  went  on  concurrently, 
and  whose  dates  are  independently  known;  and  in  the  later  books, 
records  of  some  of  these  stances  are  interspersed  in  their  due  places 
amongst  other  matter.  The  MSS.  contain  also  a  number  of  allusions 
to  other  contemporaneous  facts,  many  of  which  are  independently  known 
to  myself. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  no  one  who  had  studied  these  entries  through- 
out would  doubt  the  originally  private  and  intimate  character  of  many  of 
them.  The  tone  of  the  spirits  towards  Mr.  Moses  himself  is  habitually 
courteous  and  respectful.  But  occasionally  they  have  some  criticism 
which  pierces  to  the  quick,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  to  me  Mr. 
Moses'  unwillingness  to  have  the  books  fully  inspected  during  his  lifetime. 
He  did,  no  doubt,  contemplate  their  being  at  least  read  by  friends  after 
his  death ;  and  there  are  indications  that  there  may  have  been  a  still  more 
private  book,  now  doubtless  destroyed,  to  which  messages  of  an  intimate 
character  were  sometimes  consigned. 

947.  The  questions  at  issue,  in  short,  as  to  these  messages,  refer  not 
so  much  to  their  genuineness  as  to  their  authenticity^  in  the  proper  sense  of 
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(bow  words.  That  they  were  written  down  in  good  faith  by  Mr.  Moses 
Mt  proceeding  from  the  personages  whose  names  are  signed  lo  them,  there 
on  be  Kttlc  doubt.  But  as  lo  whether  they  did  really  proceed  from  those 
pmontga  or  no  there  may  in  many  cases  be  very  great  doubt ; — a  doubt 
Hiid)  I,  tX  least,  shall  be  quite  unable  to  remove.  By  the  very  condi- 
tJon»  of  the  communication  they  cannot  show  commanding  intellect,  or 
IcKfa  entirely  new  truths,  since  their  manifestaiioiis  are  fx  hypotkesi 
limited  by  the  capacity — not  by  the  previous  knowltdge,  but  by  the  pre- 
TJoos  atpaeity — of  the  medium.  And  if  they  give  facts  not  consciously 
known  lo  the  medium — facts  however  elaborate — it  may,  of  course,  be  sug-  i 
ftxttA  that  these  facts  have  been  sttbliminally  acquired  by  the  medium  ] 
through  some  unconscious  passage  of  the  eye  over  a  printed  page,  or  , 
ebe  that  Ihey  are  dairvoyanlly  learnt,  without  the  agency  of  any  but  the  [ 
medium's  own  mind,  though  acting  In  a  supernormal  fashion, 

Thii  is  no  merely  fanciful  hypothesis  ;  nor  is  it  a  hypothesis  derc^atory 
to  Mr.  Moies'own  probity.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
be  binself  prominently  puts  forth  the  circumstance  (Rector's  copying 
bom  ■  elosed  book,  an  account  of  which  t  give  in  947  A),  which  tells 
most  strongity  for  the  view  that  the  alkged  remote  identities  may  not 
teklly  be  concerned  at  all.  Nay,  the  guides  themselves  expressly  slate — 
a  frepot  of  some  brief  accounts  of  musicians  said  to  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Chultoa  Speer — that  spirits  can  refer  to  books,  e.g.  their  own  biographies, 
and  refresh  their  memory  thereby.  This  admission  of  course  leaves  us 
with  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  Imperator  to  prove  that,  say,  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  or  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (who  merely  give  facts  about 
their  own  writings),  were  in  reality  present.  Such  guarantee — sometimes 
ody  indirectly  implied — was  enough  for  Mr.  Moses  at  the  time  :  especially 
siftce  these  remoter  spirits  camt  in  intermixture  with  nearer  spirits,  whose 
identity  he  believed  could  1«  better  proved.  But  in  a  serious  talk  wiih 
wit  gn  the  matter  in  1886  he  withdrew  much  of  this  certainty ; — saying 
thai  in  the  ease  of  some  of  the  musical  spirits  especially  he  had  had  no 
inwud  Knution  of  a  spirit's  presence, — such  as  he  had  in  some  other 
cues  of  "nearer"  spirits.  He  repudiated,  however,  the  idea  of  sub- 
coaicioui  memory  an  his  part  of  words  actually  seen  by  himself;  feeling 
■ore  that  some  of  the  facts  automatically  written  had  never  been  beneath 
hb  eyes.  This  may  very  well  be  the  case ;  as  he  had  not,  I  think,  more 
Ihtn  ■  mere  schoolmaster's  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
biKory;  not,  indeed,  so  much  as  would  nowadays  be  expected  from  an 
Ea|[Iish  master  in  a  school  as  good  as  that  where  he  held  a  post.  I  judge 
iWt  Itrgely  from  the  "  Notes  by  the  Way,"  which  he  contributed  to  Light 
lor  many  years,  and  in  which  he  was  certainly  not  minimising  his  actual 
Bore  of  fciiowledge.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  find  in  these  historical 
conraanications  any  provable  fact  which  might  not  have  been  drawn  from 
MM  biriy  accessible  printed  source.  There  were  certain  stanzas  from 
Lydgaie,  written  by  the  alleged   Zacbary  Gray  [or  Grey],  which   Mr. 
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Perdval  verified  in  the  British  Museum.  But  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Warton's  English  Poetry;  from  which  they  reproduce  (as  Professor  Skeat 
has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me)  a  philological  error  of  Warton's  own.  The 
power  of  reading  closed  books  was  expressly  attributed  to  Zachary  Grey ; 
and  if  he  really  possessed  it  he  probably  exercised  it  here ;  giving  thereby^ 
of  course,  no  particular  proof  that  he  was  Zachary  Grey  rather  than  any 
other  spirit. 
I  948.  The  evidence  for  identity  obtained  by  Mr.  Moses  in  the  case 
I  of  spirits  recently  departed  seems  at  first  sight  more  satisfactory.  Some 
cases  of  this  class  are  given  in  948  A,  and  many  others  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  his  experiences.    In  these  cases,  however,  as  in 

(the  historical  ones,  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  sure  that  the  facts  stated 
were  not  within  the  subliminal  knowledge  of  the  automatist.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  they  may  have  been  gathered  from  obituary  notices,  casually 
observed  in  glancing  over  newspapers  without  the  cognisance  of  the  supra- 
liminal consciousness  (e.g,  in  the  cases  of  Emily  C.  and  Rosamiia  Lancas* 
ter);  or  similarly  from  tomb-stones  {e^.  in  the  cases  of  Emily  C.  and 
Cecilia  Fielden);  or  names  and  facts  relating  to  persons  knewn  to  the 
utters,  but  not  to  Mr.  Moses  {e,g,  A.  P.  Kirkland,  Dr.  Speer's  sister, 
Cecilia  Fielden  and  Marian  Timmins),  may  perhaps  have  been  mentioned 
in  his  hearing  and  subliminally  remembered.  "  Fanny  Westoby,"  again, 
xeminded  him  of  foigotten  facts  that  had  occurred  during  his  own  child- 
hood. Numerous  details  relating  to  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  SodcM*  and 
Man  at  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  given  (see  Proceed- 
ings S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  74-5  and  88),  but  are  to  be  found  in  his 
published  "  Life,"  which  Mr.  Moses  may  possibly  have  met  with  during 
his  curacy  in  the  Isle  of  Man.^  The  case  of  Hel^e  Smith  (834-842) 
has  shown  us  how  far-reaching  may  be  the  faculties  of  hyperaesthesia 
and  h3rpermnesia  in  the  subliminal  self ;  but  in  view  of  the  then  geneial 
ignorance  of  the  scientific  world  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
both  Mr.  Moses  and  his  friends  absolutely  rejected  this  explanation  of  his 
phenomena,  and  that  the  evidence  appeared  to  them  more  conclusive  than 
it  possibly  can  to  us.  Whether  or  not  the  alleged  spirits  were  concerned, 
— as  may  sometimes,  of  course,  have  been  the  case, — we  can  hardly  avoid 
thinking  that  the  subliminal  self  of  the  medium  played  at  least  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  communications. 

I  949.  In  two  cases  the  announcement  of  a  death  was  made  to  Mr. 
[Moses,  when  the  news  was  apparently  not  known  to  him  by  any  normal 
"means.  One  of  these  (the  case  of  President  Garfield)  is  given  in 
948  B.  The  other,  which  I  now  proceed  to  recount  (from  my  article 
in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  96  et  seq,)  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  from  the  series  of  chances  which  have  been  needful  in 
order  to  establish  its  veracity.    The  spirit  in  question  is  that  of  a  lady 

^  The  evidential  weaknesses  of  these  cases  have  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Podmore,  in 
bis  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  pp.  125-133. 
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whom  Mr.  Moses  had  met.  I  believe,  once  only,  and  wbom 
I  shall  call  Blanche  Abercromby.  The  publication  of  the  true  name  was 
forbidden  by  the  spirit  herself,  for  a  reason  which  was  at  once  obvious  to 
me  wben  I  read  the  case,  but  which  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  fully 
known  10  Mr.  Moses.  The  lady's  son,  whom  I  have  since  consulted, 
the  prohibition ;  and  I  have  consequently  changed  the  name 
omitted  the  dates. 

Tliia  )ady  died  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  twenty-live  years  ago,  at 
icoontry  house  about  zoo  miles  from  London.  Her  death,  which  was 
led  as  an  event  of  public  interest,  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  London, 
lad  appeared  in  Monday's  Times  ;  but,  of  course,  on  Sunday  evening  no 
one  in  London,  save  the  Press  and  perhaps  the  immediate  family,  was 
copiitant  of  the  fact.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  that  evening,  near  midnight, 
a  oomioiuiication,  purporting  to  come  from  her,  was  made  to  Mr.  Moses 
at  his  KCluded  lodgings  in  the  north  of  London.  The  identity  was  some 
days  laWf  corroborated  by  a  few  lines  purporting  to  come  directly  from 
bet,  ax>d  to  be  in  her  handwriting.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Hi.  Moms  bad  ever  seen  this  handwriting.  His  one  known  meeting  with 
this  lady  *nd  her  husband  had  been  at  a  seance — not,  of  course,  of  his 
own — where  he  had  been  offended  by  the  strongly  expressed  disbelief  of 
the  husband  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  phenomena. 

On  receiving  these  messages  Mr.  Moses  seems  to  have  mentioned 
tbem  to  no  one,  and  simply  gummed  down  the  pages  in  bis  MS.  book, 
HHffcing  the  book  outside  "  Private  Mailer."  Tiie  booic  when  placed  in 
isy  hands  was  slili  thus  gummed  down,  although  Mrs.  Speer  was  cognisant 
of  the  cODunuoicaiioa  I  opened  the  pages  (as  instructed  by  the  executors), 
and  wis  surprised  to  find  a  brief  letter  which,  though  containing  no  definite 
facta,  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Blanche  Ahercromby  whom  I  had 
known.  But  although  I  had  received  letters  from  her  in  life,  I  had  no 
reooOoction  of  her  handwriting.  1  happened  to  know  a  son  of  hers 
wffioently  well  to  be  able  to  ask  his  aid,— aid  which,  I  may  add,  he  would 
have  been  most  unlikely  to  aSbrd  to  a  stranger.  He  lent  me  a  letter  for 
The  strong  resemblance  was  at  once  obvious,  but  the  A.  of 
was  made  in  the  letter  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that 
in  the  automatic  script.  The  son  then  allowed  me  to  study  a 
long  icrics  of  letters,  reaching  down  till  almost  the  date  of  her  death, 
these  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  had  taken 
writing  the  A  (as  her  husband  had  always  done)  in  the  way  in  which  it 
written  in  the  automatic  script 

The  resemblance  of  handwriting  appeared  both  to  the  son  and  to 
to  be  incontestable  ;  but  as  we  desired  an  experienced  opinion  he 
BK  to  submit  the  note-book  and  two  letters  to  Dr.  Hodgson, 
of  the  Proeeediigs  S.P.R.  <vol.  iii.  pp.  201-401),  may  remem'oer 
Dr.    Hodgson  succeeded  in  tracing  the  authorship  of  the  "  Koot 
ai"  Ictlen  to  Madame   Blavatsky  and  to   Damodar,  by  evidence 
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based  on  a  minute  analysis  of  handwriting.    As  regards  the  present  matter, 
Dr.  Hodgson  reported  as  follows : — 

S  BoYLSTON  Place,  Boston,  September  ii/A»  1893. 

I  have  compared  the  writing  numbered  123  in  the  note-book  of  Mr.  Stainton 
Moses,  with  epistles  of  January  4lh,  18 — ,  and  September  19th,  18—,  written 
by  B.  A.  The  note-book  writing  bears  many  minor  resemblances  to  that  of  the 
epistles,  and  there  are  also  several  minor  differences  in  the  formations  of  some 
of  the  letters,  judging  at  least  from  the  two  epistles  submitted  to  me  ;  but  the 
resemblances  are  more  characteristic  than  the  differences.  In  addition,  there 
are  several  striking  peculiarities  common  to  the  epistles  and  the  note-book 
writing,  which  appear  to  be  especially  emphasised  in  the  latter.  The  note-book 
writing  suggests  that  its  author  was  attempting  to  reproduce  the  B.  A.  writing 
by  recalling  to  memory  its  chief  peculiarities,  and  not  by  copying  from  specimens 
of  the  B.  A.  writing.  The  signature  especially  in  the  note-book  writing  is 
characteristically  like  an  imitation  irom  memory  of  B.  A.'s  signature.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  note-book  writing  intended 
to  reproduce  the  writing  of  B.  A.  Richard  Hodgson. 

The  chances  necessary  to  secure  a  verification  of  this  case  were  more 
complex  than  can  here  be  fully  explained.  This  lady,  who  was  quite  alien  to 
these  researches,  had  been  dead  about  twenty  years  when  her  posthumous 
letter  was  discovered  in  Mr.  Moses'  private  note-book  by  one  of  the  very 
few  surviving  persons  who  had  both  known  her  well  enough  to  recognise 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  message,  and  were  also  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  spirit  identity  to  get  the  handwritings  compared  and  the  case 
recorded. 

The  entries  in  the  MS.  books  will  now  be  quoted.  The  communica- 
tions began  with  some  obscure  drawings,  apparently  representing  the 
flight  of  a  bird. 

A.  "  It  is  spirit  who  has  but  just  quitted  the  body.  Blanche  Abercromby 
in  the  flesh.     I  have  brought  her.     No  more.     M." 

Q.  Do  you  mean ? 

No  reply.  Sunday  night  about  midnight.  The  information  is  unknown 
to  me. 

Monday  morning. 

Q.  I  wish  for  information  about  last  night.  Is  that  true?  Was  it 
Mentor  ? 

A.  '*  Yes,  good  friend,  it  was  Mentor,  who  took  pity  on  a  spirit  that  was 
desirous  to  reverse  former  errors.  She  desires  us  to  say  so.  She  was  ever 
an  enquiring  spirit,  and  was  called  suddenly  from  your  earth.  She  will  rest 
anon.  One  more  proof  has  been  now  given  of  continuity  of  existence.  Be 
thankful  and  meditate  with  prayer.  Seek  not  more  now,  but  cease.  We  do 
not  wish  you  to  ask  any  questions  now." 

"  t  I  :  S  :  D.     X  Rector." 
[A  week  later.] 

Q.  Can  you  write  for  me  now  ? 
A.  "Yes,  the  chief  is  here." 
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Tills  would  r 
admiuige  of  what  would  h 
yntrfef  the  reality  of  d< 

iImi  ctimbttuiton  is  rare. 


•~J    How  was  it  that  spirit  [Blanche  Abercromby'sl  came  to  me  ? 
\   "  Tlie  niind  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  being  active,  it  projected 
'f  lo  you.     Moreover,  we  were  glad  to  be  able  lo  afford  you  another  proof 
■  "jr  desifc  to  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  bring  home  to  you  evidence  of  ihe 
j'.h  of  what  we  say." 
(,»    Is  ii  correct  to  say  that  the  direction  of  thought  causes  Ihe  spirit  to  be 

A.  "  In  tome  cases  it  is  so.  Great  activity  of  spirit,  coupled  with  anxiety 
to  discover  iruih  and  to  seek  into  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  continue  to 
malce  it  passible  for  a  spirit  lo  manifest.  Moreover,  diirciion  of  thought 
Xrrc*  what  you  would  call  direction  or  locality  to  the  thought.  By  that  we 
■OB  that  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the  desire  or  thought  causes  a 
^siUliiy  of  objective  manifestation.  Then  by  the  help  of  those  who,  like 
eivtt,  are  skilled  in  managing  the  elements,  manifestation  becomes 
ive  been  possible  in  this  case,  only  that  we  took 
e  passed  unnoticed  in  order  to  work  out  another  " 
ision.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
s  before  such  a  manifestation  can  be  possible.  And 
e  the  infrequency  of  such  events,  and  the  difB- 
caby  wc  have  in  arranging  them :  especially  when  anxiety  enters  into  the 
matter,  a*  in  the  case  of  a  friend  whose  presence  is  earnestly  desired.  It 
■ighi  wcQ  be  that  so  ready  a  proof  as  this  might  not  occur  again." 
:  Q.  Then  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  aided  you.  Will  the 
pit  rest,  or  does  it  not  require  it  i 

*"We  do  not  know  the  destiny  of  that  spirit.  It  will  pass  out  of  our 
L  Circumstances  enabled  us  to  use  its  presence  ;  but  that  presence 
tt  be  mufttained." 

''  Q.  If   direction   of  thought   oiuses   motion,   I    should    have    thought    It 
o  with  our  friends  and  thai  they  would  therefore  be  more  likely  to 

.1  not  that  alone.     Nor  is  it  so  with  all.    All  cannot  come  to  earth. 

all  cases  does  volition  or  thought  cause  union  of  souls.    Many 

r  ad/uncts  are  necessary  before  such  can  be.     Material  obstacles  may 

,  and  the  guardians  may  oppose.      We  are  not  able  to  pursue  the 

',  seeing  that  we  write  with  difficulty.     At  another  time  we  may 

Cease  for  the  present  and  do  not  seek  further." 

"  1 1   :  S  :  D.     Rector." 

i  A  lew  days  later,  Mr.  Moses  says : — 

'  Q.  The  spirit  B.  A.  began  by  drawing.     Was  it  herself? 
A.  "With  aisislance.     She  could  not  write.     One  day  if  she  is  able  to 
Murn  again,  she  will  be  more  able  lo  express  her  thoughts." 

Q.  1  itmcmber  that  poor  man  who  was  killed  by  the  steam-roller  drew. ' 
A  "  Do  not  dwell  on  him  lest  you  be  vexed.  He  was  not  able  to  express 
Idmwif.  And  even  ai  the  undeveloped  human  mind  betakes  itself  to  s>-mbols 
tl  topfdcDMRI  delect  of  language  :  so  do  spirits  seek  to  illustrate  that  which 
tey'cattnM  utter.  So  the  Holy  Maid  [of  Kent]  drew  when  she  appeared. 
At  faas  BOW  progressed,  and  is  progTcssing,  having  cast  aside  the  weight  that 


■  See  Ma  A. 
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Q.  I  am  glad.    Will  she  come  back  ? 
A^  "  It  may  be,  but  not  now.'' 

[A  few  days  later.] 
A.  ''A  spirit  who  has  before  communicated  will  write  for  you  herself.    She 
will  then  leave  you,  having  given  the  evidence  that  is  required." 

"  I  should  much  like  to  speak  more  with  you,  but  it  is  not  permitted.  You 
have  sacred  truth.     I  know  but  little  yet.    I  have  much,  much  to  learn. 

"Blanche  Abercromby. 

''  It  is  like  my  writing  as  evidence  to  you." 

960.  The  leading  personage  in  the  third  and  most  remote  group  of 
spirits  is  the  one  known  as  **  Imperator." 

This  spirit  claims  responsibility  for  the  whole  series  of  manifestations, 
and  should  therefore  be  mentioned  here,  although  there  is  no  proof  of 
his  identity  with  the  historical  personage  whom  he  asserts  himself  to 
be.  His  character,  however,  claimed  and  obtained  Mr.  Moses'  entire 
confidence.  He  answers  for  the  identity  and  veracity  of  spirits  intro- 
duced ;  he  explains  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  explained ;  and  he 
throughout  impresses  on  Mr.  Moses  his  own  teaching. 

If  such  high  and  sweeping  claims  were  made  by  any  ordinary  writer, 
we  should  expect  to  find  much  in  the  course  of  his  writings  whidi  would 
prove  their  extravagance.  If  we  ask  ourselves  how  to  disprove  Imperator's 
claims  we  shall  find  no  very  definite  answer.  In  the  teachings  themselves, 
however,  it  is  over  and  over  again  emphasised  that  there  must  be  distor- 
tion of  the  messages  owing  to  their  passage  through  the  mediumistic 
channel,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  there  may  have  been  thus  an  increase  of 
accuracy  in  some  cases  where  Mr.  Moses  had  some  definite  subliminal 
knowledge,  there  may  also  have  been  many  causes  of  error  due  to  his 
theological  and  other  dogmatic  preconceptions.  With  regard  to  the 
other  remote  communicators,  these,  according  to  the  explanations  given 
by  Imperator,  are  high  spirits,  aiming  at  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and 
especially  of  religion,  who  have^Beetf'a5Ie  to  discern  Mr.  Moses'  gifts,  and 
have  to  some  extent  themselves  trained  him  for  the  purpose  required. 
They  have  modified  his  early  life :  for  instance,  by  prompting  him  to  his 
period  of  retirement  on  Mount  Athos,  and  by  keeping  him  from  wishii^  to 
marry.  Some  of  these  spirits,  however,  stand  in  very  distant  reUtion  to 
Mr.  Moses,  and  their  indications  of  presence  or  collaboration  are  of  a 
purely  arbitrary  kind. 

There  are  a  group  of  spirits,  it  is  said,  belonging  to  various  ages  and 
countries,  who  are  united  by  their  desire  to  inform  mankind  of  their 
destiny  and  duties.  Each  member  of  this  group  desires  to  show  approval 
when  an  attempt  is  made  at  such  communication.  They  cannot  all  take 
an  active  share,  but,  while  some  work  actively,  others  express  sympathy 
by  choosing  either  a  signature,  or  some  special  physical  manifestation,  to 
be  associated  with  their  names,  even  if  not  actually  produced  by  them- 
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'-'.vn.  This  foren  of  communication  is  of  coune  not  meant  to  be  in  . 
-=;f  ezidtntial ;  it  depends  on  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  "  control "  in  / 
.:.arj[e  oT  the  manifestations; — mucii  as  when  letters  of  encouragement 
atE  read  At  >  public  meeting,  their  genuineness  is  taken  on  trust  from  the 
dhuxinuu  Even  when  the  handwriting  produced  (either  automaiically 
Ifctougb  Ibc  medium,  or  dirtctly,  without  the  intervention  of  human 
kuds).  rciembles  that  of  the  deceased  person,  this,  as  elsewhere  explained, 
ddcs  not  to  itself  prove  identity.  Well-known  signatures  especially  ma; 
be  copied  by  other  spirits. 

A*  MKK),  however,  as  it  is  understood  that  such  messages  are  not 
inmderl  to  be  evidential,  it  seems  not  unnatural  that  they  should  be 
given  thus.  It  needs  no  derogation  from  the  dignity  of  even  the  highest 
iprit  to  express  his  sanction  of  any  scheme  designed  to  convey  to  "  men 
dT  goodwill,"  in  fashion  however  humble  and  unassuming,  some  message 
of  their  eternal  fate. 

Bui  where  identity  is  absolutely  unprovable,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
fieap  of  "  men  of  old  time,"  it  would  be  futile  10  discuss  the  probabilities 
OB  citbef  tide.  I  cannot  blame  Mr.  Moses  for  his  injunction  to  leave 
ACM  ipirits — eminent  but  not  Divine — under  the  mask  of  the  symbolic 
titlet  which  they  chose  to  assume.  His  reverence  for  Imperator  was 
of  a  filial  type  which  led  him  to  riesire  that  although  there  r 
diKBinon  about  the  doctrines,  there  should  be  none  about  the  actual 
penooality  of  the  teacher  to  whom  he  felt  that  he  owed  all  that  was  best 
rik  hit  own  inner  life. 

161.  We  must  now  brieSy  go  through  the  points  which  make  such 
oesaagcs  as  were  received  by  Mr.  Moses  primifofU  evidential,  which  in- 
diCAlC,  thai  is  to  say,  that  they  actually  do  come  in  some  way  from  their 
alleged  source.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  main  stages  of  evidential 
a^iven  by  automatic  wiitiog  or  by  trance-utterances 
I  will  be  needed  here, 
(t)  Evidentially  lowest  comes  the  class  of  messages  which  is  by  far 
I  common ;  messages,  namely,  in  which,  although  some  special 
ntity  may  be  claimed,  all  the  facts  given  have  been  consciously  known 
I  the  aoiomatisT.  Here  we  may  well  suppose  that  his  own  personality 
e  is  concerned,  and  thai  the  messages  have  a  subliminai,  but  not  u 
m/  sf^arcc. 

)  Next  above  these  come  messages  containing  facts  likely  to  be 
n  to  the  alleged  tpitit,  and  not  consciously  known  to  the  auionuuifi, 
which  facts  may  nevertheless  have  some  lime  been  noted  by  Uic 
utiat.  even  unwittingly,  and  may  have  thus  obtained  lodgiMU  a 
'(  uibliminal  memory. 

(3)  Neat  come  facts  which  can  be  proved, — with  such  vatyiog  d 
■A  ccnaijity  M  such  negative  proof  allows, — never  to  have  been  in  a^ 
b»«n  to  tile  auiomatist :  but  which  nevenhcless  are  easily  10  be  ft 
■  book*;  so  that  they  may  have  been  learnt  clairvoyantlr  by  the ^B 
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list  himself,  or  learnt  and  communicated  to  him  by  some  mind  other  than 
that  of  the  alleged  spirit. 

(4)  Next  come  facts  which  can  be  proved,  with  similar  varying  degrees 
of  certainty  according  to  the  circumstances,  never  to  have  been  known 
to  the  automatist,  or  recorded  in  print;  but  which  were  known  to  the 
alleged  spirit  and  can  be  verified  by  the  memories  of  living  persons. 

(5)  Above  this  again  would  come  thar  class  of  experimental  messages. 
Or  posthumous  letters,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  very  few  good  examples 
(see  876);  where  the  departed  person  has  before  death  arranged  some 
special  test — some  fact  or  sentence  known  only  to  himself,  which  he  is  to 
transmit  after  death,  if  possible,  as  a  token  of  his  return. 

962.  (6)  Thus  much  for  the  various  kinds  of  verbal  messages,  which 
can  be  kept  and  analysed  at  leisure.  We  must  now  turn  to  evidence  of 
a  different  and  not  precisely  comparable  kind.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not 
these  inferences  from  written  matter  which  have  commonly  been  most 
efficacious  in  compelling  the  survivor's  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  friend's 
return.  Whether  logically  or  no,  it  is  not  so  much  the  written  message 
that  he  trusts,  but  some  phantom  of  face  and  voice  that  he  knew  so  well. 
It  is  this  familiar  convincing  presence,— €tKTo  8c  ^co-kcXok  dvry, — on  which 
the  percipient  has  always  insisted,  since  Achilles  strove  in  vain  to  embrace 
Patroclus'  shade. 

How  far  such  a  phantasm  is  in  fact  a  proof  of  any  real  action  on  the 
part  of  the  spirit  thus  recognised  is  a  problem  which  has  been  dealt  with 
already  in  Chapter  VII.  The  upshot  of  our  evidence  to  my  mind  is  that 
although  the  apparition  of  a  departed  person  cannot  per  se  rank  as 
evidence  of  his  presence,  yet  this  is  not  a  shape  which  purely  hal- 
lucinatory phantasms  seem  often  to  assume  ;[and  if  there  be  any  corro- 
borative evidence,  as,  for  instance,  writing  which  claims  to  come  from 
the  same  person,  the  chance  that  he  is  really  operative  is  considerable! 
In  Mr.  Moses'  case  almost  all  the  figures  which  he  saw  brought  with 
them  some  corroboration  by  writing,  trance-utterance,  gesture-messages 
(as  where  a  figure  makes  signs  of  assent  or  dissent),  or  raps. 

(7)  And  this  brings  us  to  a  class  of  cases  largely  represented  in  Mr. 
Moses'  series,  where  writings  professing  to  come  from  a  certain  spirit  are 
supported  by  physical  phenomena  of  which  that  spirit  claims  also  to  be 
the  author.  Whether  such  a  line  of  proof  can  ever  be  made  logically 
complete  or  no,  one  can  imagine  many  cases  where  it  would  be  practically 
convincing  to  almost  all  minds.  Materialisations  of  jiands,  or  ^direct 
writing  m-the  script  ^  the  departed^  have  much  of  actual  cogency ; 
and  these  methods,  with  others  like  them,  are  employed  by  Mr.  Moses' 
''controls"  in  their  efforts  to  establish  their  own  identities.  Physical 
phenomena  in  themselves,  however,  carry  no  proof  of  an  intelligence 
outside  that  of  the  sensitive  himself,  and,  as  I  have  said,  may  in  many 
cases  be  a  mere  extension  of  his  own  ordinary  muscular  powers,  and  not 
due  to  any  external  agency  at  all. 
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If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  veibal  messages,  «e  find  that 
the  cues  most  fully  rcpTesenied  in  the  records  of  Mr.  Moses  are  limited 
to  tbe  fint  tbre«  classes  memione>i  above,  and  those  which  come  under 
the  fbtinb  cUsa — vcritiable  fscts  of  which  ihete  is  no  printed  record  and 
which  it  is  pracitcally  certain  that  the  medium  could  never  have  known — 
are  comparatively  few.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  (or  by  the  small 
nainbcr  ot  sitters  with  Mr.  Moses  and  the  fact  that  they  were  his  personal 
fiiet>ds.  The  records  of  Mrs.  Piper,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  we  now 
mm,  are  especially  rich  in  incidents  that  fall  under  the  fourth  heading, 
sod  the  cTidcDiial  value  of  the  verbal  mess.^gcs  in  this  case  is,  ibetefcre, 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moses.  Whereas  for  Mr.  Moses 
the  tdnUity  of  many  of  his  communicators  rested  largely  tiuon  their  being 
Buannieed  by  Imperatur  and  his  group  of  helpers, — in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piprr  the  spints  of  tome  recently-departed  friends  who  have  given  much 
endenee  of  their  identity  appear  to  maintain  the  independent  reality  and 
goidliig  control  over  Mrs.  Piper  of  these  same  Ititelligences — Impcrator, 
Reoor,  Doctor,  and  others— thai  Mr.  Moses  claimed  as  ruling  in  his  own 
expetieoce.  We  anall  then  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  again  return  to  the 
qncition  of  the  supervision  of  such  alleged  spirits. 

9M  The  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  differs  in  two  important  respects 
(nm  that  of  W.  Slsinton  Moses  or  D.  D.  Home.  In  the  first  place 
BO  ttldtioetic  phenomena  have  occurred  in  connection  with  her  trance- 
aitmtaaatiotat  and  in  the  second  place  her  supraliminal  self  shows  no 
tnca  of  any  supcmomiAl  facutiy  whatsoever.  She  presents  an  instatice 
0*  auooutiim  of  the  extreme  type  where  the  "  possession  "  is  not  merely 
local  or  partial,  but  affects,  so  to  say,  the  whole  psychical  area, — where 
the  nipr^minal  self  is  for  a  time  completely  displaced,  and  the  whole 
ptnooalily  appears  to  suffer  inicrmittent  change.  In  other  words,  she 
fime*  into  a  trance,  during  which  her  organs  of  speech  or  writing  are 
"controlled"  by  other  personalities  than  the  normal  waking  one.  Oc- 
easkMsilf  either  just  before  or  just  after  the  trainee,  the  subliminal  self 
■ppcan  to  take  some  control  of  the  organism  for  a  brief  interval ;  but 
•Uh  thb  exception  the  i>crsonaliiies  that  speak  or  write  dutint;  her  trance 
daim  to  be  discainaic  spirits. 

Mrs.  hgjcr's  trances  may  be  divided  into  three  stages  :  (i }  \Vhere  the 
domtoant  controlling  personality  was  known  as  "Dr.  Phinuit"  and  used 
:hc  *ocal  organs  almost  exclusively,  communicating  by  tranee-utleraiiee, 
i!*»-qi. 

(i)  Mfhere  the  rommunirations  were  made  chiefly  by  automatic  writing 
=  ibe  trance  under  the  supervision  more  particularly  of  the  control  known 
•I  "George  Pelham,"  or"G.  P.,"  although  "Dr.  Phinuit"  usually  com- 
•nicated  also  by  speech  durirg  this  period,  1891-96. 

{i\  Where  supervision  is  alleged  to  be  exercised  by  Imperator,  Doctor, 
boor,  tad  others  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  experiences  of 
Mr.  Hoaei,  and  where  the  communications  have  been  mainly  by  writing. 
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but  occasionally  also  by  speech.     This  last  stage,  which  began  early  in 
1897,  still  continues,  and  the  final  outcome  remains  to  be  seen. 

966.  I  proceed  now  to  indicate  in  further  detail  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  and  the  character  of  the  manifestations  themselves,  and  begin  by 
quoting  from  Dr.  Hodgson  (JProceedkngs  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  367-68)  a 
brief  statement  of  some  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  case. 

Mrs.  Piper  has  been  giving  sittings  for  a  period  extending  over  thirteen 
[nowj^jjjKU^  seventeen]  years.  Very  early  in  her  trance  history  she  came  under 
the  attention  of  Professor  James,  who  sent  many  persons  to  her  as  strangers, 
in  most  cases  making  the  appointments  himself,  and  in  no  case  giving  their 
names.  She  came  to  some  extent  under  my  own  supervision  in  1887,  and  I 
also  sent  many  persons  to  her,  in  many  cases  accompanying  them  and  recording 
the  statements  made  at  their  sittings,  and  taking  all  the  care  that  I  could  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Piper's  obtaining  any  knowledge  beforehand  of  who  the  sitters 
were  to  be.  In  1889-90  Mrs.  Piper  gave  a  series  of  sittings  in  England  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Walter  Leaf  and  Mr.  Myers  and  Professor  Lodge,  where 
also  the  most  careful  precautions  possible  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sitters 
went  as  strangers  to  Mrs.  Piper.  Further  sittings  were  supervised  by  myself 
in  1890-91  after  Mrs.  Piper's  return  to  America.  Many  persons  who  had  sittings 
in  the  course  of  these  earlier  investigations  were  convinced  that  they  were 
actually  receiving  communications  from  their  "deceased"  friends  through 
Mrs.  Piper's  trance,  but  although  the  special  investigators  were  satisfied,  from 
their  study  of  the  trance-phenomena  themselves  and  a  careful  analyns  of  the 
detailed  records  of  the  sittings,  that  some  supernormal  power  was  involved, 
there  was  no  definite  agreement  as  to  their  precise  significance.  And  to  myself 
it  seemed  that  any  hypothesis  that  was  offered  presented  formidable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance.  In  the  course  of  these  earlier  investigations  the 
communications  were  given  almost  entirely  through  the  speech-utterance  of  the 
trance-personality  known  as  Phinuit,  and  even  the  best  of  them  were  iq>t  to 
include  much  matter  that  was  irrelevant  and  unlike  the  alleged  conuminicators, 
while  there  were  many  indications  that  Phinuit  himself  was  fax  from  being  the 
kind  of  person  in  whom  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  implicit  credence. 

During  the  years  1892-96  inclusive,  I  exercised  a  yet  closer  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Piper's  trances  than  I  had  done  in  previous  years,  continuing  to  take 
all  the  precautions  that  I  could  as  regards  the  introduction  of  persons  as 
strangers.  This  period  was  marked  by  a  notable  evolution  in  the  quality  of  the 
trance  results,  beginning  early  in  1892.  The  character  of  the  manifestations 
changed  with  the  development  of  automatic  writing  in  the  trance,  and  with 
what  was  alleged  to  be  the  continual  rendering  of  active  assistance  by  the 
communicator  whom  I  have  called  G.  P.  [George  Pelham].  As  a  result  <rf  this 
it  appeared  that  communicators  were  able  to  express  their  thoughts  directly 
through  the  writing  by  Mrs.  Piper's  hand,  instead  of  conveying  them  more 
dimly  and  partially  through  Phinuit  as  intermediary  ;  and  the  advice  and 
guidance  which  they,  apparently,  received  from  G.  P.  enabled  them  to  avoid 
much  of  the  confusion  and  irrelevancy  so  characteristic  of  the  earlier  mani- 
festations. 

966.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  in 
this  case,  since  it  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  articles  referred  to  in 
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f  Aftpendices  and  elsewhere,  e.j;.  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  Professor  William 
lBc«,  Professor  Newbold  of  Pennsylvania  University,  Dr.  Walter  Leaf, 
I  Sir  OliTCT  Lodge.  1  merely  quote,  as  a  summary  of  the  argument, 
'  worcts  of  Professor  James,  from  7%e  PiychologUal  Revieiv,  July, 
I.  pp.  4«-»»  ■•— 

'  Xh.  Hodgson  cqosiders  thai  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  cannot  be  »«riously 
I.  agree  with  him  absolutely.  The  medium  has  been  under 
obfcrvmnon,  mucli  of  the  lime  under  close  observation,  as  to  most  of  the 
eoaditions  of  her  life,  by  a  latge  number  of  persons,  eager,  many  of  them,  to 
poOBCB  apos  any  suspicions  circumstance  for  [nearly]  tiiteen  years.  During 
fhat  time,  not  only  has  there  not  been  one  single  suspicious  circumstance 
KDBjkcd,  but  not  one  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  from  any  quarter  which 
nuglM  lend  positively  to  explain  how  the  medium,  living  the  apparent  life  she 
haill.  coatd  possibly  collect  information  about  so  many  sitters  by  natural 
iiwiil  The  scientist  who  is  contident  of  "fraud"  here,  must  remember  that 
■  KirtKC  as  much  as  in  common  life  a  hypothesis  must  receive  some  positive 
^cdficaiioo  and  determination  before  it  can  be  protiiably  discussed,  and  a 
ftaad  which  is  no  assigned  kind  of  fraud,  but  simply  "  fraud "  at  large,  fraud 
im  aittraete,  nn  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  specially  scientiGc  explanation  of 
caoacte  iKis. 

1 1  glTc  Mtne  further  statements  and  references  on  this  point  in  966  A 
'IBL 
167.  Nor  shall  I  discuss  at  any  length  the  character  of  the  PKinuit 
iity.  An  excellent  analysii  of  this,  which  I  quote  in  957  A* 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  According  to  my  own  experience, 
Mn.  Piper's  visit  to  England  in  1889-90,  different  trances,  and 
Dt  puts  of  the  BAme  trance,  varied  greatly  in  quality.  There  were  , 
imariewi  throughout  which  Fhinuit  hardly  asked  any  question,  and 
r  stated  anything  which  was  not  true.  There  were  others  throughout 
I  bit  uuerances  showed  not  one  glimmer  of  real  knowledge,  but  con- 
wbolly  of  fishing  quesiions  and  random  assertions.  The  trances 
«0«ld  not  always  be  induced  at  pleasure.  A  state  of  quiet  expectancy 
WRiM  OBuUy  bring  one  on ;  but  sometimes  the  attempt  altogether  failed. 
Tbe  tflBCe  when  induced  usually  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  there  was 
ofao  a  naiked  difference  between  the  first  few  minutes  of  a  trance  and 
Ae  teinaintng  time.  iJn  such  occasions  almost  all  that  was  of  value 
mid  be  tidd  in  the  first  few  minutes;  and  the  remaining  talk  would 
CHMiM  of  vague  generalities  or  mere  repetitions  of  what  had  already  been 
incB.  PUauit  always  professed  himself  to  be  a  spirit  communicatirtg 
mil  spirits ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  remembered  their  messages  for  a 
fc«  niaiMF*  sAcr  "entering  into  the  medium,"  and  then  became  confused. 
He  was  not,  however,  apparently  able  to  depart  when  his  budget  of  facts 
•IS  empty.  There  seemed  10  be  some  irresponsible  letting-off  of  energy 
■Mcb  must  continue  until  the  original  impulse  was  lost  in  incoherence. 
Ut  own  general  conclusion  at  that  time  was  that  Phinuit's  utterances 
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must  be  judged  as  but  one  item  in  the  long  roll  of  automatic  messages  of 
many  kinds  which  were  only  then  beginning  to  be  collected  and  analysed. 
I  regarded  it  as  proved  that  these  phenomena  afforded  evidence  of  large 
extensions — telepathic  or  clairvoyant — of  the  normal  powers  of  the 
human  €pirit,  and  thought  it  possible  that  Phinuit's  knowledge  was  thus 
derived  from  a  telepathic  or  clairvoyant  faculty,  latent  in  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  ways  with  which  previous  experiment  had  not  made 
us  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  automatic  messages  which  we 
had  already  studied  included  phenomena  of  very  various  types,  some 
of  which  certainly  pointed  primd  fade  to  the  intervention — perhaps  the 
very  indirect  intervention — of  the  surviving  personalities  of  the  dead,  and 
I  held  that  if  such  instances  of  communication  from  extra-terrene  minds 
should  ultimately  find  acceptance  with  science,  then  Phinuit's  messages, 
with  all  their  drawbacks  and  all  their  inconsistency,  would  have  fair  claim 
to  be  added  to  the  number. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  this  last  hypothesis  which  I  have  since 
adopted,  and^lthough  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  concerning  Phinuit's 
identity  have  not  been  solved,'  it  seems  possible  to  regard  him  as  an 
intelligence  extraneous  to  Mrs.  riper, — as,  in  fact,  a  discarnate  spirit  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he  entirely  failed  in  his  professed 
attempts  to  establish  his  personal  identity,  and  could  not  succeed  even  in 
substantiating  his  claim  to  be  a  French  doctor.  Unfortunately  we  have 
no  contemporary  records  of  what  occurred  during  Mrs.  Piper^s  earliest 
trances ;  nor  practically  any  information  as  to  the  first  manifestations  of 
the  Phinuit  personality.  It  seems  clear  at  least  that  the  name  Phinuit 
was  the  result  of  suggestion  at  these  earliest  trances  (see  Ftoceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  46-58),  and  many  may  think  it  most  probable  that 
the  Phinuit  '*  control "  was  nothing  more  than  a  secondary  personality  of 
Mrs.  Piper.  But,  according  to  the  statements  (of  which  there  is  of  course 
no  evidence)  made  by  " Imperator,''  Phinuit  was  an  "earth-bound"  or 
inferior  spirit,  who  had  become  confused  and  bewildered  in  his  first 
attempts  at  communication,  and  had,  as  we  say,  "  lost  his  consciousness 
of  personal  identity."  That  such  an  occurrence  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
life  is  plain  from  the  cases  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  in  Chapter  IL 
of  this  book,  and  we  cannot  prove  ic  to  be  impossible  that  profound 
memory  disturbances  should  be  produced  in  an  inexperienced 
spirit  when  first  attempting  to  communicate  with  us  through  a 
organism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Phinuit  personality  has  not  maniilested 
either  directly  or  indirectly  since  January  1897,  when  *' Imperator ' 
claimed  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Piper's  trances. 

968.  There  were  various  .cases  of  alleged  direct  "control''  by  spirits 
other  than  Phinuit  during  the  first  stage  of  Mrs.^PipeFs  trance  history. 
Two  of  these,  the  "£."  control  and  the  aunt  of  Professor  James,  are 
referred  to  in  the  report  by  Professor  James  which  I  have  quoted  in  066  A. 
These  and  several  others  are  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  Procai' 
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imf%  S.P.K.,  vol  viii.  |)p.  iS-40;  but  even  in  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  earlier  cases  of  apparent  "  possession  "  of  Mrs.  Piper's  organism  by 
otber  spiriu,  the  evidence  available  for  publication  was  scanty,  and  in  one 
or  two  esses  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  imiicate  that  the  supposed 
cianintiiucUing  personal itie:i  were  not  impersonations  by  Phinuit.  ' 

The  most  notable  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  Miss  W.,  nho  had  forty-five 
titliogi,  U  forty-one  of  which  the  control  was  taken  for  at  least  part  of  the 
time  by  s  personal  friend,  who  presented  marked  characteristics  of  the 
friend  it  purported  to  be ;  showed  specific  knowledge  of  private  matters 
known  only  to  thai  friend  and  the  sitter;  showed  a  knowledge  of  facts 
erf  wfaich  be  was  reminded  by  the  sitter,  and  in  turn  reminded  the  sitter 
at  box  temporarily  forgotten  by  her  1  made  some  mistakes  in  matters 
oace  kiMiWD  to  the  friend,  and  remembered  well  by  the  siuer,  and  told 
the  sitter  of  Eu:ts  not  kno«'n  to  her  and  afterwards  verified  {loc.  at.  43). 

Unallyt  as  we  have  seen,  Phinuit  acted  as  intermediary,  reproducing 
the  communications  made  by  the  "  deceased  "  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
liners,  and  in  a  favourable  series  of  sittings  the  impression  made  was 
gcncrxllj  as  described  in  the  following  case  by  Sir  Olivet  l^ge.  (From 
ProaeJimgs  S.P.R..  vol.  vi.  p.  455.) 

One  of  the  best  sitters  was  my  next-door  neighbour,  Isaac  C.  Thompson, 
F.L.S,  to  whose  name  indeed,  before  he  had  been  in  any  way  introduced, 
Pbiaait  *CBI  a  message  purporting  to  come  from  his  father.  Three  generations 
of  hie  and  at  his  wif^s  family  living  and  dead  (small  and  compact  Quaker  , 
fcailin)  were,  tn  the  course  of  two  or  three  sittings,  conspicuously  mentioned, 
with  klmlifying  detail  ;  the  main  informant  representing  himself  as  his 
deceased  brother,  a  young  Edinburgh  doctor,  whose  loss  had  been  mourned 
Blty  years  ago.  The  Suniliarity  and  touchlngness  of  the  messages 
liis  particular  instance  were  very  remarkable,  and  can  by  no 
II  be  reproduced  in  any  printed  report  of  the  sitting.  Their  case  is  one  in 
k  very  few  mistakes  were  made,  the  details  standing  out  vividly  correct,  so 
t  in  iKt  tbey  (bund  it  impossible  not  10  believe  that  their  relatives  were 
~  y  speaking  to  them. 

were  not  usual,  and  on  the  whole,  although  there  seemed 
be  in  this  first  stage  of  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  history,  in  1884-91,  abun- 
Jin:  proof  of  some  supernormal  faculty  which  demanded  at  least  the 
,^potfaesb  of  thought-transference  from  living  persons  both  near  and 
riistant,  sod  sugi^ested  occasionally  some  power  o(  lelssthesia  or  perhaps 
CKB  of  premonition,  yet  the  main  question  with  which  we  are  tiow 
-whether  Mrs.  Piper's  organism  was  coniroUcd,  directly  or 
by  diEcarnaie  spirits  who  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
ttai  idoDthr, — remained  undecided. 

M9.  More  iroi>ortant,  as  regards  this  question  of  personal  identity,  is 
fc  lenci  of  sittings  which  formed  the  second  stage  of  Mrs.  Fiper't 
■ncc  history,  in  the  years  1892-96,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given 
b  JVactidiMgt  S-P-R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  284-583  and  vol.  xiv.  pp.  6-49,  where 
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the  chief  communicator  or  intermediary  was  G.  P.  This  G.  P.,  whose 
name  (although,  of  course,  well  known  to  many  persons)  has  been  altered 
for  publication  into  "  George  Pelharo/'  was  a  young  man  of  great  ability, 
mainly  occupied  in  literary  pursuits.  Although  bom  an  American  citizen, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  noble  English  family.  I  never  met  him,  but 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  include  a  number  of  his  friends  among  my 
own,  and  with  several  of  these  I  have  been  privileged  to  hold  intimate 
conversation  on  the  nature  of  the  communications  which  they  received.  I 
have  thus  heard  of  many  significant  utterances  of  G.  P.'s,  which  are  held 
too  private  for  print;  and  I  have  mjrself  been  present  at  sittings  where 
G.  P.  manifested.  For  the  full  discussion  of  the  evidence  tending  to 
prove  the  identity  of  G.  P.,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  original  report  in  the 
Proceedings  S.P.R.  I  give  in  969  A  and  B  a  detailed  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  communications  of  G.  P.,  and  quote  here 
a  general  summary,  given  by  Dr.  Hodgson  several  years  later,  of  the 
whole  series  of  his  manifestations.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  xiii. 
PP-  328-330-) 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  communicating  G.  P.  to  Mr.  Hart  in  March 
1892,  he  gave  not  only  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  sitter,  but  also  the  names 
of  several  of  their  most  intimate  common  friends,  and  referred  specifically  to 
the  most  important  private  matters  connected  with  them.    At  the  same  sitting 
reference  was  made  to  other  incidents  unknown  to  the  sitters,  such  as  the 
account  of  Mrs.  Pelham's  taking  the  studs  from  the  body  of  G.  P.  and  giving 
them  to  Mr.  Pelham  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  reproduction  of  a  notable 
remembrance  of  a  conversation  which  G.  P.  living  had  with  Katharine,  the 
'daughter  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  Howards.    These  were  primary  ex- 
amples of  two  kinds  of  knowledge  concerning  matters  unknown  to  the  sitters, 
of  which  various  other  instances  were  afterwards  given  ;  knowledge  of  events 
connected  with  G.  P.  which  had  occurred  since  his  death,  and  knowledge  of 
special  memories  pertaining  to  the  G.  P.  personality  before  death.    A  week 
later,  at  the  sitting  of  Mr.  Vance,  he  made  an  appropriate  inquiry  after  the 
sitter's  son,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries  rightly  specified  that  the  sittePs  son  had 
been  at  college  with  him,  and  further  correctly  gave  a  correct  description  of  the 
sitter's  sunmier  home  as  the  place  of  a  special  visit.  This,  again,  was  paralleled 
by  many  later  instances  where  appropriate  inquiries  were  made  and  remem- 
brances recalled  concerning  other  personal  friends  of  G.  P.    Nearly  two  weeks 
later  came  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  Howards,  and  to  these,  using  the  voice 
directly,  he  showed  such  a  fulness  of  private  remembrance  and  specific  know- 
ledge and  characteristic  intellectual  and  emotional  quality  pertaining  to  G.  P. 
that,  though  they  had  previously  taken  no  interest  in  any  branch  of  psychiod 
research,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  they  were  actually  con- 
versing with  their  old  friend  G.  P.    And  this  conviction  was  strengthened  by 
their  later  experiences.     Not  least  important,  at  that  time,  was  his  anxiety 
about  the  disposal  of  a  certain  book  and  about  certain  specified  letters  which 
concern  matters  too  private  for  publication.     He  was  particularly  desiroos 
of  convincing  his  father,  who  lived  in  Washington,  that  it  was  indeed  G.  P.  who 
was  conmiunicating,  and  he  soon  afterwards  stated  that  his  ^ther  had  taken 
his  photograph  to  be  copied,  as  was  the  case,  though  Mr.  Pelham  had  not 
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hia  wife  of  this  foct.  Later  on  he  reproduced  a  series  of 
10,  unknown  to  the  sitters,  in  which  Mis.  Howard  had  been  engaged  in 
own  home.  Later  still,  at  a  sitting  with  his  father  and  mother  in  New 
funher  intimate  knowledge  was  shown  of  private  family  circumstances, 
It  the  following  sitting,  at  which  his  father  and  mother  were  not  present, 
be  gave  ihe  details  of  certain  pri>-aie  actions  which  they  had  done  in  the 
iaieiiBL  At  their  sitting,  and  at  various  sittings  of  the  Howards,  appropriate 
conoBents  were  made  concerning  different  articles  presented  which  had 
bdenged  Co  G.  V-  imng,  nr  had  been  familiar  to  him  ;  he  inquired  aflcr 
eUter  personal  articles  which  were  not  presented  at  the  sittings,  and  showed 
latimate and  detailed  recollections  of  incidents  in  connection  with  litem.  In 
potnu  connected  with  the  recognition  of  articles  with  iheir  related  associations 
of  a  pcnonal  sort,  the  G.  P.  communicating,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
&iltd.  Nor  has  he  failed  in  Ihe  recognition  of  personal  friends.  I  may  say 
(Cnermlly  that  out  of  a  lar^e  number  of  sitters  who  u-ent  as  strangers  to  Mis. 
Wper,  the  comtnuni eating  G.  P.  has  picked  out  the  friends  of  G.  P.  living,  pre- 
cnriy  as  the  G.  P.  living  might  have  been  expected  to  do  [thirty  cases  of 
recognition  out  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  have  had  sittings 
with  Mrs.  Piper  since  the  first  appearance  of  G.  P.,  and  no  case  of  &1se 
tcntgnitinnl,  and  has  exhibited  memories  in  connection  with  these  and  other 
feicadt  whirti  are  such  as  would  naturally  be  associated  as  part  of  the  G.  P. 
pcnoiuUity,  which  certainly  do  not  suggest  in  themselves  that  they  originate 
oAnwiae,  and  which  arc  accompanied  by  the  emotional  relations  which 
■«n  cnaiwctMl  with  such  friends  in  the  mind  of  G.  P.  living.  At  one  of 
tia  outjr  communications  G.  P.  expressly  undertook  the  task  of  rendering 
an  die  assistance  in  his  power  towards  establishing  the  continued  existence 
of  iBnudf  and  other  communicators,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  of  which 
be  tutnseif  raninded  me,  made  some  two  years  or  more  before  his  death, 
dm  if  be  died  before  me  and  found  himself  "  slill  existing,"  he  would 
irvotc  him»df  10  prove  the  fact :  and  in  the  persistence  of  his  endeavour 
<  Dvrrcome  the  difRculties  in  communicating  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  con- 
-ini  fc^incsi  to  act  as  amanuensis  at  the  sittings,  in  the  effect  which  he 
M  produced  by  his  counsels,— to  myself  as  investigator,  and  to  numerous 
xittt  iitten  and  communicators,— he  has,  in  so  lar  as  I  can  form  a  judg- 
Hsu  in  «  problem  so  complex  and  still  presenting  so  much  obscurity, 
fli|ili|i<1  all  the  keenness  and  pertinacity  which  were  eminently  charactCT- 
Uc  arc  P.  living. 

TiaaUf,  the  manifestations  of  this  G.  P.  communicating  have  not  been  of  a 
Ud  and  ipasmodic  nature,  they  have  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  continuous 
bhog  and  persistent  personality,  manifesting  itself  through  a  course  of  yean, 
Mdabmnng  the  same  characteristics  of  an  independent  inielliKcnce  whether 
fttBdaof  C.  P.  were  present  at  the  sittings  or  not.  1  learned  of  various  cases 
•fcne  (a  ray  absence  active  assistance  was  rendered  by  G.  P.  to  sitters  who 
hid  Berer  previously  heard  of  him,  and  from  time  to  time  he  would  make  brief 
fMiantt  rHerencc  to  matters  with  which  G.  P.  living  was  acquainted,  thou^ 
I «»  Mon,  and  sometimes  in  ways  which  indicated  that  he  could  to  some  extent 
■•  wiM  w»i  happening  in  our  world  to  persons  in  whose  welfare  G.  P.  living 
^•U  li«v«  been  specially  interested. 

Tlte  sitter  called  Mi.  Han,  to  whom  G.  P.  first  manirested,  died  at 
X^ki  tfane  years  kflerwuds,  and  communicated,  with  the  help  of  G.  P., 
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on  the  second  day  after  his  death.      I  give  an  account  of  his  com- 
munications in  969  0. 

960.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  the  reports  in  the  Proceedings^ 
(see  vol.  vi.  pp.  647-50;  vol.  viii.  pp.  15-26;  vol.  xiii.,  passim;  and 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  1 3 1-3),  of  the  giving  of  information  unknown  to  the  sitters 
and  afterwards  verified.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  lady  called  "  Elisa  Mannors,"  whose  near  relatives  and  friends 
concerned  in  the  communications  were  known  to  myself.  I  give  a  brief 
account  of  her  first  communications  in  960  A.  On  the  morning  after  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  called  F.  in  the  report,  she  described  an  incident 
in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  herself  to  her  uncle  on  his  death- 
bed. I  quote  Dr.  Hodgson's  account  of  this  {Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol 
xiii.  p.  378.    Foot-note). 

The  notice  of  his  [F.'s]  death  was  in  a  Boston  morning  paper,  and  I 
happened  to  see  it  on  my  way  to  the  sitting.  The  first  writing  of  the  sitting 
came  from  Madame  Elisa,  without  my  expecting  it.  She  wrote  clearly  and 
strongly,  explaining  that  F.  was  there  with  her,  but  unable  to  speak  directly, 
that  she  wished  to  give  me  an  account  of  how  she  had  helped  F.  to  reach  her. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  present  at  his  death-bed,  and  had  spoken  to  him, 
and  she  repeated  what  she  had  said,  an  unusual  form  of  expression,  and  in- 
dicated that  he  had  heard  and  recognised  her.  This  was  confirmed  in  detail 
in  the  only  way  possible  at  that  time,  by  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Madame 
Elisa  and  myself,  and  also  of  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  F.  I  showed  my 
friend  the  account  of  the  sitting,  and  to  this  friend,  a  day  or  two  later,  the 
relative,  who  was  present  at  the  death-bed,  stated  spontaneously  that  F.  when 
dying  said  that  he  saw  Madame  Elisa  who  was  speaking  to  him,  and  he  re- 
peated what  she  was  saying.  The  expression  so  repeated,  which  the  relative 
quoted  to  my  friend,  was  that  which  I  had  received  from  Madame  Elisa 
through  Mrs.  Piper's  trance,  when  the  death-bed  incident  was  of  course  entirely 
unknown  to  me. 

Rare  are  the  ''  Peak  in  Darien  "  cases  (see  section  718),  but  cases  like 
this  are  rarer  stilL 

961.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  Elisa  Mannors  in  960  A. 
some  attempt  was  made  in  her  case  to  speak  and  write  Italian.  In  the 
case  which  follows  there  was  an  attempt  to  write  Hawaiian,  (From  /V«^ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  xiii.  p.  337.) 

This  was  at  a  sitting  arranged  for  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  October  1893.  ^^s- 
Howard  made  some  notes  at  the  time  fh)m  which  the  report  was  prepMed,  and 
I  obtained  some  additional  information  later  from  the  sitter,  Mr.  L.  Venum 
Briggs.  The  original  writing  was  apparently  lost,  and  Mr.  Briggs  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  it  after  the  sitting.  The  communication  purported 
to  come  from  a  Honolulu  boy  named  Kalua,  who  became  much  attached  to 
Mr.  Briggs  during  a  six  months'  stay  of  Mr.  Briggs  in  Honolulu  in  1881,  and 
who  followed  Mr.  Briggs  to  Boston  under  somewhat  romantic  circumstances 
in  1883.  He  was  soon  sent  back  to  his  native  island,  but  again  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  shot  in   1886,  in  a  sailor's  Bethel,  whether  inten- 
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ram  illy  or  noi  was  nnknowa.  There  was  some  suspicion  against  a 
Sndc  who  was  imprisoned,  but  there  was  no  evidence  against  him.  and 
he  «aa  finally  discharged.  The  Swede  said  that  Kalua  had  accidentally 
that  himself  with  a  revolver,  and  eventually  confessed  thai  after  the  ac- 
cident he  bad  himself  hidden  the  revolver  behind  a  Rue,  where,  after  taking 
pan  of  (he  chimney  down,  it  was  found.  Mr.  Briggs  had  taken  a  handker- 
dMCf  beloaginn  to  Kalua  to  the  sitting.  Kalua  had  been  shot  through 
(he  tmn,  and  there  was  some  confusion  apparently  about  the  locality 
wt  tbt  suffering,  "stomach"  and  "side"  being  memloned,  under  what  ap- 
piued  10  be  the  direct  control  of  the  voice  by  "  Kalua,"  and  Mr.  Briggs 
■atod  if  It  was  Kaloa.  Phinuit  then  spoke  for  "  Kalua.'  who  said  that  be 
did  mi  htl)  himself,  that  he  had  been  gambling  with  the  other  man  who 
dupoicd  with  him  and  shot  him,  but  did  not  mean  to,  and  who  threw  the 
ie»ol»eT  "into  the  hot  box  where  the  pepples  are"  (meaning  "the  furnace" 
aad  the  "cools"),  and  bid  his  purse  under  the  steps  where  he  was  killed. 
"Kalaa'ateo  uid  there  was  shrubbery  near  iL  The  cellar  of  the  house  was 
mnrintd,  bat  na  purse  wns  found,  and  there  was  no  shrubbery  in  the  cellar. 
^Ealua'lned  to  write  Hawaiian,  but  the  only  "ordinary"  words  deciphered 
*mn  "  lei"  (meaning  wrtalks,  which  he  made  daily  for  Mr.  Briggs)  which  was 
wmten  clearly  and  frequently,  and  an  attempt  at  "aloha"— greeting.  Phinnii 
tried  to  gut  the  answer  to  the  question  where  Kalua's  father  was,  but  could  only 
mccced  in  getting  "  Hiram."  Bui  the  wnting  gave  the  answer  "  Hawailn 
Mtadft.'  In  reply  to  the  question  which  one,  the  answer  in  writing  was 
Ktma\',  but  Phinuii  said  Titvai.  The  word  is  spelt  Kawai,  but  is  pronounced 
Tk«ai  bf  the  natives  of  the  island  itself  and  in  the  island  where  Kalua  was 
Mm.    Tbc  natives  of  the  other  islands  call  it  Kawau 

962.  Not  least  important  as  regards  the  question  of  identity  are  some 
t  ihc  communications  purporting  to  come  from  young  children.  I  give  in 
962  A  a  synopsis  of  the  cnief  points  in  connection  with  the  twin  children, 
UDfarel  and  Kuthie,  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Thaw,  and  quote  here  an  account  of 
oonmunioitions  coming  from  the  child  of  Mrs.  Katnerine  Faine  Sutton. 
iKrom  Pn<ttdingt  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  386-9.) 

In  the  two  sittings  which  Mrs.  Sutton  had  in  December  1393  (p.  484),' 
iHe  had  articles  which  had  been  used  by  her  recently  deceased  little  girt 
Kailwrine.  One  incident  tliat  was  characteristic  in  the  case  of  Ruthie,  the 
jBtting  of  her  bibcr's  face,  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  Katherine  when  it  had 
m  fpeoal  nignificaDCc.  There  were  only  three  points  that  might  be  described 
u  m  put  common  lo  the  two  cliildrcn.  Kuthie  and  Katherine.  Katherine 
had  "iBTcly  curls,"  mentioned  by  Phinuit.  and  also  called  for  the  "tick-tick," 
bn  Pluauit  added  correctly  thai  she  called  it  "  (he  dock,"  and  the  word  babte 
•M  ipven  correctly,  as  Ruthie  also  used  10  pronounce  it.  Apparently  the 
ooiy  tDGOrrcct  skitcmeni  purporting  to  come  from  (he  child  was  that  she  called 
«bd)r(Mrs.C.,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Sution,  who  purported  to  be  present  in  "spirit," 
'ir.attng  ifae  child,  and  whose  Christian  name  and  surname  were  given  correctly 
--y  Pliimtb)  Auntif.  Tile  lady  was  not  her  aunL  The  statements  made  came 
UuKij^  Phinuit.  Concerning  a  silver  medal  it  was  said  that  she  wanted  to  bite 
n,  and  cooccmin);  a  siring  of  buttons  that  she  wanted  to  put  them  in  her 
\  botf>  correct  Phinuit  said  that  she  had  no  sore  ihra,-it  any  more,  and 
*  TW  tefvrenee*  in  (hi*  [laiui^  ore  lr>  the  pages  of  Ur.  Hodgson's  Report. 
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that  she  kept  showing  him  her  tongue.  Katherine  living  had  sore  throat  and 
her  tongue  was  paralysed.  She  gave  correctly  the  name  by  which  she  called 
herself,  Kakie^  the  name  Dodo  by  which  she  called  her  brother  George,  t&e 
name  Bagie  by  which  she  called  a  living  sister,  Margaret,  and  the  name 
Eleanor,  of  another  living  sister  for  whom  she  called  much  in  her  last  illness. 
She  also  asked  for  Dinah,  this  being  the  name  of  an  old  rag-doll.  She  said 
truly  that  Dodo  used  to  march  with  her,  '*  He  put  me  way  up.''  She  wanted 
to  go  to  "wide  horsey" — as  the  living  Katherine  had  pleaded  all  through 
her  illness,  and  to  be  taken  '*  to  see  the  mooley-cow,"  the  name  by  which  the 
living  Katherine  called  the  cow,  which  she  was  taken  almost  daily  to  see. 
She  said  she  had  "the  pretty  white  flowers  you  put  on  me,"  and  Phinnit 
described  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  were  the  flowers  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  casket  (see  p.  303).  She  said  she  was  happy  with  grandma — Mrs. 
Sutton's  mother  had  been  dead  many  years — and  later  on  wanted  to  send 
her  love  to  her  grandma  and  also  apparently  to  her  great  grandma  who  was 
referred  to  as  Marmie,  She  had  a  grandmother  and  also  a  great-grandmother 
then  living,  and  Marmie  was  the  name  by  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  spoke 
of  the  great-grandmother,  but  Katherine  always  called  her  Grammie.  She 
also  referred  to  two  songs  she  used  to  sing :  "  Bye-bye,  O  baby  bye,"  and 
'*  Row  Row,  my  song."  This  "  Row  Row "  song  was  sung  frequently  by 
Katherine  during  her  illness,  and  was  the  last  sung  by  her  when  living,  and 
she  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  to  sing  it  at  the  sitting.  They  sang  the  first 
four  lines,  and  the  voice— presumably  still  "controlled"  by  Phinuit  in  imitation 
of  Katherine — sang  with  them.  Phinuit  then  hushed  the  sitters,  and  the  voice 
sang  the  remaining  four  lines  [alone].  It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  child's  song 
(p.  486).  At  the  second  sitting  a  fortnight  later,  the  voice  sang  all  eight  lines 
alone,  then  asked  Mrs.  Sutton  to  smg  it  with  her,  as  she  did,  and  then  at 
Mrs.  Sutton's  request  also  sang  with  her  the  other  song  "  Bye-bye,"  precisely, 
according  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  as  the  living  Katherine  sang  it  Mr.  Sutton,  who 
was  present  at  the  first  sitting,  did  not  attend  the  second  sitting,  and  he  was 
asked  for  immediately  after  this  singing,  which  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sitting.  "Kakie  wants  papa."  This  was  a  very  characteristic  expression. 
There  were  indications  suggesting  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Mrs.  Sutton's  family.  At  the  first  sitting  Katherine  said  she  went  ''to  see 
horsey"  every  day.  The  sitters  had  been  staying  in  the  country  with  Mr. 
Sutton's  parents  and  had  been  driving  frequently.  Margaret,  a  living  sister, 
was  still  there,  and  driving  daily.  Mrs.  Sutton,  who  has  had  many  psychical 
experiences  herself  in  seeing  the  "  apparitions "  of  "  deceased "  persons  (see 
p.  484)  had  "seen  Kakie"  during  that  visit  to  Mr.  Sutton's  parents.  At  the 
second  sitting  Katherine  said  that  she  saw  Bagie  with  grandma,  and  that 
she  played  with  Eleanor  every  day  and  liked  the  little  bed.  A  lady  had 
recently  lent  Eleanor  a  doll's  bed,  but  Mrs.  Sutton  had  not  associated  this 
with  Kakie.  There  were  incidents  at  both  sittings  which  showed  associations 
that  seemed  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  which  did  not  awaken  the 
corresponding  associations  in  the  minds  of  the  sitters  even  when  the  con- 
temporary notes  to  the  sittings  were  made.  Thus  in  the  first  sitting  she 
asked  for  "  horsey."  Mrs.  Sutton  gave  a  little  toy  horse  with  which  the  child 
had  played  during  her  illness.  But  the  child  said  "  big  horsey,  not  this  little 
one,"  and  Mrs.  Sutton  surmised  that  she  referred  to  another  toy  cart-horse  that 
she  used  to  like.  At  the  second  sitting  came  "  Kakie  wants  the  horse,"  and 
the  little  horse  was  again  given. 
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The  big  horse— so  big.    [Phinoit  shows  how 
Eleanor  used  10  put  it  in  Kakie's  lap.     She  loved 


"No,  thai  is  not  the  c 
tarige.]    Eleanor's  horse, 
thai  bciAcy." 

Tltne  additional  particulars,  which  were  true,  then  reminded  Mrs.  Sutton 
et  tbr  hone  referred  to,  which  was  packed  away  in  another  city,  and  which  had 
■KM  otL-nrred  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Sutton  in  connection  with  Kakie,  Similarly 
Bt  the  fin!  silting  she  asked  two  or  three  times  for  "the  tittle  book."  The  sitter 
tMHed  that  she  liked  &  linen  picture-book.  l)ui  the  remarks  made  at  her  second 
iJniag  Mig^st  that  the  little  book  in  ih«  child's  mind  was  not  this  one.  "  Kakie 
w»ota  the  bttle  tnt  of  a  book  mamma  read  by  her  bedside,  with  the  pretty 
bright  things  banging  from  it— mamma  put  it  in  her  hands — the  last  thing  she 
rsnemben."  Mrs.  Sutton  states  that  this  was  a  little  prayer-book  with  a  cross 
and  other  symbols  in  silver  attached  to  ribbons  for  marking  the  places,  and 
thai  it  was  sent  to  her  by  a  friend  after  Kakie  had  ceased  to  know  any  one 
except  perhaps  for  a  passing  moment.  Mrs.  Sutton  read  it  when  Kakie  seemed 
BBcmucioas,  and  a/ltr  Kaki^s  death '  placed  it  in  her  hands  to  prevent  the 
bfaod  settling  in  the  nails.  She  adds  later  that  Mrs.  Piper's  hands,  when  the 
book  vntt  asked  for  at  the  sitting,  were  put  into  the  same  position  as  Kakie's. 

Another  book  was  mentioned  at  the  second  sitting  which  apparently  was 
the  one  Hn.  Sultan  thought  of  at  the  first  sitting.  "  Kakie  wants  the  book 
with  red  tetters  and  pictures  of  animals.''    Correct  description. 

Ai  this  Mcond  silting  also  Katherine  again  apparently  referred  to  Mrs.  C, 
—who  was  not  a  relative, — as  luittie,  and  to  her  great -grand  mother  as  Marmie. 
At  iJtil  lilting  Mrs.  Sutton  twice  saw  the  "  apparition  "  of  Kakie  (and  she  also 
nwthe  figureof  Dr.  Clarke,  another  communicator,  just  as  Phinuit  said:  "  Here 
isas  old  gentleman  who  wants  to  speak  to  you.  Dr.  Clarke."  See  p.  484). 
Oaone  of  tbwe  occasions  Mrs.  Sutton  "saw  her  for  a  moment  standing  at  the 
Ufalc  trying  to  reach  a  spool "  oi  silk,  and  at  the  same  moment  Phinuit  reached 
for  u,  nyintc :  "  She  wants  itiat,  she  and  Eleiinor  used  to  play  with.  She  calls 
It  Flranirr's "  This  was  all  true,  but  the  sitter  "  had  not  connected  il  with 
Eleanor  in  her  thoitjilits.''  .\nothcr  incident  I  quote  here  just  as  it  is  given  in 
the  detailed  report  of  the  sitting. 

[Kakie  asks  for  her  ball.  I  gave  ii  to  Phinuit,  who  tries  to  find  what  the 
waiin  to  do  with  it.] 

"Bite  it?     Toss  it?     Roll  it?     Throw  it?" 

(Ho,  the  wants  a  string;.  Mrs.  H.  gave  him  a  itring.  He  (ties  to  lie  it 
d  tb*  ball.]  [A  little  red  wooden  ball  with  a  hole  through  it.  The  ball 
j^a  lUiaic  through  it  when  she  used  to  pUy  with  it.] 

f  Ha,  that  is  not  right— through  iL" 

*  Tlieie,  there,  be  a  good  little  girl.     Uon't  cry.     Don't  be  impatient    You 

1  yoar  mamma  to  see  how  you  do  it,  so  she  will  know  ii  is  you,  don't  you, 

U-?    Old  inan  will  do  it  for  her." 

Rk  put  the  string  through,  held  it  up,  and  hit  it  with  the  finger,  making  it 
(■] 

"That  is  it,  is  it  not,  darling  I    Nice  tittle  girl  as  ever  was.' 
h<[While  she  wa»  sick  it  was  her  great  dehght  to  liave  me  hokl  the  string  and 

P^cr  hit  the  little  red  ball  with  her  finger  or  spoon.    She  made  the  motJoos 

Aifdoiag  it,  a/icr  she  became  unconscious.] 

'  U  IW  kaaua  petKmalily  niTvi(M  death,  it  my  be  ■  diflicali  queition  to  dedde  fai 
MdMl  can*  prediely  wlien  the  consciwiinew  it  Anally  withdrawn  from  the  tiody, 
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963.  There  are  aamexous  inridenta  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Piper's 
trances,  which  indicate  not  only  that  articles  which  haTe  been  worn  by 
deceased  persons  may  fecilirare  common ications  from  snch  persons,  but 
that  articles  which  have  beGi  worn  by  persons  still  living  may  afford  clues 
to  long  past  erents ;  but  how  these  objects  afford  aid  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  the  past  events  is  still  entirely  obscure.  (See,  e.g^ 
Proaedings  S.P.R.,  voL  vL  p.  46c ;  voL  viiL  pp.  15-27.)  Thb  faculty  of 
what  I  have  called  recrocogmtive  teisstbesia,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  some^ 
times  manifested  in  cases  whoe  there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  any 
extraneous  spirit.     (See  57!^  572  A,  612  B.) 

The  alleged  controlling  spirits  sometimes  seem  to  possess  a  super- 
normal knowledge  of  the  present  bodily  state  of  living  persons,  with 
the  occasional  power  of  foretelling  organic  changes,  including  death,  or 
of  foreseeing  the  future  surroundings  of  a  living  person.  Here,  again, 
we  have  had  instances  of  similar  supernormal  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  subliminal  self  (see  566  A,  673  F).  Some  of  the  most  specific 
instances  of  predictions  of  deaths  given  through  Mrs.  Piper  are  quoted 
in  963  A.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  death  was  predicted  to  occur  *'  soon," 
and  it  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  year  later.  But  in  several  other  cases 
where  deaths  were  predicted  to  occur  **soon"  or  "before  very  long," 
or  where  similar  expressions  were  used,  the  time  elapsing  before  the 
death  has  extended  from  about  two  to  not  less  than  six  years.  There 
is  little  evidence  of  any  true  prevision  of  other  events  than  death  through 
Mrs.  Piper's  trance.  In  some  cases,  events  seem  to  have  been  partially 
foreseen,  but  the  predictions  made  were  not  completely  fulfilled.  (See 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  124,  and  compare  426  0.) 

Setting  aside  the  instances  explicable  by  some  telepathic  or  telaes- 
thetic  inference,  the  discamate  spirits  claim  occasionally  to  see  specific 
future  scenes  in  connection  with  particular  persons — of  the  origin  of 
which  scenes  they  seem  unable  to  offer  any  explanation.  They  do  not 
profess  usually  to  be  aware  beforehand  of  the  precise  time  of  death  of  a 
dying  person, — except  perhaps  in  cases  where  the  death  is  very  near, — 
when  it  is  claimed  that  the  approaching  death  becomes  known  to  the 
incarnate  spirit  (not  necessarily  to  the  supraliminal  self)  as  well  as  to  the 
discamate  spirit  of  some  near  relative,  but  the  real  source  of  the  know- 
ledge remains,  of  course,  obscure.^ 

1  On  this  point  see  436  A,  425  B,  436  E.  717,  717  B,  8B8  A,  866  A  (name  of 
distant  dying  person  written),  874  A  and  937  B.  Compare  the  case  of  "  Elisa  Manners  " 
in  section  960,  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Alger  and  Mrs.  O'Gorman  in  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  ▼.  pp.  293-95,  <^<1  ^^c  case  from  Mrs.  Meredith  in  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  z. 
p.  136.  In  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Alger  and  Mrs.  O'Gorman  the  prediction  of  death  seems 
to  have  emanated  from  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  person  who  died,  and  the  precise*date 
of  the  death  was  given,  in  the  first  case  four  days  beforehand — though  the  eridenoe 
on  this  point  is  somewhat  doubtful — and  in  the  second  case  a  week  beforehand.  In  the 
case  quoted  in  874  A,  the  precise  date  of  death  was  announced  forty  days  beforehand 
by  the  tilts  of  a  table,  the  communication  purporting  to  come  from  a  discamate  spiriL 
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MA.  With  ngud  to  the  last  of  the  three  periods  of  Mis,  Piper's 
nSBCtt-hinary  to  which  I  referred  in  section  964,  the  only  detailed  pub- 
Uied  aocounts  are  contained  in  Professor  Hyslop's  report  of  his  sittings  in 
/Vtwaatfiiip  S.P.R.,  voL  xvi.  But  neither  his  records  nor  the  manuscript 
raoofds  which  1  have  seen  contain  any  proof  of  the  personal  identity  ot 
tfaeiUeced  spirits  called  "Imperator,"  "Doctor,"  "Rector,"  &c.,  or  any 
proof  of  the  identity  ot  iheae  inielligences  with  those  claimed  by  Mr. 
Uote*.  (Sec  M6,  950,  and  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  40S-9.) 
Whettaer  any  lucb  prcwf  will  be  fonhcoming  in  the  futtire  remains  to 
be  aoen, — o(  indeed,  whether  proof  or  disproof  for  us  at  present  is 
even  possible. 

96Bi     The  accounts  here  quoted  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  illustrate  thtt  ' 
theory  of  possea&ion  which  seems  especially  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Hn.  1 
P^MT,— according  to  which  her  bodily  oi^anism  is  controlled  by  dii- 
•pirits  who  attempt    to    prove  their  identity  by  reprodnciag 
I  of  their  earthly  lives,' 
Id  tlie  cue  of  Mr.  Moses  the  control  of  the  mind  or  body  by  ii»- 
tpirits  seemed  to  vary  in    degree   at   difTc^reni   itmes,  and   the 
n  preconceptions  seemed  to  form  an  itiiportact  &cto«  m  l^ 
I  he  received. — and  it  is  obvious  that  in  Mn.  Piper's  c^ 
>  the  control  must  be  limited  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  111 1  iliiM 
Bw  we  must  continually  bear  in  mind  the  impossibility  of  diKinguKua^ 
tkc  diScrcnt  elements  that  may  enter  into  so  complex  a  |ilii  imiimim 
I  have  spoken  of  parallel  series  of  manifestations  indicatinf  oo  iIm  ^ 
hand  Uie  powers  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  culminate  in  fiilM^  ^ 
OB  tbe  other  the  agency  of  discamatc  tpirits,  leading  on  to  p^i^B^ 
Bm  tbe  phenomena  are  not,  m  fact,  so  simply  arranged.     Ii  h<^  1^ 
bthle  that  when  a  epiril  can  control  a  sensitive's  organism,  t^  aoi^^ 
BVB  tubliotinal  self  may  be  able  to  do  the  same.    Tbe  isH^pi^r 
■faxfa  tenders  the  one  possession  possible  focihiaics  alio  ttvetaB.   3v 
Buy  be  one  reason  for  the  admixture  seen  in  most  xnsxx  ^^m^f-m~ 
■'■—'«  which  come  from  the  sensitive's  own  mind  «iU)  e 
imm  wtthoot.     To  this  source  of  confusn 
uf  the  •entitivc'a  supraliminal  scif  also,  whose  faabtti  of  t 
■•^  speech  must  needs  appear  whcnev<:r  use  is  made  ^  i 
■  ^i':h  thai  supraliminal  tclf  habitually  controls,     Pv 
13!   line  between  the  influence  of  the  ( 

bv  Its  own  indwelling  spirit, — and  tbe  « 
.    11:.  not  altogether  separated  from  i)ie  <■ 
■'•c  icRtiuve't  own  previous  ideas  may  go  on  da 
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the  trance,  which  may  thus  be  incomplete.  The  result  may  be  a  kind  of 
mixed  telepathy  between  the  sitter,  the  sensitive's  spirit,  and  the  extraneous 
spirit  I  believe  that  sometimes  during  one  and  the  same  access  of  tiance 
all  these  elements  are  in  turn  apparent ;  and  a  long  familiarity  with  the 
sensitive  will  be  needed  if  we  would  disentangle  the  intermingled  threads. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  her  trance-history  she  was  not  completely  controlled  by  discamate 
spirits,  but  that  her  subliminal  self  was  used  as  an  intermediary, — as  a 
hypnotised  subject,  so  to  say,  following  the  suggestions  of  discamate 
spirits ;  that  in  the  next  stage  the  control  by  discamate  spirits  was  of  the 
more  direct  and  complete  kind  which  I  have  specially  caX\»^  possession  ; 
and  that  in  her  last  period  she  has  reverted  once  more  to  the  earlier  stage 
where  her  subliminal  self^  or  its  influence,  is  not  completely  excluded. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  apparent  distinction  between  the 
control  by  her  own  subliminal  self  and  that  by  the  alleged  spirits  is  still 
not  less  marked  than  in  the  early  stages.  Generally  it  is  even  more 
noticeable,  owing  to  the  usual  brief  intervals  of  ecstasy  (after  the  control 
by  the  discamate  spirit  has  ceased),  when  her  own  spirit  or  subliminal  self 
resumes  control,  and  appears  to  see  and  occasionally  to  describe  scenes  in 
the  spiritual  world,  sometimes  transmitting  messages  of  evidential  value ; 
of  all  which  she  retains  no  recollection  on  her  return  to  the  normal  state^ 

There  is  much  additional  evidence  yet  to  be  published  that  has  come 
through  Mrs.  Piper  during  the  last  few  years  in  support  of  the  clttm  that 
recendy  deceased  persons  are  communicating,  besides  instances  of  failures 
and  confusion  which  we  must  doubtless  continue  to  expect  under  the 
conditions  apparently  involved  in  the  communications.  It  seems  from 
our  ei^rience  thus  far  that  the  most  valuable  evidence  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  of  personal  identity  is  likely  to  come  from  spirits  who  have  recendy 
passed  over  with  all  their  inexperience  of  that  other  world,  but  it  may  be 
that  these  are  aided  in  their  task  by  more  remote  spirits  whose  identity 
we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove.  It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to 
'suppose  that  there  is  such  supervision — if  we  are  in  actual  communicatioo 
with  a  spiritual  world  at  all — than  to  think  that  the  great  spirits  of  the 
past  take  no  abiding  interest  in  the  communication  of  that  ^iritual  worid 
with  ours. 

966.  We  must  now  try  to  form  some  more  definite  idea — based  not 
on  preconceived  theories  but  on  our  actual  observation  of  tmngn  of 
the  processes  of  possession  ;  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  diat  the 
most  adequate  conception  that  we  can  reach  at  present  must  be  restricted 
and  distorted  by  the  limitations  of  our  own  material  existence,  and  can 
only  be  expressed  by  the  help  of  crude  analogies. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  this  singular  union  between  two  widely 
different  human  beings  —  this  possession  of  the  organism — has  in  it 
nothing  whatever  that  is  weird  or  alarming.  In  Mrs.  Piper's  case  the 
processes  of  entermg  and  leaving  the  trance,  which  used  to  be  accona* 
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^^HKd.  in  Professor  James'  words,  by  "a  good  deal  of  respiratory  dis- 
^^^■MLtKtf  uid  muscular  twitching,"  are  now  as  traoquil  as  the  acts  of 
^^Hng  to  sleep  and  awaking  ;  and  no  result  of  the  trance  upon  her 
^nSking  slate  is  evident,  except  a  passing  fatigue  if  the  trance  has  been 
loo  tax  prolooged,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  vague  dilTused  hap- 
piness such  as  sometimes  follows  the  awaking  from  a  pleasant  dream. 
There  tns  been  no  harmful  influence  on  health — possibly  a  beneficial 
At  any  rate,  after  serious  injury  from  a  sleigb  accident,  and 
operaiions,  Mrs,  Piper  is  now  "  a  thoroughly  healthy  woman." 
she  has  always  belonged  to  a  quiet  domestic  New  England 
tjrpe,  much  occupied  with  her  household  and  her  children.'  In  Dr. 
Hodgson's  view,  her  control  by  intelligences  above  her  own  has  in- 
creased her  stability  and  setenity.  If  we  look,  in  fact,  at  the  flesh-and- 
blood  tide  of  this  strange  converse,  we  seem  to  watch  a  process  of  natural 
evoliUioa  opening  upon  us  with  unexpected  case  ;  so  that  our  main  duty 
tt  orefully  to  search  for  and  train  such  other  favoured  individuals  as 
already  show  this  form  of  capacity  ^always  latent,  perhaps,  and  now 
(ndually  emergent  in  ihe  human  race.  I)ie  GttsUrweli  isi  nteht  ver- 
uU»it*m ;  these  sensitives  have  but  to  sink  into  a  deep  rtcueiliement,  a 
guarded  slumber,  and  that  gate  stands  manifestly  ajar.  It  is  rather  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gulf  that  the  difficulties,  the  perplexities,  come 
tladt  and  fast.y' 

067.  L«t  us  try  to  realise  what  kind  of  feat  it  is  which  we  arc  ex- 
tbe  disembodied  spirit  to  achieve.  Such  language,  1  know,  again 
the  medicine- man's  wigwam  rather  than  the  study  of  the  white 
Yet  can  we  feel  sure  that  the  process  in  our  own  minds 
has  (as  we  think)  refined  and  spiritualised  man's  early  conceptions 
unseer;  world  has  becfn  based  upon  any  observed  facts? 
•lo  dealing  with  matters  which  lie  outside  human  experience,  our  only 
attempt  at  continuity  with  what  we  already  know.  We  can- 
be  iaitance,  form  iodependenily  a  reliable  conception  of  life  in  an 
vorid.  That  conception  has  never  yet  been  fairly  faced  from  the 
il  of  our  modem  ideas  of  continuity,  conservation,  evolution. 
Ske  mato  notions  that  have  been  framed  of  such  survival  have  been 
fasOHd  fint  by  savages  and  then  by  a  priori  philosophers.  To  the  man  of 
Kisace  the  question  has  never  yet  assumed  enough  of  actuality  to  induce 
Ua  to  consider  it  with  scientific  care.  He  has  contented  himself,  like 
Ika  mass  of  mankind,  with  some  traditional  theory,  some  emotional 
pnicKDce  for  some  such  picture  as  seems  to  him  satisfying  and  exalted 
Vol  be  knows  well  that  this  subjective  principle  of  choice  has  led  in 
)m»atf  to  the  accepUnce  of  many  a  dogma  which  to  more  civilised  per- 
•IfliDas  seems  io  the  last  degree  blasphemous  and  cruel. 

Tlie  lange,  I  say,  made  his  own  picture  hrst.     And  he  at  any  rate 
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dimly  felt  after  a  principle  of  continuity ;  although  he  applied  it  in 
crudest  fashion.  Yet  the  happy  hunting-ground  and  the  faithfhl  dog 
were  conceptions  not  more  arbitrary  and  unscientific  than  that  eteroal 
and  unimaginable  worship  in  vacuo  which  more  accredited  teachers  have 
proclaimed.  And,  passing  on  to  modern  philosophic  conceptions,  one 
may  say  that  where  the  savage  assumed  too  little  difference  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world  the  philosopher  has  assumed  too  muck. 
He  has  regarded  the  gulf  as  too  unbridgeable ;  he  has  taken  for  granted 
too  clean  a  sweep  of  earthly  modes  of  thought.  Trying  to  shake  off  time, 
space,  and  definite  form,  he  has  attempted  to  transport  himself  too  magic- 
ally to  what  may  be  in  reality  an  immensely  distant  goal. 

968.  Have  we  new  philosophical  conceptions  solid  enough  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  even  a  small  mass  of  actual  evidence  ?  Have  our  notions 
of  the  dignified  and  undignified  in  nature — the  steady,  circular  motion  of 
the  planets,  for  instance,  as  opposed  to  the  irregular  and  elliptical — guided 
us  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ?  Would  not  Aristotle,  divinising  the  fixed 
stars  by  reason  of  their  very  remoteness,  have  thought  it  undignified  to 
suppose  them  compacted  of  the  same  elements  as  the  stones  under  his 
feet  ?  May  not  disembodied  souls,  like  stars,  be  of  a  make  rather  closer 
to  our  own  than  we  have  been  wont  to  imagine  ? 

What,  then,  is  to  be  our  conception  of  identity  prolonged  beyond  the 
tomb  ?  In  earth-life  the  actual  body,  in  itself  but  a  subordinate  dement 
in  our  thought  of  our  friend,  did  yet  by  its  physical  continuity  override  as 
a  symbol  of  identity  all  lapses  of  memory,  all  changes  of  the  character 
within.  Yet  it  was  memory  and  character, — the  stored  impressions  upon 
which  he  reacted,  and  his  specific  mode  of  reaction, — which  made  our 
veritable  friend.  How  much  of  memory,  how  much  of  character,  must  he 
preserve  for  our  recognition  ? 

Do  we  ask  that  either  he  or  we  should  remember  always,  or  should 
remember  all?  Do  we  ask  that  his  memory  should  be  expanded  into 
omniscience  and  his  character  elevated  into  divinity?  And,  whatever 
heights  he  may  attain,  do  we  demand  that  he  should  reveal  to  us  ?  Are 
the  limitations  of  our  material  world  no  barrier  to  him  ? 

969.  It  is  safest  to  fall  back  for  the  present  upon  the  few  points  which 
these  communications  do  seem  to  indicate.  The  spirit,  then,  is  holding 
converse  with  a  living  man,  located  in  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  moment, 
and  animated  by  certain  thoughts  and  emotions.  The  spirit  (to  which  I 
tnust  give  a  neuter  pronoun  for  greater  clearness)  in  some  cases  can  find 
and  follow  the  man  as  it  pleases.  It  is  therefore  in  some  way  cogniiant 
of  space,  although  not  conditioned  by  space.  Its  mastery  of  space  may 
perhaps  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  our  eyesight  as  our  eyesight 
bears  to  the  gropings  of  the  blind.  Similarly,  the  spirit  appears  to  be 
partly  cognizant  of  our  time^  although  not  wholly  conditioned  thereby. 
It  is  apt  to  see  as  present  both  certain  things  which  appear  to  us  as  past 
and  certain  things  which  appear  to  us  as  future. 
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Once  more,  the  spirit  is  at  least  partly  conscious  of  the  thought  and 
cnoiions  of  its  earthly  friend,  so  far  as  directed  towards  itself;  and  this 
BOt  odIj  when  the  friend  is  in  the  presence  of  the  sensitive,  but  also  (as 
G^  P.  has  rqieatedly  shown)  when  the  friend  is  at  home  and  living  his 
ordinarr  life. 

L^sily,  it  seems  aa  though  the  spirit  had  some  occasional  glimpses  of 
nutefial  fact  upon  the  eatth  (as  the  contents  of  drawers  and  the  like),  not 
nwoiieatly  proceeding  through  any  living  mind.  I  do  not,  however,  recall 
any  deu  evidence  of  a  spirit's  perception  of  material  facts  which  provably 
have  nerci  been  known  to  any  incarnate  mind  whatever. 

9T0l  Accepting  this,  then,  for  argument's  sake,  as  the  normal  con- 
ditiao  of  a  spirit  in  reference  to  human  things,  what  process  must  it 
attempt  if  it  wishes  to  communicate  with  living  men  ?  That  it  ji/W  wish 
to  oomnutnicBie  seems  probable  enough,  if  it  retains  not  only  memory  of 
die  loves  of  earth,  but  actual  fresh  consciousness  of  loving  emotion 
i  towards  it  after  death. 

g  then  for  some  open  avenue,  it  discerns  something  which  cor- 
teapoods  (in  G.  P.'s  phrase)  to  a  /igM/ — a  glimmer  of  iranslocency  in  the 
oonftMCci  darkness  of  our  material  world.  This  "  light  "  indicates  a  seit- 
lifnti  a  human  organism  so  constituted  that  a  spirit  can  temporarily 
wf»rm  or  mntrvl  it,  not  necessarily  interrupting  the  stream  of  the  sen- 
■tive't  ordinary  consciousness  ;  perhaps  using  a  hand  only,  or  perhaps, 
aa  in  Hn-  Piper's  case,  using  voice  as  well  as  hand,  and  occupying 
■S  the  lensilive's  channels  of  self- manifestation.  The  difficulties  which 
ntH  be  inherent  in  such  an  act  of  control  are  thus  described  by   Dr 


"  1^  indeed,  each  one  of  us  is  a  *  spirit '  that  sun-ives  the  death  of  the 
llohlj  organism,  there  are  certain  suppositions  that  I  think  we  may  not 
nateaaonabty  make  concerning  the  ability  of  the  discarnale  '  spirit '  to 
comnuinkaie  with  those  yet  incarnate.  Even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
lor  coaiounication — which  I  am  supposing  for  the  nonce  to  be  possible 
— it  nay  well  be  that  the  aptitude  for  communicating  clearly  may  be  as 
tare  ai  the  gifts  that  tnake  a  great  artist,  or  a  great  mathematician,  or  a  great 
plulosophcr.  Again,  it  may  well  be  that,  owing  to  the  change  connected 
with  doith  itself,  the  'spirit'  may  at  first  be  much  confused,  and  such 
cntfauioa  may  last  for  a  long  time;  and  even  after  the  'spirit'  has 
bccooie  accustomed  to  its  new  environment,  it  is  not  .in  unreasonable 
nippoaition  that  if  it  came  into  some  such  relation  to  another  living 
hiunBD  organism  as  it  once  maintained  with  its  own  former  organism,  it 
•DaU  find  itself  confused  by  that  relation.  The  state  might  be  like  that 
<(  awakening  from  a  prolonged  period  of  unconsciousness  into  strange 
lanouniling*.  If  my  own  ordinary  body  could  he  preserved  in  its  present 
MIC,  and  I  could  absent  myself  from  it  for  days  or  months  or  years,  and 
cgatiDoe  iny  existence  under  another  set  of  conditions  altogether,  and  if  I 
■Mid  then  rctttm  to  my  own  body,  it  mi^tht  well  be  that  1  should  be  very 
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confused  and  incoherent  at  first  in  my  manifestations  by  means  of  it. 
How  much  more  would  this  be  the  case  were  I  to  return  to  anotker 
human  body.  I  might  be  troubled  with  various  forms  of  aphasia  and 
agraphia,  might  be  particularly  liable  to  failures  of  inhibition,  might  find 
the  conditions  oppressive  and  exhausting,  and  my  state  of  mind  would 
probably  be  of  an  automatic  and  dreamlike  character.  Now,  the  com- 
municators through  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  exhibit  precisely  the  kind  of 
confusion  and  incoherence  which  it  seems  to  me  we  have  some  reason 
a  priori  to  expect  if  they  are  actually  what  they  claim  to  be." 

971.  At  the  outset  of  this  chapter  I  compared  the  phenomena  of 
possession  with  those  of  alternating  personalities,  of  dreams,  and  of 
somnambulism.  Now  it  seems  probable  that  the  thesis  of  multiplex 
personality  —  namely,  that  no  known  current  of  man's  consciousness 
exhausts  his  whole  consciousness,  and  no  known  self  -  manifestation 
expresses  man's  whole  potential  being — may  hold  good  both  for  embodied 
and  for  uneinbodied  men,  and  this  would  lead  us  to  escpect  that  the 
manifestations  of  the  departed, — through  the  sensory  automatisms  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  VII.,  and  the  motor  automatisms  considered  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  up  to  the  completer  form  of  possession  illustrated  in  the  present 
chapter, — would  resemble  those  fugitive  and  unstable  communications 
between  widely  different  strata  of  personality  of  which  embodied  minds 
offer  us  examples.  G.  P.  himself  appears  to  be  well  aware  of  the  dream- 
like character  of  the  communications,  which,  indeed,  his  own  style  often 
exemplifies.     Thus  he  wrote  on  February  15th,  1894: — 

"  Remember  we  share  and  always  shall  have  our  friends  in  the  dream- 
life,  i.e.  your  life  so  to  speak,  which  will  attract  us  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  any  friends  sleeping  in  the  material  world ;  you  to  us 
are  more  like  as  we  understand  sleep,  you  look  shut  up  as  one  in  prison, 
and  in  order  for  us  to  get  into  communication  with  you,  we  have  to  enter 
into  your  sphere,  as  one  like  yourself,  a^eep.  This  is  just  why  we  make 
mistakes,  as  you  call  them,  or  get  confused  and  muddled." 

972.  Yet  even  this  very  difficulty  and  fragmentariness  of  communica- 
tion ought  in  the  end  to  be  for  us  full  of  an  instruction  of  its  own.  We 
are  here  actually  witnessing  the  central  mystery  of  human  life,  unrollii^ 
itself  under  novel  conditions,  and  open  to  closer  observation  than  eter 
before.  We  are  seeing  a  mind  use  a  brain.  The  human  brain  is  in  its 
last  analysis  an  arrangement  of  matter  expressly  adapted  to  being  acted 
upon  by  a  spirit ;  but  so  long  as  the  accustomed  spirit  acts  upon  it  the 
working  is  generally  too  smooth  to  allow  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mechanism. 
Ntnv^  however,  we  can  watch  an  unaccustomed  spirit,  new  to  the 
instrument,  installing  itself  and  feeling  its  way.  The  lessons  thus  kamt 
are  likely  to  be  more  penetrating  than  any  which  mere  morbid  interrup- 
tions of  the  accustomed  spirit's  work  can  teach  us.  In  aphasia,  for 
instance,  we  can  watch  with  instruction  special  difficulties  of  utterance, 
supervening  on  special  injuries  to  the  brain.     But  in  possession  we  perceive 
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contvoUii^  spiiit  actually  engaged  in  overcoming  somewhal  similar 
-writing  or  uttering  the  wrong  word,  and  then  getting  hold  of 
ii»«  right  one — and  sometimes  even  finding  power  to  explain  to  us  some- 
"  ig  of  the  minute  verbal  mechanism  (so  to  term  it)  through  whose 
of  dislocation  the  mistake  has  arisen. 
We  may  hope,  indeed,  that  as  our  investigations  proceed,  and  as  we 
this  tide  of  the  fateful  gulf,  and  the  discarnate  spirits  on  the  other, 
iMm  mora  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  perfect  control  of  the  brain 
add  aovoas  system  of  intermediaries, — the  communications  will  grow 
foUa  ud  more  coherent,  and  reach  a  higher  level  of  unitary  consciousness. 
Many  Ifae  difficulties  may  be,  but  is  there  to  be  no  ditliculty  in  linking 
fleab  with  spirit — in  opening  to  man,  from  his  prisoning  planet,  a  first 
^tapw  into  cosmic  things?  If  in  such  speech  as  this  there  be  any 
nalky,  it  b  not  stumblings  or  stammerings  that  should  stop  us.  Nay, 
illiwjj  on  certain  occasions  there  has  been  no  stumble  or  stammer — 
wben  wine  experienced  communicator  has  poured  out  an  intimate  message 
nder  straog  emotion.  Such,  for  instance,  was  a  private  message  written 
bf  G.  K  to  "Mr.  Howard,"  who  is,  by  the  way,  a  well-known  and  able 
■an  of  professorial  status,  and  who  was  a  definite  disbeliever  in  a  future 
Sfc  until  G.  P.  convinced  him.  The  "holding  turn  "to  that  conviction 
«ai  gircD  by  the  message  which  Dr.  Hodgson  thus  describes.  It  was 
Vlitten  in  response  to  a  request  for  some  incident,  which  certainly  no  one 
■K  G.  P.  and  Mr.  Howard,  his  most  intimate  elder  friend  and  adviser, 
eoold  poMJbly  bave  known. 

**  "ITtc  transcription  here  of  the  words  written  by  G.  P.  conveys,  of 
coww,  no  proper  impression  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  inert  mass 
of  itie  oppct  part  of  Mrs.  Piptr's  body  turned  away  from  the  right  arm, 
■ad  sagging  down,  as  it  were,  litnp  and  lifeless  over  Mrs.  Howard's 
AoaMer,  but  the  right  arm,  and  especially  hand,  mobile,  intelligent, 
depfccatory.  then  impatient  and  fierce  in  the  persistence  of  the  writing 
«Uch  followed,  which  contains  too  much  of  the  personal  element  in 
G.  P.'»  life  to  be  reproduced  here.  Several  statements  were  read  by  me, 
ud  HKnt«d  to  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  then  was  written  '  private,'  and  the 
hand  gently  pushed  me  away.  1  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
tad  .Sir.  Howard  toiik  my  place  close  to  the  hand  where  he  could  read  the 
writing.  He  did  not,  of  course,  read  it  aloud,  and  it  was  too  private  for 
IS7  permal.  The  hand,  as  it  reached  the  tnd  of  each  sheet,  tore  it  off 
fnm  the  block-book,  and  thrust  it  wildly  at  Mr.  Howard,  and  then 
continued  writing-  The  circumstances  narrated,  Mr.  Howard  informed 
nw,  coflt&ined  jireciscly  the  kind  of  test  for  which  he  had  asked,  and  he 
iiid  tbal  be  was  •  perfectly  satisfied — perfectly.""  {PrtwetAirgs  S.P.R.,  vol. 
'-^p-  373.) 

978>     In  this  way  we  may  explain  certain  facts  aa  to  the  mode  of 
which  are  likely  to  be  at  first  misinterpreted,  and  to  create 
of  pain  or  strangeness  where,  id  my  view,  there  is  nothing 
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beyond  wholesome  effort  in  the  normal  course  of  evolution  among  both 
incarnate  and  discarnate  men.  One  touch  of  pathos,  indeed — though  not 
of  tragedy — stands  out  to  my  recollection  from  the  trances  which  I  have 
watched — a  kind  of  savage  and  immemorial  emotion  which  takea  one 
back  to  many  an  old-world  legend,  and  to  the  Odyssey  o(  Homer  above  all. 
Od3rsseus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  under-world,  poured  the  blood  of 
victims  into  a  trench,  that  the  dim  spirits  of  the  dead  might  drink  of  it 
and  have  force  to  speak  and  hear.  But  it  was  to  learn  from  Teiresias  that 
he  came,  and  until  he  had  spoken  with  Teiresias  he  suffered  none  of  the 
thronging  spirits  to  draw  anigh.  There  sat  he — as  Polygnotus*  picture 
showed  him — on  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  grey  light  beside  the  trench,  his 
drawn  sword  laid  betwixt  him  and  his  mother's  soul ;  since,  ''  not  even 
thus,  tho'  sick  at  heart,  would  I  suffer  her  to  come  nigh  the  blood,  ere  I 
had  heard  the  tale  Teiresias  had  to  tell." 

aXfjiarot  duraov  tfiev  irplv  TeipeaUio  irv$4<r0cu. 

Even  in  such  fashion,  through  Mrs.  Piper's  trances,  the  thronging 
multitude  of  the  departed  press  to  the  glimpse  of  light.  Eager,  but 
untrained,  they  interject  their  uncomprehended  cries ;  vainly  they  call  the 
names  which  no  man  answers;  like  birds  that  have  beaten  against  a 
lighthouse,  they  pass  in  disappointment  away.  At  first  this  confusion 
gravely  interfered  with  coherent  messages,  but  through  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  Mrs.  Pip>er's  trances,  under  the  watchful  care  apparently  of 
supervising  spirits,  it  has  tended  more  and  more  to  disappear. 

All  this  must  needs  be  so ;  yet  I,  at  least,  had  not  realised  beforehand 
that  the  pressure  from  tAai  side  was  likely  to  be  more  urgent  than  from 
this.  Naturally ;  since  often  on  this  side  something  of  inevitable  doubt 
— nay,  of  shuddering  prejudice  and  causeless  fear— -curdles  the  stream  of 
love ;  while  for  them  the  imperishable  affection  flows  on  unchecked  and 
full.  They  yearn  to  tell  of  their  bliss,  to  promise  their  welcome  at  the 
destined  hour.  A  needless  scruple,  indeed,  which  dreads  to  call  or  to 
constrain  them !  We  can  bind  them  by  no  bonds  but  of  love ;  they  are 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray ;  of  their  own  act  and  grace  they 
visit  our  spirits  in  prison. 

974.  We  must  now  remember  that  this  series  of  incidents  does  not 
stand  alone.  This  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive in  our  collection,  on  account  of  its  length  and  complexity  and 
the  care  with  which  it  has  been  observed.  But  it  is  led  up  to  by  all  our 
previous  evidences,  and  I  will  here  briefly  state  what  facts  they  are  which 
our  recorded  apparitions,  intimations,  messages  of  the  departing  and  the 
departed,  have,  to  my  mind,  actually  proved. 

{a)  In  the  first  place,  they  prove  survival  pure  and  simple ;  the  per- 
sistence of  the  spirit's  life  as  a  structural  law  of  the  universe;  the  in- 
alienable heritage  of  each  several  squL  i 
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(^)  In  the  second  place,  ihey  prove  that  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
tauenal  worlds  an  avenue  of  communication  does  in  fact  exist ;  that 
which  Ti:  call  the  despatch  and  the  receipt  of  telepathic  messages,  Ot 
tbc  aocnnce  and  the  answer  of  prayer  and  supplication,    (See  p,  309.) 

(f)  In  the  ihiid  place,  they  prove  that  the  surviving  spirit  retains,  at 
loM  m  same  measure,  the  memories  and  the  loves  of  earth.  Without 
thu  pcnistence  of  love  and  memory  should  we  be  in  truth  the  sanu  1 
To  what  extent  has  any  philosophy  or  any  revelation  assured  us  hereof 
tin  now? 

The  above  points,  I  think,  are  certain,  if  the  apparitions  and  messages 
in  reality  from  the  saurcei  which  they  claim.  On  a  lower  evi- 
level  comes  the  thesis  drawn  from  the  eontents  of  the  longer 
which  contents  may  of  course  be  influenced  in  unknown  degree 
bf  the  expectation  of  the  recipients  or  by  some  such  infusion  of  dream- 
Ifte  naner  as  1  have  already  mentioned.  That  thesis  is  as  follows  ;  I 
ofer  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth :  Every  element  of  individual  wisdom, 
lovc:,  develops  in  infinite  evolution  toward  an  ever  highering  hope  ; 
Him  who  is  at  once  thine  innermost  Self,  and  thine  ever  un- 
ible  Desire." 
For  my  own  part  the  alleged  revelation  in  its  general  character,  so  far 
coherent,  seems  to  me  so  good  and  right  that  I  mistrust  it  on  that 
ground,  fearing  lest  it  be  but  the  reflection  of  the  momentary  attitude 
petty  minds  of  men.  Many  of  the  messages,  no  doubt,  have  been 
'  to  persons  whose  own  preconceptions  were  al  least  partly  hostile 
to  the  teaching  given.  But  this  proves  little  ;  for  there  may  be  a  kind  of 
iDtyconscious  consensus  of  opinion — a  Zeit-Geist — in  all  contemporary 
sindi  beneath  their  su])erficial  differences  of  Church  or  philosophical 
KfaooL  Wc  need  more  tests  and  more  corroborations,  a  clearer  and  more 
ooattDUOui  control  of  the  channels  of  uiterance,  before  we  can  transmit 
■hh  confidence  anything  beyond  the  barest  provisional  sketch  of  that 
Orttti  Ignoius.  Enough,  surely,  and  more  than  man  had  dared  to  hope, 
if  now  a  channel  of  communication  is  veritably  opened,  and  if  the  first 
neMage  is  one  of  love.  And  I  believe  that  whatever  of  new  revelation 
■■f  ibw  be  coming  to  us  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  Is  there  not 
of  eomc  fulfilment— of  some  synthesis  of  those  partial  glimpses  of 
the  few  bald  phrases  in  which  1  have  adumbrated  what 
**  ve  btginning  to  know  ?  If  we  define  Religion  as  "  man's  norma] 
retponse  to  the  sum  of  known  cosmic  phenomena,  taken  as  an 
'hole,"  how  diflerent  will  that  response  become  when  we  know 
(■certun  that  no  love  can  die ;  when  we  discern  the  bewildering  Sum  of 
TWogS— beyond  all  bounds  nf  sect  or  system,  Ur<pUumque  Achtrontis 
wmvi  broadening  and  heightening  into  a  mora!  Cosmos  such  as  our 
noe  eoold  scarcely  even  conceive  till  now  ! 

915.     There  is,  however,  one  feeling  which  has  done  much  to  deter 
^oirr  in  ibcM  directions.    To  many  minds  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
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dignity  in  this  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  an  unseen  world.  It  is  felt 
that  even  as  there  is  something  grand  and  noble  in  the  object,  there  ought 
to  be  something  correspondingly  exalted  in  the  means  employed.  This  has, 
it  is  thought,  been  the  case  with  all  former  revelations  which  have  made  any 
serious  claim  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  Religions  have  been  supported 
by  tradition,  by  miracle,  by  the  deep  personal  emotion  which  they  have 
been  able  to  generate.  There  is  something  paltry  or  even  repugnant 
in  the  notion  of  establishing  a  new  faith  upon  a  series  of  experiments 
dealing  mainly  with  certain  kinds  of  physical  sensibility  which  seem  at 
best  to  be  scattered  at  random  among  mankind. 

There  is  leaX  frimd  facie  force  in  such  an  objection.  It  is  not  fanciful 
to  demand  something  of  manifest  congruity  between  means  and  end; 
not  fanciful,  at  any  rate,  to  distrust  any  powers  merely  of  the  flesh  as 
explaining  to  us  the  powers  of  the  spirit 

And  yet,  on  a  wider  view,  we  shall  perceive  that  what  is  missing  in 
this  new  inquiry  lies  merely  in  such  elements  of  impressiveness  as  befit 
the  mere  childhood  of  the  world ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  gaining 
for  the  quest  of  spiritual  truth  that  truer  dignity  which  Science  has  given 
to  man's  scattered  knowledge ; — the  dignity  of  universal  cogency  and  of 
unarrested  progressiveness.  Science,  as  we  know,  will  not  rest  with  com- 
placency in  presence  of  the  exceptional,  the  catastrophic,  the  miraculous. 
Such  qualities  constitute  for  her  not  a  claim  to  reverence  but  a  challenge 
to  explanation.  She  finds  a  truer  grandeur  in  the  colligation  of  startling 
phenomena  under  some  comprehensive  generalisation.  Her  highest  ideal 
is  cosmic  law; — and  she  begins  to  suspect  that  any  law  which  is  truly 
cosmic  is  also  in  some  sense  evolutionary. 

Now  I  repeat, — and  in  the  present  stage  of  human  thought  it  can 
scarcely  be  repeated  too  often, — that  in  the  law  of  telepathy,  develc^ng 
into  the  law  of  spiritual  intercommunication  between  incarnate  and  dis- 
camate  spirits,  we  see  dimly  adumbrated  before  our  eyes  the  highest  lav 
with  which  our  human  science  can  conceivably  have  to  deal.  The 
discovery  of  telepathy  opens  before  us  a  potential  communication  between 
all  life. 

And  if,  as  our  present  evidence  indicates,  this  telepathic  interoomse 
can  subsist  between  embodied  and  disembodied  souls,  that  law  must 
needs  lie  at  the  very  centre  of  cosmic  evolution.  It  will  be  evolutionary, 
as  depending  on  a  faculty  now  in  actual  course  of  development.  It  w31 
be  cosmic ;  for  it  may — it  almost  must — by  analogy  sul^ist  not  od  this 
planet  only,  but  wherever  in  the  universe  discarnate  and  incarnate  spirits 
may  be  intermingled  or  juxtaposed. 

This  surely  is  a  generalisation  as  vast,  as  impressive,  as  the  human 
mind  can  entertain.  Tradition,  miracle,  personal  emotion ; — ^which  of 
these  ancient  buttresses  is  any  longer  needed  for  the  firmer,  the  scientific 
faith  ?  And  yet,  if  it  be  a  question  of  tradition^  what  single  religion  can 
unite  and  harmonise  oecumenical  tradition  like  this  old-new  creed?    The 
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lore  of  all  countries, — the  sacred  books  of  all  religions,^ the 
Bible  iCselT  indutJed,— are  full  of  psychical  phenomena  which  thus  only 
■n  made  coherent  and  intelligible.  If  there  be  question  of  mirai:l(,  what 
wcred  htftory  can  show  such  strange  apparent  contraventions  of  the 
pfajijc^  order, — such  victories  over  the  grossness  of  matter, — as  our  ob- 
MBVUions  inyolvc  ?— or  (better  still)  can  reduce  all  these  so  convincingly 
UideT  the  realm  of  Higher  Law  ?  While  as  for  personal  emotion  ; — what 
can  tiiere  be  at  oooe  more  intimate  and  more  exalting  than  the  waiting 
mlity  of  converse  with  beloved  and  enfranchised  souls?  So  shall  a 
man  (eel  the  ancient  fellowlabour  deepened,  the  old  kinship  closer 
niU ;  the  earthly  passion  sealed  and  hallowed  by  the  irreversible  judg- 
■em  or  the  Blest 

978-  Among  ihe  cases  of  trance  discussed  in  this  chapter,  we  have 
lund  intimatdy  interwoven  with  the  phenomena  of  possession  many 
ttanoes  of  its  correlative, —ecstasy.  Mrs.  Piper's  fragmentary  utterances 
l.^d  visions  during  her  passage  from  trance  to  waking  life, — utterances 
ind  Tistons  that  fade  away  and  leave  no  remembrance  in  her  waking  self; 
Hoses'  occasional  visions,  his  journeys  in  the  "  spirit  world "  which  he 
recorded  on  returning  to  his  ordinary  consciousness ;  Home's  entrance- 
Bsot  and  converse  with  the  various  controls  whose  messages  he  gave ; — 
ill  these  siiggest  actual  excursions  of  the  incarnate  spirit  from  its  organism. 
Tbc  theoretical  importance  of  these  spiritual  excursions  b,  of  course,  very 
(nu.  it  is,  indeed,  so  great  that  most  men  will  hesitate  to  accept  a 
ihens  v^iich  carries  us  straiubt  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  mysticism; 
which  preaches  "  a  precursory  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place,  as  by 
diiine  tnnspottatioa" 

Vet  I  think  that  this  belief,  although  extreme,  is  not,  at  the  point  to 
irilich  our  evidence  has  carried  us,  in  any  real  way  improbable.  I'o  put 
ifcc  matter  briefly,  if  a  spirit  from  outside  can  enter  the  organism,  the 
tptril  from  inside  can  go  out,  can  change  its  centre  of  perception  and 
■ctioat  to  a  way  less  complete  and  irrevocable  than  the  change  of  death. 
Gotasj  would  thus  be  simply  the  complementary  or  correlative  aspect  of 
i|)ini-coauo).  Such  a  change  need  not  be  a  sfatial  change,  any  more 
ihU)  there  need  be  any  spalial  change  for  the  spirit  which  invades  the 
Nay,  further  -.  if  the  incarnate  spirit  can  in  thiS^ 
!  its  centre  of  perception  in  response  (so  to  say)  lo  a 
;  spirit's  invasion  of  the  organism,  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
ray  It  aboold  not  do  so  on  other  occasions  as  well.  We  are  already 
with  "travelling  clairvoyance,"  a  spirit's  change  of  centre  of 
t  among  the  scenes  of  the  material  world.  May  there  not  be 
I  of  travelling  clairvoyance  to  the  spiritual  world  ?  a  spon- 
"  of  the  centre  of  perception  into  lliat  region  from 
E  discarnate  spirits  seem  now  to  be  able,  on  their  side,  to  com- 
■e  with  growing  freedom  ? 
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The  conception  of  ecstasy — at  once  in  its  most  literal  and  in  its  most 
lofty  sense — has  thus  developed  itself,  almost  insensibly,  from  several 
concurrent  lines  of  actual  modem  evidence.  It  must  still,  of  course,  be 
long  before  we  can  at  all  adequately  separate, — I  can  hardly  say  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  element  in  the  experience,  for  we  have  got 
beyond  the  region  where  the  meaning  of  those  words  is  clear, — ^but  the 
element  In  the  experience  which  is  recognised  and  responded  to  by  spirits 
other  than  the  ecstatic's,  from  the  element  which  belongs  to  his  own 
spirit  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  communion  of 
ecstasy  has  been,  in  preliminary  fashion,  rendered  probable  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  our  whole  inquiry.  We  thus  come  directly  into 
relation  with  the  highest  form  which  the  various  religions  known  to  men 
have  assumed  in  the  past. 

977.  It  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  evidence  for  ecstasy  is 
stronger  than  the  evidence  for  any  other  religious  belief.  Of  all  the 
subjective  experiences  of  religion,  ecstasy  is  that  which  has  been  most 
urgently,  perhaps  to  the  psychologist  most  convincingly,  asserted ;  and  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  religion.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
one  main  indication  of  the  importance  of  a  subjective  phenomenon  found 
in  religious  experience  will  be  the  fact  that  it  is  common  to  all  religions. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  phenomenon,  except  ecstasy,  of  which 
this  can  be  said.  From  the  medicine-man  of  the  lowest  savages  up  to 
St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  with  Buddha  and  Mahomet  on  the  way, 
we  find  records  which,  though  morally  and  intellectually  much  differing, 
are  in  psychological  essence  the  same. 

At  all  stages  alike  we  find  that  the  spirit  is  conceived  as  quitting  the 
body ;  or,  if  not  quitting  it,  at  least  as  greatly  expanding  its  range  of  per- 
ception in  some  state  resembling  trance.  Observe,  moreover,  that  on  this 
view  all  genuine  recorded  forms  of  ecstasy  are  akin,  and  all  of  them 
represent  a  real  fact. 

We  thus  show  continuity  and  reality  among  phenomena  which  have 
seldom  been  either  correlated  with  each  other  or  even  intelligibly  conceived 
in  separation.  With  our  new  insight  we  may  correlate  the  highest  and  die 
lowest  ecstatic  phenomena  with  no  injury  whatever  to  the  highest.  The 
shaman,  the  medicine-man — when  he  is  not  a  mere  impostor-— enters  as 
I  truly  into  the  spiritual  world  as  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul.  Only  he  enters  a 
different  region  thereof;  a  confused  and  darkened  picture  terrifies  instead 
of  exalting  him.  For  us,  however,  the  very  fact  that  we  believe  in  his 
vision  gives  a  new  reality  to  strengthen  and  aid  our  belief  in  the  apostle's 
vision  of  "  the  seventh  heaven." 

"  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  whether  the  seer's  spirit 
In)  severed  for  the  time  from  his  organism  or  no,  such  inlet  and  intio- 
grossion  does  occur. 

It  is  these  subjective  feelings  of  vision  or  inspiration  which  have  to 
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nkny  m«n  formed  the   most  impressive  and  fnjitrul  moments  of  life.  1 

VTiule  not  allowing  an  objective  truth  to  their  revelations,  we  shall  now 
be  prepared  to  admit  a  reality  in  the  subjective  experience.  There  is 
DO  special  point  at  which  we  must  assume  a  barrier  interposed  to  the 
iawftrd  withdrawal  and  onward  urgency  of  man. 

We  need  not  den;  the  transcendental  ecstasy  to  any  of  the  strong 
louls  who  have  claimed  to  feel  it : — to  Elijah  or  to  Isaiah,  to  Plato  or  to 
Plotiaus,  to  St.  John  or  to  St  Paul,  to  Buddha  or  Mahomet,  to  Virgil  or 
Dante,  to  St.  Theresa  or  to  Joan  of  Arc,  to  Kant  or  to  Sweden borg,  to 
Wonisworth  or  to  Tennyson.  Through  many  ages  that  insight  and  that 
taemorjhxve  wrought  their  work  in  many  ways.  The  remembrance  oPj 
ecstuy  bas  inspired  religions,  has  founded  philosophies,  has  lifted  into  , 
sainlcss  heroism  a  simple  girl.  Yet  religions  and  philosophies^as  these  ^ 
ha*c  bithmto  been  known— are  but  balloon-flights  which  have  carried 
Hpante  groups  up  to  the  mountain  summit,  whither  science  at  last  mun 
tnake  her  road  for  all  men  clear.  It  is  by  breach  of  continuity,  by  passing 
from  ODc  element  to  another,  that  they  have  been  able  to  soar  so  high. 
For  •dence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  the  Universe  is  in  fact 
etl  key.  The  task  of  our  race  in  its  maturity  must  be  to  rise  to  those 
mw  heights  with  that  steady  tramp  as  of  legions  along  a  Roman  road 
vfaich  has  already  gathered  in  the  earthly  knowledge  of  earlier  ages 
within  the  pomcerium  of  scientific  law.  The  continuity  of  the  universe, 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  by  us  comprehensible,  must  needs  be  a  con- 
itBuity  of  ebj^airi,  and  for  that  very  reason  of  symMit  inanifestation. 
AD  the  objective  is  symbolic ;  our  daily  bread  is  as  symbolic  as  the 
fnrnitilfe  of  Swedenborg's  heavens  and  hells.  To  our  embodied  souls 
tbe  matter  round  us  seems  real  and  self-existent ;  to  souls  emancipated 
•A  a  but  the  sign  of  the  degree  which  we  have  reached,  and  thus  Ihei 
hi^aesi  Ualc  of  science  must  be  to  link  and  co-ordinate  the  symbols' 
appropriate  to  our  terrene  state  with  the  symbols  appropriate  to  tho' 
icate  imincdiately  aliove  us.  Nay,  one  might  push  this  truth  to  paradox, 
and  maintain  thai  of  ail  earth's  inspired  spirits  it  has  been  the  least 
dmniaed,  ihe  least  lovable,  who  has  opened  the  surest  path  for  men. 
Religioiu  have  risen  and  die  again ;  philosophy,  poetry,  heroism,  answer 
only  buSrectly  the  prime  need  of  men.  Piotinus,  "the  ejgle  soaring 
above  tbe  tomb  of  I'lato,"  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  heavens.  Conquering  and 
CO  oooquer,  the  Maid  rides  on  through  other  worlds  than  ours.  Virgil 
bin*df,  '*  light  among  the  vanished  ages,  star  that  gildeat  yet  this  earthly 
ifcwe.'  SDstams  our  spirit,  as  I  have  said,  but  indirectly,  by  filling  still 
oqr  fountain  of  purest  intellectual  joy.  But  the  prosaic  Swede, — hi^s 
■iff  mind  prickly  with  dogma, — the  opaque  cell-walls  of  his  intelligence 
koded  cloudily  by  the  irradiant  day, — this  m:>n  ns  by  the  very  limitations 
of  bis  faculty,  by  the  practical  humility  of  a  spirit  trained  to  acquire  but 
■*oi  to  generaic  truth,  ^has  awkwardly  laid  the  corner-stone,  grotesquely 
tciched  the  elevation  of  a  temple  which  our  remotest  posterity  will  be 
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upbuilding  and  adorning  still.  For  he  dimly  felt  that  man's  true  passage 
and  intuition  from  state  to  state  depends  not  upon  individual  ecstasy, 
but  upon  comprehensive  law;  while  yet  all  law  is  in  fact  but  symbol; 
adaptation  of  truth  timeless  and  infinite  to  intelligences  of  lower  or  higher 
range. 

978.  In  the  course  of  this  book  I  have  several  times  touched  on 
the  difficult  questions  raised  by  the  incidents  which  have  been  classed 
as  retrocognitive  and  precognitive,^  and  which  seem  to  suggest  a  power 
yet  more  remote  than  telepathy  or  telaesthesia  from  our  ordinary 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  consideration  of  the  problems 
involved  was,  however,  postponed  to  this  chapter,  and  must  now  be 
dealt  with  here. 

In  a  universe  where  instantaneous  gravitation  operates  unexplained — 
where  a  world  of  ether  coexists  with  a  world  of  matter — men's  minds  must 
needs  have  a  certain  openness  to  other  mysterious  transmissions ;  must 
be  ready  to  conceive  other  invisible  environments  or  co-existences,  and  in 
a  sense  to  sit  loose  to  the  conception  of  Space,  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to 
communication  or  cognition.  A  similar  emancipation  from  the  limita- 
tions of  Time  is  more  difficult  We  can,  of  course,  imagine  increased 
powers  of  remembering  the  Past,  of  inferring  the  future.  But  we  can 
hardly  conceive  the  Past  revived,  save  in  some  mind  which  has  directly 
observed  it.  And  to  imagine  the  Future  as  known,  except  by  inference 
and  contingently,  to  any  mind  whatever  is  to  induce  at  once  that  iron 
collision  between  Free  Will  and  **  Fixed  Fate,  Foreknowledge  absolute/' 
from  which  no  sparks  of  light  have  ever  yet  been  struck.  Still  more  un- 
welcome is  the  further  view  that  the  so-called  Future  actually  already 
exists ;  and  that  apparent  time-progression  is  a  subjective  human  sensa- 
tion, and  not  inherent  in  the  universe  as  that  exists  in  an  Infinite  Mind. 

Nor  shall  we  in  fact  find  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  any  very  revolu- 
tionary line  of  explanation.      There  is  one  analogy  which  will  meet 

1  A  more  complete  discussion  of  these  phenomena,  with  numerous  cases  illustimtiii{ 
apparent  stages  in  their  evolution,  and  a  description  of  the  faculties  they  seem  to 
indicate,  summarised  in  a  diagrammatic  scheme,  are  given  in  my  article  on  "Retio- 
cognition  and  Precognition  "  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  xi.  pp.  334-593- 

For  references  to  retrocognitive  cases,  see  sections  072,  668,  788,  809-868,  968, 
also  672  A,  672  B.  See  also  the  accounts  of  retrocognitive  scenes  quoted  in  the 
record  of  Miss  A.'s  crystal  visions  in  626  G.  For  cases  bearing  on  precognition  tee  the 
case  of  Anna  Winsor  (287  A),  where  there  were  predictions  concerning  the  courte  of 
her  disease ;  refer  to  041  F  and  664  A,  where  the  difficulty  of  excluding  the  agency 
of  self-suggestion  is  considered  ;  compare  also  the  cases  given  in  041  H  and  078  F — 
where  prognoses  concerning  other  persons  were  made  correctly  by  hypnotised  subjects 
— and  the  prediction  of  his  aunt's  death  given  in  Mr.  W.'s  automatic  writing,  in  878. 
See  section  426  and  the  Appendices  to  that  section,  also  668  A,  the  cases  in  section 
717  and  717  B,  cases  6,  7,  xi,  and  X2  in  the  experiences  of  Lady  Mabel  Howard, 
861  A ;  also  862  A,  874  A,  927  B,  and  section  968  with  its  Appendices.  Thece  may 
have  been  something  of  prevision  also  in  Professor  Thoulet's  case,  in  980. 
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t  of  our  evidence  (though  not  all),  and  to  which  ne  must  repeatedly 
rccuT  U  our  simplest  guide.  As  is  the  memory  ami  the  foresight  of  a 
child  to  that  of  a  man,  even  such,  1  suggest,  is  the  memory  and  the 
fomigbt  of  the  man's  supraliminal  self  as  compared  to  the  retro- 
cogntttOD  and  the  precognition  exercised  hy  an  intelligence  unrestrained 
by  sensory  limits ; — whether  that  intelligence  belong  to  the  man's  own 
nUiminal  self,  or  to  an  unembodied  human  spirit,  or  possibly  to  spirits 
higher  than  human.  1  maintain  that  in  this  thesis  there  Is  nothing  in- 
credible ; — nay,  that  it  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  belief  in  the  existence 
aoywheie  of  any  extension  of  the  powers  which  we  habitually  exercise. 

If  there  is  a  transcendental  world  at  all,  there  is  a  transcendental  view 
of  Past  and  Future  fuller  and  further-reaching  than  the  empirical ;  and  in 
thai  view  we  may  ourselves  to  some  extent  participate,  either  directly,  as 
bring  ourselves  denizens  all  along  of  the  transcendental  world,  or  indirectly, 
U  receiving  intimations  from  spirits  from  whom  the  shadow  in  which  our 

B  spirits  are  "  half  lost "  has  melted  away. 

Thi*  I  believe  to  be  the  central  reflection  to  which  the  study  of  super- 
il  knowledge  of  Past  and  Future  at  present  points  us  ;  and  I  shall 

fell  utisfied  if  the  evidence  should  persuade  the  reader  that  in  some 

lefined  fashion  we  share  at  moments  in  this  transcendental  purview. 
At  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  we  share  it,  the  difficulties  are  just 
thote  which  meet  us  when,  in  any  other  group  of  our  phenomena,  we  try 
to  distinguish  between  the  activity  of  the  automatist's  own  spirit,  and  of 
otbcT' ipiTits,  embodied  or  unembodied,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  VVorld-Soul 
or  of  Intelligences  finite,  but  above  anthropomorphic  personification. 

979.  The  general  characteristic  of  these  occurrences  is  to  show  lu 
IngmcnU  of  knowledge  coming  to  us  in  obscure  and  often  symbolical 
■ajn,  attd  extending  over  a  wider  tract  of  time  than  any  faculty  known  to 
«  eao  be  itretched  to  cover.  On  the  one  side  there  is  rftreeogmfifH,  or 
knowledge  of  the  past,  extending  hack  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary 
metnory ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  pmagnitien,  or  knowledge  of  the 
futarc.  cxtwiding  onwards  beyond  the  scope  of  our  ordinary  inference. 

In  each  direction,  indeed,  there  are  certain  landmarks  ;  the  regression 
and  tbe  progression  alike  seem  to  develop  gradually,  and  to  follow  lines 
which  we  can  learn  to  recognise.  In  the  direction  of  the  Past  we  begin 
wiih  hypennnesia ; — our  first  siep  lies  in  the  conception  that  what  has  once 
teea  presented  to  our  sensory  field,  although  never  gathered  into  what  we 
deea  our  conscious  perception,  may  nevertheless  have  l)ecn  perceived 
and  KtaiDcd  by  the  subliminal  self.  It  is  parity  through  dri.-am  and  partly 
by  ntofDBlic  artifices  that  this  fact  is  realised  ;  and  those  same  dreams, 
(bow  same  artifices  of  script  or  vision,  presently  carry  us  a  step  further, 
ind  nrveal  a  knowledge  which  must  have  come  from  the  memories  of 
oibrr  living  persons,  or  (as  1  hold)  of  departed  spints.  Then  in  another 
ditectioD  A  less  direct  source  of  knowledge  opens  out:  living  organisms, 
vat  own  at  others',  disclose  (in  ways  unknown  to  biology)  the  history 
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implicate  in  their  structure;  objects  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
organisms  preserve  their  trace ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  even 
inorganic  nature  could  still  be  made,  so  to  say,  luminescent  with  the  age- 
long story  of  its  past.  Or  it  may  even  be  that  some  retrocognitive  picture 
is  presented  which  we  may  discover  to  be  veracious,  but  with  which  we 
can  discern  no  spiritual  or  material  link ;  as  though  a  page  of  the  cosmic 
record  had  been  opened  to  us  at  random,  and  had  closed  again  without 
sign  or  clue. 

980.  And  next  let  us  look  forward  into  the  Future ; — across  that  im- 
palpable, almost  imaginary  line  of  the  Present  Moment,  which  for  us  is 
the  greatest  reality  of  all.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  time-confusion 
which  we  find  is  a  confusion  affecting  that  present  moment  itself ;  namely, 
that  sensation  of  already  remembering  what  is  happening  or  is  just  about 
to  happen  to  which  some  authors  have  applied  the  too.  wide  term 
paramnesia^  but  for  which  promnesia  seems  a  more  exact  and  distinctive 
name.^  Next  we  have  the  wide  range  oi  suggestive  phenomena,  where  the 
subliminal  self  possesses  knowledge  of  the  future  unshared  by  the  supra- 
liminal ;  since  the  subliminal  self  has  in  fact  wound  up  the  organism  to 
strike  a  given  note  at  a  given  hour.  Self-suggestion  in  turn  merges  into 
organic  prevision  ;  where  the  subliminal  self  foresees  what  will  happen — 
not  in  consequence  of  any  determining  effort  of  its  own,  but  by  virtue  of 
its  deeper  knowledge  of  the  organism  and  of  the  changes  which  that 
organism  must  by  physiological  laws  undergo.  This  organic  prevision  may 
lead  us  far ;  but  as  it  grows  more  distant  and  complex,  involving  more  and 
more  of  a  man's  future  environment^  as  well  as  of  his  future  organic  history^ 
it  merges  into  a  form  of  precognition  which  cannot  depend  on  insight 
into  material  bodies  alone. 

We  now  proceed,  that  is  to  say,  along  a  line  which  is  an  extension  of 
ordinary  intellectual  inference.  First  comes  h3rperaesthetic  inference; — 
that  enlarged  span  of  anticipation  which  acuter  sensory  impressions 
permit ;  as  a  sensitive  patient  will  be  able  to  predict  her  doctor's  visit 
when  his  step  is  merely  heard  in  the  street,  although  others  cannot 
recognise  that  step  until  it  is  close  to  the  bedroom  door.  Then  comes  an 
obscure  point  where  this  hyperaesthesia  seems  to  pass  into  tebesthesia; — 
where  sensory  perception  seems  to  cease,  and  supersensory,  telepathic,  or 
clairvoyant  perception  to  begin. 

Well  then,  when  we  have  definitely  passed  from  the  sensory  to  the 
transcendental  mode  of  perception,  it  is  probable  that  our  power  of  infer- 
ence as  to  the  future  will  be  greatly  enlarged  We  cannot,  indeed,  guess 
how  far  this  enlargement  will  extend.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  to 
forbid  us  to  regard  all  precognitions  as  the  result  of  this  wider  outlook  of 
the  subliminal  self.     (See  980  A.) 

>  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  illustrative  cases,  see  pp.  341-347  of  my 
irtfcltt  on  "The  Subliminal  Self:  Retrocognition  and  Precognition,"  in  Proetedingt 
HJ'.K.,  voL  xi. 
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9BL  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  draw  the  line  al  which  this  telssihetic  in- 
ference ceases.  If  1  do  still  look  further  for  other  sources  of  precognition, 
tbia  it  patxiy  because  in  some  cases  I  think  that  ttiete  is  actua)  evidence 
tfau  ibe  precognition  comes  from  a  disembodied  intelligence;  and  parily 
who  oj>  the  wider  ground  that  1  distrust  all  explanations  which  give  lo 
ami,  embodied  or  disembodied,  any  monopoly  of  the  transcendental 
world.  The  simplicity  of  our  instinctive  anthropomorphism  is  not  the 
tanpUdty  of  truth ; — it  is  no  more  so,  when  we  are  thus  dealing  with 
ioiclbgcfices  which  may  be  far  above  our  ken.  than  when  the  savage 
asctibes  to  a  man-like  demon  the  movements  and  influences  of  gross 
lauimatc  things. 

But  lirst,  as  I  have  said,  1  ascribe  some  precognitions  to  the  reasoned 
iocaigbi  oi  disembodied  spirits,  just  as  I  ascribe  some  retrocognitions  to 
tbeir  surviving  memory.  1  have  tried  to  show  ground  for  believing  that 
tiKBc  fpirils  have  a  continued  knowledge  of  some  earthly  affairs ;  and  if 
Ifaey  bate  such  knowledge,  and  can  show  us  that  they  have  it,  they  may 
protimably  reveal  to  us  also  their  not  infallible  inferences  from  what  they 
know. 

Thos  far  I  have  been  indicating  roads  along  which  I  fancy  that  believers 
in  any  kind  of  transcendental  faculty  will  some  day  be  forced  to  travel. 
Wbai  follows  is  a  speculation,  or  suspicion,  which  no  record  or  experi- 
neon  of  ours  can  prove,  but  whion  seems  to  me  to  loom  bthind  them 
■U.  I  luspect,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  wider  purview,  wiser  inference 
tloae,  ibal  finite  minds,  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  have  attained  to 
knowkd^  erf  what  yet  must  be.  I  imagine  that  the  Continuity  of  the 
Univene  is  complete  ;  and  that  therefore  the  hierarchy  of  intelligences 
bcuveea  oar  minds  and  the  World-Soul  is  infinite;  and  that  somewhere 
in  tfau  MCent  a  point  is  reached  where  our  conception  of  time  loses 
in  aocitttomcd  meaning,  I'o  Plato's  "  Speciator  of  ail  Time  and  of  all 
'  ibeie  may  l)e  no  barrier  between  Then  and  Now,  Thc_ 
,  of  course,  is  familiar  enough  to  philosophical  speculation.  The 
r  >■  that  tbia,  with  many  oiber  ideas  which  have  hitherto  floated 
f  imter  apicrt  pkiloiofhia,  like  helium  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
,  titar  now  conceivably  be  tested  in  earthly  laboratories  and  used 
f  a  working  explanation  for  undeniable  facts. 

.     Reluming  now  to  the  question  of  retrocognition,  let  us  consider 
I  extent  our  knowledge  of  the  Past  will  sometimes  open  itself 
i  ihe  familiar  bounds.     We  may  begin  by  inquiring  in  what  ways  we 
rily  and  normally  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  Past.     U'e  acquire 
I  knowledge  partly  from  direct  personal  memory,  and   partly  from 
dive  inference  based  on  what  wc  see  or  hear.     We  might,  indeed, 
e  ntetnory  as  an  acquisition  of  fresh  potential  changes  of  conscious- 
ant  with  changes  in  our  organism,  which  imply  certain  past 
la  ■■  tbeir  cause.     But  this  definition,  which  sounds  natural  enough 
a  applied  to  diffused  or  organic  memories,  sucli  as  the  cricketer's 
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memory  of  the  feel  of  the  bat,  would  seem  pedantic  if  applied  to  the 
minute  cerebral  changes  which  accompany  the  learning  of  a  new  £ict.  In 
such  a  case  we  ignore  in  common  speech  the  real  organic  change  which 
the  learning  of  any  fact  implies  in  us,  and  we  merely  refer  to  the  specialised 
sensory  channel  through  which  the  information  comes  to  us — as  hearing, 
reading,  and  so  forth.  In  a  vague  but  quite  intelligible  way,  we  thus  mark 
off  organic  memory  from  definite  sensory  or  intellectual  memories. 

In  our  inquiry  into  retrocognition  it  will  be  well  to  keep  roughly  to 
some  division  of  this  sort,  and  to  begin  by  inquiring  into  the  extensions 
which  seem  to  be  given  to  organic  memory. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  eoocabk 

memory — that  which  we  can  summon  up  and  use  at  will — and  that  much 

ampler  memory  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist,  in  some  potential  form 

at  least,  imprinted  upon  our  organism.     The  faint  and  crude  recollections 

of  sensations  and  movements,  which  are  all  that  we  can  call  into  ordinary 

consciousness,  would  be  far  from  enabling  us  to  recognise  sensations,  or 

to  repeat  movements,  as  we  actually  do  recognise  and  repeat  them.     The 

-^  study  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  moreover,  has  shown  us  how  these  potential 

or  latent  memories  may  be  grasped  and  used.   |The  increased  power  over 

the  oiganism  which  the  subject  under  suggestion  shows  necessarily  implies 

an  increased  memory  of  the  organism's  past ;  the  hyperboulia,  as  I  have 

termed  it,  is  hypermnesia  as  well     That  wider  will-power,  indeed,  is 

probably  no  more  aware  of  the  exact  mechanism  which  it  employs  in  its 

control  of  secretions,  &c.,  than  I  am  of  the  exact  mechanism  by  which  I 

raise  my  hand  to  my  head.    And,  similarly,  €he  h3rpnotic  memory  is 

probably  itself  very  shallow  as  compared  to  what  a  complete  summation  of 

jtU  the  lapsed  memories  of  the  organism  might  be:i    But  already  we  find 

it  descending  deeply  to  gland  and  blood-vessel,  im^icated  as  these  are  in 

<stigmatisation  and  similar  phenomena,  and  we  can  draw  no  clear  line 

v'  below  which  all  organic  consciousness  must  cease,  and  memory  must 

'^^become  no  more  than  a  metaphor. 

We  cannot  draw  such  a  line,  I  say,  either  on  the  basis  of  smallness  of 
magnitude  or  of  remoteness  in  time.y  We  cannot  assert  that  organic 
memory  may  not  inhere  in  a  single  cell  or  neuron,  or  even  in  a  smgle 
living  molecule.  Neither  can  we  assert  that  organic  memory  cannot  be 
prolonged  backwards  before  birth.  Birth,  indeed,  is  but  an  incident  in 
each  organism's  history ;  that  organism  has  an  embryonic  life  before  birdi, 
— and  a  pre-embryonic  life  in  countless  lines  of  ancestry.  Althc^h  we 
no  longer  say  with  the  "  traducianist ''  schoolmen  that  Adam's  body 
included  not  only  his  own  soul  but  the  souls  of  all  his  descendants,  we 
still  trace  to  ancestors  more  remote  than  Adam  characteristics  which  efen 
now  influence  our  psychical  life. 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  the  life-experiences  of  each  organism  modify 
by  what  we  regard  as  purely  physiological  transmission  the  characteristics 
of  its  descendants.    The  rude  suggestion  (so  to  term  it)  of  the  amputated 
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h,  or  other  injoi;,  is  commonly  not  accepted  by  the  offspring ;  the 
anbryo  derelops  una^ected  by  the  shock  which  the  parent  has  undergone 
pTVioasly  to  the  act  of  union.  But  if  that  shock  fall  upon  the  mother 
daring  the  embryo's  life,  and  if  it  chance— (in  post-natal  suggestions  also 
thete  sMms  much  of  what  we  must  needs  call  e/iniux  in  this) — if  it  chance 
to  read)  (he  mother's  subliminal  self  in  effective  fashion,  it  may  then 
itself  to  the  embryo,  and  imprint  upon  the  child  the  organic 
of  the  mother's  emotion  of  admiration,  disgust,  or  fear.  No  oae 
doubts  ihit  form  of  heredity  when  it  is  exhibited  on  a  striking  scale, — as 
»iih  children  bom  during  the  aianns  of  a  siege,  or  of  the  Reign  of  Tcttot 
iD  Fnocc  And  1  believe  that  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that' 
ifolated  and  momentary  suggestions — as  the  sight  of  a  crushed  ankte  or  , 
finger — may  produce  a  definite  localised  effect  on  the  embryo  in 
the  same  way  as  a  hypnotic  suggestion  may  produce  a  localised 
secretion.' 
If,  then,  we  thus  hnd  imprinted  on  the  child's  organism  such  a  con- 
specialised  memory  of  perhaps  an  almost  instantaneous  emotion 
of  tfae  mother's,  we  must  surely  suspect  that  his  organism  may  contain 
■lao  some  inborn  memories  less  conspicuous  and  more  purely  cerebral 
tfakn  tuch  ■  gross  phenomenon  as  a  mark  on  the  face  or  a  deformed  finger. 
And  by  ibb  new  route  we  shall  come  round  again  to  something  like  the 
imtdtt  uErai  of  certain  philosophical  systems.  Nor  can  we  absolutely 
limit  toch  tnflaeoce  to  the  actual  parent  organism  alone.  For  aught  we 
kaov,  the  "  germ-plasin  '' — whatsoever  may  be  the  continuous  link  of  all 
fenentions — may  be  capable  of  reacting  to  psychical  suggestions  as  sensi- 
tntij  U  the  embryo.  The  shaping  forces  which  have  made  our  bodies 
■od  our  minds  what  they  are  may  always  have  been  partly  psychical  forces, 
— frooi  tbc  first  liring  slime-speck  to  the  complex  intelligences  of  to-day. 
This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion  which  I  have  made 
that  the  human  spirit's  supernormal  powers  of  telepathy  and 
are  survivals  from  the  powers  which  that  spirit  once  exercised 
in  a  ttkDScendental  world.  It  may  well  be  that  the  spirit,  already  modified 
by  cosmic  experiences  dating  back  to  infinity,  may  inform  the  body  already 
Bodiflcd  by  terrene  experiences  dating  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  life 
oo  oat  pUnet.  Both  the  old  tradudanist  and  the  old  tiansmigrationist 
view  would  thus  possess  a  share  of  truth ;  and  the  actual  man  would  be 
the  result&nl  not  only  of  intermingling  heredities  on  father's  and  mother's 
Mde,  but  of  intermingling  heredities,  one  of  planetary  and  one  of  cosmic 
•cope. 

hning  on  from  hereditary  or  pre-natal  memories,  through  the  various 
.'»er  types, — *x  tbe  organic  memory  of  impressions  received  by  each  man 
-rmg  his  own  past  life ;  the  occasional  sudden  revival  of  a  series  of  life- 
-j^aaio*  both  swifter  and  fuller  than  conscious  effort  could  have  supphed  : 
u«s  of  ecmnesia,  where  the  recent  impressions  are  suppressed  in  favour 
■  Sec  V0I.  L,  6tS  >ni)  BM  Jl.  B,  and  0. 
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of  the  old ;  cases  where  the  hysteric  under  skilful  hypnotic  treatment  can 
recall  and  reveal  the  long-forgotten  incident  which  started  her  malady ; — 
we  may  place  next  cases  of  clairvoyant  insight  into  the  organic  condition 
of  an  absent  person.  Here  we  come  to  a  definitely  supernormal  power ; 
and  it  is  a  power  which  claims  to  involve  both  backward  and  forward 
knowledge  such  as  actual  medical  examination  of  the  patient  could  not 
attain.  There  are  further  cases  in  which  a  definite  fact  in  a  man's  life  has 
become  known  supemormally ;  or  sometimes  a  recent  event  unconnected 
with  the  percipient  is  revealed ;  and  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  trance 
communications  where  knowledge  of  the  past  is  claimed  to  proceed  from 
some  more  or  less  definite  disembodied  intelligence.  Supernormal  retro- 
cognition  depends,  it  appears,  on  the  perception  by  us  of  knowledge 
contained  in  other  minds,  embodied  or  disembodied,  and  possibly  on  the 
absorption  by  us  of  knowledge  afloat,  so  to  say,  in  the  Universe ; — which 
may  be  grasped  by  our  spirit's  outreaching,  or  which  may  fall  on  us  like 
dew, 

963.  Coming  now  to  precognitions,  we  must  first  observe  that  there 
are  many  where  what  looks  like  knowledge  of  the  future  can  be  analysed 
into  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  what  actually  exists. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  phenomena — "  monitions  **  as  we  may  term 
them — which  in  common  parlance  are  often  spoken  of  as  /r^monitions,  and 
used  as  a  t3rpe  of  knowledge  of  the  future,  where  it  is  nevertheless  plain 
that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  somewhat  extended  perception  of  near  facts. 

These  monitions — of  which  several  instances  were  given  in  818-826, — 
range  from  incidents  so  trivial  and  momentary  that  it  would  seem  absurd 
to  ascribe  them  to  anything  more  dignified  than  a  barely  subliminal 
stratum  of  the  percipient's  own  consciousness,  up  to  important  warnings 
which  claim  the  authority  of  some  departed  but  still  watchful  friend. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  series  come  the  obscure  intimations  which 
restrain  us  from  action  on  grounds  which  perhaps  are  only  just  forgotten 
and  still  by  effort  recoverable.  The  chess  player,  returning  after  various 
trains  of  calculation  to  the  temptation  of  a  specious  move,  will  dimly  feel 
a  sense  of  restraint; — *'I  must  not  do  t/tat,  though  I  cannot  recollect 
why.**  Sometimes  this  subliminal  warning  presents  itself  as  a  physical 
hesitation ; — the  hand  refusing  to  execute  an  order  which  is  really  un- 
reasonable ; — and  which  is  felt  to  be  such  so  soon  as  some  trivial  recent 
fiEict  is  remembered.     (See  818  A.) 

One  step  further,  and  we  have  an  actual  externalised  hallucination  of 
touch  checking  the  inconsiderate  action.     (See  818  B.) 

Next  we  come  to  monitions  based  upon  a  fact  apparently  not  forgotten 
merely,  but  never  known ;  a  fact  lying  demonstrably  beyond  the  normal 
sensory  cognisance  of  the  percipient 

A  fact  beyond  his  normal  sensory  cognisance,  I  say ;  but  obviously 
before  we  assume  that  he  has  perceived  that  fact  in  a  transcendental  or 
telassthetic  fashion,  we  must  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  hyperaes- 
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^^Msia. — lor  an  extension  of  the  bodily  senses  which  may  include  this  1 

ttnage  knoirledge  within  its  range.  Nay,  more ;  our  se:irch  for  possible 
hypeneUhesia  is  bound  to  be  much  wider  than  any  search  which  the 
phjsiolopst  is  likely  thus  far  to  have  found  worth  his  pains.  His  interest 
hai  lain  in  deRnite  measurable  extensions  of  the  higher  senses,  rather 
thaji  in  obscure  and  novel  sensations  which  led  to  00  clear  end.  It  is 
fot  these  last,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  our  special  duty  to  search. 
We  ha»c  obscure  and  novel  lacts  to  explain,  and  before  we  confidently 
assign  tbem  to  psychical  and  transcendental  causes,  we  must  try  and 
tfairtk  of  everything  which  the  human  body  might  conceivably  discern 
or  discoTcr. 

I  say  "the  body"  rather  than  "the  senses";  for  we  must  go  back  in  oui 
tDquiry  (though  of  course  without  expectation  of  immediate  success)  to  an 
ancesttaJ  condition  far  anterior  to  any  senses  which  we  now  know.  We 
But  go  back  to  the  fir^t  germ  of  life,  and  in  place  of  merely  crediting  it 
with  "briubility,"  which  is  all  the  power  of  reaction  which  it  can  actualty| 
ifaow  to,  we  must  credit  it  with  all  the  potentialities  which  the  history  ofl 
in  desccndanti  teaches  us  to  infer  as  already  latent  in  it.  We  know  into! 
bow  wide  a  gamut  of  feeling  the  germ's  vague  internal  sensation,  its  vague 
extenta]  sensation,  have  diffused  and  specialised  themselves  in  man.  We 
diotljr  conjecture  into  what  other  rays  the  spectrum  of  that  dim  primal 
glean  of  consciousness  has  been  fanned  out  in  animals  other  than  man. 
And  we  may  feel  assured  also,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  all  the 
knoim  or  guessed  sensations  of  men  and  animals  are  but  a  small  selection 
from  the  range  of  sensations  potentially  educible  from  the  vague  panas- 
tJmia, — so  to  term  it, — of  the  prima!  germ.  Average  experience  within 
aversge  limits — that  is  all  that  our  known  senses  cover.  If  the  stimulus 
be  100  weak,  we  are  liable  to  mistake  the  sense  through  which  it  comes  to 
as :  if  it  be  too  strong,  we  are  hable  to  feel  a  mere  distress  or  bewildcr- 
ment,  ttot  referred  to  any  definite  sense.  It  is  surely  conceivable,  then, 
thai  all  our  known  sensibilities  may  form  merely  a  kind  of  bull's  eye ; — 
the  plAoe  where  outer  and  inner  influences  oftenest  touch  our  central 
Bcaaorian ;— while  round  this  bull's-eye  all  kinds  of  unclassified  obscure 
■enwtfwns  probably  scatter. 

It  follows  that  when  we  have  to  explain  very  strange  perceptions  we 
must  be  00  the  look-out,  not  only  for  the  hyperesthesia  of  known  senses, 
but  also  for  that  more  generalised  form  of  hyperesthesia  which  may  involve 
•enaes  (penpberal  or  central)  as  yet  incipient  and  unrecognised,  although 
itfll  depen<£ngon  the  material  world. ^a  wider  selection  from  the  potential 
pwneMbeiia  of  the  primal  germ.  There  may—there  must — be  evolution 
Hill  going  on  in  us  in  relation  to  our  material  as  well  as  to  our  transceo- 
dcntal  enrirooment.  and  we  must  not  claim  phenomena  for  the  latter 
wttboul  taking  account  of  the  former  as  welL 

Oocfl  more,  we  must  remember  that  the  assumed  new  sensitivities, 
pfartical  and  tnuscendental,  may  be  linked  together  in  ways  quite  unknown 
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to  us.  The  S3msesthesise,  which  have  only  of  late  years  been  noted 
between  the  ordinary  senses — of  which  "coloured  audition,"  or  sound- 
seeing,  is  the  accepted  type — may  be  carried  yet  further,  and  may  connect 
in  unlooked-for  ways  man's  responses  to  his  physical  and  to  his  trans- 
cendental environments.  There  will  be  nothing  to  surprise  us  if  the  same 
percipient  should  receive  a  number  of  subliminal  intimations,  of  which 
some  are  to  be  referred  to  hyperaesthesia  and  some  to  telaesthesia,  or  to 
telepathy  from  the  living  or  from  the  dead. 

I  have  said  that  hypersesthesia  may  be  peripheral  or  central ; — that  is  to 
say,  that  it  may  consist  in  the  heightened  perception  of  sensations  coming 
from  outside  our  organism,  or  from  within  the  brain.  I  have  already 
given  (820-823)  some  cases  of  apparent  telaesthesia,  or  of  apparent  pre- 
vision, which  may  possibly,  though  by  no  means  certainly,  be  referable  to 
an  extension  of  the  external  senses. 

From  these  cases  of  possible  hypersesthesia  of  the  external  senses  we 
may  make  our  transition  to  central  hyperaesthesia,  a  heightening  of  inner 
sensations  to  a  point  where  the  future  history  of  the  organisation  can  be 
guessed  or  divined  with  unusual  distinctness.  This  is  virtually  but  another 
aspect  of  the  knowledge  of  intimate  processes  which  self-suggestion  has  so 
often  shown.  If  the  subliminal  self  can  induce  or  arrest  changes  in  the 
organism,  it  may  well  be  able  also  to  foresee  such  changes  when  they  are 
approaching  through  natural  causes.  In  whatever  direction  we  have  seen 
suggestion  operate,  in  that  direction  may  we  expect  to  see  organic  predic- 
tion operate  also.  Thus,  for  instance,  suggestion  has  produced  fointing, 
and  also  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  we  have  cases  of  precisely  similair 
predictions  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  339;  and  vol.  xi.  p. 
426),  or  even  predictions  of  death  (see  426  A). 

984.  This  seems  to  show  that  a  man's  subliminal  self  may  sometimes 
perceive  his  own  approaching  death,  and  may  transmit  this  knowledge  to 
the  empirical  self,  sometimes  by  aid  of  a  hallucination.  Now  we  know 
that  the  subliminal  self  may  sometimes  communicate  to  other  persons 
knowledge  which  it  cannot  or  does  not  communicate  to  its  own  empirical 
self.  This  is  familiar  enough  in  h3rpnotic  experiments,  or  in  spontaneous 
automatic  script,  which  script  may  be  (for  instance)  written  in  a  positioD 
turned  away  from  the  automatist,  and  may  remain  unknown  to  him, 
although  its  content  must  have  come  from,  or  passed  through,  his  own 
deeper  being.  We  know  also  that  an  agent  has  sometimes  succeeded  in 
transmitting  a  phantasmal  image  of  himself  to  a  percipient  at  a  distance^ 
without  knowing  whether  he  has,  in  fact,  been  successful  or  na 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  to  show  that 
the  subliminal  self  ever  reveals  the  approach  of  death,  not  to  its  own 
empirical  self,  but  to  other  persons ; — showing,  perhaps,  by  a  phantasmal 
image,  the  source  from  which  the  information  comes. 

To  this  question  we  have  some  ground  for  returning  an  affirmative 
answer,  for  my  readers  will  remember  that  there  are  vanoos  cases  irbett 
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the  phantom  of  a  person  destined  soon  to  die  has  been  seen  by  a  per- 
cq)icnt  It  •  distsnce ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  apparition  depends 
upoa  the  deoident's  own  supraliminal  effort.  On  the  contrary.  It  often 
appears  while  he  is  asleep  or  in  a  comatose  condition  (se^  e.g.,  cases  in 
Ptvittdingi  S.P.R.,  vol.  li-  pp.  440-454). 

While  there  are  thus  many  precognitions  which  are  in  vanous  ways 
OpUcable  without  postulating  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  future,  since 
they  may  be  due  only  to  some  kind  of  inference  from  a  knowledge  of 
caistiag  focts  wider  than  our  own,  it  is  passible  that  other  cases  may  be 
due  to  inferenoc  of  some  supernormal  kind,— some  perception  of  the 
(otarc  iDOie  direct  than  any  which  oui  ordinary  minds  enjoy.  Such  are 
KMna  of  the  d^eam- predictions  quoted  in  the  Appendices  to  section  42S 
Isee  vol.  ■■  pp.  401-413).  It  is  conceivable  that  predictions  of  these  and 
other  types  may  be  communicated  by  disembodied  spirits,  to  whom  may 
also  be  attiibuted  the  cases  that  suggest  an  unseen  guidance  or  protection 
(we  ffll  and  the  cases  given  at  the  end  of  663  A). 

980.    Finally,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  which 
coowa  to  a  man  from  no  individuated,  or  at  least  from  no  human  source ; 
wfaidi  b  ou  longer  inference  but  tlie  reflection  of  Reality  itself  j  of  the  , 
World-Soul  as  the  Futuie  ;  of  a  pre-existent  Cosmorama  of  intiniie  fates,  j 

But  before  turning  to  this  last  line  of  reflection,  1  must  say  a  few 
wonla  as  to  the  relation  of  cur  evidence  to  the  problem  of  Free  Will. 
Here  [  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  even  in  this  time-worn  con- 
traveny  it,  1  think,  absoluteiy  novel.  It  is  that  we  have  now  a  possibility 
of  n*flti»E  the  question  between  iibeny  and  determination  a  matter  of 
actaal  caperiment. 

Let  u*  put  that  old  question  in  this  specific  form  1  "  Is  there  evidence 
thai  any  power  can  show  me  a  picture  involving  my  own  (so-calted) 
vohntiry  Ktions  in  the  future,  which  picture  1  cannot  by  any  effort  in  1 
the  nialleat  degree  hinder  from  becoming  actual  fact  ?  " 

Fgr  mere  ordinary  prevision  this  would  of  course  be  impossible.  But 
*c  fakvc  here  cenain  foteshado wings  which  depend  on  no  ordinary  pre- 
viaioa,  and  which  are  more  wholly  outside  ourselves  than  any  information 
of  cqaUIy  definite  character  which  we  can  otherwise  receive.  1  he  scenes 
or  Matementa  thus  given  in  complete  detail  seem  sometimes  to  be  fulfilled 
wttb  equal  complcieness.  But  must  they,  or  must  any  of  them,  inevitably 
be  thua  fulfilled  ?  Here  it  is  that  a  possibility  of  cKpetiment  comes  in. 
Ibe  experimenl  indeed  cannot  be  conclusive  either  way.  But  suppose 
that — as  in  some  folklore  story — we  were  to  make  vigorous  cITort  to  avert 
MOe  laddent,  and  were  yet  to  hnd  that  incident  fulhl  itself,  perhaps  by 
dmt  o(  thai  very  cfTort,  exactly  after  the  dreaded  fashion, — should  we  not 
then  ba<re  aome  reason  to  infer  that  eaith-Life  was  not  really  modifiable  by 
aythmg  which  we  feel  as  free-will  ? 

AMaming  such  a  result  of  otir  expctiment,  anal<^  would  at  once 
'^ot  a  further  possibility.     For  our  hfe  on  earth  would  then  be  seen  to 
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esemble  the  experience  of  the  hypnotised  subject,  fulfilling  unwittingly  in 
waking  hours  the  suggestions  previously  made  to  him  in  the  trance.  We 
.  should  ask  whether  in  our  own  history  some  epoch  may  have  existed  in 
which  a  self-suggestion  may  have  been  given  which  could  similarly  domi- 
nate our  earthly  career.  Our  complex  organism,  the  result  of  a  long  pre- 
vious history,  is  felt  to  restrict  our  so-called  voluntary  action  within  narrow 
limits ;  and  if  we  possess  also  a  soul  independent  of  the  body,  it  is  surely 
likely  that  the  soul's  previous  history  also — for  some  previous  history  any 
entity  so  highly  specialised  as  a  man's  soul  must  have  had — may  exercise 
a  determining  influence,  even  more  profound  than  the  organism's  influ- 
ence, upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  this  incarnation.  There  may,  in 
short,  be  a  kind  of  alternating  personality,  expressing  itself  first  in  an  in- 
corporeal and  then  in  a  corporeal  state,  in  such  a  way  that  the  incorporeal 
state  is  the  deeper  and  the  more  permanent,  and  that  suggestions  thence 
derived  influence  corporeal  life,  although  the  empirical  consciousness 
which  governs  that  life  may  never  know  it. 

This  idea,  of  course,  is  not  new  to  religion  or  to  philosophy,  in  East 
or  West,  and  it  has  long  since  been  suggested  that  our  earthly  exist- 
ence may  be  the  inevitable  sequel  of  our  past  eternity ;  a  predestined 
pilgrimage  on  which  our  true  soul  looks  with  calm  content,  since  not  one 
of  earth's  phantom  sorrows  can  find  her  unwilling  or  strike  her  unaware. 
The  soul  foretaught,  the  body  forewrought, — ^these  will  move  onwards  as 
they  must  and  may  ;  but  meanwhile  the  problem  of  Liberty  and  Necessity 
will  no  longer  be  one  for  earthly  experience  to  discuss ;  it  will  be  lifted 
into  a  pre-natal  region,  among  the  secrets  of  the  transcendental  world. 
All  this  must  be  conceived  as  possible ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  our 
^  evidence  thus  far  collected  does  in  fact  make  for  this  view  of  pre-deter- 
mined  earthly  fates.     Rather  we  have  seen  that  in  many  cases  monitions 
have  averted  incidents  which  would  doubtless  have  occurred  had  the  per- 
cipiaot  received  no  warning.    And  where  dangers  have  been  foreshown 
and  yet  not  averted,  this  seems  often  to  have  been  because  no  adequate 
effort  was  made  to  avert  them.    The  problem  which  our  narratives  more 
urgently  suggest  is  how  to  reconcile  so  much  foreknowledge  with  so  modi 
freedom.     I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  this  problem  of  free  human 
wills  amid* the  predictable  operations  of  unchanging  law  may  resemble  the 
problem  of  molecular  motion  amid  molar  calm.     Clear  and  stable  is  for 
us  the  diamond ;  the  dewdrop  is  clear  and  still ;  yet  within  their  tranquil 
clarity  a  myriad  molecules  jostle  in  narrow  orbits,  or  speed  on  an  uncom- 
puted  way.     So  to  "the  spectator  of  all  Time  and  of  all  Existence" 
may  the  Cosmos  be  "as  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite";  and  yet 
man's  petty  hopes  and  passions  may  make  endless  turmoil  among  its 
minutest  elements  and  in  its  infinitesimal  grains.     Those  movements,  too, 
must  be  ruled  by  unknown  law  ;  yet  on  a  wide  view  they  will  average  out, 
and  will  admit  of  predictions  fulfilled  immutably,  and  overriding  the  small 
Wills  of  men. 
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9B6.  Once  more,  and  from  a  different  standpoint.  Few  men  have 
metered  long  on  these  problems  of  Past  and  Future  without  wondering 
■  Past  or  Future  be  in  very  truth  more  than  a  name — whether 
y  not  be  apprehending  as  a  stream  of  sequence  that  which  is  an 
I  of  co-existence,  and  slicing  our  subjective  years  and  centuries 
5  and  absolute  things-  The  precognitions  dealt  with  here, 
\,  batdlj  overpass  the  life  of  the  individual  percipient  Lei  us  keep 
11  ipon,  and  let  us  imagine  that  a  whole  earth-Hfe  is  in  reality 
I  ibcoiuielf  inslanuineous  although  an  infinitely  complex  phenomenon. 
t  us  suppose  that  my  transcendental  self  discerns  with  equal  directness 
i  immediacy  every  elemeni  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  that  ray  empirical 
Mif  receives  each  elemeni  mediately  and  through  media  involving  dif- 
fcRnt  tales  of  retardation  ;  just  as  1  receive  the  lightning  more  quickly 
das  the  thunder.  May  not  then  seventy  years  intervene  between  my 
pcKeptituu  of  birth  and  death  as  easily  as  seven  seconds  between  my  per- 
oepcions  of  the  flash  and  peal  P  And  may  not  some  inlet-communicatioD 
tt coaadoMsnesa  etuble  the  wider  self  to  call  to  the  narrower,  the  more 
oenml  to  the  more  external,  "  At  such  an  hour  this  shock  will  reach  you  I 
Littea  foe  the  nearing  roar  ! " 

And  thinking  thus  of  the  Universe  as  no  mere  congeries  of  individual 
e^teneoccs,  but  as  3  plenum  of  infinite  knowledge  of  which  all  souls  form 
part,  we  come  to  count  less  and  less  upon  having  to  deal  exclusively  with 
indiigeDoes  individualised  like  our  own.  Our  limitations  of  personality 
i  less  apply  to  spirits  drawing  more  directly  upon  the  essential 
f  ot  things.  The  definite  intelligences  which  have  crystallised,  so  to 
r,  oat  of  the  psychical  vapour  may  even  for  us  become  again  partly  sub- 
1,  may  again  be  difiused  for  a  moment  amid  such  knowledge  as  our 
annot  receive  except  in  ecstasy  afid  bewilderment,  or  retain 
t  in  vanishing  symbol  and  obscure  and  earthly  sign. 
I  If  then  all  these  phenomena  form  part  of  one  great  effort  by  which 
I  tool  is  Striving  to  know  his  spiritual  environment,  and  his  spiritual 
nment  is  striving  to  become  known,  how  little  can  it  matter  what 
1  special  incident  foretold  or  foreshadowed  may  be !  What  signifies 
or  that  earthly  peril  be  averted,  or  earthly  benefit  secured, 
T  through  this  or  that  petty  channt^l  shall  How  some  stream  of 
Jthingt?  The  prime  need  of  man  is  to  know  more  fully,  that  he 
nay  obey  more  unhesitatingly,  the  laws  of  the  world  unseen.  And  how 
cu  this  great  end  be  attained  save  by  the  unfoldment  from  within,  in 
vhaisoercr  fashion  it  may  be  possible,  of  man's  transcendental  faculty  ; 
—by  bis  rect>gnition  of  himself  as  a  cosmic  being  and  not  a  planetary,  as 
nt  a  body  but  a  soul  ?  Surely  even  ihat  special  premonition  which  Is 
MHiliiiii  I  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  terror, — the  warning  or  the  promise  of 
■mhly  death,— should  to  the  wise  man  sound  as  a  friendly  summons,  and 
•awekoraehome.  Let  him  remember  the  Vision  which  came  to  Socrates 
IB  the  prisoivhousc ;— then,  and  then  only,  showing  in  an  angel's  aimiti- 
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tude  the  Providence  which  till  that  hour  had  been  but  as  an  impersonal 
and  invisible  Voice ; — but  now  the  "  fair  and  white-robed  woman/'  while 
friends  offered  escape  from  death,  had  already  spoken  of  better  hope  than 
this,  and  had  given  to  Achilles'  words  a  more  sacred  miming, — ''On  the 
third  day  hence  thou  comest  to  Phthia's  fertile  shorcV^ 

•  •  •  •  •  x^  • 

987.  We  have  reached  at  last  a  position  very  remote  from  that  from 
which  we  started.  Yet  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  exactly  at  what  p<Mnt  we 
could  have  paused  in  our  gradual  sequence  of  evidence.  In  the  first 
place,  it  now  seems  clear  that  a  serious  inquiry,  whenever  undertaken, 
was  destined  to  afford  ample  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  current 
material  synthesis ;  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  faculties  and  opera- 
tions which  imply  a  spiritual  environment,  acted  upon  by  a  spirit  in  man. 
Telepathy  and  telaesthesia,  as  we  now  see,  indisputably  imply  this  enlarged 
conception  of  the  universe  as  intelligible  by  man ;  and  so  soon  as  man  is 
steadily  conceived  as  dwelling  in  this  wider  range  of  powers,  his  survival 
of  death  becomes  an  almost  inevitable  corollary.  With  this  survival  his 
field  of  view  broadens  again.  If  we  once  admit  discamate  spirits  as 
actors  in  human  affairs,  we  must  expect  them  to  act  in  some  ways  with 
greater  scope  and  freedom  than  is  possible  to  the  incarnate  spirits  which 
we  already  know. 

We  cannot  simply  admit  the  existence  of  discamate  spirits  as  inert  or 
subsidiary  phenomena;  we  must  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  them  as 
agents  on  their  own  account — agents  in  unexpected  ways,  and  with  novel 
capacities.  If  they  are  concerned  with  us  at  all,  the  part  which  they  will 
play  is  not  likely  to  be  a  subordinate  one. 

We  are  standing  then,  on  this  view,  at  a  crisis  of  enormous  importance 
in  the  history  of  life  on  earth.  The  spiritual  world  is  just  banning  to 
act  systematically  upon  the  material  world.  Action  of  the  spiritual  world 
upon  our  own  there  must  always  have  been;  action  both  profound, 
universal,  and  so  to  say  automatic,  and  very  probably  also  irregular  action 
with  specific  moral  purport,  such  as  has  been  assumed  to  accompany  the 
rise  of  religions. 

But  a  change  seems  to  be  impending,  and  the  kind  of  action  which 
now  seems  likely  to  be  transmitted  from  the  one  world  to  the  other  is  of 
a  type  which  in  the  natural  course  of  historic  evolution  has  scarcely  been 
likely  to  show  itself  until  now.  For  it  depends,  as  I  conceive,  on  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  scientific  level  by  spirits  incarnate  and  excamate 
alike. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  sum  up  broadly  the  general  situation  as  it 
at  present  seems  to  me  to  stand.  The  dwellers  on  this  earth,  themselves 
spirits,  are  an  object  of  love  and  care  to  spirits  higher  than  they.  The 
most  important  boon  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  on  them  is  know- 
ledge as  to  their  position  in  the  universe,  the  assurance  that  their 
existence  is  a  cosmic  and  not  merely  a  planetary,  a  spiritual  and  not 
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^BBdy  «    corporeal,   phenomenon.     1    conceive    that   tliis   knowledge 

^^H|  in   eSea    been    apprehended    from    time    to    time    by    embodied 

^^Bttts  04*  high  inward  perceptive  power,  and  has  also   been   communi- 

^^Med    by  higher  spirits,   either  alTecting  individual  minds  or  even  (as 

it  believed  especially  of  Jesus  Christ)  voluntarily  incarnating  themselves 

OD  cwth  for  ihe  purpose  of  teaching  what  they  could  recollect  of  that 

qaniiul  world  from  which  they  came.     In  those  ages  it  would  have  been 

yMless  to  attempt  a  scieniihc  basis  for  such  teaching.     What  could  best 

be  done  was  to  enforce  some  few  great  truths — as  the  soul's  long  upward 

progress,  or  the  Fatherhood  of  God — in  such  revelations  as  East  and 

WeM  could  understand.     Gradually  Science  arose,  uniting  the  beliefs  of 

■il  peoples  in  one  scheme  of  organised  truth,  and  suggesting — as  has 

been  saul — that  religion  must  be  the  spirit's  subjective  reaction  to  all  - 

the  truths  we  know. 

Bat  when  once  this  point  was  reached  it  must  have  become  plain  to 
wtae  spirits  that  the  communications  from  their  world  which  hitherto  had 
had  somewhat  the  character  of  inspirations  of  genius  ought  now  to  be 
bued  npon  something  of  organised  and  definite  observation,— something 
wtiicfa  would  work  in  with  the  great  structure  of  Truth  which  organised 
obeervatioa  has  already  established.  Here,  then,  new  diDiculties  must 
hsve  Brisen,  just  as  they  arise  on  earth  when  we  endeavour  to  reduce  to 
ndn  pncticable  for  the  many  the  results  achieved  by  the  extraordinary 
|ift>  o(  the  few.  Now  it  is  that  we  are  forced  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  to 
fMOptiar  bow  rare  and  sp>ecific  is  that  capacity  for  inteicommunication  on 
whicfa  Otir  messages  must  depend.  Now  it  is  that  we  fed  the  dilSculty  of 
bang  definite  without  being  trivial ;  how  little  of  earthly  memory  persists ; 
bow  Unle  of  heavenly  experience  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  earth  ;  how 
lODg  and  arduous  must  be  the  way,  how  many  must  be  the  exgieriments, 
and  bow  many  the  failures,  before  any  systematised  body  of  new  truth  can 
be  eaabtisfaed.  But  a  sound  beginning  has  been  made,  and  whatever 
may  be  possible  hereafter  need  not  be  wasted  on  a  fresh  start ;  it  may  be 
added  to  a  growing  structure  of  extra-terrene  verities  such  as  our  race  has 
Beier  known  till  now. 

It  ii  not  we  who  are  in  reality  the  discoverers  here.  The  experiments 
wludi  arc  being  made  arc  not  the  work  of  earthly  skill.  All  that  we  can 
caotnbute  to  the  new  result  is  an  attitude  of  patience,  attention,  care : 
■n  boncst  readiness  to  receive  and  weigh  whatever  may  be  given  into  our 
keeping  by  intelligences  beyond  our  own.  Experiments,  1  say,  there  are, 
probably  exgieriments  of  a  complexity  and  difficulty  which  surpass  our 
;  but  they  are  made  from  the  other  side  oi  the  gulf,  by  the 
a  of  spirits  who  discern  pathways  and  possibilities  which  for  us  are 
bly  dark.  We  should  not  be  going  beyond  the  truth  if  we 
described  our  sensitives  as  merely  the  instruments,  out  researchers  as 
■ecdy  ibe  registrars,  of  a  movement  which  we  neither  initiated  nor  can 
a  My  degree  comprefaeod. 
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988.  The  true  discoverers,  however,  show  no  wish  to  be  thus  sharply 
distinguished  from  ourselves.  Their  aim  is  a  collaboration  with  us  as 
close  as  may  be  possible.  Some  of  them  were  on  earth  our  own  familiar 
friends ;  we  have  spoken  with  them  in  old  days  of  this  great  enterprise ; 
they  have  promised  that  they  would  call  to  us,  if  it  were  possible,  with  the 
message  of  their  undying  love.  It  may  be  that  the  most  useful  thing  that 
some  of  us  have  done  on  earth  has  been  to  interest  in  this  inquiry  some 
spirit  more  potent  than  himself,  who  has  passed  into  that  world  of  un- 
guessed  adventure,  not  forgetful  of  his  friend. 

The  very  faintness  and  incoherence  of  such  a  spirit's  message,  besides 
being  a  kind  of  indication  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  imperfections  of 
actual  reality  rather  than  with  the  smoothly  finished  products  of  mere 
imagination,  does  also  in  itself  constitute  a  strong  appeal  to  our  gratitude 
and  reverence.  Not  easily  and  carelessly  do  these  spirits  come  to  us,  but 
after  strenuous  preparation,  and  with  difficult  fulfilment  of  desire.  So 
came  Tennyson's  Persephone : — 

"  Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that  flies 
All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land. 
And  can  no  more.  .  .  ." 

They  commune  with  us,  like  Persephone,  willing  and  eager,  but 
**  dazed  and  dumb  with  passing  through  at  once  from  state  to  state.** 
They  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  their  trammelled  utterance;  they 
complain  of  the  strange  brain,  the  alien  voice.  What  they  are  doing, 
indeed,  they  desire  to  do — this  is  their  willing  contribution  to  that 
universal  scheme  by  which  the  higher  helps  the  lower,  and  the  stronger 
the  weaker,  through  all  the  ideal  relationships  of  the  world  of  Life.  But 
we  on  our  part  ought  to  remember  that  there  may  be  a  dignity  in  this 
very  confusion, — a  proof  of  persistent  strong  affection  in  the  very 
hesitancies  and  bewilderments  of  some  well-loved  soul. 

"After  the  tempest  a  still  small  voice."  One  may  have  listened 
perhaps,  to  the  echoing  pomp  of  some  CEcumenical  Council,  thimdering 
its  damnations  Urbi  et  Orbi  from  an  Infallible  Chair ;  and  yet  one  may 
find  a  more  Christlike  sanctity  in  the  firagmentary  whisper  of  one  true 
soul,  descending  painfully  from  unimaginable  brightness  to  bring  strengdi 
and  hope  to  kindred  souls  still  prisoned  in  the  flesh. 

Vicit  iter  durum  pietas.  But  here  the  effort  has  been,  so  to  say,  on 
the  part  of  Anchises,  not  of  i£neas;  the  piety  of  heaven  towards  earth 
rather  than  of  earth  towards  heaven.  It  is  some  enfranchised  soul — some 
soul,  like  George  Eliot's,  filled  to  the  brim  with  loving  pity  for  struggling 
lives  on  **  the  dark  globe " — which  has  penetrated  the  world-old  secret, 
and  has  piloted  the  innavigable  way. 

Beyond  us  still  is  mystery ;  but  it  is  mystery  lit  and  mellowed  with  an 
infinite  hope.     We  ride  in  darkness  at  the  haven's  mouth ;  but  sometimes 
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thtougb  rifted  clouds  we  see  the  desires  and  needs  of  many  generations 
Souing  and  melting  upwards  into  a  distant  glow,  "  up  through  the  light 
of  die  seas  by  the  moon's  long-silvering  ray." 

The  high  possibilities  that  lie  before  us,  should  be  grasped  once  for 
an,  in  atder  that  the  dignity  of  the  quest  may  help  to  carry  the  inquirer 
ihro^h  many  disappointments,  deceptions,  delays.  But  he  must  re- 
■Dosber  that  this  inquiry  must  be  extended  over  many  generations ;  nor 
most  he  allow  himself  10  be  persuaded  that  there  are  byways  to  mastery, 
I  will  not  say  that  there  cannot  possibiy  be  any  such  thing  as  occult 
t,  or  dominion  over  the  secrels  of  nature  asceticaliy  or  magically 
But  I  will  say  that  every  claim  of  this  kind  which  my 
[aes  or  I  have  been  able  to  ejtamine  has  proved  desening  of 
oonplete  mistrust;  and  that  we  have  no  confidence  here  any  more  than 
diewbere  in  any  methods  except  the  open,  candid,  straightforward 
lacthodi  which  the  spirit  of  modern  science  demands. 

Alt  omens  point  towards  the  steady  continuance  of  just  such  labour 
t»  hu  already  taught  us  all  we  know.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  this  complex 
of  inlerpenetrattng  spirits  our  own  effort  is  no  individual,  no  transitory 
(faing.  That  which  lies  at  the  root  of  each  of  us  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Our  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  the  Universe  itself;  and  the 

f  Codboui  finds  fulfijroent  through  our  up  ward -striving  souls. 
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^IStboKti  rts  fuoi  yvvri  irpoa-ekOowra  KaXrj  koI  evet^s,  Xcvicol  l/M/drta  i^mHraL, 
KaX.€(rai  fi€  koI  cittciv,  ''0  ScDic/MiTes,  'H/iari  iccv  rpirdrtfi  ^$irjv  ipifit^kov 
tKOio. — nXaToivo?  K/3mi>v. 

1000.  The  task  which  I  proposed  to  myself  at  the  beginning  of  diis 
work  is  now,  after  a  fashion,  accomplished.  Following  the  successive 
steps  of  my  programme,  I  have  presented, — not. indeed  all  the  evidence 
which  I  possess,  and  which  I  would  willingly  present, — but  enough  at 
least  to  illustrate  a  continuous  exposition,  and  as  much  as  can  be  compressed 
into  two  volumes,  with  any  hope  that  these  volumes  will  be  read  at  aU. 
I  have  indicated  also  the  principal  inferences  which  that  evidence 
immediately  suggests.  Such  wider  generalisations  as  I  may  now  add 
must  needs  be  dangerously  speculative;  they  must  run  the  risk  of 
alienating  still  further  from  this  research  many  of  the  scientific  minds 
which  I  am  most  anxious  to  influence. 

This  risk,  nevertheless,  I  feel  bound  to  face.  For  two  reasons, — or, 
I  should  perhaps  say,  for  one  main  reason  seen  under  two  aspects, — I 
cannot  leave  this  obscure  and  unfamiliar  mass  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment without  some  words  of  wider  generalisation,  some  epilogue  which 
may  place  these  new  discoveries  in  clearer  relation  to  the  existing  schemes 
of  civilised  thought  and  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  some  such  attempt  at  synthesis  is  needful 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  enlisting  help  in  our  long  inquiry.  As  has 
been  hinted  more  than  once,  the  real  drag  upon  its  progress  has  been 
not  opposition  but  indifference.  Or  if  indifference  be  too  strong  a  word, 
at  any  rate  the  interest  evoked  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  to  steady 
independent  work  anything  like  the  number  of  coadjutors  who  would 
have  responded  to  a  new  departure  in  one  of  the  sciences  which  all  men 
have  learnt  to  respect.  The  inquiry  falls  between  the  two  stools  of 
religion  and  science ;  it  cannot  claim  support  either  from  the  *'  religious 
world"  or  from  the  Royal  Society.  Yet  even  apart  from  the  instinct 
of  pure  scientific  curiosity  (which  surely  has  seldom  seen  such  a  field 
opening  before  it),  the  mighty  issues  depending  on  these  phenomena 
ought,  I  think,  to  constitute  in  themselves  a  strong,  an  exceptional  appeal 
I  desire  in  this  book  to  emphasise  that  appeal; — ^not  only  to  produce 
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oniTicUoa,  but  also  to  attract  co-operation.  And  actual  converse 
with  UABj  persons  has  ]ed  me  to  believe  that  in  order  lo  attract  such 
hdp,  even  from  scientific  men,  some  general  view  of  the  moral  upshot 
of  all  ihe  pheootncna  is  needed ; — speculative  and  uncertain  though  such 
■  general  view  must  be. 

1001.  Again, — and  here  the  practical  reason  already  given  expands 
into  a  wider  scope, — it  would  be  unfair  to  the  evidence  itself  were  I  to 
doae  lbt«  work  without  touching  more  directly  than  hitlierto  on  some 
of  the  deepest  faiths  of  men.  The  influence  of  the  evidence  set  forth 
IB  this  book  should  not  be  limited  to  the  conclusions,  however  weighty, 
which  that  evidence  may  be  thought  10  establish.  Rather  these  dis- 
0o*cn«s  thould  prompt,  as  nothing  else  could  have  prompted,  towards 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  that  programme  of  scientitic  dominance 
which  the  Instauralio  Magna  proclaimed  for  mankind.  Bacon  foresaw 
Ihe  pMlual  victory  of  observation  and  experiment — the  triumph  of  actual 
mljned  Gurt — in  every  department  of  human  study  ; — in  every  department 
wm  ODC  The  realm  of  "  Divine  things  "  he  left  to  Authority  and  Faith. 
I  bete  urge  liiat  that  great  exemption  need  be  no  longer  made.  I  claim 
lint  there  now  exists  an  incipient  method  of  getting  at  this  Divine  know- 
hdge  alto,  with  the  same  certainty,  the  same  cairn  assurance,  with  which 
se  make  our  steady  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  terrene  things.  The 
■othority  of  creeds  and  Churches  will  thus  be  replaced  by  the  authority 
of  obaervaiion  and  experiment.  The  impulse  of  faith  will  resolve  itself 
inu  a  reasoned  and  resolute  imagination,  bent  upon  raising  even  higher 
than  now  ihe  highest  ideals  of  man. 

Mom  readers  of  the  preceding  pages  will  have  been  prepared  for 
the  point  of  view  thus  frankly  avowed.  Vet  to  few  readers  can  that  point 
of  view  at  first  present  itself  otherwise  than  as  alien  and  repellent.  Philo- 
•opfay  and  orthodoxy  will  alike  resent  it  as  presumptuous  ;  nor  will  science 
readily  aiccept  the  unauthorised  transfer  to  herself  of  regions  of  which 
■ha  liaa  long  been  woni  either  to  deny  the  existence,  or  at  any  rate  to 
diadahii  the  rule  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  will  appear  on  reflection 
that  ■ome  nicb  change  of  standpoint  as  this  was  urgently  needed, — nay, 
«as  tibinately  inevitable 

1002.  1  need  not  here  describe  at  length  the  deep  disquiet  of  our 
tiBtc.  Never,  i>erhap5,  did  man's  spiritual  satisfaction  bear  a  smaller 
fOpCTtion  to  his  needs.  The  old-world  sustenance,  however  earnestly 
adrainistetcd,  is  too  unsubstantial  for  the   modern  cravings.     And  thus 

I  our  civilised  societies  two  conflicting  currents  run.  On  the 
t  band  health,  intelligence,   morality, — all   such  boons  as  the  steady 

1  of  planetary  evolution  can  win  for  man, — are  being  achieved 
Ml  increasing  measure.  On  the  other  hand  this  very  sanil>',  this  very 
pfCKperity,  do  but  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  the  underlying  WeO-Sekmert, 
t>>e  dechne  of  any  real  belief  in  the  dignity,  the  meaning,  the  endlessness 
Dfile. 
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There  are  many,  of  course,  who  readily  accept  this  limitation  of  view ; 
who  are  willing  to  let  earthly  activities  and  pleasures  gradually  dissipate 
and  obscure  the  larger  hope.  But  others  cannot  thus  be  easily  satisfied. 
They  rather  resemble  children  who  are  growing  too  old  for  their  games ; — 
whose  amusement  sinks  into  an  indifference  and  discontent  for  which  the 
fitting  remedy  is  an  initiation  into  the  serious  work  of  men. 

A  similar  crisis  has  passed  over  Europe  once  before.  There  came 
a  time  when  the  joyful  naivete,  the  unquestioning  impulse  of  the  early 
world  had  passed  away  ;  when  the  worship  of  Greeks  no  more  was  beauty, 
nor  the  religion  of  Romans  Rome.  Alexandrian  decadence,  Byzantine 
despair,  found  utterance  in  many  an  epigram  which  might  have  been 
written  to-day.  Then  came  a  great  uprush  or  incursion  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  with  new  races  and  new  ideals  Europe  regained  its  youth. 

The  unique  effect  of  that  great  Christian  impulse  begins,  perhaps, 
to  wear  away.  But  more  grace  may  yet  be  attainable  from  the  region 
whence  that  grace  came.  Our  age's  restlessness,  as  I  believe,  is  the  rest- 
lessness not  of  senility  but  of  adolescence ;  it  resembles  the  approach  of 
puberty  rather  than  the  approach  of  death. 

1003.  What  the  age  needs  is  not  an  abandonment  of  effort,  bat  an 
increase ;  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  study  of  unseen  things  as  strenuous  and 
sincere  as  that  which  Science  has  made  familiar  for  the  problems  of  earth. 
For  now  the  scientific  instinct, — so  newly  developed  in  mankind, — seems 
likely  to  spread  until  it  becomes  as  dominant  as  was  in  time  past  the 
religious;  and  if  there  be  even  the  narrowest  chink  through  which  man 
can  look  forth  from  his  planetary  cage,  our  descendants  will  not  leave 
that  chink  neglected  or  unwidened.  The  scheme  of  knowledge  which 
can  commend  itself  to  such  seekers  must  be  a  scheme  which,  while  it 
transcends  our  present  knowledge,  steadily  continues  it; — ^a  scheme  not 
catastrophic,  but  evolutionary ;  not  promulgated  and  closed  in  a  moment, 
but  gradually  unfolding  itself  to  progressive  inquiry. 

Must  there  not  also  be  a  continuous  change,  an  unending  advance 
in  the  human  ideal  itself?  so  that  Faith  must  shift  her  standpoint  from 
the  brief  Past  to  the  endless  Future,  not  so  much  caring  to  supply  the 
lacunae  of  tradition  as  to  intensify  the  conviction  that  there  is  still  a  higher 
life  to  work  for,  a  holiness  which  may  be  some  day  reached  by  grace  and 
effort  as  yet  unknown. 

It  may  be  that  for  some  generations  to  come  the  truest  faith  will  lie 
in  the  patient  attempt  to  unravel  from  confused  phenomena  some  trace 
of  the  supernal  world ; — ^to  find  thus  at  last  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  I  confess,  indeed,  that  I  have 
often  felt  as  though  this  present  age  were  even  unduly  favoured ; — as 
though  no  future  revelation  and  calm  could  equal  the  joy  of  this  great 
struggle  from  doubt  into  certainty ; — from  the  materialism  or  agnosticism 
which  accompany  |the  first  advance  of  Science  into  the  deeper  scientific 
conviction  that  there  is  a  deathless  soul  in  man.  /  I  can  imagine  no  other 
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I  of  such  deep  delight.  But  after  all  this  is  but  lilte  the  starving 
dtild'*  ioability  to  imagine  anything  sweeter  than  his  first  bite  at  the  crust. 
Gi»e  him  but  l^t,  and  he  can  hardly  care  for  the  moment  whether 
ne  is  fued  to  be  Prime  Minister  or  ploughboy. 

Eqiullf  transitory,  equally  dependent  on  our  special  place  in  the  story 
al  nun's  uuiraid  effort,  is  another  shade  of  feeling  which  many  men  have 
katnm.  They  hare  felt  ihat  uncertainty  gave  scope  lo  faith  and  courage 
m  a  way  which  scientific  assurance  could  never  do.  There  has  been  a 
HcTD  delight  in  the  choice  of  virtue, — even  though  virtue  might  bring  no 
rewd.  This  joy,  tike  the  joy  of  Columbus  sailing  westward  from  Hieiro, 
caa  hardly  recur  in  precisely  the  same  form.  But  neither  (to  descend  to 
a  IniinbkT  com|iarison)  can  we  grown  men  again  give  ourselves  up  to 
itMiung  in  the  same  spirit  of  pure  faith,  without  preligurement  of  result, 
at  «li«B  we  learnt  the  alphabet  at  our  muther's  knees.  Have  we  therefore 
tdusd  since  then  our  intellectual  elTort?  Have  we  felt  that  there  was 
na  longer  need  to  struggle  against  idleness  when  once  we  knew  that 
knowledge  brought  ■  sure  reward? 

Ei>dk3s  are  the  varieties  of  lofty  joy.  In  the  age  of  Thales,  Greece 
knew  the  delight  of  the  first  dim  notion  of  cosmic  unity  and  law.  In  the 
age  of  Chri»t,  Europe  felt  the  first  high  authentic  message  from  a  world 
beyond  oat  own.  In  out  own  age  we  reach  the  perception  that  such 
I  may  become  continuous  and  progressive ; — that  between  seen 
t  there  is  a  channel  and  fairway  which  future  generations  may 
leani  to  widen  and  to  clarify.  Out  own  age  may  seem  the  best  to  us ; 
ao  win  their  mightier  ages  seem  to  them. 

s'fusis 

^Rfrnbot/  nolution: — that,  then,  is  our  destiny,  in  this  and  other 
woddi;  m  evolution  gradual  with  many  gradations,  and  rising  to  no 
ndlpBable  close.  And  the  passion  for  Life  is  no  selfish  weakness,  it  is 
a  factor  in  the  universal  energy.  It  should  keep  its  strength  unbroken 
even  when  our  weariness  longs  to  fold  the  hands  in  endless  slumber;  it 
sboold oatlasi  and  annihilate  the  "pangs  that  conquer  trust."  If  to  the 
GtMhi  it  seeined  a  XitroTo^ia — a  desertion  of  one's  jiost  in  battle — to 
<juil  by  iincide  the  hfe  of  earth,  how  much  more  craven  were  the  desire  to 
ileaen  the  Cosmos, — the  despair,  not  of  this  planet  only,  but  of  the  Sum 
trf  Things  t 

Nay,  in  the  infinite  Universe  man  may  now  feel,  for  the  first  time,  at 
home.  The  worst  fear  is  over  ;  the  true  security  is  won.  The  worst  fear 
ns  the  fear  of  spiritual  extinction  or  spiritual  solitude ;  the  true  security 
a  in  the  tetcpathic  law. 

lOO^     Let  me  draw  out  my  meaning  at  somewhat  greater  len^tih. 

Ai  we  have  dwelt  successively  on  various  aspects  of  telepathy,  we  have 
(ndoally  fell  the  conception  enlarge  and  deepen  under  our  study.     It 
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began  as  a  quasi-mechanical  transference  of  ideas  and  images  from  one  to 
another  brain.  Presently  we  found  it  assuming  a  more  varied  and  potent 
form,  as  though  it  were  the  veritable  ingruence  or  invasion  of  a  distant 
mind.  Again,  its  action  was  traced  across  a  gulf  greater  than  any  space 
of  earth  or  ocean,  and  it  bridged  the  interval  between  spirits  incarnate  and 
discamate,  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world.  There  seemed  no 
limit  to  the  distance  of  its  operation,  or  to  the  intimacy  of  its  appeaL 

This  Love,  then,  which  (as  Sophocles  has  it)  rules  "  beasts  and  men 
and  gods  "  with  equal  sway,  is  no  matter  of  carnal  impulse  or  of  emotional 
caprice.  Rather  it  is  now  possible  to  define  Love  (as  we  have  already 
defined  Genius)  in  terms  which  convey  for  us  some  new  meaning  in  con- 
nection with  phenomena  described  in  this  work.  Genius,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  a  kind  of  exalted  but  uncieveloped  clairvoyance.  The  sub- 
liminal uprush  which  inspires  the  poet  or  the  musician,  presents  to  him  a 
deep,  but  vague  perception  of  that  world  unseen,  through  which  the  seer 
or  the  sensitive  projects  a  narrower  but  an  exacter  gaze.  Somewhat  simi- 
larly, Love  is  a  kind  of  exalted,  but  unspecialised  telepathy ; — the  simplest 
and  most  universal  expression  of  that  mutual  gravitation  or  kinship  of 
spirits  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  telepathic  law. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  ancient  fear ;  the  fear  lest  man's  fellowships 
be  the  outward  and  his  solitude  the  inward  thing ;  the  fear  lest  all  close 
linking  with  our  fellows  be  the  mere  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
— of  the  tribal  need  of  strength  and  cohesion ; — the  fear  that  if  love  and 
virtue  thus  arose,  love  and  virtue  may  thus  likewise  perish.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  dread  that  separate  centres  of  conscious  life  must  be  always 
strangers,  and  often  foes ;  their  leagues  and  fellowships  interested  and 
illusory ;  their  love  the  truce  of  a  moment  amid  infinite  inevitable  war. 

Such  fears,  I  say,  vanish  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  soul  in  man 
which  links  him  with  other  souls ;  the  body  which  dissevers  even  while  it 
seems  to  unite;  so  that  ''no  man  liveth  to  himself  nor  dieth  to  himself," 
but  in  a  sense  which  goes  deeper  than  metaphor,  ''We  are  every  one 
members  one  of  another."  Like  atoms,  like  suns,  like  galaxies,  our  spirits 
are  systems  of  forces  which  vibrate  continually  to  each  other's  attractive 
power. 

All  this  as  yet  is  dimly  adumbrated ;  it  is  a  first  hint  of  a  scheme  of 
thought  which  it  may  well  take  centuries  to  develop.  But  can  we  suppose 
that,  when  once  this  conception  of  the  bond  between  all  souls  has  taken 
root,  men  will  turn  back  from  it  to  the  old  exclusiveness,  the  old  contro- 
versy ?  Will  they  not  see  that  this  world-widening  knowledge  is  both  old 
and  new,  that  die  Geisterwelt  ist  nicht  verschlossen  f  that  always  have  such 
revelations  been  given,  but  develop  now  into  a  mightier  meaning, — with 
the  growth  of  wisdom  in  those  who  send  them,  and  in  us  who  receive? 

Surely  we  have  here  a  conception,  at  once  wider  and  exacter  than  ewer 
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!,  of  thai  "religious  education  of  the  world"  on  which  itieolt^ians 
bare  be«n  (ain  to  dwell  We  need  assume  no  "  supernatural  interference," 
00  "plan  of  redemption."    We  need  sup|jose  only  ihat  the  same  process 

pvbkh  we  obserre  to-day  has  been  operating  for  ages  between  this  world 

■pd  the  next. 

^P    1006-     Let  us  suppose  that  whilst    incarnate  men  have  risen  from 

Bivmgciy  into  intelligence,  discamate  men  have  made  on  their  ^rt  a 
like  advance.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  become  more  eager  and 
laorc  able  to  use,  for  communication  with  earth,  the  standing  laws  of 
tebuion  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  Universe, 

■  Ai  first,  on  such  a  hypothesis,  certain  automatic  phenomena  will  occur, 
but  will  not  be  purposely  modified  by  spirit  fwwer.  Already  and  always 
there  must  have  been  points  of  contact  where  unseen  things  impinged 
upon  the  seen.  Always  there  would  be  "clairvoyant  wanderings,"  where 
the  ipirit  of  ihaman  or  of  medicine-man  discerned  things  distant  upon 
end)  by  the  spirit's  excursive  power.  Always  there  would  be  apparitions 
at  death. — conscious  or  unconscious  efTects  of  the  shock  which  separated 
Nulftombody;  and  always  "  hauntings," — where  the  spirit,  already  dis- 
eamatc,  rcrisited,  as  in  a  dream  perceptible  by  others,  the  scenes  which 
onoe  be  knew. 

From  thU  groundwork  of  phenomena  developed  (to  take  civilised 
Europe  alone)  the  oracular  religion  first,  the  Christian  later.  The  golden 
pfts  of  Crtesus  to  Delphi  attested  the  clairvoyance  of  the  Pythia  as 
Ufoogly,  perhaps,  as  can  be  ex;>e<:ted  of  any  tradition  which  comes  10  us 
frocD  Ibe  morning  of  history. 

And  ftirthennore,  do  we  not  better  understand  at  once  the  uniqueness 
and  Ibe  reality  of  the  Cliristian  revelation  itself,  when  we  regard  it  as  a 
culmiruition  rather  than  an  cKception,— as  destined  not  to  destroy  the 
□xatic  law,  but  to  fulfil  it  i  Then  first  in  human  history  came  from  the 
unaeen  a  message  such  as  the  whole  bean  desired ; — a  message  adequate 
■D  ita  response  to  fundamental  emotional  needs  not  in  that  age  only,  but 
in  all  agn  that  should  follow.  Intelketually  adequate  for  all  coming  ages 
that  rerelation  could  not  be ; — given  the  laws  of  mind,  incarnate  alike  and 
dtseanuue. — ibe  evolution,  on  either  side  of  the  gulf  of  death,  of  know- 
tedfeind  power. 

No  one  at  the  'late  of  that  revelation  suspected  that  uniformity,  that 
eooUPiiity  of  the  Universe  which  long  experience  has  now  made  for  us 
almoa  sxiotnaiic.  No  one  foresaw  the  day  when  the  demand  for  miracle 
wooM  be  nwrgcd  in  the  demand  for  higher  law. 

This  newer  scientific  temper  is  not  confined,  as  1  believe,  to  the 
deaiaens  of  this  earth  alone.  The  spiritual  world  meets  it,  as  I  think 
our  evidence  has  shown,  with  ea^er  and  strenuous  response.  But  that 
rcipoiue  is  made,  and  must  be  made,  along  the  lines  of  our  normal 
evolwiion-  It  must  rest  upon  the  education,  the  disenianglemeni,  al  thai 
wnhn  US  mortals  which  exists  in  the  Invisible,  a  partaker  of  the  undying 
•orid.     And  on  our  side  and  on  theirs  alike,  the  process  must  be  steady 
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and  continuous.  We  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  some  isolated  series  of 
events  in  the  past, — interpretable  this  way  or  that,  but  in  no  way  renew- 
able,— but  rather  with  a  world-wide  and  actual  condition  of  things, 
recognisable  every  year  in  greater  clearness,  and  changing  in  directions 
which  we  can  better  and  better  foresee.  This  new  aspect  of  things  needs 
something  of  new  generalisation,  of  new  forecast, — it  points  to  a  pro- 
visional synthesis  of  religious  belief  which  may  fitly  conclude  the  present 
work. 


PROVISIONAL  SKETCH  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  SYNTHESIS 

dffiv  {nr6  x^^a  *  dtdew  fUv  ^iou  xeafot  reXetrrdy, 
otS€¥  8i  ii6<rdoTw  dpx^*** — Pindar. 

1006.  I  see  ground  for  hoping  that  we  are  within  sight  of  a  religious 
synthesis,  which,  although  as  yet  provisional  and  rudimentary,  may  in  the 
end  meet  more  adequately  than  any  previous  synthesis  the  reasonable 
needs  of  men.  Such  a  S3mthesis  cannot,  I  think»  be  reached  by  a  mere 
predominance  of  any  one  existing  creed,  nor  by  any  eclectic  or  sjmcretic 
process.  Its  prerequisite  is  the  actual  acquisition  of  new  knowledge, 
whether  by  discovery  or  by  revelation — knowledge  discerned  from  without 
the  veil  or  from  within — yet  so  realised  that  the  main  forms  of  religious 
thought,  by  harmonious  expansion  and  development,  shall  find  place 
severally  as  elements  in  a  more  comprehensive  whole.  And  enough  of 
such  knowledge  has,  I  think,  been  now  attained  to  make  it  desirable  to 
submit  to  my  readers  the  religious  results  which  seem  likely  to  follow. 

1007.  With  such  a  purpose,  our  conception  of  religion  should  be 
both  profound  and  comprehensive.  I  will  use  here  the  definition  already 
adopted  of  religion  as  the  sane  and  normal  response  of  the  human  siMrit 
to  all  that  we  know  of  cosmic  law ;  that  is,  to  the  known  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  regarded  as  an  intelligible  whole.  For  on  the  one  hand  I 
cannot  confine  the  term  to  any  single  definite  view  or  tradition  of  things 
unseen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  content  to  define  religion  as  "  mor- 
ality tinged  with  emotion,''  lest  morality  ^er  se  should  seem  to  hang  in  air, 
so  that  we  should  be  merely  gilding  the  tortoise  which  supports  the  earth. 
Yet  my  definition  needs  some  further  guarding  if  it  is  to  correspond 
with  our  habitual  use  of  language.  Most  men's  subjective  response  to 
their  environment  falls  below  the  level  of  true  religious  thought.  It  is 
scattered  into  cravings,  or  embittered  by  resentment,  or  distorted  by 
superstitious  fear.  But  of  such  men  I  do  not  speak ;  rather  of  men  in 
whom  the  great  pageant  has  inspired  at  least  some  vague  out-reaching 
toward  the  Source  of  All;  men  for  whom  knowledge  has  ripened  into 
meditation,  and  has  prompted  high  desire.  I  would  have  Science  first 
sublimed  into  Philosophy,  and  then  kindled  by  Religion  into  a  burning 
flame.    For,  firom  my  point  of  view,  man  cannot  be  too  religions.    I 
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desire  Uut  the  environing,  the  inteq>enetrating  universe, — ils  energy,  its 
GCe,  its  love, — should  illume  in  us,  in  our  low  degree,  that  which  we 
ncribe  to  the  Worlil-Soul,  saying,  "  God  is  Love,"  "  God  is  Light."  The 
Wortd-Sout's  infinite  energy  of  omniscient  benevolence  should  become  in 
OS  an  enihnsiasm  of  ad  or  i  ng^co-operat  ion. — an  eager  obedience  to  what- 
toever  with  our  best  pains  we  can  discern  as  the  justly  ruling  principle — 
rh  ifytfutrtKor — without  US  and  within. 

lOOCL  Yet  if  we  form  so  high  an  ideal  of  religion, — raising  it  so  far 
■bove  taif  blind  obedience  or  self-seekmg  fear  that  its  submission  is 
vfaoUy  willing,  and  its  demand  is  for  spiritual  response  aione, — we  axe 
bound  to  uk  ourselves  whether  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  be  religious, 
ts  regard  with  this  full  devotion  a  universe  apparently  imperfect  and 
irresponsive,  and  a  Ruling  Principle  which  so  many  men  have  doubted 
or  ignored. 

The  pessimist  holds  the  view  that  sentient  existence  has  been  a 
drplorabie  blunder  in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  egotist  at  least  aeU 
BpoB  the  view  that  the  universe  has  no  moral  coherence,  and  that  "  each 
fcir  bimself "  is  the  only  indisputable  law.  i  am  sanguine  enough  to  think 
dial  the  answer  to  the  pessimist  and  the  egotist  has  by  our  new  know- 
ledge been  made  complete.  There  remains,  indeed,  a  difficulty  of  subtler 
type,  but  instinctive  in  generous  souls.  "The  world,"  such  an  one  may 
fay,  "  »  a  mixed  place,  and  I  am  plainly  bound  to  do  my  best  to  improve 
it  Bm  am  1  bound  to  fed— can  any  bribe  of  personal  happiness  justify 
mt  in  focIiDg — re/ij;iaus  enthusiasm  for  a  universe  in  which  even  one 
bting  may  have  been  summoned  into  a  sentiency  deslineo  to  inescai-able 
pain?' 

The  answer  to  this  ethical  scruple  must  be  a  matter  largely  of  faith, 
U  indeed  we  knew  that  this  earthly  life  was  all,  or  (far  worse)  that  it  was 
followed  for  any  one  soul  by  endless  pain,  we  could  not  without  some 
moTsl  JuggleiT  ascribe  perfection  of  both  power  and  goodness  to  a  personal 
or  impcrMnal  First  Cause  of  such  a  doom.  But  if  we  believe  that  endless 
life  ensU  for  all,  with  infinite  possibilities  of  human  redress  and  of  divine 
jmification,  then  it  seems  tight  to  assume  that  the  universe  is  either 
already  (in  some  inscrutable  fashion)  wholly  good,  or  is  at  least  in  course 
of  becoming  so ;  since  it  may  be  becoming  so  in  part  through  the  very  . 
ardour  of  our  own  faith  and  hope. 

I  do  but  mention  these  inina)  difficulties ;  1  shall  not  dwell  on  them 
hef^  I  apeak  to  men  who  have  determined,  whether  at  the  bidding  of 
loaUDCt  or  of  reason,  that  it  is  well  to  ue  religious ;  well  to  approach  in 
KU-dcvotvd  reverence  an  infinite  Power  and  Love.  Our  desire  is  simply 
to  iad  the  least  unworthy  way  of  thinking  of  matters  which  inevitably 
UBMCttd  ud  baffle  our  6nite  thought. 

1OO0L    And  here,  for  the  broad  purpose  of  our  present  survey,  we  may 
^ndc  the  best  religious  emotiou  of  the  world  in  triple  fashion ;  tracing 
»  of  thought,— streams  which  on  the  whole  ran  parallel, 
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and  which  all  rise,  as  I  believe,  from  some  source  in  the  reality  of 
things. 

First,  then,  I  place  that  obscure  consensus  of  independent  thinkers  in 
many  ages  and  countries  which,  to  avoid  any  disputable  title,  I  will  here 
call  simply  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Sage.  Under  that  title  (though 
Lao  Tzti  is  hardly  more  than  a  name)  it  has  been  set  forth  to  us  in  brief 
summary  by  the  great  sage  and  poet  of  our  own  time ;  and  such  words  as 
Natural  Religion,  Pantheism,  Platonism,  Mysticism,  do  but  express  or 
intensify  varying  aspects  of  its  main  underlying  conception.  That  con- 
ception is  the  co-existence  and  interpenetration  of  a  real  or  spiritual  with 
this  material  or  phenomenal  world :  a  belief  driven  home  to  many  minds 
by  experiences  both  more  weighty  and  more  concordant  than  the  per- 
cipients themselves  have  always  known.  More  weighty,  I  say,  for  they 
have  implied  the  veritable  nascency  and  operation  of  a  **  last  and  largest 
sense";  a  faculty  for  apprehending,  not  God,  indeed  (for  what  finite 
faculty  can  apprehend  the  Infinite  ?),  but  at  least  some  dim  and  scattered 
tokens  and  prefigurements  of  a  true  world  of  Life  and  Love.  More 
concordant  also;  and  this  for  a  reason  which  till  recently  would  have 
seemed  a  paradox.  For  the  mutual  corroboration  of  these  signs  and 
messages  lies  not  only  in  their  fimdamental  agreement  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  in  their  inevitable  divergence  beyond  it ; — as  they  pass  firom 
things  felt  into  things  imagined ;  from  actual  experience  into  dogmatic  creed. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Sage  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  Of  un- 
known antiquity  also  are  various  Oriental  types  of  religion,  culminating  in 
historical  times  in  the  Religion  of  Buddha.  For  Buddhism  all  inter- 
penetrating universes  make  the  steps  upon  man's  upward  way;  until 
deliverance  from  illusion  leaves  the  spirit  merged  ineffably  in  the  imper- 
i  sonal  AIL  But  the  teaching  of  Buddha  has  lost  touch  with  reality ;  it 
rests  on  no  basis  of  observed  or  of  reproducible  fact 

On  a  basis  of  observed  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianitj,  the 
youngest  of  the  great  types  of  religion,  does  assuredly  rest.  Assuredly 
those  facts,  so  far  as  tradition  has  made  them  known  to  us,  do  tend  to 
prove  the  superhuman  character  of  its  Founder,  and  His  triumph  over 
death ;  and  thus  the  existence  and  influence  of  a  spiritual  worid,  where 
men's  true  citizenship  lies.  These  ideas,  by  common  consent,  lay  at  the 
origin  of  the  Faith.  Since  those  first  days,  however,  Christianity  has  been 
elaborated  into  codes  of  ethic  and  ritual  adapted  to  Western  civilisation ; 
— ^has  gained  (some  think)  as  a  rule  of  life  what  it  has  lost  as  a  simplicity 
of  spirit 

From  the  unfettered  standpoint  of  the  Ancient  Sage  the  deep  concord* 
ance  of  these  and  other  schemes  of  religious  thought  may  well  out- 
weigh their  formal  oppositions.  And  yet  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  from 
any  mere  welding  of  these  schemes  together,  nor  from  any  choice  of 
the  best  points  in  existing  syntheses,  that  the  new  synthesis  for  which 
I  hope  must  be  born.     It  must  be  bom  from  new-dawning  knowledge; 
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^■M  in  ihit  new  knowledge  I  believe  that  each  great  form  of  religious 

jTlboughl  will  find  its  indispensable — I  m,iy  almost  say  its  predicted — 

,  ^mJopmenl.      Our   race  from  its  very  infancy   has   stumbled   along  a 

fMrded  way ;  and  now  (he  first  lessons  ot  its  early  childhood  leveal  the 

root  in  rcahty  of  much  that  it  has  instinctively  believed. 

1010.     What  1  think  1  know,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  tell ;  I  must 
pre  the  religioiu  upshot  of  observation  and  experiment  in  such  brief  j 
laDOoncunent  as  an  audience  like  this '  has  a  right  to  hear,  even  before 
oat  (Uscoveries  can  be  laid  in  full  before  the  courts  of  science  for  definite 


kTbe  rtligious  upshot,  I  repeat : — for  I  cannot  here  reproduce  the  mass 
evidence  which  has  been  published  in  full  elsewhere.  Its  general 
naer  is  by  this  time  widely  known.  Observation,  experiment,  infcr- 
C,  have  led  many  in(]utrets,  of  whom  1  am  one,  lu  a  belief  in  direct  or  1 
|athic  intercommunication,  not  only  between  the  minds  of  men  still  ' 
Banh.  but  between  minds  or  spirits  still  on  earth  and  spirits  departed. 
ll  a  diicotxry  opens  the  door  also  to  rettiation.  By  discovery  and  by 
WWilation — by  observation  from  without  the  veil,  and  by  utterance  from 
wttfain — certain  theses  hHve  been  provisionally  established  with  regard  to 
Mch  departed  souls  as  we  have  been  able  to  encounter.  First  and  chiefly, 
I  at  tcaui  Bce  ground  to  believe  that  their  state  is  one  of  endless  evolution 
IB  wudom  and  in  love.  Their  loves  of  earth  persist;  and  most  of  all 
tln*c  htghett  loves  which  seek  their  outlet  in  adoration  and  worship.  We 
de  DM  find,  indeed,  that  support  is  given  by  souls  in  bliss  to  any  special 
•cfaenx!  of  terrene  theology.  Thereon  they  know  less  than  we  mortal  men 
have  often  fancied  that  we  knew.  Vet  from  their  step  of  vantage-ground 
in  tbc  Universe,  at  least,  they  see  ihat  it  is  good.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  know  either  of  an  end  or  of  an  explanation  of  evil.  Yet  evil  to 
than  Kcme  less  a  terrible  than  a  slavish  thing.  It  is  embodied  in 
DO  mighty  Potentate ;  raihcr  it  forms  an  isolating  madness  from  which 
bigbe  ipuits  strive  to  free  the  distorted  soul.  There  needs  no 
dtastiKinem  of  lire  ;  self-knowledge  is  man's  punishment  and  his  reward; 
lelf-kaowlcdge,  and  the  nearness  or  the  aloofness  of  companion  souls. 
For  in  thju  world  love  is  actually  self-preservation ;  the  Communion  of 
Skimi  not  only  adorns  but  constitutes  the  Life  Everlasting-.  Nay,  from 
tbc  law  of  telepathy  it  follows  that  that  communion  is  valid  lor  us  here 
nd  now.  Even  now  the  love  of  souls  dej^arted  makes  answer  to  our 
nTOcntk»&  Even  now  our  loving  memory—love  is  itself  a  prayer — 
■^poru  and  strengthens  those  dehvered  spirits  upon  their  upward  way. 
No  wonder;  since  we  are  to  them  out  as  fellow-travellers  shrouded  in  a 
inw;  "netlbcr  death,  nor  life,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
lature"  can  bar  us  from  the  hcarth-hrc  of  the  universe,  or  hide  far  more 
t  the  inconccivabl';  oneness  of  souls. 

•ere  Fittl  read  m  b  p*F«r  in 
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1011.  And  is  not  this  a  fresh  instalment,  or  a  precursory  adumbration, 
of  that  Truth  into  which  the  Paraclete  should  lead?  Has  any  world- 
scheme  yet  been  suggested  so  profoundly  corroborative  of  the  very  core  of 
the  Christian  revelation  ?  Jesus  Christ  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light"  By  His  appearance  after  bodily  death  He  proved  the  deathless- 
ness  of  the  spirit.  By  His  character  and  His  teaching  He  testified  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  So  far,  then,  as  His  unique  message  admitted  of 
evidential  support,  it  is  here  supported.  So  far  as  He  promised  things 
unprovable,  that  promise  is  here  renewed. 

I  venture  now  on  a  bold  saying ;  for  I  predict  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  evidence,  all  reasonable  men,  a  century  hence,  will  believe  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  whereas,  in  default  of  the  new  evidence,  no 
reasonable  men,  a  century  hence,  would  have  believed  it.  The  ground  of 
this  forecast  is  plain  enough.  Our  ever-growing  recognition  of  the  con- 
tinuity, the  uniformity  of  cosmic  law  has  gradually  made  of  the  alleged 
uniqueness  of  any  incident  its  almost  inevitable  refutation.  Ever  more 
clearly  must  our  age  of  science  realise  that  any  relation  between  a  material 
and  a  spiritual  world  cannot  be  an  ethical  or  emotional  relation  alone : 
that  it  must  needs  be  a  great  structural  fact  of  the  Universe,  involving 
laws  at  least  as  persistent,  as  identical  from  age  to  age,  as  our  knovm  laws 
of  Energy  or  of  Motion.  And  especially  as  to  that  central  claim,  of  the 
soul's  life  manifested  after  the  body's  death,  it  is  plain  that  this  can  less 
and  less  be  supported  by  remote  tradition  alone ;  that  it  must  more  and 
more  be  tested  by  modern  experience  and  inquiry.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  collect  many  such  histories,  recorded  on  first-hand  evidence  in  our 
critical  age ;  and  suppose  that  all  these  narratives  break  down  on  anal3rsis ; 
that  they  can  all  be  traced  to  hallucination,  misdescription,  and  other 
persistent  sources  of  error ; — can  we  then  expect  reasonable  men  to  believe 
that  this  marvellous  phenomenon,  always  vanishing  into  nothingness  when 
closely  scrutinised  in  a  modem  English  scene,  must  yet  compel  adoring 
credence  when  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  an  Oriental  country,  and  in  a 
remote  and  superstitious  age?  Had  the  results  (in  short)  of  ^psychical 
research  "  been  purely  negative,  would  not  Christian  evidence — I  do  not 
say  Christian  emotion,  but  Christian  evidence — have  received  an  over* 
whelming  blow  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact, — or,  if  you  prefer  the  phrase,  in  my  own  personal 
opinion, — our  research  has  led  us  to  results  of  a  quite  different  tjrpe.  They 
have  not  been  negative  only,  but  largely  positive.  We  have  shown  that 
amid  much  deception  and  self-deception,  fraud  and  illusion,  yeritaUe 
manifestations  do  reach  us  from  beyond  the  grave.  The  central  daim 
of  Christianity  is  thus  confirmed,  as  never  before.  If  our  own  friends, 
men  like  ourselves,  can  sometimes  return  to  tell  us  of  love  and  hope,  a 
mightier  Spirit  may  well  have  used  the  eternal  laws  with  a  more  com- 
manding power.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  reverent  faith  that, 
though  we  be  all  *'  the  Children  of  the  Most  Highest,"  He  came  nearer 
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Ihin  we,  by  some  (pace  by  us  immeasnrable,  to  That  which  is  infinitely 
fiiT.  ThcK  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  devout  conviction  that  He  o(  His 
ovB  act  "look  upon  Him  ilie  (otm  of  a  servant,"  and  was  made  tle&h 
r  our  Kdrauon,  foreseeing  the  earthly  travail  and  the  eternal  crown, 
rely  before  this  descent  into  generation,"  saya  Plotinus,'  "  we  existed 
kthc  imcUi^ible  worlil  ;  being  other  men  than  now  wc  are,  and  some  of 
■  Gods  ;  clear  souls,  and  minds  immixed  with  all  existence  ;  parts  of  the 
lelbgible,  nor  severed  thence  ;  nor  are  we  severed  even  now." 
lOlS.  It  is  not  thus  to  less  of  reverence  that  man  is  summoned,  but 
Let  him  keep  hold  of  early  sanctities  ;  but  let  him  lemeinbcr 
»  that  ooce  a^ain  "a  great  sheet  has  been  let  down  out  of  heaven  ;" 
I  lot  DcithcT  Duddha  nor  Piato  is  found  common  or  unclean. 
Nay,  as  to  our  own  soul's  future,  when  that  first  shock  of  death  is 
.  Buddhism  that  we  find  the  more  inspiring,  the  truer  view. 
TbU  WcsterD  conception  of  an  instant  and  unchangeable  bliss  or  woe — 
a  blin  or  woe  determined  largely  by  a  man's  beliefs,  in  this  earthly 
ifooiancc,  on  mattern  which  "the  angels  desire  to  look  into" — is  the 
d  a  pre-Copemicaa  era  of  speculative  thought.  In  it* 
I  iraTttty,  we  see  the  same  scheme  with  outlines  coarwncd 
( ; — wc  see  it  degrade  the  cosmic  march  and  profluence 
iMa  a  BaaDoer  of  children's  piay- 

Mcanirane  the  immemorial  munines  of  unnumbered  men  have  dreamt 
ttl  a  consummjitiDn  so  far  removed  that  he  who  gaied  has  scarcely  known 
whether  «  were  Nothingness  or  IJcity,  With  profgundeat  fwiiasy,  the 
Etsi  has  pondered  on  the  vasiness  of  the  world  that  now  is,  of  the  worlds 
tint  are  to  be.  What  rent  or  nasiure  for  the  mind  in  the  seven  days  of 
Cnxtion.  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  ihe  stats  "made  also"?  The 
ftrtlier  East  ha*  readied  blindly  forth  towards  asitonomical  epochs^ 
•id0cal  spaces,  galactic  congregations  of  inconceivable  Being.  Pressed 
bf  (be  iDctimbency  of  ancestral  gods  (as  the  Chinese  legend  tells  us),  it 
ha*  "created  by  one  sweep  uf  the  imagination  a  thousand  Universes,  to 
be  the  Buddha's  realm." 

The  «acred  tale  of  Budtiha,  developed  from  its  earlier  simplicity  by 
tbt  Aaping  Hieat  of  many  generations,  Ojn-nE  to  us  the  whole  range  and 
■iJaMy  of  haman  btc.  "  Ihe  destined  tluddha  has  desired  to  be  a 
Bljilha  thtounh  an  almost  unimagin.tble  series  of  worlds."  No  soul 
■Md  ever  be  without  that  hope.  "  The  spirit-itorids  are  even  now 
;  the  advent  of  future  Buddhas,  in  e)>ochs  too  remote  for 
I  of  men,"  No  obiucles  without  us  can  arrest  our  way. 
"The  rocks  that  were  thrown  at  Buiidha  were  changed  into  fluwers." 
Mot  <Mr  mm  worat  misdoings  need  beget  dcs[(air.  "Buddha,  too,  bad 
Men  been  10  hell  (or  bis  sins."  The  vast  complexity  of  the  Sum  of 
TMi^  Mvd  not  appal  us.  *  Beneath  the  bottomless  whirlpool  of 
behind  the  illusion  of  Form  and  Name,"  we,  too,  like 
'  £mm.  VI.  4.  14- 
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Buddha,  may  discover  and  reveal  "the  perfection  of  the  £temal  Law." 
Us,  too,  ^ke  Buddha,  the  cosmic  welcome  may  await;  as  when  '*£arth 
itself  and  the  laws  of  all  worlds  "  trembled  with  joy  "  fts  Buddha  attained 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  entered  into  the  Endless  Calm." 

1013.  I  believe  that  some  of  those  who  once  were  near  to  us  are 
already  mounting  swiftly  upon  this  heavenly  way.  And  when  from  that 
cloud  encompassing  of  unforgetful  souls  some  voice  is  heard, — as  long 
ago, — there  needs  no  heroism,  no  sanctity,  to  inspire  the  apostle's 
€iri$vfiia  €k  rh  dvaXwrat,  the  desire  to  lift  our  anchor,  and  to  sail  out 
beyond  the  bar.  What  fitter  summons  for  man  than  the  wish  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  highest  soul  that  he  has  known,  now  risen  higher ; — to 
lift  into  an  immortal  security  the  yearning  passion  of  his  love ?  '''As  the 
soul  hasteneth,"  says  Piotinus,^  "to  the  things  that  are  above,  she  will 
ever  forget  the  more;  unless  all  her  life  on  earth  leave  a  memory  of 
things  done  well.  For  even  here  may  man  do  well,  if  he  stand  dear  of 
the  cares  of  earth.  And  he  must  stand  clear  of  their  memories  too ;  so 
that  one  may  rightly  speak  of  a  noble  soul  as  forgetting  those  things  that 
are  behind.  And  the  shade  of  H^rakl^s,  indeed,  may  talk  of  his  own 
valour  to  the  shades,  but  the  true  Heraklds  in  the  true  world  will  deem 
all  that  of  Uttle  worth ;  being  transported  into  a  more  sacred  place,  and 
strenuously  engaging,  even  above  his  strength,  in  those  battles  in  which 
the  wise  engage."  Can  we  men  now  on  earth  x:laim  more  of  sustainment 
than  lies  in  the  incipient  communion  with  those  enfranchised  souls  ? 
What  day  of  hope,  of  exaltation,  has  dawned  like  this,  since  the  message 
of  Pentecost? 

1014.  Yet  a  durable  religious  synthesis  should  do  more  than  satisfy 
man's  immediate  aspiration.  It  should  be  in  itself  progressive  and 
evolutionary ;  it  should  bear  a  promise  of  ever  deeper  holiness,  to  answer 
to  the  long  ages  of  heightening  wisdom  during  which  our  rax:e  may  be 
destined  to  inhabit  the  earth.  This  condition  has  never  yet  been  met 
No  scheme,  indeed,  could  meet  it  which  was  not  based  upon  recurrent 
and  developing  facts.  To  such  facts  we  now  appeal  We  look,  not 
backward  to  fading  tradition,  but  onward  to  dawning  experience.  We 
hope  that  the  intercourse,  now  at  last  consciously  begun — although  as 
through  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  and  in  confused  and  stammer- 
ing speech — between  discamate  and  incarnate  souls,  may  through  long 
effort  clarify  into  a  directer  communion,  so  that  they  shall  teach  us  all 
they  will. 

Science,  then,  need  be  no  longer  fettered  by  the  limitations  of  this 
planetary  standpoint ;  nor  ethics  by  the  narrow  experience  of  a  single  life. 
Evolution  will  no  longer  appear  as  a  truncated  process^  an  ever-arrested 
movement  upon  an  unknown  goal.  Rather  we  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  an 
ultimate  incandescence  where  science  and  religion  fuse  in  one ;  a  cosmic 
evolution  of  Energy  into  Life,  and  of  Life  into  T-^ve,  which,  is  Joy. 

^  Enn,  iv.  3,  27, 
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It,  iriiich  is  Joy  at  once  and  \\'LBdom ; — we  can  dft  nO  more  than  ring 
the  changes  on  terms  like  these,  whether  we  imagine  ihe  transfigurement 
and  apoiheosis  of  conquering  soul?,  or  ihc  lower,  but  atill  sacred,  destiny 
irhicti  may  be  lome  day  i^ossible  for  souls  still  tarrying  here.  We  picture 
the  perfected  soul  at  the  Buddha,  ihe  Sawour,  the  aumi  simplieis  ignem, 
dwelling  on  one  or  other  aspect  of  that  ttlnal  conception  of  Wisdom, 
Love,  aad  Joy.  Fix  souls  not  yet  perfected  but  still  held  on  earth  1  hwe 
for>toM  %  girowth  in  holiness.  By  this  I  mean  no  unreal  opposition  or 
laced  divorcement  of  sacred  and  secular,  of  flesh  and  spirit.  Rather  I 
define  boliaess  ai  the  joy  too  high  as  yet  tor  our  enjoyment  :  the  wisdom 
jnrt  bejrond  our  learning  ;  the  rapture  of  love  which  we  still  strive  to 
atain.  Inevitably,  as  our  link  with  other  spirits  strengthens,  as  the  life 
of  the  organism  pours  more  fully  through  the  individual  cell,  we  shall  feel 
lo»«  more  ardent,  wider  wisdom,  higher  joy  ;  perceiving  that  this  organic 
unity  of  Sonl,  which  forms  the  inward  aspect  of  the  telepathic  law,  is  in 
iuelf  the  Order  of  the  Cosmos,  the  Summation  of  Things.  And  such 
devotion  may  find  its  flower  in  no  vain  self-martyrdom,  no  cloistered 
resignation,  bai  rather  in  such  pervading  ecstasy  as  already  the  elect  have 
knows ;  Ihe  Vision  which  dissolves  for  a  moment  the  corporeal  prison- 
hoOM  ;  "  the  flight  of  the  One  to  the  One." 

"  So  lei  the  soul  that  is  not  unworthy  of  that  Vision  contemplate  the 
Crest  Soul ;  freed  from  deceit  and  every  witchery,  and  collected  into 
alnL  Calmed  be  the  body  for  her  in  that  hour,  and  the  lumuli  of  the 
b  i  ay,  all  that  is  abotjt  her,  calm ;  calm  be  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air, 
Heaven  itself  be  still.  Then  let  her  feel  how  into  that  silent 
a  the  Great  Soul  floweth  in.  .  .  And  so  may  man's  soul  be  sure  of 
,  when  suddenly  she  is  filled  with  light ;  for  this  light  is  from  Him 
1  and  then  surely  shall  one  know  His  presence  when,  like  a 
I  of  old  time.  He  entered  into  the  house  of  one  that  calleth  Him,  and 
tetb  it  full  of  light."  "And  how,"  concludes  Plotinus,  "may  this 
g  be  for  u«  ?  Let  all  else  ga"  ' 
1016.  lliese  lieighis,  t  confess,  are  above  the  stature  of  my  spirit. 
Vet  for  each  of  us  is  a  fit  ingress  into  the  Unseen  ;  and  for  some  lesser 
taut  the  memory  of  one  vanished  soul  may  be  beatific  as  of  old  for 
Plocinua  the  fltjoding  immensity  of  Heaven.  Ami  alt>eit  no  historical 
ftUpuo  can  persist  as  a  logical  halting-place  upon  the  endless  mounting 
■ay — that  way  which  leads  unbroken  from  the  first  germ  of  love  in  the 
kirt  lo  an  inconceivable  union  with  the  Dtvmc — yet  many  a  creed  in 
RKa  may  well  be  close  mwrought  and  inwoven  with  our  eternal  hope. 
,  if  in  the  soul's  long  battle,  some  Captain  of  our  Salvation 
les  Kcm  10  tower  unrivalled  and  alone  ? — atas  yAp  ip6m> 


J-J.    Th«  Woild-Soul  it  mfra  grail matifam  ;  and  Plrxiai 
■I,  lotacUmm  ftii  impcriuiul,  Iocuuod  10  eipieu  wb>t  is  infiiuielj  beyond 
fli  naMpsIon  ef  pcnooalit)',  u  it  it  bRnilely  bej'iincl  any  buinin  c«nceptit>D  wbil- 
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"Iktov'EKTUip.  And  yet  in  no  single  act  or  passion  can  that  salvation 
stand;  far  hence,  beyond  Orion  and  Andromeda,  the  cosmic  process 
works  and  shall  work  for  ever  through  unbegotten  souls.  And  even  as  it 
was  not  in  truth  the  great  ghost  of  Hector  only,  but  the  whole  nascent 
race  of  Rome,  which  bore  from  the  Trojan  altar  the  hallowing  fire,  so  is  it 
not  one  Saviour  only,  but  the  whole  nascent  race  of  man — nay,  all  the 
immeasurable  progeny  and  population  of  the  heavens — which  issues 
continually  from  behind  the  veil  of  Being,  and  forth  from  the  Sanctuary 
of  the  Universe  carries  the  ever-burning  flame:  Aetemutnque  adytis 
effert  fenetralibus  ignetn. 


APPENDIX   A 

The  Function  of  a  Society  for  Psychical  Research 

[The  following  formed  originally  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  delivered  in  May,  1900.  Hence  the  allusion  to  the  per- 
sonal position  occupied  by  the  author  in  that  Society  during  that  year.— 
Editors.] 

When  I  heard,  in  absence  from  England,  that  the  Council  of  this 
Society  had  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  as  its  President  for 
the  current  year,  I  felt  that  a  certain  definite  stage  in  the  Society's 
evolution  had  been  reached  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  should  originally 
have  expected. 

My  predecessors  in  this  Chair,  I  need  not  say,  have,  without  excep- 
tion, been  men  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  list  has  included  men 
whose  leadership  would  confer  honour  on  any  body  of  men  whatever; — 
on  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  British  Association  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  been  grateful  to  these  eminent  persons  for  lending 
the  sanction  of  their  names  to  our  early  beginnings.  And  we  have  other 
names  in  reserve  of  similar  distinction ; — destined,  I  hope,  some  day  to 
adorn  our  list  of  Presidents.  Yet  for  the  current  year  the  Council 
have  preferred  to  choose  a  man  who  has  little  claim  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction, beyond  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  for  the  objects  which 
our  Society  seeks,  from  days  even  before  the  Society's  formation; — 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on  thus  working  so  long  as  his 
fiiculties  may  allow.  So  have  our  friends  chosen;  and  if  a  man  may 
speak  thus  of  his  own  election,  I  think  that  the  choice  is  appropriate 
enough.  For  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  fairly  indicate  to  the 
world  that  we  believe  our  Society  can  stand  on  its  own  bottom;  that 
it  carries  on  a  branch  of  scientific  work  which,  although  novel  and 
tentative,  is  legitimate  and  honourable;  and  therefore  that  we  do 
not  need  to  put  forward  in  its  prominent  positions  only  those  names 
which  have  been  made  independently  illustrious  by  good  work  of  other 
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loads  perfenned  elsewhere.  As  repFesenting  the  principle  that  the 
pUin,  unadorned  Psychical  Researcher  is  just  as  respectable  in  his  own 
way  as  anybody  eUe,  I  am  proud  indeed  to  see  my  humbler  name 
iRichbed  after  the  names  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  Balfour  Stewart,  Arthur 
BaUboT,  WiUiaro  James,  and  William  Crookes. 

Bm   here   one   thought    must   rise — must  rise  for  all  who  knew  the 
early   days   of    this   research,    but    most    of    all    for   me  —  Would   that 
Edmond  dtimcy  were  standing  where  I  stand  now  I     For  us  who  knew 
him   best  the  years  since  he  left   us   have  but  served   to  illustrate  his 
uniqueness  and  to  deepen  his  memory ;  have  made  us  feel  how  much 
of  ttM  humorous  adventure,  the  sympathetic  fellowship,  the  deep  delight 
of  this   research    of  ours    has  with    him   passed   irrevocably  away.     On 
the  lighter   side   of  things,   we  can  never  renew  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
owfU  of  those  years  of  our  small  beginnings  spent  at  his  side;— watch- 
tag  how  bis  Hashing  irony,  his  fearless  dialectic,  dealt  with  the  attacks 
which   then  poured  in  from  every  quarter ; — with  the  floundering  plati- 
i   of  obscurantist   orthodoxy,    or    with  the  smug  sneers  of  popular 
,   belittling   what    it  will   not  try  to  understand.     On  the  graver 
\,  we  shall  hardly  sec  another  example  of  just  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  Giirney  entered  on  Ibis  research, — and  which  made  for   us 
I  deep  an  element  in  his  incomparable  charm. 
For  in  that  many-chorded  nature  sympathy  was  the  deepest  strain ; — 
Mthy  which  flowed  forth  indeed  to  those  he  loved  in  such  penetrat- 
tug  and  inlimatc  tenderness  as  few  mortals  have  had  the  happiness  to 
katwr, — but  which  expended  itself  more  widely  in  a  profound  compas- 
■on    £w    the   multiform   sorrows   of  men.      And    thus,    as    needs    must 
kappKB  in  those  responsive  minds  which   hear,  in  the  Apostle's  words, 
the  whole  creation   groaning  and    travailing    until    now,   there    came    to 
Uta  the  conviction  ihat  the  tguestion  of  life  after   death    was   the  only 
— ^  which  we  could  really  apply  to  ihe  existence  of  a  Proviilence ; — 
.y,  that   It  was  no  mere  articulus  stantis  aiit  cadenth  EccUsxa,  but  in 
Tab«e    earnest,  for   all    humankind,    the   articulus   stantis   out  cadtntis 
Oft.     Strangely  enough,   it  was  for  others  rather  than  for  himself  that 
Camtf  desired    this  great    possibility;    his   own    mournful   and    stoic 
tonpcr  dwelt  Uttle  on  any  personal  hope.     But  he  felt  that  if  the  First 
Catns  hu  summoned  into  life  on  earth,  though  it  were  but  one  single 
nan  alone,  miserable  amid  all  the  happy  ; — one  single  soul  foredoomed  to 
f.tniBl  ptolest  and  inescapable  woe  ; — then  that  First  Cause  is  not  a  God 
Q  whom  3  good  man  can  offer  love,  or  a  just  man  worship.     Alas  '.  how 
Buiy  theologies  docs  this  clear  moral  axiom  shrivel  as  with  burning  fire  I 
-jym  auny  philosophies  does  it  scatter  t')  the    winds  I — philosophies   of 
■nen  walking  dehcately  on  wordy  bridges  across  the  grim  abyss  of  things, 
~«Ddlcd  that  the  world   is  well  enough,  while  round  them  wronged, 
depaded  lires  by  millions  are  perishing  in  agony  and  for  ever.     It  was 
r  to  such  easy  optimism  ihat  Gumey's  logic  was  the  most 
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intolerably  trenchant,  his  sombre  silence  the  fullest  of  sad  acom;— 
for  in  truth  this  contented  blindness  of  sealed  spirits  is  in  itself  the 
vil^t  woe  of  man.  He  could  not  avert  bis  eyes,  and  disport  himself 
in  a  fool's  Paradise.  H$  could  not  weave  a  web  of  words,  and  stifle 
in  a  philosopher's  drearo.  Suffer  me  to  apply  to  my  friend  for  a 
moment  even  those  lofty  lines  in  which  a  great  poet  has  invoked  the 
greatest ; — 

"  Thou  that  seest  universal  Nature  moved  hy  universal  Mind  ; 
Thou,  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  douhtful  doom  of  humanldnd." 

It  is  well  that  this  noble  figure  should  stand  at  the  entrance  of  our 
research  ;«^should  show  how  unselfish  may  be  the  impulse  which  has 
prompted  to  eager  labour,-'^ager  even  beyond  t]ie  limit  which  physical 
powers  allowed.  But  assuredly  the  mas^  of  us  Psychical  Riesearcbers 
have  no  need  whatever  of  heroic  virtue.  We  have  enough  and  to  apare 
of  such  motives  as  appeal  to  ordinary  men.  We  have  the  atimolus  of 
intellectual  curiosity,--w|nore  richly  satisfied*  I  think,  in  ours  than  in  any 
other  quest  ;-^and  beyond  this  most  of  us,  I  think,  have  the  bemllhfiil, 
primary  desire  for  the  prolongation-^the  endless  proloogation-'«of  life  and 
happiness.  I  know,  indeed,  that  for  various  reasons  some  men  of  atrong 
and  high  nature,  as  well  as  many  men  of  feebler  nature^  do  iail  to  fed 
this  desire ;  but  on  the  whole  one  must  regard  that  form  of  Wtl^Sdmen 
as  but  a  passing  mood  of  our  race's  immaturity,— «as  what  phyiidans 
call  a  neurosis  qf  development  j-^'-^ai/t  must  admit  that  usually  when  a  man 
cares  little  for  existence  this  is  because  existence  cares  little  for  him, 
and  that  it  has  been  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  life  and  love  which  has 
made  the  decadence  of  almost  all  civilisations.  Life  is  the  final  aim  of 
life;  the  mission  of  the  highest  Teacher  was  that  we  migbf  have  it 
the  more  abundantly ;  and  the  universe  strives  best  towaids  its  ulti- 
1 1  mate  purpose  through  the  normal,  vigorous  sjnrit  to  whom  to  lire  itself 
'    is  joy. 

The  danger,  then,  for  our  research  will  lie  not  in  lack  but  in  excess  of 
motive ;  our  minds  may  be  biassed  in  their  judgment  of  evidence  hy  a 
deep  instinctive  desire.  For  my  own  part,  I  certainly  cannot  daim  nch 
impartiality  as  indifference  might  bring.  From  my  earliest  childhood^ 
from  my  very  first  recollections — ^the  desire  for  eternal  life  baa  immtaiur- 
ably  eclipsed  for  me  every  other  wiah  or  hope.  Yet  desire  is  not  neoes* 
"^  sarily  bias;  and  my  personal  history  has  convinced  myself-^-tbougb  I 
cannot  claim  that  it  shall  convince  others  also — that  my  wishes  do  not 
strongly  warp  my  judgment, — nay,  that  sometimes  the  very  keenness  of 
^  personal  anxiety  may  make  one  afraid  to  believe,  as  readily  as  other  men, 
that  which  one  most  longs  for. 

For  when,  after  deriving  much  happiness  from  Christian  faith,  I  felt 
myself  forced  by  growing  knowledge  to  recognise  that  the  evidenoe  Ar 
that  culminant  instance  of  spirit  return  was  not  adequate^  as  standing 
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tojustt/jroonviclion,  I  did  honestly  surrender  that  great  joy  ;  although 
iti  loa  wu  more  grievous  to  me  ih^n  anything  else  which  has  happened 
to  DC  in  life. 

Then  with  little  hope — nay,  almost  with  reluctant  scorn — but  with  the 
lediaft  that  no  last  and  least  chance  of  the  great  discovery  should  be 
thrown  aside,  I  turned  to  such  poor  efforts  at  psychical  research  as  were 
at  that  lime  possible ;  and  now  it  is  only  afier  thirty  years  of  such  study 
4>  I  h>w  been  able  to  give  that  1  say  to  myself  at  last,  l/al^i  totd  qucd 
)ammttpttis^ — "Thou  hast  what  thine  whole  heart  desired/ — that  I  te<  , 
ftHnbe  that  for  me  this  fresh  evidence, — while  raising  that  great  historic 
iacidettt  od*  the  Kesuirection  into  new  credibility, — has  also  filled  me  with 
a  tense  of  intight  and  of  thankfulness  such  as  even  my  first  ardent 
Christianity  did  not  bestow. 

Yet  if  I  thus  find  the  happiness  which  sprang  from  far-reaching 
Tradition  and  Intuition  surpassed  by  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
a  lUJTowcr,  but  a  more  stable  range  of  demonstrated  fact,  I  nevertheless 
■peak  in  no  spirit  of  reaction  or  of  ingraiiiude  towards  traditions  and 
which  must  yet,  for  many  a  century,  be  potent  for  the  salvation 
I  by  no  means  take  ior  granted  that  any  scientific  inquiry,  any 
^om  empirical  facts,  can  afford  to  man  bis  only  or  his  de-pest 
inighl  into  the  meaning  of  the  Universe.  I  have  no  controversy  with 
dicae  wfoo  uy  that  contempbiion,  revelation,  ecstasy,  may  carry  deep 
iaio  ccflain  hearts  an  even  profounder  truth.  I  recognise  also  that  our 
Scienoe  li  a  conventional  structure ;  that  it  rests  on  assumptions  whicn 
■•  cannot  fully  prove  :  or  which  even  indicate,  by  their  apparent  incon- 
riHeacy,  thai  they  can  be  at  best  but  narrow  aspects  of  some  underlying 
Inr  impcrfeclly  discerned.  h\\  this  we  may  all  admit ;  just  as  we  admit 
the  iniidequacy,  the   conventional! ly,  of  btiman   speech  itself^      Speech  -r^ 

onaot  match  the  meaning  which  looks  in  an  honr  of  emotion  from  the  "^^f*  .* 
vfvt  of  >  friend.  But  what  we  leam  Irom  thai  gaze  is  indefinable  and  in-  '  «-  _ 
cooUBOnicable.     Our  race  needed  the  spoken  and  written  word,  with  all  Wi  ot^ 

hnlitniwt.  if  ihey  were  to  understand  each  other  and  lo  grow  to  be  men.  ii-^ 

So  *ilh  Science  as  opposed  (o  intuition.  Science  forms  a  language  c,r*^ 
-omaioa  (o  all  ma[ikir)d ;  she  can  explain  herself  wiien  she  is  misunder- 
'•od  and  tight  herself  when  she  goes  wrongs  nor  has  humanity  yet 
:und,  ai  any  rate,  since  that  great  wedding  between  Reason  and  Expeh- 
r.ix,  which  immortalises  the  name  of  Galileo, — thai  the  methods  of 
-'^icfice,  intclhgcntly  and  honestly  followed,  b^ve  lol  us  in  the  end 
-'Ttay. 

It  is  only  in  the  region  of  inquiry  into  a  spiritual  world — I  mean  a 
■-Tld  ot  immaterial  and  yet  individual  realities — that  these  truisms  are 
■•:]\  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  paradoxes.  At  once  the  intimate 
t  s»d  the  extreme  obscurity  of  that  iovestigation  have  long  pre- 
I  being  kepi  fully  and  fairly  in  that  scientific  fidd  where 
s  at  all  other  knowledge  are  now  collected  and  appraised. 
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In  their  rude  beginnings,  no  doubt,  Religion  and  Science  were  indistin- 
guishable. The  savage  observed  such  scanty  facts  as  he  could  get  at, 
and  tried  to  shape  both  his  practical  and  his  spiritual  life  upon  that  obser- 
vation. But  his  need  of  a  theory  of  the  unseen  world  (to  put  his  vague 
hopes  and  terrors  into  our  own  phraseology)  went  far  beyond  what  his 
scraps  of  experience  could  teach  him.  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 
was  a  question  to  which  he  could  not  find,  yet  would  not  wait  for  an 
answer.  He  fell  into  grotesque  fancies,  which  his  experience  did  not 
really  support ;  and  the  divorce  of  Religion  from  Science  at  once  began. 

The  spiritual  need  which  thus  acted  on  the  savage  continues  to  act  on 
the  civilised  man.  He  too  is  impelled  to  build  his  faith  on  grounds  out- 
side his  sphere  of  observation,  to  enlarge  the  safe,  general,  and  permanent 
formula  for  religion  in  various  more  or  less  unsafe,  specialised,  and  tran- 
sitory ways.  For  it  is — as  already  said — a  safe,  general,  and  permanent 
formula  for  religion  if  we  regard  it  as  man's  normal  subjective  response  to 
the  sum  of  known  cosmic  phenomena  taken  as  an  intelligible  whole. 
Under  the  title  of  Natural  Religion  this  forms  at  least  an  element  in  all 
the  higher  forms  of  faith.  Nevertheless  it  b  felt  to  be  inadequate ;  because 
the  observable  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  so  I'ar  at  least  as  they  have  yet 
been  observed,  have  not  been  such  as  to  evoke  (save  in  some  few  minds) 
the  full  hope,  the  full  devotion  which  our  developed  nature  yearns  to  feel. 
To  live  by  Natural  Religion  alone  has  been  like  living  on  turnips  in  the 
field.  Most  men  demand  their  spiritual  nutriment  in  a  more  assimilable 
form.  The  philosophical  or  the  poetical  contemplation  of  Nature  has  not 
satisfied  them  in  the  past ;  nor  can  they  hope  that  the  scientific  contempla- 
tion of  Nature  will  satisfy  them  any  better  now.  They  turn  aside  fi-om 
the  ambiguous  pageant,  the  circumspect  scrutiny;  they  specialise  the 
name  of  Religion  upon  some  clear,  swift,  extra-scientific  knowledge  as  to 
the  dealings  of  unseen  Powers  with  mankind. 

On  such  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  the  peoples  of  East  and 
West  have  stayed  in  many  fashions  their  soul's  desire ;  but,  nevertheleoi 
we  all  know  too  well  that  even  yet  there  is  no  spiritual  food  attainable  io 
the  precise  condition  in  which  it  will  meet  all  healthy  needs.  We  are  all 
forced  to  feel  that  in  the  present  divided  and  unstable  condition  of  bdiefr 
there  is  plausibility  in  the  Agnostic's  appeal  to  us  to  halt  and  mark  time; 
in  his  insistence  that  we  have  not  really  evidence,  up  to  modem  standards, 
which  can  support  any  definite  creed  in  matters  remote  from  otdinary 
methods  of  proof.  Some  men,  indeed,  have  ventured  explicitly  to  reply 
that  Christian  Faith  need  not  be  founded  on  the  same  kind  of  demonstza- 
tion  as  Science ;  that  Tradition  and  Intuition  can  well  supply  her  outward 
form  and  her  inward  glow.  Urged  among  those  who  have  much  of  con- 
secrated tradition,  of  noble  intuition  in  common,  this  high  claim  may  seem 
convincing  as  the  gaze  of  a  firiend.  But  it  has  the  inevitable  weakness 
already  indicated.  Introduce  other  persons  of  different  race  but  equally 
sincere,  the  Buddhist,  the  Parsee,  the  Jew — nay,  the  saint  of  science  like 
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you  can  meet  these  men  no  longer  on  the  ground  of 
Cbnioan  Tradiuon  or  Iniuilion — you  csn  meet  them  on  the  ground  of 
ScicDce  alone.  Thus  even  among  spiritual lymindcd  men  we  seem  forced 
back  iaio  the  view  that  Science  can  be  the  only  world -philosophy  or 
worid-religion  ; — the  only  synthesis  of  the  Universe  which,  however  im-  i 
perfect,  is  believed  in  semper,  ubiqitt,  et  ah  omnibus,  by  all  who  can  undet- 
KEnd  it. 

Thii  conclusion,  bowcvcr,  as  already  implied,  at  present  satisfies 
The  Christian  %styi  that  it  is  mere  mockery  to  pretend  that 
E  can  be  the  base  of  Religion ;  for  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
mirid.  "Naturally,"  replies  the  Agnostic,  hardening  into  Materialism; 
"  ftace  there  is  no  spiritual  world  of  which  to  tell."  "  The  Universe," 
owd  Oifford  triumphantly,  "  is  made  of  eiher  and  atoms,  and  there  is 
W  roora  for  ghosts." 
~  1  soon,  however,  as  the  man  of  science  takes  this  tone — so  soon  as 

\,  so  10  say,  from  Huxlev  to  Clifford — he  loses  his  strong  position, 
I  AglMWtk'i  ration  ifttre.  Clifford  bad  not  really  turned  over  his  atoms 
ighly  enough  to  make  sure  that  no  ghost  was  hidden  among  them, 
ratably  as  any  worshipper  of  Munibo  jumbo  had  that  eager  Irutb- 
1  an  emotional  synthesis  which  outran  his  Science. 
1%,  then,  the  passivity  of  jiure  .'^gnosticism  the  attitude  wiib  which  «re 
oo^a  lo  be  content?  Ignoramus  et  igiwra^imus — should  this  be  the 
mgk  cianse  of  our  creed  i*  Surely  that  were  too  tame  a  $urrer>der  to  ihe 
Sphtm  UMJ  her  riddle ;  which,  in  the  old  story,  turned  out  after  all  to  be 
niber  cmsy  to  guess.  Why  should  we  not  simply  try  to  lind  out  new  facts 
here,  as  wc  have  found  out  new  facts  ever^-where  else  where  we  have 
kKifced  for  them?  Ju»t  here  we  have  not  looked  for  them  yet,  because 
Mither  the  priests  of  our  religions  nor  their  critics  have  till  now  been  dia- 
pCMcd  for  the  quest.  1'he  priests  have  thought  it  safest  to  defend  their 
om  tnditions,  their  own  intuitions,  without  going  ahdd  in  search  of 
iadcpondcDt  evidence  of  a  spiritual  world.  Their  assailants  have  kept 
tbdr  povder  and  shot  for  the  orthodox  ramparts,  ignoring  any  isolated 
MranghoUls  which  formed  no  part  of  the  main  line  of  defence. 

This  March  for  nc*  facts  is  precisely  what  our  Society  undertakes. 
ScaitinB  from  various  standpoints,  we  endeavour  to  carry  the  newer,  the 
iaielleciuEl  virtues  into  regions  where  dispassionate  tranquillity  has 
kMoo  yet  been  known.  M  compared  wiih  the  claims  of  Theologians, 
we  H*  before  ourselves  a  humbler,  yet  a  ditl^ull  task.  We  do  not  seek  to 
Utape  the  clauses  of  the  great  Act  of  Faith,  i'Ut  merely  to  prove  its  pre- 
imblCL  T«  froot  tht  preambtt  of  ail  rtliptms ,-  to  be  able  to  say  to 
neologiwt  or  to  philosopher;  "Thus  and  thus  we  demonstrate  that  a 
THritaal  voctd  exists— a  world  of  independent  and  abiding  realities,  not 
<  awft  '  epipbenomenon '  or  transitory  effect  of  the  material  world — a 
"'jffcl  of  things,  concrete  and  living,  not  a  mere  system  of  abxtracl  ideas ; 
iiw,  therefore,  reason  on  that  world  or  feel  towards  it  as  you  will"     This 
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In  their  rude  beginnings,  no  doubt,  Religion  and  Science  were  indistin- 
guishable. The  savage  observed  such  scanty  facts  as  he  could  get  at, 
and  tried  to  shape  both  his  practical  and  his  spiritual  life  upon  that  obser- 
vation. But  his  need  of  a  theory  of  the  unseen  world  (to  put  his  vague 
hopes  and  terrors  into  our  own  phraseology)  went  far  beyond  what  his 
scraps  of  experience  could  teach  him.  *'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 
was  a  question  to  which  he  could  not  find,  yet  would  not  wait  for  an 
answer.  He  fell  into  grotesque  fancies,  which  his  experience  did  not 
really  support ;  and  the  divorce  of  Religion  from  Science  at  once  began. 

The  spiritual  need  which  thus  acted  on  the  savage  continues  to  act  on 
the  civilised  man.  He  too  is  impelled  to  build  his  faith  on  grounds  out- 
side his  sphere  of  observation,  to  enlarge  the  safe,  general,  and  permanent 
formula  for  religion  in  various  more  or  less  unsafe,  specialised,  and  tran- 
sitory ways.  For  it  is — as  already  said — a  safe,  general,  and  permanent 
formula  for  religion  if  we  regard  it  as  man's  normal  subjective  response  to 
the  sum  of  known  cosmic  phenomena  taken  as  an  intelligible  whole. 
Under  the  title  of  Natural  Religion  this  forms  at  least  an  element  in  all 
the  higher  forms  of  faith.  Nevertheless  it  is  felt  to  be  inadequate ;  because 
the  observable  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  so  I'ar  at  least  as  they  have  yet 
been  observed,  have  not  been  such  as  to  evoke  (save  in  some  few  minds) 
the  full  hope,  the  full  devotion  which  our  developed  nature  yearns  to  feel. 
To  live  by  Natural  Religion  alone  has  been  like  living  on  turnips  in  the 
field.  Most  men  demand  their  spiritual  nutriment  in  a  more  assimilable 
form.  The  philosophical  or  the  poetical  contemplation  of  Nature  has  not 
satisfied  them  in  the  past ;  nor  can  they  hope  that  the  scientific  contempla- 
tion of  Nature  will  satisfy  them  any  better  now.  They  turn  aside  from 
the  ambiguous  pageant,  the  circumspect  scrutiny;  they  specialise  the 
name  of  Religion  upon  some  clear,  swift,  extra-scientific  knowledge  as  to 
the  dealings  of  unseen  Powers  with  mankind. 

On  such  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  the  peoples  of  East  and 
West  have  stayed  in  many  fashions  their  soul's  desire ;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  all  know  too  well  that  even  yet  there  is  no  spiritual  food  attainable  in 
the  precise  condition  in  which  it  will  meet  all  healthy  needs.  We  are  all 
forced  to  feel  that  in  the  present  divided  and  unstable  condition  of  beliefe 
there  is  plausibility  in  the  Agnostic's  appeal  to  us  to  halt  and  mark  time ; 
in  his  insistence  that  we  have  not  really  evidence,  up  to  modem  standards, 
which  can  support  any  definite  creed  in  matters  remote  from  ordinary 
methods  of  proof.  Some  men,  indeed,  have  ventured  explicitly  to  reply 
that  Christian  Faith  need  not  be  founded  on  the  same  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion as  Science ;  that  Tradition  and  Intuition  can  well  supply  her  outward 
form  and  her  inward  glow.  Urged  among  those  who  have  much  of  con- 
secrated tradition,  of  noble  intuition  in  common,  this  high  claim  may  seem 
convincing  as  the  gaze  or  a  friend.  But  it  has  the  inevitable  weakness 
already  indicated.  Introduce  other  persons  of  different  race  but  equally 
sincere,  the  Buddhist,  the  Parsee,  the  Jew — nay,  the  saint  of  science,  like 
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Otnrio—'Uu]  yoa  can  meet  these  men  no  longei  on  the  ground  of 
duutimn  Tndiiion  or  Intuiiion — you  can  meet  them  on  the  ground  of 
SaeBce  alone.  Thus  even  among  *ipiritually- minded  men  we  seem  forced 
back  into  the  view  that  Science  can  be  the  only  world-philosophy  or 
world -religion  ; — the  only  synthesis  of  the  Universe  which,  however  ioi-  I 
perfect,  is  believed  in  semptr,  i^ttfut^  tt  ab  omniius,  by  all  who  can  under- 

Tbis  coticlusion,  however,  as  already  implied,  at  present  satisfies 
Bobodj.  The  Christian  «ay*  that  it  is  mere  mockery  to  pretend  that 
Soence  can  be  the  base  of  Religion  ;  lor  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
world.  "Nalurally,"  replies  the  Agnosiic,  hardening  into  Materialism; 
"■Bce  tb«e  ia  no  spthlual  world  of  which  to  teli."  "The  Universe," 
oicd  Oifford  triuniphantly,  "is  made  of  ether  and  atoms,  and  there  is 
DO  mofn  for  ghosts." 

So  toon,  however,  as  the  man  of  science  takes  this  tone — so  soon  aa 
be  pasKS,  so  10  say,  ftom  Huxley  to  Clifford — he  loses  his  strong  position, 
llic  AgDOAic's  raiutt  d'Hrt.  Clifford  had  not  really  turned  over  his  atoms 
tfaonia^lj  enough  to  make  sure  that  no  ghost  was  hidden  among  them. 
Aa  indupntably  as  any  worship|ier  of  Mumbo-Jumbo  had  that  eager  Inilb- 
btex  Ertmed  an  cmooonal  synthesis  which  outran  his  Science. 

I^  then,  the  passivity  of  pure  Agnosticism  the  attitude  with  which  we 
oogfal  to  be  content  i  Jgnariimus  tt  igncrabimui — should  this  be  the 
ta^  daoac  of  our  creed  7  Surely  that  were  too  tame  a  surrender  to  the 
Sptaim  ind  ber  riddle ;  which,  in  the  old  story,  turned  out  after  all  to  be 
ntbCT  easy  to  gncss.  Why  should  wc  not  simply  try  to  find  out  new  facts 
hoKi  M  «c  have  found  out  new  facts  everywhere  else  where  we  have 
iMked  for  them  ?  Just  here  we  have  not  looked  for  ihcm  yet.  because 
•Mtbn  the  priests  of  our  rchgions  nor  tbeii  critics  have  till  now  been  dia- 
pwed  for  the  quest.  The  priests  have  thought  it  safest  to  defend  their 
•Ml  tndiuons,  thcii  own  mtuitions,  without  going  afield  in  search  of 
t  evidence  of  a  spiritual  world.  Their  atsaiUnis  have  kept 
r  powder  and  shot  for  the  onhodoa  nmpans,  ignoring  any  isolated 

'  'a  which  formed  no  part  of  the  main  line  of  deferree. 

TUi  nwcfa  for  new  facts  is  [irccisely  what  our  Society  undertakes. 

lHHiUfl  (nim  various  standpoints,  we  endeavour  10  carry  the  newer,  the 

imcnectnat    vinoes    into    regions    where    dispansionate   tranquillity    has 

•.1:  been  known.     As  compared  wiih  the  claims  of  Theologians. 

..re  oonehres  a  humbler,  yet  a  difhcull  task.     We  do  not  srak  to 

rlauK*  of  the  great  .\ct  of  Kaith,  but  merely  to  prove  its  pre- 

!';•  pratm  the  prtjmHe  of  ail  rtlif^ont ;    to   be  able  to  say  to 

I   or  to  philosopher;    "Thus  and  thus  wc  demonstrate  that    a 

V   rid  exists — a  wotid  of  mdepcndent  and  abiding  realities,  not 

cpipbctiomenon '  or  tratuilory  effect  of  the  material  world — a 

•  .'['^  of  ihiaf  s,  concrete  and  living,  not  a  mere  system  of  abstract  idcu ; 

-*,  thcrc&re.  reason  on  that  world  or  feel  towards  it  as  you  wtlL"    This 
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would  indeed,  in  my  view,  be  the  weightiest  service  which  any  research 
could  render  to  the  deep  disquiet  of  our  time ; — nay,  to  the  desiderium 
orhis  cathaUciy  the  world-old  and  world-wide  desire. 

First,  then,  we  adopt  the  ancient  belief — implied  in  all  monotheistic 
religion,  and  conspicuously  confirmed  by  the  {H-ogress  of  modem  science 
— that  the  world  as  a  whole,  spiritual  and  material  together,  has  in  some 
way  a  systematic  unity;  and  on  this  we  base  the  novel  presumption 
that  there  should  be  a  unity  of  method  in  the  investigation  of  all  fact. 
We  hold  therefore  that  the  attitude,  the  habits  of  mind,  the  methods,  by 
aid  of  which  physical  science  has  grown  deep  and  wide,  should  be  applied 
also  to  the  spiritual  world.  We  endeavour  to  approach  the  problems  of 
that  world  by  careful  collection,  scrutiny,  testing,  of  particular  facts ;  and 
we  account  no  unexplained  fact  too  trivial  for  our  attention.  Sedung 
knowledge  before  edification,  we  aim  not  at  what  we  should  most  like  to 
Learn,  but  at  what  we  have  the  best  chance  of  learning ;  we  dabble  among 
beggarly  elements ;  we  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Into  this  frame  of  mind  the  long  habit  of  our  race  in  matters  religious 
has  made  it  difficult  fully  to  enter.  I  have  found  it  helpful  to  imagine 
what  would  be  the  procedure  of  some  extraneous  inquirer  into  the  nature 
and  fate  of  men — some  inquirer  exempt  from  their  hopes,  their  feacs,  their 
presuppositions. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  "a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence^" 
a  kind  of  minor  Cosmotheonis,  as  Plato  might  call  him,  were  speculating 
from  th6  standpoint  of  this  planet,  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  the  true 
position  of  the  human  race  in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe.  Such  an 
observer  would  be  compelled  to  start  from  the  facts  before  him.  He 
would  begin  his  investigation,  therefore,  not  with  God  but  with  man.  He 
would  analyse  the  faculties  of  which  he  found  man  possessed,  and  would 
infer  in  what  environment  they  were  designed  to  operate ; — of  what  syston,. 
that  is  to  say,  of  cosmic  laws,  expressing  a  special  modification  of  the 
ultimate  energy,  the  energy  contained  in  the  human  race  formed  an 
integral  elemenL  His  first  discovery  would  be  that  the  obvious  material 
environment,  which  is  all  that  most  men  know,  does  not  exhaust  the 
faculties  nor  cover  the  phenomena  of  human  life.  Most  of  man's  senses, 
indeed,  he  could  explain  as  concerned  solely  with  matter.  Sight  he  could 
not  thus  explain ;  and  the  study  of  light  would  lead  him  to  discover  the 
etherial  environment, — a  system  of  laws,  that  is  to  say,  which,  while 
fundamentally  continuous  with  the  laws  of  matter,  does  yet  supply  a  new 
conception  of  the  Cosmos,  at  once  more  generalised  and  more  profound. 
But  still  the  central  problem  of  man's  being  would  remain  unsolved.  Life 
and  thought  could  not  be  referred  to  the  woricing  either  of  aggregated 
molecules  or  of  etherial  undulations.  To  explain  Life  by  theae  two 
environments  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  had  been  to  explain  Light  by 
the  ouiterial  environment  alone.  Might  there  not  be  yet  another  environ* 
ment, — meUtherial^  spiritual,  what  you  will?      Was  there  any  way  of 
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this  vast  and  vague  prohlem  of  Life  to  manageable  defintteness  ? 
Went  there  measurable  traces  ot  human  faculty  working  in  apparent  inde- 
pendence of  nuteiial  or  etherial  law?  Such  traces,  if  he  sought  long 
enough,  1  maintain  that  he  would  assuredly  find.  He  would  lind  (as  we 
htvc  iboitd)  loaUnces  of  telaesthesia,  or  perception  beyond  the  sensory 
range;  inMancea  of  telepathy,  or  direct  communication  from  mind  to 
nmid ; — t*y,  telepathic  messages  from  the  to-calkd  dead ; — signs  and 
appaiition*  by  which  minds  discarnate  impressed  themselves  upon  minds 
Kdl  robed  is  Aeih.  How  far  the  ether,  in  some  uf  its  unknoim  properties, 
nay  be  concerned  in  these  operations,  our  Cosmotheoms  might  be  better 
able  lo  giKss  than  we.  To  him,  perhaps,  no  environment  would  seem 
■bscoDtinuous  with  any  other  environment.  But,  at  any  rate,  here  would 
be  definite  traces  of  a  new  environmcni  of  Life  and  Thought  -  traces  of 
the  motnal  action  of  minds,  embodied  and  unembodied,  in  apparent 
ince  of  matter. 
I  must  not  here  follow  our  imagined  inquirer  further;  but  surely  we 
buix:bed  upon  n  series  of  observations  and  experimeots  which 
no  inherent  tldw  in   their  basis,  and  no  assignable  limit  to  tbeir 


I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  line  of  argument,  because  I 

lUnk  that,  in  come  form  or  other,  it  is  our  duty  to  have  it  always  forth- 

CooUBg,  our  duty  to  set  it  before  the  world  h  varying  expression,  until  our 

■ge  i>  really  convinced  that  this  great  bianch  of  knowledge,  which  deals 

^Bldi  thiags  unseen,  can  form  no  exception  to  tliose  rulei  by  which 

^^■penence  shows  us  that  all  valid  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  won.     So 

^^■Mtfideni,  indeed,  do  I  feel  in  this  gradual  but  certain  method  of  approach 

^^^i  tJus  open,  unfrequented  way— tiiai  even  if  it  had  thus  far  failed  to 

lead  ot  to  any  discovery,  I  should  feel  bound  to  pursue  it  still.     But  it 

has  Dot  Uuied.     This  persieleni  analysis  of  unexplored  faculty  has  revealed 

>  m  Already  fat  more  than  I,  for  one,  had  ever  dared  to  hope.     I  may 

'ysay  with  no  more  than  the  licensed  exaggeration  of  epigram,  that 

1  baa  revealed  to  un  a  bidden  world  within  us,  anil  that  this 

n  wotld  within  us  baa  revealed  to  us  an  invisible  world  without. 

Withra  each  man,  I  say,  ibcre  is  a  world  of  thought  and  of  perception 

vfakh  ilea  outside  the  margin,  beneath  the  threshold,  deeper  than  the 

mrfMe^oaion  of  his  conscious  being, 

»"  We  were  the  first  that  ever  bunt 
Into  ihai  silent  sea" 
Wc  at  any  rate  woe  among  llic  earliest  to  attempt  to  i-xplore  and  map 
OBt  that  atnniic,  submerged  region — half  lumber-room  and  half  king**- 
treaury— where  amid  things  outworn  lie  things  unborn,  and  {<ossibiliti«s 
of  ouf  ooimaginable  Future  lurk  among  the  esuviz  of  our  immemorablc 
Pac  Aod  yet  in  thi«  confusion  all  is  implicitly  congruous  and  coo- 
tecutivG  ;  each  trace  of  (acuity,  whether  it  lie  behind  our  actual  itage  of 
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progress  or  before,  belongs  to  a  series  of  developments  of  personality 
whose  terms  have  no  assignable  limit ; — a  series  which  carries  us  onward 
without  a  break,  from  dream  and  hallucination  and  bewilderment,  up  to 
the  utterances  of  discarnate  spirits  and  the  visions  of  ecstasy. 

For,  in  truth,  from  the  mind's  inward  vision  we  may  learn  more  than 
from  the  seeing  of  the  eye ;  from  inward  audition  more  than  from  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.  The  automatisms  which  steal  their  way  upward  from 
hidden  depths  to  manifestation  amid  man's  sensory  perceptions  and 
voluntary  acts  are  found  on  analysis  to  contain  elements  of  knowledge  not 
attainable  in  any  normal  fashion.  Such  knowledge  is  shown  in  telepathic 
messages  between  living  men,  and  in  apparitions  which  tell  of  men  dying, 
and  in  evidential  messages  from  men  whom  we  call  dead.  All  this — in 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  and  in  fourteen  volumes  oi  Proceedings — I  claim 
that  we  have  adequately  shown.  And  of  late  years  we  have  advanced 
and  consolidated  these  fragmentary  and  fugitive  indications  of  the  spirit's 
survival  by  certain  records  of  trance-phenomena  and  spirit-possession ; — 
records  as  yet  inchoate  and  imperfect,  yet  which  must  needs  be  £Bu:ed  and 
dealt  with  by  all  serious  men. 

But  here  I  must  needs  stay  a  moment  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing. Throughout  this  address,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
alone.  I  am  not  giving  utterance  to  any  collective  view,  but  to  my 
own  view  of  the  general  drift  and  result  of  our  collective  action.  But  at 
this  point  I  know  that  most  even  of  those  who  may  have  gone  with  me 
thus  far  will — and  quite  justifiably — suspend  their  adhesion.  Few  even 
of  my  own  colleagues  have  had  full  reason  to  believe  that  matter  of  real 
importance  has  yet  been  received  from  behind  the  veil,  and  in  the  world 
at  large  the  general  impression  that  even  those  messages  which  look 
evidentially  as  though  they  had  come  from  discarnate  spirits  are  yet 
practically  futile  and  incoherent  is  strongly  and  naturally  operative  in 
checking  pub\ic  interest  in  what  seems  so  strangely  baffling  a  research. 

I  will  not  now  protest,  as  I  might  protest,  against  the  accuracy  of  this 
general  impression  of  the  actual  facts.  Accepting  it  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I  will  confine  myself  to  one  simple  line  of  a  priori  reasoning,  which 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  show  what,  in  the  supposed  case,  is  our  plain, 
scientific  duty.  I  say,  then,  that  if  once  it  be  admitted, — as  we  are  now 
assuming,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  is  admitted, — that  it  is  evidentially 
probable  that  some  of  these  messages  do  indeed,  in  however  indirect  or 
confused  a  manner,  emanate  from  an  unseen  world, — ^then  it  is  a 
blasphemy  against  the  faith  of  Science  to  doubt  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  of  serious,  of  supreme  importance. 

The  faith  to  which  Science  is  sworn  is  a  faith  in  the  uniformity,  the 
coherence,  the  intelligibility  of,  at  any  rate,  the  material  universe. 
Science  herself  is  but  the  practical  development  of  this  mighty  postulate 
And  if  any  phenomenon  on  which  she  chances  on  her  onward  way  seems 
arbitrary,  or  incoherent,  or  unintelligible,  she  does  not  therefore  suppose 
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that  she  bu  come  upon  an  unravelled  end  in  the  texture  of  things ;  but 
ruhct  takes  tor  granled  that  a  rational  answer  10  the  new  problem  must 
KNnewberc  exist ; — an  answer  which  will  be  ail  the  more  instructive 
becauic  it  will  involve  facts  of  which  that  lirst  question  must  have 
(ailed  10  take  due  account. 

Thti  faiih  in  the  uniformity  of  material  Nature  formulates  itself  in  two 
prat  dogmas, — for  such  iliey  are; — the  dogma  of  the  Conservation  of 
Matter,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Of  the  Cod- 
•erraiion  of  Matter,  within  earthly  limits,  we  are  fairly  well  assured  ; 
bnt  of  the  Conservation  uf  Energy  the  proof  is  far  less  complete,  simply 
because  Encigv  is  a  conceplioD  which  does  not  belong  to  the  material 
world  alone.  Life  is  10  us  the  most  important  of  all  forms  of  activity ; — 
of  energy,  I  would  say, — except  that  wc  cannot  transform  other  energies 
otto  Life,  nor  measure  in  foot-pcunds  that  directive  force  which  ha^ 
cbanged  the  face  of  ibe  world.  Life  comes  we  know  not  whence ;  it 
taoisfaea  we  know  not  whiiber;  it  is  interlocked  with  a  moving  system 
vaslcr  than  that  we  know.  To  i^rasp  the  whole  of  its  manifestation  we 
•boold  have  to  follow  it  into  an  unseen  worlil.  Vet  scientific  faith  bids  us 
bcitcve  that  thare,  too,  there  is  continuity;  and  that  the  past  and  the  future 
of  that  force  which  wc  discern  for  a  moment  are  still  subject  to  univetul 
Law. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  whole  Cosmos  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  claims 
ot  bunvan  Reason,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  ask  whether  it  satisfies  other 
cLuns  of  our  nature  which  are  as  imperious  as  Reason  iisetf.  Infinite 
Intelligence  would  see  the  Cosmos  as  infinitely  intelligent;  but  would 
to&nite  Goodness  also  see  it  as  infinitely  good? 

We  know  too  well  the  standing  diflicultiea  in  the  way  of  such  an 
aanimpbon.  Tbcy  are  that  which  we  caii  Evil,  and  that  which  we  sec 
as  Death.  Now  as  to  Evil, — which  for  us  here  and  now  seems  so  inefface- 
able a  blot  on  the  idea  of  Omnipotence, — we  can  perhaps  nevertheless  just 
caoacire  that  for  the  Cosmoiheorus  all  these  defects  and  incompatibilities 
oC  human  inpuisc  and  Mnsibiliiy  may  seem  as  relatively  infinitesimal  in 
tbe  mimaginable  Sum  of  Things,  as  for  us  are  the  whirl  and  clashing  of 
Boieculea  in  the  dcwdrop,  which  cannot  mar  for  our  vision  its  crystalline 

Bat  diat/i.  as  it  presents  itself  to  ux,  rannot  be  similarly  explained 
■way.  It  it  be  really,  as  it  seems,  a  sheer  truncation  of  moral  progress. 
I  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race, — then  any  human 
I  of  a  moral  universe  must  simply  be  given  up.  We  are  abut 
ta  land-locked  pools;  why  speak  to  us  of  an  infinite  sea? 

What,  iheo,  should  be  the  impulse,  what  the  faith  of  Science,  if  she 
And*  cTCB  tbe  leaxt  reason  to  suspect  that  this  truncation  is  in  fact 
MmoTf;  thai  on  the  moral  side  alio  there  is  conservation  and  |)ersist- 
tnee  y— conservation  not  only  of  soch  ethcr-rortices  %»  we  auunie  to 
r  oar  visible  matter,  but  of  the  ipiritual  systems  or  syntbese* 
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which  underlie  the  personalities  of  men  ? — persistence  not  only  of  crude 
transformable  energies,  but  of  those  specific  non-transformable  energies 
which  inform  a  Plato  or  a  Newton,  and  which  seem  the  only  commen- 
surate object  towards  which  the  whole  process  of  evolution  can  tend  ? 
Surely  in  such  a  case,  whatever  dreaminess  or  confusion  may  mark  the 
opening  of  intercourse  with  worlds  indefinitely  remote,  Science  should 
summon  all  her  fundamental  trust  in  the  coherence,  the  intelligibility  of 
things,  to  assure  her  that  the  dreaminess  must  pass  and  the  confusion 
clear,  and  that  the  veriest  rudiment  of  communication  between  worid  and 
world  bears  yet  the  promise  of  completing  and  consummating  her  own 
mighty  dogmas, — of  effecting  a  unification  of  the  universe  such  as  she  has 
never  ventured  to  hope  till  now  ?  What  are  our  petty  human  preconcep- 
tions worth  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  If  it  was  absurd  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
Kepler,  because  he  bade  the  planets  move  in  no  perfect  circles,  but  in 
undignified  ellipses ; — because  he  hastened  and  slackened  firom  hour  to 
hour  what  ought  to  be  a  heavenly  body's  ideal  and  unwavering  speed ; — 
is  it  not  absurder  still  to  refuse  to  listen  to  these  voices  from  afar,  because 
they  come  stammering  and  wandering  as  in  a  dream  confusedly,  instead 
of  with  a  trumpet's  call?  because  spirits  that  bend  nigh  to  eutb  may 
undergo,  perhaps,  an  earthly  bewilderment,  and  suffer  unknown  limita- 
tions, and  half  remember  us  and  half  forget  ? 

Nay  I  in  the  end  it  is  not  for  us  to  choose  ;^-we  needs  must  join  in 
this  communion  with  what  grace  we  may.  We  cannot,  if  we  would, 
transform  ourselves  into  the  mere  cynical  spectators  of  an  irrational 
universe.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  these  incredible  phenonena;  our 
own  souls  shall  soon  be  feeling  the  same  attraction,  the  same  hesitancy, 
upon  the  further  shore. 

"  I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 
And  I  the  song  the  Brahman  sings." 

Let  us  do  what  we  can,  then,  to  dignify  the  situation.  Let  us  try, 
then,  whether  a  more  serious  response  on  our  part  may  enable  the  senders 
of  the  messages  to  speak  with  clearer  voice.  To  whose  care  indeed  has 
such  response  been  hitherto  for  the  most  part  left?  May  not  the  in- 
stances where  adequate  precautions  have  been  taken,  adequate  record 
made,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ?  Might  not  our  unseen 
correspondents  turn  the  tables  on  us  when  we  complain  of  their  incapacity, 
and  ask  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  do  better  for  the  "  domestic  mufis  " 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  far-famed  dnacU^  or  for  the  sitters  at  the  "  materiali- 
sation s^nces"  of  the  "Vampires  of  Onset"? 

Assuredly  we  modern  men  have  taken,  in  other  quarters,  more  trouble 
than  here  is  needed,  with  far  less  hope  of  reward.  What  has  given  its 
worth  to  the  study  of  comparative  religions  except  our  steady  effort  to 
comprehend  and  to  co-ordinate  such  childish  and  stammering  utterances 
as  have  marked  the  rise  in  one  nation  after  another  of  those  spiritual  needs 
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and  coBccptions  which  make  in  tl>«  end  the  truesi  uniiy  of  ihe  race  of 
ttMnf  W'bai  shouUi  we  have  leami  from  the  Vedas,  from  the  Book  of  the 
l^nd — nay,  fnmi  ihe  Christian  records  theniielves — had  we  approached 
tbose  Mcrcd  texts  in  the  spirit  alternalely  of  Simple  Simon  and  of 
Vottaire? 

The  lime,  1  think,  is  ripe  (or  a  generalisation  wider  than  an;  which 
tboac  uiocnt  books  contain.  For  just  31  a  kind  ot  spiritual  fuiion  of 
Europe  under  Roman  sway  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  to  become 
the  Etiropcan  religion,  io  now  also  it  seems  to  me  that  a  growing  concep- 
tioo  of  the  unity,  itie  solidanty,  of  the  human  race  is  preparing  the  way 
fbc  a  world -religion  which  eiipresses  and  rests  upon  that  solidarity; — 
winch  conceives  it  in  a  fuller,  more  vital  fashion  than  either  Positivist  or 
CatlioUc  had  ever  dreamed.  For  the  new  conception  is  neither  of  bcne- 
tacton  dead  and  done  (or,  tntpiring  us  automatically  from  their  dates  in 
•B  almaaac,  nur  of  shadowy  saints  imngined  to  intercede  for  us  at 
Tiibuaals  more  shadowy  still : — bin  rather  of  a  human  unity,— do5c4iflked 
bansaib  an  unknown  Sway. — wlierem  every  man  who  hath  been  or  now 

^■nakes  a  living  element ; — inalienably  Incorporate,  and  imperishably  co- 

^^■■lai,  and  joint-inheritor  of  one  intiniie  Hope. 

^^B  Of  cotme,  I  am  not  here  supposing  that  any  human  gaze  can  pierce 

^^jitaply  into  the  world  unseen.  Such  communion  as  we  may  hold  with 
tfititt  in  any  degree  comparable  with  ourselves  must  needs  be  on  a  level 
fir  bencaih  the  luwcsi  of  "Thrones,  Dominaiions,  Princedoms,  Virtues, 
pDwcn"; — nay,  must  be  in  the  very  vestibule  and  antechamber  of  the 
oatemcm  of  the  courts  of  Heaven.  These  souls  of  ours  are  but  m/atitum 
tmmt  JltHltt  iM  A'mm'  frimo  ; — the  first  and  humbiest  conscious  Imks  in 
a  •(Midierfal  order ;— trembling  still  and  half- bewildered  at  a  hiture  vaster 
than  WK  know,  I  do  not  presume  10  forecast  what  we  may  come  in  time 
to  Icafn;  I  only  say  that  for  the  present  hour  there  will  be  enough  of 
■Otiw  10  urge  us  to  uitnoit  effort  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  if  wc  can 
onee  be  certain  that  such  noble  spirits  as  we  have  known  by  earthly  intcr- 
ooQtwt  or  canUir  recotd  do  still  concern  themselves  with  out  progress,  and 
«]!  fitMn  th«it  higher  vanuge-^round  call  to  us  that  all  is  well. 

Men  objoaeA  of  old  to  Co|)cmicus  that  if  our  earth  really  swept 
rooad  the  mo  m  so  vast  an  orbit,  there  should  be  an  apparent  displace- 
f  nl  ■  parallax — m  the  position  of  ihe  fixed  stars.  Such  parallax  was 
ing  wo^t  in  vain  :  till  at  last  advancing  skill  dctcacd  it  in  some  few 
ms  Dcanr  than  the  test ;  and  out  relation  to  iliese  neat  luminaries  proved 
to  w  oar  wetitable  voyaigc  ihrou^  ihe  star-strewn  deep^  I'eriiaps  in  the 
I  u  well  we  hare  strained  our  gaae  too  exclusively  on 
a  that  arc  beyond  the  parallactic  limn ;  and  eyes  turned  steadily 
m  MOM  Bcatet  brightness  may  leach  us  at  last  our  kinship  and  community 
■  the  firmament  of  souls. 

Not.  tben,  with  lean  and  lamentations  should  we  think  of  the  blessed 
Ind.     Rather  we  should  rcjuice  wah  them  in  their  enfranchisement,  and 
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m  that  they  are  still  minded  to  keep  us  as  sharers  in  their  joy.  It  is 
they,  not  we,  who  are  working  now ;  they  are  more  ready  to  hear  than  we 
to  pray;  they  guide  us  as  with  a  cloudy  pillar,  but  it  is  kindling  into 
steadfast  fire. 

Nay,  it  may  be  that  our  response,  our  devotion,  is  a  needful  element 
in  their  ascending  joy ;  and  God  may  have  provided  some  better  thing  for 
us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect ; — uf  non  sine  m^is 
cansummareniur. 

To  most  of  my  hearers  I  doubt  not  that  this  forecast  of  a 
coming  co-operation  between  incarnate  and  discamate  spirits  will  have 
seemed  speculative  and  premature.  My  defence  is  that  I  believe  that 
upon  our  own  attitude  towards  these  nascent  communications  their 
progress  and  development  depend,  so  that  we  cannot  too  soon  direct 
serious  attention  to  the  high  responsibilities  opening  on  our  view.  And 
now  yet  another  practical  question  is  ready,  I  think,  for  immediate 
discussion.  All  great  changes  in  speculative  belief  must  modify  in  some 
way  man's  immediate  duty.  In  what  way  must  our  idea  of  duty  be 
modified,  be  expanded,  if  a  religion  is  offered  to  us  which  no  longer 
depends  on  tradition  and  intuition  only,  but  on  reason  also  and  on  experi- 
ment; which  is  not  locked  away  in  an  emotional  compartment  of  our 
being,  nor  adapted  to  the  genius  of  special  races  alone,  but  is  oecumenical 
as  Science  is  oecumenical,  is  evolutionary  as  Science  is  evolutionary,  and 
rests  on  a  permanent  and  provable  relationship  of  the  whole  spiritual  to 
the  whole  material  world  ? 

No  full  answer  to  such  a  question  can  as  yet  be  attempted  or  divined. 
But  one  point  is  clear ; — and  on  that  point  it  is  already  urgently  necessary 
to  insist  We  must  maintain,  in  old  theological  language,  that  the  intel- 
lectual virtues  have  now  become  necessary  to  salvation.  Curiosity,  candour, 
care ; — these  are  the  intellectual  virtues ; — disinterested  curiosity,  unselfish 
candour,  unremitting  care.  These  virtues  have  grown  up  outside  the 
ecclesiastical  pale ;  Science,  not  Religion,  has  fostered  them ; — nay, 
Religion  has  held  them  scarcely  consistent  with  that  pious  spirit  whidi 
hopes  to  learn  by  humility  and  obedience  the  secrets  of  an  unseen  worid. 
Here  surely  our  new  ideals  suggest  not  opposition  but  fusion.  To  us  as 
truly  as  to  monk  or  anchorite  the  spiritual  world  is  an  intimate,  an  inter- 
penetrating reality.  But  its  very  reality  suggests  the  need  of  analysis,  the 
risk  of  misinterpretation  ;  the  very  fact  that  we  have  outgrown  our  sacer- 
dotal swaddling-clothes  bids  us  learn  to  walk  warily  among  pitfalls  iriiich 
call  for  all  the  precautions  that  systematic  reason  can  devise. 

Upon  a  new  scheme  of  beliefs,  attractive  to  the  popular  mind  as  the 
scheme  which  I  prefigure,  a  swarm  of  follies  and  credulities  must  inevit- 
ably perch  and  settle.  Yet  let  those  who  mock  at  the  weaknesses  of 
"modern  Spiritualism"  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  either  orthodox 
religion  or  official  science  has  been  at  pains  to  guard  the  popular  mind 
against  losing  balance  upon  contact   with   new   facts,   profoundly  but 
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obtcarctf  sigm&cant.  Have  the  people's  religious  instructors  trained 
thietB  to  investigate  fur  themselves?  Have  their  scientitic  instructors  con- 
dcvccnded  10  investigate  Cor  them  ?  Who  should  teach  (hem  10  apply  to 
tbdr  "inspirational  speakers"  any  test  more  searching  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  10  apply  to  the  sermons  of  piicst  or  bishop?  What 
scientific  manual  has  told  them  enough  of  the  hidden  powers  within  ihero 
10  prevent  tiicro  fruni  ascribing  to  spiritual  agency  whatever  mental  action 
their  ordinarr  consciousness  may  fail  to  recognise  as  ils  own  ? 

The  rank  and  file  ot  Spiiitists  have  simply  transferred  to  certain  new 
ilogmai — tot  roost  of  which  they  at  least  have  some  comprehensible 
evidenco—the  uncritical  faith  which  they  were  actually  commended  for 
beftowing  ott  cenain  old  dogmas, — for  many  oF  which  the  evidence  was 
tt  least  beyond  their  comprehension.  In  such  a  case  ridicule  is  no 
remedy.  The  remedy  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  inculcating  the  intellectual 
vmaes ; — In  teaching  the  mass  of  roankirid  that  the  maxims  of  the  modem 
Mvamt  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  the  maxims  of  the  medifeval 
mac 

Now  here,  1  take  it.  lies  the  special,  the  characteristic  duty  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It  is  a  duty  far  wider  than  the  mere 
e(po«ure  01  fraud ;  far  wider  than  the  mere  production  of  specimens  of 
pMticnt  and  intelligent  investigation.  Our  duty  is  not  the  founding  of  a 
ae«  sect,  nor  even  the  establishment  of  a  new  science,  hut  is  rather  the 
^Mnaion  of  Science  herseif  until  she  can  satisfy  those  questions  which 
ibe  buBiao  heart  will  rightly  ask,  but  to  whicb  Religion  alone  has  thus  far 
attempted  an  answer.  Or  rather,  this  is  the  duty,  the  mission,  of  the 
coming  century's  leaders  of  spiritual  thougiit.  Our  own  more  special 
duty  ta  to  offer  through  an  age  of  transition  more  momentous  than  man- 
kind bas  ever  known,  that  help  in  steadying  and  stimulating  psychical 
meatcb  all  over  the  world  which  our  collective  experience  should  enable 
IB  richly  to  bestow.  Sucn  function  ought^  I  say,  to  be  ours  indeed.  We 
slooe  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  deserve  ii.  I  see  our  original  pro- 
gnmme  completely  justified.  I  see  our  mison  J'ftn  indispuiably  esiab- 
Iblied.  I  see  all  things  coming  to  pass  as  we  foresaw.  What  1  do  not 
me,  klaa  I  ti  an  cnei^y  and  cai>acity  of  our  own,  sufficient  for  our  widening 
dntjr ;— «Dough  of  bbourers  for  the  vineyard  so  ripe  for  harvest.  Speaking, 
if  so  I  may,  for  the  remnant  of  that  small  company  of  labourers  of  tbe 
fent  bour  of  the  day,  I  must  confess  that  our  strength,  at  least,  cannot 
MfBoe  far  the  expanding  task  ; — nay,  could  not  so  suffice,  even  tl  Edmund 
Gamer  were  with  ui  still ;— won,  ti  ipse  meus  nunc  aJfortt  tlictor.  Other 
■otters,  good  men  and  true,  have  joined  iheroieives  to  us ;— but  we  have 
•esd  of  Ruuiy  mofe.  ^^'c  invite  them  from  each  department  of  icience, 
from  every  school  of  thought.  With  eqiul  confidence  we  appeal  for 
a»K)peraliQn  to  idruM/  and  to  saint. 

"To  the  toKiitt  we  pomt  out  thai  we  are  not  trying  to  pick  boles  in 
tbe  onter  of  Nature,  but  rather,  by  ibe  scrutiny  uf  residual  phenomena, 
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to  get  nearer  to  the  origin  and  operation  of  Nature's  central  mystery  of 
Life.  Men  who  realise  that  the  etherial  environment  was  discovered 
yesterday,  need  not  deem  it  impossible  that  a  metetherial  environment — 
yet  another  omnipresent  system  of  cosmic  law — should  be  discovered 
to-morrow.  The  only  valid  a  priori  presumption  in  the  matter  is  the 
presumption  that  the  Universe  is  infinite  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

To  the  Christian  we  can  speak  with  a  still  more  direct  appeal.  *'  You 
believe/'  I  would  say,  "  that  a  spiritual  world  exists^  and  that  it  acted  on 
the  material  world  two  thousand  years  ago.  Surely  it  is  so  acting  still ! 
Nay,  you  believe  that  it  is  so  acting  still ;  for  you  believe  that  prayer  is 
heard  and  answered.  To  believe  that  prayer  is  heard  is  to  believe  in 
telepathy, — in  the  direct  influence  of  mind  on  mind.  To  believe  that 
prayer  is  answered  is  to  believe  that  unembodied  spirit  does  actually 
modify  (even  if  not  storm-cloud  or  plague-germ)  at  least  the  minds,  and 
therefore  the  brains,  of  living  men.  From  that  belief  the  most  advanced 
'  psychical '  theories  are  easy  corollaries.  You  may  reply,  indeed,  that  the 
Church  or  the  Bible  has  told  men  all  of  the  unseen  world  that  they  need 
to  know,  and  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.  What 
say  you  to  this  argument  when  it  is  retorted  on  vou  by  Omar  with  his 
Koran?" 

But  let  us  cease  to  speak  as  though  the  infinite  Unseen  World  were  a 
mere  preserve  or  battleground  of  theok>gies.  If  every  dogma  ever  pro- 
mulgated from  the  Vatican  were  literal  truth,  Science  would  still  afiKrm 
that  scarcely  anything  of  that  world  was  known.  If  Religion  be  more 
than  "  the  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust,  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire,"  it 
must  be  (I  say  once  more)  the  spirit's  normal  answer  to  objective  fact 
The  Cosmos  is  what  it  is,  and  Revelation  can  do  no  more  than  reveal  it 
Holiness  itself  must  be  the  reflection  of  a  reality  behind  the  veiL  If  this 
be  so,  then  Science  has  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  Religion  must 
needs  evolve  into  Knowledge ;  for  Religion  can  in  no  age  admit  an  aim 
narrower  than  the  prayer  of  Cleanthes, — ^the  willing  response  of  the  soul 
to  all  she  knows  of  cosmic  law. 

Out  of  the  long  Stone  Age  our  race  is  awakening  into  consciousness 
of  itself.  We  stand  in  the  dawn  of  history.  Behind  us  lies  a  vast  and 
unrecorded  waste — the  mighty  struggle  humanam  candere  gentem/^  Since 
the  times  of  that  ignorance  we  have  not  yet  gone  far;  a  few  thousand 
years,  a  few  hundred  thinkers^  have  barely  started  the  human  mind  upon 
the  great  aeons  of  its  onward  way.  It  is  not  yet  the  hour  to  sit  down  in 
our  studies  and  try  to  eke  out  Tradition  with  Intuition — as  one  might  be 
forced  to  do  in  a  planet's  senility,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  fading  sun. 
Dap?miy  quid  antiquos  signorum  suspids  ortus  f  The  traditions,  the  in- 
tuitions of  our  race  are  themselves  in  their  infancy;  and  before  we 
abandon  ourselves  to  brooding  over  them  let  us  at  least  first  try  the 
upshot  of  a  systematic  search  for  actual  facts.  For  what  should  hinder? 
If  our  inquiry  lead  us  first  through  a  jungle  of  fraud  and  folly,  need  that 
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uf7    As  well  might  Columbus  have  yielded  to  the  sailors' panic, 
wM  cniangled  in  the  Sargasso  Sea.     If  our  first  clear  facts  about 
Uniccu  Wurltl  seem  small  and  trivial,  should  that  deter  us  from  the 
As  well  might  Cotumtms  have  sailed  home  again,  with  America 
in  the  offing,  on  the  ground  ih;it  it  was  not  worth  white  to  discover  a 
oontniani  which  manifested  itself  only  by  dead  logs. 

One  Snal  word  to  each  main  division  <if  our  critics  ; — to  those  first  who 
h**e  been  disappointed  so  often  that  they  refuge  to  listen  to  any  further 
pwwniie  of  news  ffum  the  Unseen ; — and  then  to  those  who,  relying  on 
•otne  grander  revelation, — whether  received  from  without  them  or  from 
withm,^-dtsdain  our  slow,  colleciive  process  and  comminuted  fragment! 
of  tnitK  I  would  remind  the  Agnostic  that  a  pike  was  once  kept  in  the 
•ante  tank  «uh  a  perch.  There  was  at  first  a  sheet  of  glass  l>et«een  them, 
knd  ibc  pike  trruisetl  his  nose  so  often  in  snapping  at  the  perch,  that  in 
time  he  gave  up  that  endeavour, — as  the  Aeoosiic  his  endeavour  after 
preol  of  a  spiritual  world, — with  a  sigh  or  a  sneer.  Then  silently  the 
traosparmi  screen  was  removed  ;  but  now  the  pike  was  to  convinced  that 
hti  prey  was  unreachable,  that, — like  the  Agnostic  in  presence  of  our  new 
evidence, — he  continued  simply  to  let  the  perch  alone. 

Far  thoK  other  men  I  will  resort  to  a  bolii  metonymy,  and  will  speak 
ot  that  grvat  incurrcnt  truth  to  which  each  man  severally  holds  under  the 
Afan  of  the  great  stone  at  Ephesus  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.  The 
who  proclaimed  that  wondrous  fall  were  essentially  in  the  right, — 
Ut  more  in  the  right  than  the  freethinkers  who  derided  it.  But 
ai>d  why  that  uone  had  truly  fallen, — how  vast  the  significance  of 
llMU  eo«mic  trajectory  and  rushing  tiame, — this  could  be  known  only  when 
Muoble  labourers  had  catalogued  many  a  lesser  congener  of  the  mighty 
amn;  and  had  gathered  the  meteoric  dust  from  the  ocean's  floor;  and 
bad  Icamt  tnat  no  field  uf  heaven  had  been  found  so  desolate  as  not  to 
the  impress  of  uhimaie  energy  and  universal  law. 

APPENDIX   B 

*  The  Decline  of  DncMAtrsM 

For  many  mindi  this  last  century  of  triumphant  Science,  of  warring 
Tbeola^,  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  proof  and  purgation  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  IS  stnnf(e  to  look  back  and  to  observe  with  how  much  of  dogmatie 
rubbish  ercn  the  strongest  minds  of  earlier  centuries  were  cumbered  l>oth 
IB  tbctr  bebef  and  in  their  negation,  tor  it  was  not  only  the  so-called 
ofthodoi  who  sulTered;  but  those  also  who,  revolting  against  arhitrarr 
It  yet  unable  to  dissociate  such  doctrine  from  any  concqnitni 
l>  tbey  could  form  of  a  spiritual  world.  Such  men  would  stilt  spettk 
b  the  spiTtiual  world,  if  it  existed,  nmi  needs  be  a  world  niied  by 
!,  mnd  ovenbadowed  by  fear. 
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But  now  in  the  virtual  abeyance  of  formal  creeds  the  reactions  of 
monks  and  schoolmen  have  had  time  to  dissolve  and  disappear.  Vestigial 
beliefs  which  still  encumbered  the  spirit  have  had  time  to  atrophy. 

The  prospect  on  which  Science  gazed  has  been  by  comparison  a 
narrow  one;  but  Science  at  least  has  "seen  it  steadily  and  seen  it 
whole."  The  material  world  has  taught  us  lessons  of  which  our  con- 
ception of  the  spiritual  world  stood  in  no  less  urgent  need.  The  study 
of  visible  Nature  has  taught  us  Uniformity,  Conservation,  Evolution ;  and 
these  transform  themselves  in  their  spiritual  aspect  into  an  absolute 
Catholicity,  an  inescapable  Justice,  an  ever-ascending  Ideal.  These 
great  conceptions,  I  say,  were  achieved  by  Science,  with  her  outlook 
temporarily  narrowed  to  planetary  life.  And  now  that  Science  herself 
begins  to  teach  us  to  expand  once  more  the  planetary  into  the  cosmic 
view,  we  find  that  principles  built  up  by  minute  and  persistent  observation 
of  material  law  will  expand  and  exalt  themselves  also  to  spiritual  operation, 
and  will  give  to  the  soul's  future  the  stability  of  their  own  infinitude,  the 
buoyancy  of  their  own  limitless  march  and  assumption  into  realms  higher 
and  hopes  unknown. 

On  one  great  matter  the  departed  spirits  utter,  not  indeed  a  halting  or 
a  dubious,  but  yet  a  somewhat  indefinite  reply.  One  and  all,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  they  affirm  that  the  Universe  is  good :  that  there  is  a  supreme 
Power  to  whom  all  spirits  bow,  and  who  orders  all  things  well.  But 
beyond  that  they  can  give  no  fresh  sanction  to  the  tenets  of  any  earthly 
creed.  Rather  they  seem  for  a  time  perhaps  to  express  their  new 
convictions  in  their  accustomed  formulae,  but  soon  to  lose  all  thought 
of  creed  or  formulae  in  the  deep  assurance  of  endless  and  ever-growing 
Love.  This  avowed  limitation  of  their  knowledge  has  caused  some  dis- 
appointment, and  they  have  sometimes  been  fruitlessly  pressed  to  declare 
themselves  in  clearer  support  of  some  earthly  Church. 

Yet  must  not  any  elevation  of  our  being  imply  for  us  less  of  claim  to 
formal  knowledge,  more  of  participation  in  an  immanent  Spirit  ? 

The  idea  of  Divinity  among  the  human  race  has  risen  and  widened 
from  the  Fetish  of  a  family  to  the  Champion  of  a  tribe,  and  from  the 
Champion  of  a  tribe  to  the  Father  of  a  planet.  Must  even  that  be  the 
fixed  and  final  conception  of  the  Infinite  God  ?  Nay,  surely  that  con- 
ception should  expand  so  as  not  to  lose  but  to  transcend  Person- 
ality ; — retaining  for  us  the  Love  and  Mercy  which  bring  the  Divine  into 
fellowship  with  man,  but  outgrowing  all  limiting  analogies,  all  pretence  at 
human  comprehension  of  the  Inconceivable  Cause  of  All. 

It  is  noticeable  how  with  each  onward  step  in  our  theoretical  know- 
ledge some  false  and  outworn  conception  of  practical  duty  tends  to  melt 
away.  We  now  know  (to  Swedenborg  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  em- 
phatic announcement)  that  this  life  and  the  next  are  morally  con- 
tinuous,— with  no  mere  general  dependence  of  the  future  life  upon  the 
present, — but  continuous  as  though  our  earthly  age  melted  into  the  hues 
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of  K  happier  youtb.  It  follows  that  the  earthly  life  must  ethically  de 
fclop  all  its  faculties  in  preparation  for  the  heavenly.  There  must  be 
DO  ftrtnusry  narrowing  of  earth's  experience  under  the  guise  of  sanctity  ; 
t  that  something  is  gained  in  the  next  world  by  refusal  of  any 
c  oonnal  duties  of  litis. 
'Itterc  is  no  place  for  monasticism  in  such  a  scheme  as  this.  There 
>  place  for  the  puritanical,  ibe  ascetic  spirit :  for  any  belief  in  merit 
:bing  to  Buffering  or  privation  as  such.  The  aim  of  alt  will  be  spiritual, 
intellectual  efficiency;  self- preparation  for  those  higher  duties 
bich  khall  follow  on  the  accomplishment  of  lower  duties  as  the  just  and 
inwpanble  reward. 

How  far  there  shall  still  be  place  for  the  priest,  for  the  minister  of 
niagkiD,  it  were  premature  to  discuss.  Stutrdoialitm  must  disappear ; 
iKi  body  of  men  will  any  longer  persuade  mankind  of  their  exclusive  right 
to  praoiulgate  or  to  interpret  that  catholic  truth  which  is  bestowed  im- 
porttally  upon  all. 

And  note  that  if  such  a  claim  were  afterwards  to  be  put  forth,  not  by 
pvieita  bat  by  sensitives,^ by  intermediaries  of  the  new  revelation  who 
might  claim  to  be  its  guardians  also, — that  claim  would  promptly  carry 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  We  should  not  long  believe  in  the  authority 
o(  ooramttnicating  spirits  who  might  base  their  appeal  to  us  on  authority, 
uniead  of  on  evidence  and  on  reason.  Communicators  and  intermediaries 
abke  are  subject  to  an  ordering  wiser  than  our  own.  By  their  fruits  we 
■tail  kaow  them. 

APPENDIX  C 
^b  Pkaver  and  Supplication 

^HL  The  question  now  ansrs :  What  ought  to  be  our  own  attitude  towards 
^Hp**p4nn  with  whom  we  enter  into  communication? 
^Bi-  To  tx^in  with,  it  goes  without  saying  that  our  attitude  should  be 
^^it  onoe  rciponsivc  and  serious ; — that  there  should  be  no  frivolity,  no 
Cicdulity.  oiul  on  the  other  hand,  no  perverse  or  stubborn  refusal  to 
recognuc  the  proofs  which  they  offer. 

Bui  here  a  larger  question  opcos  onl.  What  ought  wc  to  ask  from 
tbon  }  In  what  way  shoulil  we  ask  it  ?  Wbat  does  experience  thus  far 
ihow  tta  ibat  we  may  expect  to  receive?  It  it  plain  that  such  inquirin 
bring  BS  to  the  threshold  of  the  wider  and  deeper  problem  of  l^ytr  and 
Si^iitatia*  generally ; — of  our  wliole  appeal  to  the  Unseen. 

Approachtnit  Prayer  in  this  generalised  manner,  wc  foel  the  need  of  a 
'1  which  shall  be  in  some  sense  spiritual  without  being  definitely 
Or  let  OS  leave  to  the  solemn  word  Prayer  its  higheai  mean- 
ingi  ^— let  Di  conline  it  to  our  attempts  at  communion— uttered  or  un- 
— with  the  Supreme  Spirit.     Let  u«  nc«t  try  to  deftna  the  word 
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Supplication  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  it  from  a  request  niade  to  a 
living  friend. 

For  our  present  purposes,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  best  to  define  supplica. 
tion  as  "  an  attempt  to  obtain  benefits  from  unseen  beings  by  an  inward 
disposition  of  our  own  minds."  This  excludes  such  attempts  as  rest  on 
charms  or  on  sorcery ;  and  at  the  same  time  begs  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  beings  to  whom  we  appeal  They  are,  at  any  rate,  habitually 
unseen  ;  it  remains  for  us  to  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  supplicatiom,  or 
of  the  answer,  who  or  what  the  beings  who  may  have  sent  that  answer  are 
likely  to  be. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  may  observe  that  in  excluding  charms,  &c, 
from  the  category  of  true  supplication,  I  mean  to  exclude  any  process 
which  is  supposed  to  gain  the  desired  benefit  by  its  own  virtue  without 
the  operation  of  our  own  minds.  Charms  and  incantations  may  have,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  another  kind  of  efficiency,  as  mere  self-suggestions. 
And  experience  seems  to  show  (what  might  antecedently  have  seemed 
improbable)  that  if  we  wish  to  learn  something  from  spirits  speaking 
through  mortal  organisms,  there  may  be  some  gain  in  our  definite 
statement,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  the  nature  of  the  informatioo 
desired 

This,  however,  is  a  detail,  and  I  go  on  to  the  more  important  question 
of  the  benefits  for  which  our  supplications  may  rightly  be  offered  up. 
What,  broadly  speaking,  are  the  benefits  which  we  do  actually  receive 
from  other  souls  ?  either  from  the  World-Soul,  or  from  human  souls  still 
in  the  flesh  ?  We  receive  Life  and  Knowledge,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
develop  into  Love  and  Wisdom  and  Joy.  Our  own  capacity  of  such 
development  may  still  be  classed  as  Life, — ^as  spiritual  Life,  of  which  our 
physical  life  is  but  the  temporary  vehicle.  Our  spiritual  life  is  fed  by  the 
love  which  we  receive,  our  physical  life  by  food  and  material  aids  of  every 
kind.  Knowledge,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  main  ways  of  feeding  our 
spiritual  life,  and  I  have  placed  it  apart  here  merely  because  its  trace- 
ability  through  particular  memories  makes  it  the  most  convenient  subject- 
matter  for  psychical  analysis. 

A  definite  fact,  an  isolable  piece  of  knowledge,  will  often  fulfil  a 
requirement  which  we  long  for  in  vain  in  physical  experimentation.  We 
should  greatly  like  to  be  able  to  follow  some  individual  scrap  or  paroel  oi 
energy  through  its  successive  mutations, — to  track  exactly  the  given  unit  of 
heat  which  is  converted  into  a  given  unit  of  motion.  Now  with  definite 
£aicts  we  really  can  do  something  of  this  kind.  Each  piece  of  knowledge 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  ear-marked,  as  belonging  to  one  or  more  assign- 
able human  memories,  each  of  which  memories  contains  a  selection  of 
facts  dififerent  from  the  selection  contained  in  any  other  memory.  Omni- 
science of  course  contains  all  the  facts,  but  omniscience  is  not  likely  to 
show  in  each  case  the  specific  limitations. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  requests  made  to 
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B  Blendes,  the  answers  to  which  carry  irtth  tbem  a  strong  pmunp- 
e  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  minds  which  send  them. 

"1,  to  example,  are  the  ordinary  requests  made  to  our  discarnate 

or  information  on  matters  connected  with  their  lives  on  earth,  as 

trated  by  many  cases  through  Mrs.  Piper's  trance.     In  these  case«  we 

virtually  supplicated  these  persons  for  certain  definite  knowledge,  and 

y, — and  so  faf  as  I  can  see,  no  vaster  intelligence  than  theirs,— have 

T  answered  our  Euppli cations.     Such  cases  belong  to  ibe  long  series 

tntjaetta  made  to  the  Unseen  for  knowledge,  for  truth,  tor  light.     Here 

fe  «l  last  a  dcAnile  avenue  for  successful  supplication, — here  are  distinct 

s  granted  by  intelligences  identifiable,  although  unseen. 

l.4Biring  the  question  of  supplication  for  knowledge  for  the  present,  let 

r  the  results  which  have  been  found  lo  attend  supplications  for 

e  physical  Jifi. 

Readers  of  this  work  know  what  a  lai^e  proportion  of  psychological 
i  now  actually  going  on  tails  under  the  category  of  tupplUation 
r  p^t^y^  for  lift.  The  pilgrims  of  Lourdes  implore  the  Virgin  for  life 
\  as  the  most  urgent  form  of  their  devotions.  Faith-healers 
Pjr  to  ihe  Divinity  for  life  and  health,  Christian  Scientists  meditate  on 
I  goodnesi  of  the  Universe  and  on  the  love  of  Christ  with  the  same 
^■ctkal  obJecL  And  all  of  these  groups,— as  abundant  testimony  shows 
m^^-are  vX\xn  successful  in  their  prayers  and  meditations.  I'hey  attain 
■neb  RMilts  that  (for  instance)  Charcot,  himself  no  Catholic,  used  often 
to  Kfld  his  patients  to  lourdes.  Vet,  as  this  juxlaposition  of  Charcot 
with  Loordcs  suggests,  although  we  note  the  favourable  results,  we  have 
so  dotr  indication  as  to  the  source  from  whence  those  results  come. 

Fo(  «e  find  that  results  e<)ually  surprising  follow  upon  the  suggesbons 
of  brpckottsers  i — And  even  upon  mere  self-suggestion.  Self-suggestion  is 
(a  1  have  often  insisted)  at  the  cure  of  almost  all  these  healing  and 
mifjring  protxsMS ; — and  what  is  self-suggestion  but  an  at  present  indehn- 
aMe  contention  or  disposition  of  the  mind  t 

Id  andenl  and  modern  times,  in  l-iast  and  West,  among  Pagans, 
Bbddhtstt,  Brahmins,  Mahomcdans,  Christians,  Infidels; — everywhere  it  has 
— 1— ^  possible  for  men  and  women,  by  a  certain  stress  of  soul,  to  become 
in  peat  iMMUTe  BU|>crior  10  pain,  and  often  to  renew  vitality  with  a  success 
fcr  wUcb  medical  science  cannot  account.  The  true  meaning  of  this  br- 
iinihilig.  snd  multiplex  power  of  self-suggestion  is  one  of  the  standing 
I  Willi  I  nnr  of  the  growing  publics— alike  of  biology  and  of  psychology. 
Wilbottl  pretending  to  solve  11,  I  have  nevertheless  in  an  earlier  chapter 
Mtfed  and  defined  il  in  a  manner  which  may  now  serve  to  bring  it  into 
Mlation  with  an  even  wider  range  of  phenomena.  For  1  have  spoken  of  it 
■■  *  ftiKtnation  in  the  intensity  uf  the  draft  which  each  man's  life  makes 
upon  ibe  Unseen.  1  have  urged  that  while  our  life  is  maintained  by 
il  inflow  from  ihc  World-soul,  thai  inflow  may  vary  in  abundance 
1  correspondence  with  variations  in  the  attitude  of  our  own 
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minds.  So  soon  as  this  definition  is  made,  we  see  that  every  form  of 
self-suggestion  falls  within  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  supplica- 
tion. The  supplication  of  the  Lourdes  pilgrims,  the  adoring  contemplation 
of  the  Christian  Scientists,  the  inward  concentration  of  the  self-suggesters, 
the  trustful  anticipation  of  the  hypnotised  subject, — all  these  are  mere 
shades  of  the  same  mood  of  mind, — of  the  mountain-moving  faith  which 
can  in  actual  fact  draw  fresh  life  from  the  Infinite.  Nor  is  the  life  thus 
indrawn  a  physical  life  alone.  Even  from  the  physician's  post-hypnotic 
suggestion, — which  seems  the  furthest  removed  of  all  these  channcds  from 
a  true  spiritual  inflow, — both  moral  and  intellectual  revivification  will 
often  follow. 

But  this  reflection  suggests  afiresh  the  question,  already  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.,  whether  in  some  such  cases  of  hypnotic  suggestion  the 
resultant  inflow  of  life  may  not  in  some  mediate  fashion  at  least  depend 
on  and  emanate  from  the  physician  himself.  He,  no  doubt,  must  ulti- 
mately draw  his  own  life  from  the  Unseen ;  but  may  there  not  be  some 
virtue  passing  from  him  which  vivifies  his  patient  of  its  own  force?  I 
have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  in  some  cases  there  is  such  virtue, 
— ^which  would  show  from  our  present  point  of  view  that  it  is  in  some  cases 
useful  to  supplicate  finite  embodied  spirits  for  increase  of  life. 

May  it  then  be  desirable  to  supplicate  finite  disembodied  spirits  not 
only  for  knowledge,  but  for  life?  Can  they  also  transmit  to  us, — more 
directly,  perhaps,  than  the  embodied  hypnotist, — some  special  stream  of 
the  informing  energy  of  the  universe  ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  evidence  that  they  can  sometimes  produce  this 
vivifying  effect  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  seem  able  to  transport 
the  sensitive's  spirit  into  their  own  realm,  and  to  infuse  at  once  a  spiritual 
and  a  physical  renovation.  Sometimes  they  produce  the  impression  of 
material  touches  or  passes,  like  those  employed  by  the  earthly  hypnotist 
In  that  case  the  removal  of  pain,  or  the  soothing  effect,  may  seem  to  follow 
directly  on  some  unseen  manifestation. 

And  this  brings  us  to  one  remaining  service  which  we  may  sometimes, 
it  seems,  successfully  ask  disembodied  spirits  to  perform.  They  will 
occasionally  move  objects  for  us ; — thus  repeating  yet  further  the  services 
rendered  by  embodied  friends.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  shall  think  of 
asking  them  for  movements  practically  useful  to  us,  like  those  ascribed  to 
the  *'  lubber-friends  "  of  ancient  fable.  It  will  be  enough  if  by  any  dis- 
placement of  matter,  however  trivial  in  itself,  they  can  manifest  their 
persistent  power. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  see  that  supplication  obtains  for  us  from  the 
Unseen  a  certain  limited  extension  of  the  benefits  which  we  know  by 
everyday  experience  that  we  can  obtain  from  the  Universe  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  individual  spirits  on  the  other. 

As  regards  the  human  spirits,  in  the  first  place,  we  find  that  our 
successful  supplications  to  them  are  such  as  they  might  be  likely  to  grant, 
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^Bmnilng  thai  they  still  exist,  and  thai  they  have  certain  continuing  powers 

^HRicting  upon  embodied  minds  and  upon  mailer  in  much  the  old  way. 

^HMle  th«7  were  embodied  they  gave  us  knowledge,  they  gave  us  material 

^^B*ip  by  moriDg  objects  and  the  like  ;  they  renewed  our  strength,  it  may 

be  by  toacbea  or  passes  which   were  for  us  channels  of  the  inflowing 

comiic  life.     Discfflbodied  now,  they  operate  in  the  same  way.     In  some 

retjiects  the  loss  of  the  body  is  a  drawback.     They  can  but  slightly  and 

rarely  more  ponderable  matter.     They  can  but  seldom  hea!  or  vitalise 

with  their  spirit-touch.      They  can  communicate  their  knowledge  only 

tbrangh  an  organism  which  they  invade  for  the  purpose.     But  on  the 

other  hand  their  knowledge,  when  they  do  communicate  it,  is  of  absolutely 

priceless  worth.     Fragmentary  and  trivial  though  it  may  seem,  it  con- 

ttitutes  the  one  great  assurance  of  a  providential  Universe  and  an  eternal 

bfe. 

Supplication  to  these  spirits  near  ourselves  has,  then,  assuredly  not 
been  in  rain, — nay,  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  fruitful  as  the  con- 
9  ate  better  understood. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  again,  the  prayers  addressed  to  the 
—10  God,— or  say,  rather,  to  the  Supreme  which  is  above  person- 
',  are  now  seen  to  be  the  normal  development  and  intensification  of 
B  nyateriotis  power  of  self-suggestion  which  we  witness  every  day.  In 
1  am  far  from  meaning  that  we  affect  our  own  spirits  only  by 
X  prayer.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  insisted  that  even  the  self- 
lOn  which  refuses  to  appeal  to  any  higher  power, — which  believes 
that  it  ii  only  calling  up  its  own  private  resources  into  play. — must  derive 
ita  nittmate  efHcacy  from  the  increased  inflow  from  the  Infinite  life  which 
tfac  sptrit'i  powerful  effort  of  attention — the  faith  of  the  suppliants-does 
is  Mine  manner  induce.  And  the  more  penetrating  this  faith,  the  more 
■rdtiog  the  results  arc  likely  to  be.  Beyond  this  point  we  have  no 
evidential  warrant  for  going.  \\'e  cannot  specify  from  any  real  com- 
pWBtiTe  experience  what  particular  shade  or  colour  of  this  saving  faith  is 
moai  cffectoal  in  evoking  an  answer.  The  great  intermediate  names — 
between  the  spirits  of  out  own  friends  and  the  Source  of  All — have  not 
gtvco  recognitable  evidence,  specific  proof,  of  their  recipience  and  reply. 
Sod)  pfoof  might  be  given,  for  example,  if  the  cures  at  Lourdes  were 
reelly  "miraculous  "  in  the  sense  that  they  were  cures  of  maladies  never 
cntad  elsewhere ;  or  even  if  patients  at  Lourdes  were  cured  in  markedly 
ktiser  proportion  than,  say.  the  patients  in  a  hypn<<lic  cliniquc.  But  I 
hare  elsewhere  (sec  578  and  679)  shown  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
thi«  ia  not  to; — oay,  thai  the  general  evidence  offered  for  the  lourdes 
cnraa  needa  a  strict  sifting  before  thr-  residuum  of  fact  can  be  separated 
fton  the  exaggentions  due  to  strong  moral  prepoues.nion,  —  from  which 
tiie  freat  pecuniary  interests  which  have  grown  up  around  that  place  of 
pi%rtiiiBge  can  hardly  be  altogether  excluded.  I  will  not  say  mote,  for 
■y  object  bete  is  not  to  disparage  any  special  type  of  prayer  or  suppUca- 
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tion,  but  rather  to  insist  on  their  importance  and  efficacy  in  general.  I 
wish  to  show  that  so  far  from  our  needing  to  suppose  that  an  answer  to 
prayer  is  an  interruption  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  many  answers  to 
prayer  are,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  extensions, — natural  developments, 
—of  perfectly  familiar  phenomena.  We  already  have  life,  and  by  dis- 
posing our  spirits  rightly,  we  can  get  more  life ;  we  already  have  friends 
who  help  us  on  earth;  those  friends  survive  bodily  death,  and  are  to 
some  extent  able  to  help  us  still.  It  is  for  us  to  throw  ourselves  into  the 
needed  mental  state ; — to  make  the  heartfelt  and  trustful  appeal.  To  the 
benefit  which  we  may  thus  derive  no  theoretical  limit  can  be  assigned. 
It  must  needs  grow  with  man's  evolution ;  for  the  central  fact  of  that 
condition  is  the  ever-increasing  closeness  of  the  soul's  communion  with 
other  soulsy/ 
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It  is  possible  that  we  might  leam  much  «erc  we  to  question 

tons,  on  their  awakening  from  some  comatose  condition,  as  to 

Imofr  of  anr  drearo  or  viiion  during  that  stale.     IT  ihere  has  in 

In  anjr  such  experience  it  should  be  at  once  recorded,  as  it  will  pro- 

Ide  rapidly  from  the  patient's  supraliminal  memory,  even  if  he  doet 

(  directly  afterwards.     A  curious  case  was  published  in  PAantasMF^ 

Ening  {vo\.  ii.  p.  305),  where  a  dying  man  returns,  as  it  were,  fronf  f 

n  of  dnth  expressly  to  announce  that  he  has  had  a  vision,  or  "  paid 

[af  this  kind — which  "visit,"  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  verify. 

Kwhai  similar  instance,  but  with  uhimste  recovery  of  the  patient, 

I  pnnt£ii  in  the  S/.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgieai  Jtmrnai, 

;  1&89,  and  in  the  Afid-Con/tHfHta/  Nrviav,  February,  1890. 

e  has  since  obtained  for  us  the  sworn  depositions  of  the  witnesses 

The   experience  is   long,   and    for   the  most  part  of  s 

f  dreamlike  type ;  but  in  any  view  rt  is  extremely  unusual,  nor 

)  Eiitly  understood  ftom  extracts  alone.     I  quote,  therefore,  the 

Ipart  of  the  case  in  full  (fmm  »w^^i>y:jS.P.R.,  roL  viii,  p.  180). 

ev  describing  bis  gradual  sinking  in  the  summer  of  1SE9  under  an  un- 
Isetifc— typhoid  fever  with  sabnormnl  tcmpernlurc  and  puts«— Dr.  Wiltse 
U/t  Kan»a»)  continues  as  follows  ;]— I  asked  if  I  was  perfectly  in  posses- 
r  mind,  so  that  what  1  niit;ht  say  should  be  worthy  of  bcJns  relied 
(  answered  in  tlie  decided  affirmative,  I  bade  adieu  to  family  and 
J  such  advice  and  coniDlatiun  to  each  and  all  as  1  deemed  best, 
E  tipon  the  proofs  pro  and  ion  a(  immortality,  and  called  upon  each 
Ttakc  testimony  for  themselves  by  watching  the  action  of  my  mind,  in 
f  naic  in  which  they  saw  me,  and  finally,  as  my  pupiU  fell  open,  and 
to  fail,  and  my  voire  10  weaken,  feeling  a  sense  of  drowsiness 
c,  with  a  sironi;  eflbn,  I  straightened  my  stiflcned  legs,  got  xny_ 
Kthc  breast,  and  clasped  the  fast  stiRicning  fingers,  and  soon  sank  iaH] 
'  Hisncss. 
1  aboai  four  hours  in  all  without  pulse  01  perceptible  heait-baat, «_ 
1  by  Dr.  ^.  H.  Kayncs,  who  was  the  only  physician  preseftb  1 
n  of  this  lime  several  uf  the  bystanders  tbuught  I  was  dea^^ 
I  npon  being  carried  outside,  the  village  church  bell  was  talle&  jj 
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Dr.  Raynes  informs  me,  however,  that  by  bringing  his  eyes  close  to  my  face, 
he  could  perceive  an  occasional  short  gasp,  so  very  light  as  to  be  barely  per- 
ceptible, and  that  he  was  upon  the  point,  several  times,  of  saying,  **  He  is  dead," 
when  a  gasp  would  occur  in  time  to  check  him. 

He  thrust  a  needle  deep  into  the  flesh  at  different  points  from  the  feet  to 
the  hips,  but  got  no  response.  Although  I  was  pulseless  about  four  hours,  this 
state  of  apparent  death  lasted  only  about  half-an-hour. 

I  lost,  I  believe,  all  power  of  thought  or  knowledge  of  existence  in  absolute 
unconsciousness.  Of  course,  I  need  not  guess  at  the  time  so  lost,  as  in  such  a 
state  a  minute  or  a  thousand  years  would  appear  the  same.  I  came  again  into 
a  state  of  conscious  existence  and  discovered  that  I  was  still  in  the  body,  but 
the  body  and  I  had  no  longer  any  interests  in  common.  I  looked  in  astonish- 
ment and  joy  for  the  first  time  upon  myself — the  me,  the  real  Ego,  while  the 
not  me  closed  it  upon  all  sides  like  a  sepulchre  of  clay. 

With  all  the  interest  of  a  physician,  I  beheld  the  wonders  of  my  bodily 
anatomy,  intimately  interwoven  with  which,  even  tissue  for  tissue,  was  I,  the 
living  soul  of  that  dead  body.  I  learned  that  the  epidermis  was  the  outside 
boundary  of  the  ultimate  tissues,  so  to  speak,  of  the  soul.  I  realised  my  con- 
dition and  reasoned  calmly  thus.  I  have  died,  as  men  term  death,  and  yet  I 
am  as  much  a  man  as  ever.  I  am  about  to  get  out  of  the  body.  I  watched 
the  interesting  process  of  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  By  some  power, 
apparently  not  my  own,  the  Ego  was  rocked  to  and  fro,  laterally,  as  a  cradle  is 
rocked,  by  which  process  its  connection  with  the  tissues  of  the  body  was  broken 
up.  After  a  little  time  the  lateral  motion  ceased,  and  along  the  soles  of  the 
feet  beginning  at  the  toes,  passing  rapidly  to  the  heels,  I  felt  and  heaid«  as  it 
seemed,  the  snapping  of  innumerable  small  cords.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished I  began  slowly  to  retreat  from  the  feet,  toward  the  head,  as  a  rubber 
cord  shortens.  I  remember  reaching  the  hips  and  saying  to  myself  ^Now, 
there  is  no  life  below  the  hips."  I  can  recall  no  memory  of  passing  through 
the  abdomen  and  chest,  but  recollect  distinctly  when  my  whole  self  was  col- 
lected into  the  head,  when  I  reflected  thus  :  I  am  all  in  the  head  now,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  free.  I  passed  around  the  brain  as  if  I  were  hollow,  compressing 
it  and  its  membranes,  slightly,  on  all  sides,  toward  the  centre  and  peeped  out 
between  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  emerging  like  the  flattened  edges  of  a  bag  of 
membranes.  I  recollect  distinctly  how  I  appeared  to  myself  something  like  a 
jelly-fish  as  regards  colour  and  form.  As  I  emerged,  I  saw  two  ladies  sitting 
at  my  head.  I  measured  the  distances  between  the  head  of  my  cot  and  the 
knees  of  the  lady  opposite  the  head  and  concluded  there  was  room  for  me  to 
stand,  but  felt  considerable  embarrassment  as  I  reflected  that  I  was  about  to 
emerge  naked  before  her,  but  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  in  all 
probability  she  could  not  see  me  with  her  bodily  eyes,  as  I  was  a  spirit  As  I 
emerged  from  the  head  I  floated  up  and  down  and  laterally  like  a  soap-bubble 
attached  to  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  until  I  at  last  broke  loose  from  the  body  and  fell 
lightly  to  the  floor,  where  1  slowly  rose  and  expanded  into  the  full  stature  of  a 
man.  I  seemed  to  be  translucent,  of  a  bluish  cast  and  perfectly  naked.  With 
a  painful  sense  of  embarrassment  I  fled  toward  the  partially  opened  door  to 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies  whom  I  was  facing  as  well  as  others  who  I 
knew  were  about  me,  but  upon  reaching  the  door  I  found  myself  clothed,  and 
satisfied  upon  that  point  I  turned  and  faced  the  company.  As  I  turned,  my 
left  elbow  came  in  contact  with  the  arm  of  one  of  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
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)■  the  door.  To  my  surprise,  his  arm  passed  thrau);li  mine  without 
•pparcnt  resistance,  the  severed  parts  closing  a^ain  without  pain,  as  air  le- 
onitet.  1  looked  quickly  up  at  his  Tace  to  see  if  he  had  noticed  ihe  canuct, 
tmi  be  gave  me  no  sign, — only  stood  and  gared  toward  the  couch  1  had  just  left. 
I  dimned  my  ga.w  in  the  direction  of  his,  and  saw  my  own  dead  body.  It 
«a«  lyifiK  jiut  as  I  had  taken  so  much  pains  10  place  it,  partially  upon  the 
ngbt  side,  the  ktt  close  together  and  the  hands  clasped  across  the  btea»I.  I 
was  surprised  at  tbe  paleness  of  the  face.  I  had  not  looked  in  a  glasB  for  some 
day*  and  bad  imagined  that  1  was  not  as  pale  as  most  very  sick  people  ate.  1 
confratnlaicd  myself  upon  the  decency  with  which  I  had  composed  the  body 
and  thoagbt  my  friends  would  have  little  trouble  on  that  score. 

1  saw  a  number  of  persons  sitting  and  standing  about  the  body,  and  parti- 
onUrty  wmred  two  women  apparently  kneeling  by  my  left  side,  and  1  knew 
ifaat  ib«y  were  weeping.  1  ha\'e  since  learned  that  they  were  my  wdc  and  my 
liaMr,  bat  1  had  no  conception  of  individuality.  Wife,  sister  or  friend  were  as 
one  to  eae.  I  did  not  remember  any  conditions  of  telalionsfaip  ;  at  least  I  did 
not  tliiak  a(  any.     I  could  distiRguish  sex,  but  nothing  further. 

I  now  attempted  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  people  with  the  object  of 
CMnfoirting  them  as  well  as  assurmg  them  of  their  own  immortality.  I  bowed 
Id  tbem  playfully  and  saluted  with  my  right  hand.  I  passed  about  among 
tfeem  alio,  but  found  that  they  gave  me  no  heed.  Then  the  situation  sinick 
tarn  as  humorous  and  I  laughed  outright. 

Tbcy  certainly  mu«  have  heard  that,  I  thought,  but  it  seemed  otherwise, 
tor  not  one  lifted  their  eyes  from  my  body.  It  did  not  once  occur  to  me  lo 
speak  and  1  concluded  the  matter  by  saying  to  myself:  "They  sec  only  with 
tbe  eyes  of  the  body.  They  cannot  see  spirits.  They  are  watching  what  they 
Unok  is  1,  bat  they  are  mistaken.  That  is  not  I.  Tbis  is  1  and  I  am  as  much 
aliire  as  ever." 

I  turnvd  and  passed  out  at  the  open  door,  inclining  my  bead  and  watching 
where  I  wt  b^  feet  as  I  stepped  down  on  to  the  porch. 

I  crtMMd  the  porch,  descended  the  ste|is,  walked  down  the  path  and  into 
tbe  street.  There  1  stopped  and  looked  about  me.  1  never  saw  that  sueei 
■Mre  dwtiiicily  ihan  I  saw  it  then.  1  look  note  of  the  redness  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  washes  the  rain  had  made.  I  loulf  a  rather  pathetic  look  about  me, 
bhe  DOC  who  is  about  to  leave  his  home  for  a  long  time.  Then  1  discovered 
dm  I  had  became  larger  than  I  was  m  earth  life  and  congratulated  myself 
thenupon.  I  was  somewhat  smaller  in  the  body  than  1  just  liked  to  be,  but  in 
the  acn  lift,  I  thouKhi,  1  am  to  be  as  I  desired. 

Mr  dotbcs,  I  noticed,  had  accoinmndated  themselves  to  my  increased 
iaiBm,'aod  I  fell  to  wondering  where  they  catue  from  and  how  ihcy  got  on  to 
mM  M  (|Wckly  and  without  my  knowledge.  I  etaniioed  the  fabric  and  judged 
a  tn  be  uf  some  kind  of  Scotch  material,  a  good  suit,  1  thought,  but  not  hand, 
sooc  -,  still,  neat  and  soocl  enough.  The  coat  fiia  loosely  too,  and  that  is 
•vJ]  for  sununei.  "  How  well  1  iecl,"  1  thought.  "  Only  a  few  minutes  Ago  I 
was  hombly  sick  and  distressed.  Then  came  thai  change,  called  death,  which 
I  have  so  much  dreaded.  It  is  past  now,  and  here  am  I  siill  •  man,  alive  and 
thinkmit,  yes,  ibmking  as  clearly  as  ever,  and  how  well  1  feel ;  I  shall  never  be 
■ck  ajptia.  I  have  no  more  to  die."  And  in  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits  1 
daaced  a  igan,  and  fell  again  to  looking  at  my  form  and  clothes. 

Saddmly  1  discoverad  that  1  was  looking  at  tbe  uniighE  scam  down  the 
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back  of  my  coat.  How  is  this,  I  thought,  how  do  I  see  my  back  ?  and  I  looked 
again,  to  reassure  myself,  down  the  back  of  the  coat,  or  down  the  back  of  my 
legs  to  the  very  heels.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  face  and  felt  for  my  eyes.  They 
are  where  they  should  be,  I  thought.  Am  I  like  an  owl  that  I  can  turn  my 
head  half-way  round  ?    I  tried  the  experiment  and  failed. 

No  !  Then  it  must  be  that  having  been  out  of  the  body,  but  a  few  moments, 
I  have  yet  the  power  to  use  the  eyes  of  my  body,  and  I  turned  about  and  looked 
back  in  at  the  open  door,  where  I  could  see  the  head  of  my  body  in  a  line  with 
me.  I  discovered  then  a  small  cord,  like  a  spider's  web,  running  from  my 
shoulders  back  to  my  body  and  attaching  to  it  at  the  base  of  the  neck  in 
front. 

I  was  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  that  by  means  of  that  cord  I  was  using 
the  eyes  of  my  body,  and  turning,  walked  down  the  street. 

I  had  walked  but  a  few  steps  when  I  again  lost  my  consciousness,  and  when 
I  again  awoke  found  myself  in  the  air,  where  I  was  upheld  by  a  pair  of  hands, 
which  I  could  feel  pressing  lightly  against  my  sides.  The  owner  of  the  hands, 
if  they  had  one,  was  behind  me,  and  was  shoving  me  through  the  air  at  a  swift 
but  a  pleasant  rate  of  speed.  By  the  time  I  fairly  realised  the  situation  I  was 
pitched  away  and  floated  easily  down  a  few  feet,  alighting  gently  upon  the 
beginning  of  a  narrow,  but  well-built  roadway,  inclined  upward  at  an  angle  of 
something  less  than  45  degrees. 

I  looked  up  and  could  see  sky  and  clouds  above  me  at  the  usual  height  I 
looked  down  and  saw  the  tops  of  green  trees  and  thought :  It  is  as  fiu*  down  to 
the  tree  tops  as  it  is  high  to  the  clouds. 

As  I  walked  up  the  road,  I  seemed  to  face  nearly  north.  I  looked  over  the 
right  side  of  the  road  and  under  it  could  see  the  forest,  but  discovered  naught 
to  support  the  roadway,  yet  I  felt  no  fear  of  its  falling.  I  examined  the  material 
of  which  it  was  built.  It  was  built  of  milky  quartz  and  fine  sand.  I  picked  up 
one  of  the  gravels  and  looked  at  it  particularly.  I  distinctly  remember  that  it 
had  a  dark  speck  in  the  centre.  I  brought  it  close  to  the  eye  and  so  discovered 
that  it  was  a  small  hole  apparently  caused  by  chemical  action  of  some  metal. 
There  had  been  a  recent  rain,  and  the  coolness  was  refreshing  to  me  I 
noticed  that,  although  the  grade  was  steep,  I  felt  no  fatigue  in  walking,  but  my 
feet  seemed  light,  and  my  step  buoyant  as  the  step  of  childhood,  and  as  1 
walked  I  again  reverted  to  my  late  condition  of  illness  and  rejoiced  in  my 
perfect  health  and  strength.  Then  a  sense  of  great  loneliness  came  over  me 
and  I  greatly  desired  company,  so  I  reasoned  thus:  Some  one  dies  every 
minute.  If  I  wait  twenty  minutes  the  chances  are  great  that  some  one  in  the 
mountains  will  die,  and  thus  I  shall  have  company.  I  waited,  and  while  so 
doing  surveyed  the  scenery  about  me.  To  the  east  was  a  long  line  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  forest  underneath  me  extended  to  the  mountains,  up  their  sides 
and  out  on  to  the  mountain  top.  Underneath  me  lay  a  forest-clad  valley,  through 
which  ran  a  beautiful  river  full  of  shoals,  which  caused  the  water  to  rippit  in 
white  sprays.  I  thought  the  river  looked  much  like  the  Emerald  River,  and 
the  mountains,  I  thought,  as  strongly  resembled  Waldron's  Ridge.  On  the  left 
of  the  road  was  a  high  bluff  of  black  stone,  and  it  reminded  me  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  where  the  railroad  passes  between  it  and  the  Tennessee  River. 
Thus  memory,  judgment,  and  imagination,  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind, 
were  intact  and  active. 

I  waited  for  company,  what  I  judged  to  be  twenty  minutes ;  bat  no  one 
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Cttne.  Then  1  nAsoned  ihus  :  It  is  probable  ihat  when  n  man  dies  lie  has  his 
mliTukwl  road  lo  travel  and  musi  travel  it  alone.  As  no  two  men  are  exactly 
aUte,  en,  maci  likely,  no  two  travel  the  same  lOad  into  the  other  world.  I 
lUfeosd  thai  M  eternal  existence  was  now  assured,  I  had  no  need  to  hurry,  and 
•o  walkwl  very  leisurely  along,  nnw  sloppin);  and  looking  ai  the  scenery,  or 
lookaag  back  over  the  road,  if,  perchance,  sutne  one  miKbl  come  along,  and 
ocaiieoally  tumitig  and  walking  backward,  and  thus  watching  the  road  behind 
me  fc>r  company  I  so  strongly  desired.  I  ihoURhi  certainly  some  nne  from  the 
oib«r  world  would  be  oat  to  meet  me,  though,  sttan^y  enough,  I  thought  of  no 
ptnov  whom  above  others  1  desired  to  see.  Angels  or  fiends,  one,  1  said,  will 
cotDC  out  to  raeei  me — I  irandcr  which  il  will  be  ?  1  reflected  that  I  had  not 
believed  all  the  Church  tenets,  but  had  written  and  taught  verbally  a  new  and, 
I  bdieved,  a  bener  faith-  But,  I  reasoned,  I  knew  nothing,  and  where  there  is 
man  tor  doabt  tbwe  is  room  for  misuke.  I  may,  therefore,  be  on  my  way  to 
»lcfnbl«  doom.  And  here  occurred  a  thing  hard  to  describe.  At  differenl 
was  aware  of  the  expressed  thought.  *'  Fear  not,  you  are 
I  heard  no  voice,  I  saw  no  person,  yet  1  was  perfectly  aware  that  at 
t  points,  at  varying  distances  Irom  me,  some  one  was  thinking  that 

Igbl  far  my  benefit,  but  how  I  was  made  aware  of  it  was  so  grent  a  mystery 

I  it  UaKgercd  my  fiulh  in  its  reality.  A  great  fear  and  doubt  came  over  me 
a  bejfinning  to  be  very  miserable,  when  a  face  so  full  of  ineJ&ble  love 
a  appeared  to  me  for  an  instant  as  set  me  to  rights  upon  that  score. 
*  at  some  distance  ahead  of  me  three  prodigious  ii>cks  block- 
itf  ibc  road,  ai  which  sight  I  stopped,  wondering  why  so  fair  a  road  should  be 
iftM  Wtickaded,  and  while  I  considered  what  I  was  to  do,  a  great  and  dark 
dead,  which  I  compared  lo  a  cubic  acre  in  siie,  stood  over  my  head.  Quickly 
e  filled  will]  living,  moving  bolts  of  |jrc>  which  darted  hither  and  tliiihcr 
Il  the  ckNid.  They  were  not  extinguished  b>'  coniaa  with  the  doiwl,  for 
I  coold  sec  (hem  in  the  doud  as  one  sees  lisb  in  deep  wrater. 

The  doad  became  concave  on  the  under  surface  like  a  great  tcni  and  began 
dsarly  to  revolve  upon  its  perpeniliciilar  axis.  When  it  had  turned  ihtve  limes, 
I  -wmM  Jtwue  of  a  presence,  which  1  could  not  see,  but  which  t  knew  was  enter- 
ing into  the  cloud  from  the  southern  side.  The  presence  did  not  seem,  to  my 
tntd,  a*  a  form,  because  it  filled  the  cloud  like  tome  vast  intelligence  He  is 
DM  u  t,  I  rvasoned'  I  iill  a  little  space  with  my  form,  and  when  1  move  the 
ipftce  ia  left  void,  but  lie  may  fill  immensity  at  bis  will,  even  as  he  tills  this 
<jomL  Then  from  the  right  side  and  from  the  left  of  the  cloud  a  tongue  of 
Mack  vapuat  shot  forth  and  rested  lightly  upon  either  side  of  my  head,  and  as 
lh«r  Mochcd  me  thoughts  not  my  own  entered  Into  my  brain. 

TbsH.  1  aaid,  ore  his  thoughts  and  not  mine  ;  ihcy  might  be  in  t~ircek  or 
Hehre*  luf  all  power  1  have  over  (hem.  But  how  kindly  am  I  addressed  in  my 
Mother  UMfve  that  (o  I  may  imdersund  all  his  will. 

Vet,  ahhosgh  the  language  was  English,  it  was  so  eminently  above  my 
pDMcr  to  repriKliice  thai  mj  rendition  of  it  is  as  £ar  short  of  the  original  as  any 
nksalMsaB  of  a  dead  language  is  weaker  than  the  original ;  for  instance,  the 

■  UMiMi'Hi.  "Tim  il  iliii I  m  the  eternal  world,"did  tiot  coniaia  over  km 

■vrda,  iMithci  did  any  scnlcnce  in  the  whole  harangue,  and  every  sentence, 
tad  It  been  written,  must  have  dosed  with  a  period,  so  complete  was  the  tense. 
Tlw  toOowing  it  at  near  at  1  con  render  it  -.— 

*T1m  ia  the  road  to  the  clemol  world.     Yonder  rocks  are  the  boundary 
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between  the  two  worlds  and  the  two  lives.  Once  you  pass  them,  you  can  no 
more  return  into  the  body.  If  your  work  was  to  write  the  things  that  have 
been  taught  you,  waiting  for  mere  chance  to  publish  them,  if  your  work  was 
to  talk  to  private  individuals  in  the  privacy  of  friendship — if  this  was  all,  it  is 
done,  and  you  may  pass  beyond  the  rocks.  If,  however,  upon  consideration 
you  conclude  that  it  shall  be  to  publish  as  well  as  to  write  what  you  are  taught, 
if  it  shall  be  to  call  together  the  multitudes  and  teach  them,  it  is  not  done  and 
you  can  return  into  the  body." 

The  thoughts  ceased  and  the  cloud  passed  away,  moving  slowly  toward  the 
mountain  in  the  east.  I  turned  and  watched  it  for  some  time,  when  suddenly, 
and  without  having  felt  myself  moved,  I  stood  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  three 
rocks.     I  was  seized  with  a  strong  curiosity  then  to  look  into  the  next  world. 

There  were  four  entrances,  one  very  dark,  at  the  left  between  the  wall  of 
black  rock  and  the  left  hand  one  of  the  three  rocks,  a  low  archway  between 
the  left  hand  and  the  middle  rock,  and  a  similar  one  between  that  and  the 
right  hand  rock,  and  a  very  narrow  pathway  running  around  the  right  hand 
rock  at  the  edge  of  the  roadway. 

I  did  not  examine  the  opening  at  the  left — I  know  not  why,  unless  it  was 
because  it  appeared  dark,  but  I  knelt  at  each  of  the  low  archways  and  looked 
through.  The  atmosphere  was  green  and  everything  seemed  cool  and  quiet 
and  beautiful.  Beyond  the  rocks,  the  roadway,  the  valley,  and  the  mountain 
range  curved  gently  to  the  left,  thus  shutting  off  the  view  at  a  short  distance. 
If  I  were  only  around  there,  I  thought,  I  should  soon  see  angels  or  devils  or 
both,  and  as  I  thought  this,  I  saw  the  forms  of  both  as  I  had  often  pictured 
them  in  my  mind.  I  looked  at  them  closely  and  discovered  that  they  were 
not  realities,  but  the  mere  shadowy  forms  in  my  thoughts,  and  that  any  fbnn 
might  be  brought  up  in  the  same  way.  What  a  wonderful  world,  I  exclaimed, 
mentally,  where  thought  is  so  intensified  as  to  take  visible  form.  How  happy 
shall  I  be  in  such  a  realm  of  thought  as  that. 

I  listened  at  the  archways  for  any  sound  of  voice  or  of  music,  but  could 
hear  nothing.  Solid  substances,  I  thought,  are  better  media  of  sound  than 
air,  I  will  use  the  rocks  as  media,  and  I  rose  and  placed  my  left  ear  to  first 
one  rock  and  then  the  other  throughout,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

Then  suddenly  I  was  tempted  to  cross  the  boundary  line.  I  hesitated 
and  reasoned  thus :  **  I  have  died  once  and  if  I  go  back,  soon  or  late,  I  must 
die  again.  If  I  stay  some  one  else  will  do  my  work,  and  so  the  end  will  be 
as  well  and  as  surely  accomplished,  and  shall  I  die  again  ?  I  will  not,  but  now 
that  I  am  so  near  I  will  cross  the  line  and  stay.''  So  determining  I  moved 
cautiously  along  the  rocks.  There  was  danger  of  falling  over  the  side  of  the 
road,  for  the  pathway  around  was  but  narrow.  I  thought  not  of  the  archways, 
I  placed  my  back  against  the  rock  and  walked  sideways. 

I  reached  the  exact  centre  of  the  rock,  which  I  knew  by  a  carved  knob  in 
the  rock  marking  the  exact  boundary.  Here,  like  Csesar  at  the  Rubicon,  I 
halted  and  parleyed  with  conscience.  It  seemed  like  taking  a  good  deal  of 
responsibility,  but  I  determined  to  do  it,  and  advanced  the  left  foot  across  the 
line.  As  I  did  so,  a  small,  densely  black  cloud  appeared  in  front  of  me  and 
advanced  toward  my  face.  I  knew  that  I  was  to  be  stopped.  I  felt  the  power 
to  move  or  to  think  leaving  me.  My  hands  fell  powerless  at  my  side,  my 
shoulders  and  head  dropped  forward,  the  cloud  touched  my  face  and  I  knew 
no  more. 
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Witbout  previout  thought  and  without  appuent  efibrt  on  my  pan.  my 
eye*  opeiud.  1  looked  at  my  hands  and  then  at  the  little  white  cot  upon 
<rb>ch  1  was  lymg,  and  realising  that  1  was  in  the  body.  In  asionithment  and 
ditappoiauncnt,  I  exclaimed ;  "What  in  the  world  has  happened  to  me?    Musi 

I  «u  extremely  weak,  but  strong  enough  to  relate  the  above  experieoce 
dnpile  all  injunctions  lo  quiet.  Soon  afterward  I  uaa  seiied  with  vomiting, 
Mtcr*  sad  uncontrollable.  About  this  time  Dr.  J.  H.  Sewcl,  of  Rockwood, 
Tenn-,  called  upon  a  friendly  visit,  not  knowing  I  was  skk.  1  was  hiccoughing 
tetnbljr,  and  m  coosultatioii  he  said,  "Nothiog  short  of  a  miracle,  1  (ear,  can 
tare  him." 

AAet  many  days,  it  teemed  10  me,  the  temperature  began  to  creep  up  and 
•ooa  ran  above  normal,  but  only  a  little,  wavered  back  and  forth  for  a  few 
ilayv  and  settled  at  a  half  degree  below,  where  it  remained  during  the  greatei 
part  cf  convalescence,  when  it  mounted  to  norrnal,  the  puUe  mounted  to  above 
fifty  for  keeps,  as  boys  sa>'  at  marbles,  then  went  to  aeventy-six,  and  I  made  a 
npid  and  good  recovery,  for  having  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles  during 
cbe  iMewal,  as  I  dose  this  paper  my  pulse  stands  at  eighty-four  and  is  strong, 
fiM  «igbi  week*  &om  "  the  day  1  died,"  as  some  of  my  neighbours  «peak  of  iu 

Tbcra  are  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statements,  in  so 
tar  u  my  physical  condition  was  concerned.  Also  to  the  fact  that  Just  as  1 
tkscribcd  the  conditions  about  my  body  and  in  the  room,  so  they  actually  were. 
I  max,  iherefbre,  have  seen  these  things  by  some  means. 

The  following  are  questions  addressed  to  Dr.  Wiltse  about  bis  ex- 
fttience,  and  his  answers  : — 

^^E  t.  Q.  You  perceived  two  gentlemen  standing  in  the  door.     Were  they 

^^^■bally  standing  in  the  door?     A.  Tlicy  were. 

^^px.  Q,  Was  your  face  as  pale  n$  you  percci^'ed  it  to  be  ?    A.  It  was  mnch 

^^Ber  as  compared  with  some  days  before,  but  one  witness  ibies  that,  as  con- 
psred  wHh  only  a  short  time  before  becoming  unconscious,  the  fiace  appeared  of 
a  dark  purpte  hue. 

y  Q.  Uid  you  not  recogttise  any  petsoo  at  all  among  those  whom  you  per- 
ceived in  the  room  ?  A.  I  had  no  thought  of  tiames  nor  ideas  of  relationship, 
I  bad  a  straog  sense  of  good  fellowship,  if  1  may  so  term  it,  but  my  interest 
m  iad>  MCmrd  alike.     I  must  have  forgotten  all  personalities. 

«  Q,  Did  the  washes  which  yoo  perceived  the  rain  to  have  made  actually 
cxin  f  A.  They  did  to  B  marked  degree,  there  having  been  heavy  rains  for 
maay  day*  consecutively. 

5.  Q.  L>id  the  fabric  la  which  you  Memed  to  be  clotlied  resemble  any  which 
yea  bad  e>«r  worn  ?  A.  It  did  not,  and  I  distincdy  recollect  thinking  that  I 
bad  no  Hicb  dothmg  in  the  house,  although  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  I 
had  ncTcr  possessed  tuch  a  suit.  1  think,  however,  that  my  brother  who  was 
tmtmg  tnc  had  on  something  such  a  suit,  but  cannot  be  certain,  as  I  caonoi 
team  that  I  made  any  icfereocc  to  any  suit  in  the  room  as  being  like  it  while 
nbcaraing  my  experience  aAer  awaking.  If  I  could  tec  a  suit  like  it  I  should 
neogtiae  it  al  once. 

&  Q.  Were  you  previously  £uniliar  with  the  aotion  that  a  delicate  thread,  in 
rain  ef  nance,  conneas  the  etbeteal  otganiim  with  the  ordinary  body?  A. 
Yes,  and  ibis  will  seem  to  you  a  case  of  expectancy.     I  deem  it  fair  10  your 
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Society  to  state,  however,  that  so  far  from  believing  the  theory  was.  I  that  in  a 
volume  of  fiction  upon  which  I  am  engaged  I  had  set  down  an  entirely  different 
theory  as  emanating  from  one  of  the  characters  who  is  made  to  teach  my  own 
private  views  strongly  enough.  When  I  discovered  the  thread  my  mind  did 
not  go  back  to  any  previous  recollections  or  ideas  upon  the  subject,  as  I 
should  suppose  would  naturally  be  the  case. 

Dr.  Wiltse's  narrative  is  followed  by  corroborative  statements  from  five 
persons  who  were  present  in  the  sick-room,  viz.,  his  wife  and  sister,  the 
physician  in  attendance,  and  two  friends.  These  statements  are  given  in 
full  in  the  Proceedings^  and  show  that  the  description  of  his  experience 
given  by  Dr.  Wiltse  immediately  after  recovering  consciousness  was  in  all 
essential  details  the  same  as  the  account  printed  above.  They  also 
confirm  what  he  reports  of  the  actual  external  facts  of  the  case,  the  illness 
and  attendant  circumstances. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  whatever  view  we  take  as  to  the  souroe  or  the 
content  of  Dr.  Wiltse's  vision,  the  fact  remains  that  the  patient,  while  in  a 
comatose  state,  almost  pulseless,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  the 
normal,  did,  nevertheless,  undergo  a  remarkably  vivid  series  of  mental 
impressions.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  may  err  in  other  cases  by 
assuming  prematurely  that  all  power  of  perception  or  inference  has 
ceased 

Setting  aside  the  manifestly  dream4ike  or  symbolical  element  of  the 
vision,  we  observe  that  Dr.  Wiltse  believes  that  his  perception  of  the 
people  in  the  room,  and  of  the  rain-washed  streets  outside,  was  of  a  clair^ 
voyant  type.  But  this  cannot  be  proved;  for  the  picture  of  the  streets 
might  be  due  to  unconscious  inference ;  and  some  acuteness  of  perception, 
like  that  of  the  lethargic  hypnotised  subject,  might  account  for  his  know- 
ledge of  movements  in  the  room  made  after  his  eyes  were  closed.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  actually  died,  and  if  some 
kind  of  message  from  him  had  been  subsequently  received,  that  message 
might  have  included  facts  as  to  the  scene  of  death  which  the  survivors 
would  have  believed  to  have  been  unknown  to  him  while  still  living,  but 
which  he  did  in  fact  acquire  during  his  comatose  condition. 

I  may  add  that  since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Wiltse's  narrative 
both  Dr.  Hodgson  and  I  have  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  have 
further  corresponded  with  him  on  psychical  experiments,  with  the  result 
that  the  experience  just  cited,  though  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  made 
evidential^  has  risen  in  importance  in  our  eyes.  See  also  another  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Wiltse's  in  663  A. 

A  case  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  just  quoted  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  L.  J.  Bertrand,  given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  194.  During 
a  dangerous  ascent  of  the  Titlis,  Mr.  Bertrand  separated  from  his  com- 
panions, sat  down  to  rest,  and  became  paralysed  by  the  cold  His  head, 
however,  remained  clear,  and  he  experienced  the  sensation  described  by 
Dr.  Wiltse  of  passing  out  of  his  body  and  remaining  attached  to  it  by  "a 
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of  elastic  string."  While  in  this  condLti<Ki,  he  had  dairvoyani  iia- 
about  his  absent  companions,  and  much  astonished  them  on 
i)>eir  rtntro  bj  deacribing  their  doings  to  tbem.  The  case,  which  I  have 
not  (pace  here  to  quote,  is  verj-  remote  and  therefore  probably  contains 
errun  of  detail ;  bill  ii  is  most  likely  that  some  genuine  clairvoyance  was 
eihibitrd. 

714  A.  From  Procetdingi  S.P.R.,  vol.  v,  p.  450,  The  nest  casc~l 
have  given  the  perapients  the  name  oi  Adie — is  a  curioosly  complicated 
ooe;  twt  its  evidential  value  rests  mainly  on  the  similarity  between  a 
recognised  phantom  seen  by  a  mourner  (and  therefore  not  in  itself 
rvidcDtial)  and  an  unrecognisable  appearance  observed  at  about  the  same 
time  by  a  near  relation,  also  aware  of  the  death. 

Tbb  btler  phenomenon^a  segment  of  illumination  in  a  room  other- 
wue  dark,  and  closed  against  light  —  is  undoubtedly  rar&  Retinal 
bypeiKstbetia  will  sometimes  make  a  room  look  light  for  a  moment  or 
two  when  the  eyes  are  first  opened,  but  the  limitation  of  area  seems  to 
make  (bu  explanation  improbable  here. 

Mi««  C-  A.  writes : — 


}>ih  Ii 


■Brds 


AboBt  l»o  moDtlis  before  the  death  of  my  dear  fiiihcr,  which 
December  loih.  1887,  one  night  about  from  11 10  1  a.m..  when  I  u 
*  perlectly  waking  condition,  he  came  to  my  bedside,  and  led  me  right  through 
ttw  ccDMiery  at  Kcnsal  Hreen,  stopping  at  the  spot  where  his  grave  was  after* 
■Brds  made. 

He  was  ver>-  ill  at  that  time  and  in  a  helpless  condition— so  far  as  his  ability 

lDc  up  three  flijihts  of  stairs  to  my  room  was  concerned.     I  had  at  that  time 

b««n  in  that  cemeterj',  but  when  I  went  there  after  his  interment  the 

was  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 

He  led  me  beyond  his  grave  to  a  lar^e  iron  gate,  but  my  recollection  of  this 

pan  it  conAiscd.     I  there  lost  sight  of  him. 

In  a  later  leiier  Misi  C.  K.  adds : — 

I1  wu  jUH  like  a  panorama.     I  cannot  say  if  my  eyes  were  closed  or  open. 

Again,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  somewherv  between  the  4th  and 
iW  lotb  of  Deccmbcf  (the  day  of  hia  decease),  when  he  was  lying  in  an 
BBOooscwaa  atatc  m  a  room  on  ihe  )[iound  floor,  and  1  sleeping  on  the  second 
flaer.  I  ma  awoke  suddenly  by  seeing  a  bright  light  in  my  bedroom— the  whole 
?■«■  was  flooded  with  a  radiance  quite  indescribable — and  my  fother  was 
■andtns  by  ray  bedside,  an  ethercaliscd  semi-transparent  figure,  but  yet  his 
-mnot  and  bis  aapcci  weir  normal  Hii  voice  seemed  a  tar-ofT  sound,  and  yet 
tt  waa  kta  same  voice  as  in  life.  All  he  said  was,  "  Take  caie  of  mother.'' 
Ht  thcB  dtsappearrd,  tloaiing  in  the  air  as  it  were,  and  the  ligbi  also  vanished. 

Aboai  a  wrek  afterwards,  that  i>  to  lay,  between  the  lalh  and  the  tTth  of 
I>Bcnnber,  the  tame  apparitmn  came  10  me  again,  and  repealed  the  tamt 
•oeda.  An  ausL.  to  whom  I  rtbted  these  three  experiences,  siiggcsied  to  me 
ikat  pMsibly  tomcthioK  was  troubling  his  spirit,  and  1  then  promised  her  that 
■bottU  my  dear  father  viait  me  again  1  would  answer  hun.  This  ocovrcd  a 
ifcon  time  afterwarda.    On  ibis,  the  fourth,  occasion  he  repeated  the  same 
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words,  and  I   replied,  "  Yes,  father."    He  then  added,  '*  I  am  in   perfect 
peace." 

Apparently  he  was  satisfied  with  this  my  assurance.  Since  that  time  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  more. 

I  have  never  before  or  since  had  any  such  experience. 

(Signed)        C.  A 

Mrs.  Adie  writes  : — 

March,  1889. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October  1887  [since  fixed  by  letters  of 
that  year  as  Sunday,  October  23rd,  1887],  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall, 
about  the  time  when  C.'s  £ather  first  appeared  to  her  in  a  spiritualised  form,  I 
had  a  singxilar  and  most  vivid  impression  that  the  post  would  bring  me  bad 
news.  We  were  then  in  Switzerland.  I  could  daily  from  my  window,  at  1 1.20 
A.M.  to  a  moment,  see  the  train  arrive  which  brought  our  English  letters.  These 
were  taken  to  the  post-office  close  by  and  sorted  ;  and  about  twenty  minutes 
after  the  train  came  in  my  letters  (if  any)  were  placed  upon  my  table.  On  Sun- 
day mornings  the  English  Church  service  began  at  ia3o,  so  that  by  1 1.40  the 
chaplain  was  well  advanced  in  his  sermon.  On  that  one  particular  Sunday  it 
was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  exactly  at  that  moment  of  time  I  suddenly  felt 
much  distressed  and  mentally  disturbed,  feeling  convinced  that  bad  news  was 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  to  the  hotel.  I  had  to  put  considerable  force  upon 
myself  to  refrain  from  rising  from  my  seat  and  leaving  the  church. 

My  presentiment  was  only  too  true ;  on  my  writing-table  I  found  a  most 
agonising  letter  from  T.  (C.'s  elder  sister)  telling  me  that  their  father  had  had 
a  most  alarming  attack  of  illness  (this  was  the  first  of  the  three  seizures  which 
resulted  in  his  decease  on  December  loth).  One  point  I  would  especially 
notice  ;  apparently  this  letter  conveyed  no  impression  to  my  mind  so  long  as 
it  was  in  the  train  or  at  the  post-office,  but  took  effect  upon  me  so  soon  as  it 
was  put  upon  my  writing-table— came  within  my  surroundings,  as  it  were. 

We  returned  to  England  on  December  ist.  After  C.'s  father's  death— 
during  the  night  of  December  I2th-I3th — I  was  sleeping  in  a  small  back  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  lodging  in  London,  a  room  which  had  only  one  window, 
closed  by  shutters  and  a  thick  curtain.  The  gas  in  the  passage  was  put  oat 
when  I  went  to  bed,  so  that,  after  I  had  extinguished  my  candle,  the  room  was 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness — darkness  that  could  be  felt.  About  3  SM. 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  awoke  en  sursauty  as  the  French  expression  has  it 
(that  is  to  say,  I  was  wide  awake,  not  in  a  half-dreamy  condition),  to  see  the 
room  up  to  the  ceiling,  for  about  the  width  of  my  bed,  and  extending  to  the 
fireplace  opposite,  flooded  with  a  pale  golden  radiance,  an  unearthly  light- 
quite  unlike  any  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  it  seemed  to  come  from  b^ind  the 
bed  ;  so  bright  was  it  that  1  could  distinctly  see  the  design  on  the  wall-paper 
opposite  me,  and  over  the  fireplace.  This  paper  was  a  very  pale  French 
grey,  of  two  tints,  outlined  here  and  there  with  a  thin  line  of  colour.  This 
effect  lasted,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  about  five  minutes,  during  which  I  opened 
and  shut  my  eyes  several  times,  clasped  and  unclasped  my  hands,  and  hit  my- 
self to  be  certain  that  I  was  not  dreaming.  When  the  light  went  I  was  in 
total  darkness  as  before. 

That  same  day  I  confided  the  circumstance  to  T.  (Clara's  sister),  begging 
her  not  to  tell  her  about  it,  since  C.  was  feeling  her  father's  death  most  acutely ; 
but  when  a  day  or  two  later  C.  told  me  of  his  three  appearances  to  her,  and  of 
this  same  remarkable  golden  light  which  accompanied  them,  I  related  to  he 
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I  iMd  myself  seen,  expressing  my  regrel  thai  awe  or  astonishtneot  hati 
iwwcatcd  me  (rom  ipeaking  ot  makini;  some  sign  ;  ibough,  unlike  herself,  1 
bad  Men  no  ihadowy  rorm  approach  me.  The  thought  ihen  occurred  to  me 
ifcM  ibcn  might  be  tomelhing  re^rding  which  the  deceased  wished  to  be 
wriifiwl — Mnicthinit  which  prevented  his  spirit  Ironi  obtaining  perfect  rest, 
*ad  I  ngg^*"^  lo  ^«'  t)>a<  should  this  experience  be  repeated  to  either  of 
H  w*  thould  answer  hun.     The  result  is  stated  in  C.'s  account. 

Hy  o*B  impresuoD  is  that  his  spirit  tried  to  communicate  with  me.  but 
in  my  great  Miuuement  al  the  vision  I  was  unable  to  receive  his  mesiage. 
C,  <m  prepared. 

Lam  on— vu.,  id  a  letter,  dated  February  17th,  1888.  C,  when  writing  to 
iBe,nirs:  "When  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  dear  auntie,  that  t  had  j;^m. 
It  WiU  fnMX  your  advice,  for  you  told  me  to  do  sot  Now,  I  must  liy  and  explain 
Id  pMi  JDsl  what  happened.  1 1  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  even 
cariwt.  A  bright  light  suddenly  came  into  my  room — not  a  light  like  from  a 
faw  Of  m  candle,  bui  a  glow  of  golden  light.  Then  I  saw  a  form,  quite  white, 
hod  over  mc,  and  in  my  darling  father's  voice  1  heard  these  words :  'Take 
aam  of  miyther— I  am  m  perfect  peace.'  I  said  :  'Yes.  father.'  And  then  the 
h|lu  by  degrees  disappeared.  Since  this,  1  have  not  seen  or  heard  anytlung 
«ao(C,  and  I  ba\'e  a  /eetiitg  that  I  shall  never  again,  as  1  feel  sure  that  all  he 
vaued  ID  tay  be  ba*  said,  and  is  at  rest  since  1  answered  him.  What  you  tell 
BM  at  bartng  happened  10  you  on  the  night  of  December  i:th  i«,  indeed, 
paMJag  «tiangc  1  should  so  like  to  koow  what  was  meant  to  tell  you.  Have 
ymi  any  idea?  It  is  siraniie  that  both  you  and  I  should  see  the  same  light. 
You  lae  I  iidd  you  lirsi.  so  it  could  nut  liave  been  a  dreaiit,  as  I  might  possibly 
ha*«  fiuicicd  if  you  had  lok)  of  your  strange  tight  (for  I  do  sometimes  dream  of 
ibinsi  which  I  hear  and  read  of).  Ifanything  should  happen  again  i  will  write 
K  down,  aad  let  you  know  at  once  ;  but,  somehow,  I  feel  I  shall  not." 

In  funhci  letters  Mrs.  Adic  says  \ — 

Afrtl  I,..  teSg. 

1  man  now  add  to  my  staiemeni  in  my  last  (so  positively  put),  as  to  only  a 
t^nWM  (if  my  room  being  illummed,  what  I  then  omitted,  vif.,  that  what  made 
ma  w  ^nain  uf  ihit  (act  was— thai  neither  the  white  muslin-covered  diessin)[< 
tabb  ■■  tny  right  hand,  nor  the  wardrobe  standing  against  the  wall  on  my  left 
kaad,  ««r«  vltible  la  me  on  that  occasion  1  No ;  when  I  aaw  this  luminosity 
t  had  beard  nothmg  of  my  niere'K  experiences  op  to  thai  date. 

1  have  occupied  ihr  name  room  again  in  the  interval  which  hai  unce 
elafMd,  and  fcund  that  the  room  was  so  obscure  that  even  in  winter  dajr- 
ligfal  (no  iofi  wb«n  lyinR  on  the  bed  I  could  not  make  out  the  design  on  the 
aaB-papcr  oppo^te  me.  although  on  ihe  occasion  I  there  mention  every  liltj* 
daiail  oif  fonn  and  codour  wat  sharply  defined. 

My  boaband  had  to  pas$  through  my  room  to  get  10  hi*,  and  when  he  left 
•or  «IUB(-n)om  (he  whole  houte  was  in  bed  It  was  his  business  to  exiinguiah 
tba  iMbia  little  gas-jei  which  was  left  bumins.  Had  he  forvoiien  to  do  ihii, 
dK  li|bt  fram  Ibe  burner  could  not  have  resembled  whai  I  saw.  My  niece  has 
a«MVlban  once  assured  mc  posilively  "thai  liie  ai  no  other  imie  haa  ever  had 
wtf  ballucinatian  of  the  senMrs."  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  had  any  hallucina- 
Maa  whkb  did  not  mean  anything,  or  raibcr,  which  have  not  come  true,— if  I 
eaaxpt  (a  viaion  which  may  or  may  not  hav«  corresponded  to  ttslity,  bvi  which 
caiwat  at  ptcseni  )>e  tested). 
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716  A.     From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  25.    Mrs.  P.  writes : — 

JllHt  9M,  Z885. 

Our  mother  died  while  we  were  all  very  young ;  and  as  I,  the  fourth  child 
of  seven,  was  the  eldest  living  daughter,  I  became  early  acquainted  (from  my 
eighth  year)  with  sorrow  of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  principally  caused,  how- 
ever, by  the  harshness  and  frequent  neglect  of  housekeeper  and  servants 
towards  my  baby  brother  and  sister.  The  two  eldest  boys — between  whom  and 
myself  was  a  gap  of  some  years — were  almost  always  away  from  home,  and 
ultimately  went  abroad,  so  that  from  the  time  I  was  quite  a  little  child  I  was 
continually  with  my  father,  who  made  much  of  me,  and  at  last  I  became  his 
constant  companion.  He  never  married  again,  and  our  love  was  probably, 
therefore,  a  closer  union  even  than  commonly  exists  between  a  father  and 
daughter  while  the  latter  is  of  tender  years.  It  was  a  great  pain  to  me  ever  to 
be  away  from  him,  especially  after  my  fourteenth  year,  at  which  time  he  began 
to  make  me  his  confidante  as  well  as  companion  ;  and  we  had  frequent  earnest 
talks  and  discussions  on  many  subjects.  At  length,  when  I  was  about  eighteen 
years  old,  a  terrible  grief  befell  us,  viz.,  the  death  of  my  two  elder  brothers 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  while  they  were  still  abroad. 

My  father's  sorrow  was  great ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  became  seriously 
troubled  with  many  doubts  regarding  various  points  of  Christian  faith,  and  so 
gradually  lost  nearly  all  his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  became  sadly  depressed  and 
worn-looking,  though  only  forty-eight  years  old.  For  a  year  he  thus  suffered, 
when  it  was  arranged  that,  so  soon  as  he  could  plan  to  leave  home,  he  should 
go  to  some  seaside  place,  and  try  what  new  scenes  would  effect.  He  also  per- 
suaded— nay,  insisted — that  I  should  go  away  for  awhile,  without  waiting  for 
him,  and  accompany  some  friends  to  South  Devonshire. 

The  writer  then  narrates  how  a  sudden  summons  brought  her  back  to 
find  her  father  dead. 

I  went  early  to  bed,  to  escape  the  presence  and  sympathetic  ministrations 
of  the  many  in  that  kind  household  who  gathered  around  me  ;  and  by  my  own 
choice  I  shared  the  room  of  a  motherly-looking  personage,  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  my  cousin's  nurse.  She  occupied  the  larger  bed  in  the  room,  and  I  a  smaller 
one  placed  at  some  distance  from  hers.  She  was  soon  asleep  and  breathing 
heavily ;  but  I  was  lying  in  deepest  anguish,  beset  not  only  with  the  grief  of 
the  sudden  loss  sustained,  but  with  the  wretched  feai:  that  my  beloved  £ither 
had  died  too  suddenly  to  find  peace  with  God,  regarding  those  miserable  doubts 
that  had  so  troubled  him.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  pain  of  heart  and  thought 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at  length  I  knelt  in  prayer,  earnestly  pleading  that 
my  distressful  thoughts  might  be  taken  away,  and  an  assurance  of  my  Other's 
peace  be  given  me  by  God's  Most  Holy  Spirit.  No  inunediate  relief  came, 
however,  and  it  was  early  dawn  when  I  rose  from  my  knees,  and  felt  that  I  must 
be  patient  and  wait  for  the  answer  of  my  prayer. 

Now  a  longing  suddenly  seized  me  to  creep  into  that  kind-faced  woman's 
bed,  and  to  feel  perhaps  less  lonely  there.  Her  bed  was  opposite  a  window, 
over  which  a  white  blind  was  drawn,  and  as  I  sofdy  lifted  the  bedclothes  and 
sat  for  a  moment  after  drawing  my  feet  up  into  the  bed,  I  noticed  the  pale  dawn 
feebly  lighting  up  the  window,  and  the  movement  of  a  little  bird  on  the  sill  out- 
side ;  but  the  room  itself  was  as  yet  almost  dark. 
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I  ««■  ja*l  about  to  ilip  quietly  down  inio  th«  bed,  when  on  the  opposite 
•ide  of  it  (ibat  on  which  the  nurse  was  sleeping)  the  room  became  suddenly 
foil  «(  beftiMiAil  hghc.  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  my  father  absolutely  trans- 
6gand,  dMhed  with  brightness.  He  slowly  moved  towards  the  bed,  raising:  his 
haads,  as  I  thooght,  to  clasp  me  in  his  arms  ;  and  I  ejaculated  :  "  Father  I  " 
H*  n-p)i«d,  "  BteMed  for  ever,  my  child  !  For  ever  blessed  1 "  1  moved  to 
dimb  over  nurM  and  kiss  liim.  reaching  out  my  arms  to  him  ;  but  witb  a  look 
Pt  Biinj[led  sadness  and  love  he  appeared  to  float  back  with  the  li^lit  cowards 
dM  wall  and  wa*  gone '.  1'he  vision  occupied  so  short  a  time  thai,  glancmg 
inwdlannnly  at  the  window  again,  I  saw  the  morning  dawn  and  the  little  bird 
jnn  as  they  had  looked  a  (lew  minutes  before.  I  fell  sure  that  God  had  vouch* 
nfcd  to  me  a  wtmdcrful  vision,  and  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  but,  on  the 
Mniruy,  full  of  a  Joy  that  brought  floods  of  grateful  tears,  and  completely 
itpwwd  an  anguith  except  that  of  having'  lost  my  father  from  canh.  1  offer  no 
optanMioa,  and  can  only  say  most  simply  and  truthfully  that  it  all  happened 
juM  «■  1  hare  related. 

Voo  may  find  a  solution  to  the  occurrence  in  the  sympathy  which  had 
rnwM  between  my  dear  lather  and  myself:  or,  as  friends  have  often  insisted. 
K  tbe  condition  of  excitcmcni  and  exhaustion  which  I  was  suffering  at  the  lime  i 
r  an  these  years  of  life  and  experience,  the  memory  of  thai  wonderful 

mtag  b  ever  vividly  fiesh,  and  rvai.  and  trvf. 

^  TTie  writer's  husband  adds,  under  dale  June  171*1.  1885  : — 

FTke  narrative,  as  related  above,  is  subsiancially  the  same  given  to  me  by 
Li  cflily  as  1865.  and  at  subsequent  periods.  W.  B,  P. 

k  And  Ih.  ojid  Mrs.  C,  rcftrrcd  to  above,  write,  June  i6lh,  1885 ; — 

ding  narrative  was  related  to  us  by  Mrs.  P.,  substantially  as  here 


ELLF-X  H.  C. 
r  ctnnes  the  case  which  has  evidential  iropurtance. 

In  tbe  year  1867  1  was  married,  and  my  husband  look  a  house  ai  S , 

q«ne  a  new  one,  fusi  buill  in  what  was,  and  still  is  probably,  called  "  ClilT 
Tamm,'  b>  bcinn  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  older  part  of  the  tonru  QurlilW 
*na  eaceedtngly  bnghl  and  happy  there  until  towards  the  end  of  1869,  when 
mr  iMMbftud'*  health  appeared  to  be  dilins,  and  he  grew  dejected  and  moody. 
Trrinir  in  *wn  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  this,  and  being  repeaieilly  assured  by 
him  tbM  I  was  "100  (snctful,"  and  that  there  was  "nothing  the  matter  wiib 
bin,'  I  eaaacd  to  vea  him  wiih  questions,  and  the  lime  passed  quietly  away  till 
CkriMBM  Eve  of  thai  year  (i86g). 

An  nnde  and  aum  Uved  10  the  neighbourfaood,  and  ihey  invited  ua  to  spend 
Chmtmu  Day  wiih  them— to  go  ()uite  early  m  the  morning  to  btcakfui. 
MCOmpanwd  by  the  whole  of  nur  unall  household. 

Weairanged  therefore  to  go  to  bed  ai  an  early  hour  on  the  night  of  tbe  I4lh, 
M  as  to  be  up  betimes  for  out  morning  walk.  Consequently  at  9  o'clock,  we 
•«M  wpstairi,  havmg  as  usual  carefully  attended  to  ban  and  bolts  of  doors, 
mi  n  about  9.30  wen  ready  to  extinguish  tbe  lamp :  but  our  little  Kitl— a 
hiby  at  iCnea  mooihs—^ne  rally  woke  up  at  that  time,  and  after  dnnkiof  some 
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warm  milk  would  sleep  again  for  the  rest  of  the  night ;  and,  as  she  had  not 
yet  awakened,  I  begged  my  husband  to  leave  the  lamp  burning  and  get  into 
bed,  while  I,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  bed  with 
the  cx>t  on  my  right  hand.  The  bedstead  faced  the  fireplace^  and  nothing  stood 
between  but  a  settee  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  On  either  side  of  the  chinuiey  was 
a  large  recess, — the  one  to  the  left  (as  we  faced  in  that  direction)  having  a  chest 
of  drawers,  on  which  the  lamp  was  standing.  The  entrance  door  was  on  the 
same  side  of  the  room  as  the  head  of  the  bed  and  to  the  left  of  it — fitcing,  there- 
fore, the  recess  of  which  I  speak.  The  door  was  locked ;  and  on  that  same 
side  (to  my  left)  my  husband  was  lying,  with  the  curtain  drawn,  towards  which 
his  fece  was  turned. 

[Plan  of  room  given,  omitted  here.] 

As  the  bed  had  curtains  only  at  the  head,  all  before  us  was  open  and  dimly- 
lighted,  the  lamp  being  turned  down. 

This  takes  some  time  to  describe,  but  it  was  still  just  about  91  jo^  Gertrude 
not  yet  awake,  and  I  just  pulling  myself  into  a  half-sitting  posture  against  the 
pillows,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  arrangements  for  the  following  day,  when 
to  my  great  astonishment  I  saw  a  gentleman  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
dressed  as  a  naval  officer,  and  with  a  cap  on  his  head  having  a  projecting  peak. 
The  light  being  in  the  position  which  I  have  indicated,  the  foce  was  in  shadow 
to  me^  and  the  more  so  that  the  visitor  was  leaning  upon  his  arms  which  rested 
on  the  foot-rail  of  the  bedstead.  I  was  too  astonished  to  be  afraid,  but  simply 
wondered  who  it  could  be ;  and,  instantly  touching  my  husband's  shoulder 
(whose  &ce  was  turned  from  me),  I  said,  "  Willie,  who  is  this  ?**  My  husband 
turned,  and  for  a  second  or  two  lay  looking  in  intense  astonishment  at  the 
intruder ;  then  lifting  himself  a  little,  he  shouted  ''  What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here,  sir  ? ''  Meanwhile  the  form,  slowly  drawing  himself  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion, now  said  in  a  commanding,  yet  reproachful  voice,  "  Willie  !  Willie  1 " 

I  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw  that  his  face  was  white  and  agitated.  As 
I  turned  towards  him  he  sprang  out  of  bed  as  though  to  attack  the  man,  bat 
stood  by  the  bedside  as  if  afraid,  or  in  great  perplexity,  while  the  figure  calmly 
and  slowly  moved  towards  the  wall  at  right  angles  with  the  lamp  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dotted  line  [shown  in  the  plan].  As  it  passed  the  lamp,  a  deep 
shadow  fell  upon  the  room  as  of  a  material  person  shutting  out  the  light  from 
us  by  his  intervening  body,  and  he  disappeared,  as  it  were,  into  the  walL 
My  husband  now,  in  a  very  agitated  manner,  caught  up  the  lamp,  and  taming 
to  me  said,  "  I  mean  to  look  all  over  the  house,  and  see  where  he  is  gone." 

I  was  by  this  time  exceedingly  agitated  too,  but  remembering  that  the  door 
was  locked,  and  that  the  mysterious  visitor  had  not  gone  towards  it  at  aD, 
remarked,  "  He  has  not  gone  out  by  the  door ! "  But  without  pausing,  my 
husband  unlocked  the  door^  hastened  out  of  the  room,  and  was  soon  seardiing 
the  whole  house.  Sitting  there  in  the  dark,  I  thought  to  myself;  **  We  have 
surely  seen  an  apparition  1  Whatever  can  it  indicate  ? — perhaps  my  brocfaer 
Arthur  (he  was  in  the  navy,  and  at  that  time  on  a  voyage  to  India)  is  in  trouble : 
such  things  have  been  told  of  as  occurring."  In  some  such  way  I  pondered 
with  an  anxious  heart,  holding  the  child,  who  just  then  awakened,  in  my  arms, 
until  my  husband  came  back  looking  very  white  and  miserable. 

Sitting  upon  the  bedside,  he  put  his  arm  about  me  and  said, ''  Do  you  know 
what  we  have  seen?"    And  I  said,  ''Yes,  it  was  a  spirit     I  am  afraid  it  was 
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Arthur,  but  could  not  see  his  face " — and  he  exclaimed,  **  Oh  1  no,  it  was  my 
father ! '' 

My  husband's  father  Aa4i  been  dead  fourteen  years:  he  had  been  a  naval 
officer  in  his  young  life ;  but,  through  ill-health,  had  left  the  service  before  my 
husband  was  bom,  and  the  latter  had  only  once  or  twice  seen  him  in  uniform. 
/  had  never  seen  him  at  aU.  My  husband  and  I  related  the  occurrence  to  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  we  all  noticed  that  my  husband's  agitation  and  anxiety 
were  very  great:  whereas  his  usual  manner  was  calm  and  reserved  in  the 
extreme,  and  he  was  a  thorough  and  avowed  sceptic  in  all — so-called — super- 
natural events. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on  my  husband  became  very  ill,  and  then  gradually 
disclosed  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  great  financial  difficulties ;  and  that,  at 
the  time  his  father  was  thus  sent  to  us,  he  was  inclining  to  take  the  advice 
of  a  man  who  would  certainly — had  my  husband  yielded  to  him  (as  he  had 
intended  before  hearing  the  warning  voice)— have  led  him  to  ruin,  perhaps 
worse.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  us  most  reticent  in  speaking  of  the  event ; 
in  addition  to  which,  my  husband  had  already  been  led  to  speculate  upon 
certain  chances  which  resulted  in  &ilure  and  infinite  sorrow  to  us  both,  as 

well  as  to  others,  and  was  indeed"  the  cause  of  our  coming  to ,  after  a  year 

of  much  trouble,  in  the  January  of  187 1. 

None  of  us  were  particularly  ready  to  believe  in  such  evidences,  notwith- 
standing my  experience  at  my  father's  death,  because  we  had  regarded  that  as 
a  special  answer  to  prayer ;  so  that  no  condition  of  "  over-wrought  nerves,"  or 
'*'  superstitious  fears,"  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  manifestation,  but  only, 
so  fu*  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  by  subsequent  events,  a  direct  warning 
to  my  husband  in  the  voice  and  appearance  of  the  one  that  he  had  most 
reverenced  in  all  his  life,  and  was  the  most  likely  to  obey. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C,  friends  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  P.,  add  the  following  note  : — 

Jun9  \tth^  Z885. 

This  narrative  was  told  us  by  Mrs.  P.,  as  here  recorded,  some  years  ago. 

J.  C. 
Ellen  H.  C. 

Mr.  P.  confirms  ai  follows,  June  xyth,  1885  : — 

Without  wishing  to  add  more  to  the  incidents  recorded  herein  by  my  wife, 
I  would  simply  note  that  the  details  of  Na  2  are  quite  correct,  and  that  the 
occturrence  took  place  as  stated.  ...  W.  B.  P. 

716  B.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  viii.  p.  336.  In  the  narrative 
next  to  be  cited,  there  is  a  record  of  prolonged  speech^  but  in  such  cases, 
especially  when  few  or  no  actual  words  are  quoted,  we  can  hardly  be  sure 
as  to  the  degree  of  extemalisarion  which  the  voice  assumes.  The  appari- 
tion here  seems  to  have  at  least  comprehended  the  percipient's  inward 
situation,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  any  prediction  requiring  super- 
nonnal  insight  was  actually  made.  I  owe  the  narrative  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Morell  Theobald,  who  printed  it  first  in  Light  for  March  5th,  1893. 
It  is  written  on  an  old  piece  of  paper  (sent  to  me)  and  marked  "  For  Mr. 
B.'s  private  perusal."    The  history  of  the  paper  is  as  follows : — A  Mr.  C. 
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(I  must  not  give  the  names),  well  known  to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  holding  a 
good  position  in  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  discovered  it  among  the 
private  papers  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  B.,  who  died  twelve  years  ago.  The 
aj)parition,  as  will  be  seen,  occurred  on  October  a4th,  iS6o,  and  the 
account  is  endorsed  on  November  9th  by  the  percipient's  father.  Further 
particulars,  sent  to  Mr.  B.  by  th*  percipient  (who  is  here  called  Mr.  D.) 
are  dated  November  13th,  i860.  The  first  account  seems  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  percipient  to  his  father,  and  by  the  father  to  Mr.  B. 

The  percipient  has  been  identified,  and  confirms,  as  will  be  seen,  this 
early  narrative,  which  is  as  follows : — 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  24th,  1860^  having  retired  to  bed 
about  nine  o'clock,  I  had  slept,  I  conclude,  about  two  hours,  making  it  then 
about  eleven  o'clock  P.M.  I  was  awoke  from  my  sleep  by  a  hand  touching  my 
forehead,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  Mrs.  B.  pronouncing  my  name,  £.  I 
started  up,  and  sat  in  bed,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  then  saw  Mrs.  B.  From  the 
head  to  the  waist  the  figure  was  distinct,  clear,  and  well-defined  :  but  from  the 
waist  downwards  it  was  all  misty  and  the  lower  part  transparent.  She  appeared 
to  be  dressed  in  black  silk.  Her  countenance  was  grave  and  rather  ssid,  bat 
not  unhappy. 

The  words  she  first  uttered  were  :  "  I  have  left  dear  John  ; "  what  fc^owed 
related  entirely  to  myself,  and  she  was  permitted  by  a  most  kind  Providence  to 
speak  words  of  mercy,  promise,  and  comfort,  and  assurance  that  what  I  most 
wished  would  come  to  pass.  She  came  to  me  in  an  hour  of  bitter  mental 
agony,  and  was  sent  as  a  messenger  of  mercy. 

I  would  have  spoken  more  to  her,  but  the  form  faded,  and  in  answer  to  an 
earnest  appeal,  a  voice  came  to  me  which,  though  apparently  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  was  distinct  and  clear,  saying,  **  Only  believe,"  and  she  was  gone. 

Throughout  the  interview  I  felt  no  fear,  but  an  inward,  heavenly  peace.  It 
was  new  moon,  but  the  room  was  as  light  as  day  ! 

Our  next  information  consists  of  a  statement  of  Mr.  D.'s,  written  in 
reply  to  Mr.  B.'s  questions,  November  13th,  i860,  found  (in  Mr.  B/s 
handwriting)  among  Mr.  B.'s  papers,  and  now  summarised  for  as  by 
Mr.  C, 

Mr.  D;  had  been  asleep,  but  could  not  say  how  long.  Had  not  seen  Mrs.  B. 
for  several  months.  Can't  recollect  what  dress  she  had  on  then.  Was  not 
in  bad  health.  Was  alone  in  the  house.  The  subject  of  his  anxiety  was  not 
known  to  Mrs.  B.  nor  connected  with  her.  The  apparition  seemed  to  wait  for 
questions,  and  when  put  they  were  answered.  The  subject  of  the  conminnica- 
tion  was  one  greatly  influencing  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  had  been  deeply 
agitating  him  before  he  went  to  bed.  It  was  not  a  religious  matter;  but 
Scriptural  language  was  used ;  Mark  xi.  23,  24  were  quoted — a  passage  well 
known  to  the  writer,  and  often  dwelt  upon  by  him.  The  window  faces  north. 
The  night  was  wet  and  cloudy.  The  writer  did  not  put  it  down  at  the  time, 
believing  it  too  real  ever  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  not  mentioned  it  to  any  one 
but  his  father  and  [Mr.]  B.  He  saw  the  notice  of  the  death  for  the  first  time 
on  Saturday  in  the  Observer.  Resided  about  ten  miles  from  Gawler,  wliidi  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Adelaide. 
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Mr.  C  OU  formrded  to  us  a  printed  cxtrart  from  the  SoHiA  Australian 
A't^uJIrr  of  October  ajth,  1860,  which  includes  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Mn.  B.  on  October  a4th,  at  Bank  Street,  Adelaide.  The  hour  of  the  death 
ii  6»ed  by  Mi.  C.'s  own  recollection,  depending  on  his  own  fixed  hsbits 
at  the  time.     He  writes  to  Mr.  The^jbald  under  date  May  3rd.  1892  :— 

I  vu  ai  that  time  a  clerk  in  my  uncle's  office,  which  wa»  si  his  house  in 
Bask  Sltcel,  Adelaide  ;  but  was  staying  just  then  at  Glenelly.  I  left  the  oflice 
m  4  i*-M.  Ml  tlM  13rd  after  laying  gr>od-bye  (□  Mn.  B.,  leavinK  her  in  ber  usual 
Mate  (rf bcttlih.  She  was  taken  ill  about  11  p.m..  and  asked  frequently  for  roe. 
•apfcwmg  a  siroag  desire  not  to  die  before  I  arrived ;  but  when  1  got  to  the 
haoM  at  (be  araal  time,  about  10  a.m.  next  morning,  1  wa>  met  with  the  news 
llut  tbe  had  been  dead  about  two  hours. 

Tba  deatli,  iherefure,  had  taken  place  more  than  '.welve  hours  before 
the  appaiition  wax  seen. 

Mr,  D.  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  his  original  account,  in  saying  that  11 
was  new  moon,  whereas  the  moon  was  then  ten  days  old.  But  as  it  was  a 
dondy  night,  and  his  window  faced  north,  the  light  by  wliich  ihc  figure 
was  wen  wai  doubtless,  as  in  so  many  of  these  cases,  itself  a  part  of  the 
apfMhiion. 

At  Mr.  Theobald's  request  Mr,  C.  communicated  with  Mr.  D.,  who  is 
Riil  living ;  and  we  have  therefore  the  opportunity  of  comparing  a  thirty 
years'  old  recnlleciion  with  ihc  same  person's  contemporary  statement. 
The  comparisoD  siiows  that, — as  I  believe  10  lie  often  the  case, — the 
BCmorjr  of  the  tup«mornul  mcident  had  not  grown,  but  dieinditd. 

Remindcl  in  a  general  way,  but  without  detail,  of  the  occurrence. 
Mi.  D.  writes  (in  a  letter  seen  by  me).  April  iisi,  1891 ; — 


ie,  "  E..  I  have  left  dear 
■>\ ;  but  as  to  the  mogn,  it 
:  lee  trie  Iiifht ;— a  subdued 
conversation  with  me?" 
I  teat  iha  account  to  my 


Tber«  was  no  convcrsHtion,  She  only  said  to 
|gl«.'  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  wet  or 
Htt  OM  at  all  like  that  lijchL  it  wu*  more  like  a 
hfilbaacy.  .  .  .  "Hew  lung  did  the  spirit  lemain 
CcTtaialy  not  otore  than  iive  minutes,  if  so  lorig.  .  . 
lulter.  who  probaUy  handed  it  to  [Mr.)  B. 

Farther  reminded  of  his  conlemf>orary  account,  Mr.  D.  writes  ^I>y  m. 
iS9»: — "I  appear  to  have  spoken,  but  have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
doing  so.  What  «he  did  say  wa-t  entirely  persona!."  It  related  to  the 
resKrval  of  a  painful  misunaerstaiidinK  with  a  friend.  "  So  fat  as  I  know 
liM  bad  never  oeun.  or  even  heard  of,  the  friend  alluded  to."  Mr.  U. 
iyliimi  to  ei*e  further  dcUil ;  but  he  still  conxidctt  that  the  conimunita- 
riOQ  ihtrwed  "a  plenary  knowtedac"  of  facts  personal  to  himself.  His 
ItiMilailiiii  of  memory  teems  to  have  been  on  thi-  point  whether  the  hope 
and  consolitiofl  were  conveyed  by  spoken  words,  or  in  some  directer 
fashion.  The  confidence  insjiired  by  the  message  w«,  he  tells  us.  Justified 
by  tbe  result  The  supposed  conversation  111  this  case  may  have  been 
man  dieam'like  than  the  percipient  imagined.  Ii  may  have  taken  place, 
B  IB  My,  in  his  own  mind,  witltoot  tlefiaitc  auditory  caictnaliuiioiL 
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716  0.  From  the  Journal  S.P.IL,  vol.  v.  p.  lo.  The  four  incidents 
which  follow  were  written  out  for  me  in  i888  by  a  lady  whom  I  will  term 
Mrs.  v.,  who  has  had  other  experiences  somewhat  similar,  which,  for 
private  reasons,  she  does  not  wish  to  give.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  v.,  and  with  her  husband,  who  has  held  an  important  position  in 
India. 

I.  In  1874  I  was  in  India,  at  a  hill  station.  On  the  7th  June,  between  one 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  woke  with  the  sensation  that  half  my  life 
had  been  taken  from  me  (I  can  only  describe  the  feeling  in  this  vague  way). 
I  sat  up  and  pressed  my  side  in  wonder  at  what  was  happening.  I  then  saw 
most  beautiful  lights  at  the  end  of  the  room  ;  these  lights  gave  place  to  a  cloud, 
and  after  a  few  moments  the  face  of  a  dear  sister,  then  living  (as  I  believed), 
appeared  in  the  cloud,  which  remained  a  little  while  and  then  giadually  &ded 
away.  I  became  much  alarmed  and  at  once  felt  I  should  hear  bad  news  of  my 
sister,  who  vras  living  in  London  and  had  been  very  ill,  though  the  last  accounts 
we  had  received  had  been  better.  I  told  my  husband  what  had  happened,  and 
when  a  telegram  was  brought  by  a  friend  at  eight  o'clock  that  morning  I  knew 
what  its  contents  must  be.  The  telegram  contained  the  news  of  my  sistei's 
death  during  the  previous  night. 

II.  In  1885  I  was  present  in  church  at  the  confirmation  of  my  sistei's 
youngest  boy.  I  was  in  the  left-hand  gallery  of  the  church,  the  boy  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  on  the  right  side.  As  I  was  kneeling,  I  looked  towards 
the  opposite  gallery,  which  was  of  dark  wood.  There  I  saw  the  half  figure  of 
my  sister ;  the  head  and  arms  outstretched  high  above  the  boy,  as  if  blessing 
him.  For  the  moment  I  thought  it  was  impossible,  and  closed  my  eyes  for  a 
few  seconds.  Opening  them  again  I  saw  the  same  beautiful  form»  idiich 
almost  immediately  vanished. 

III.  In  India,  in  the  winter  of  1881,  the  husband  of  an  acquaintance  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  a  hotel  about  five  miles  from  us.  Knowing  this,  1 
went  frequently  to  inquire  after  him.  One  particular  evening  I  remained  with 
his  wife  some  time,  as  the  doctor  thought  his  condition  most  critical  When  I 
returned  home,  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  I  ordered  beef  essences  and  jellies 
to  be  made  to  send  early  the  next  morning. 

The  night  was  perfectly  calm  and  sultry,  not  a  leaf  stirring.  About  twelve 
o'clock  the  Venetians  in  my  bedroom  suddenly  began  to  shake  and  knocldngs 
were  heard,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  box  under  my  writing-table.  The 
knocking  and  shaking  of  the  Venetians  went  on  for  half-an-hour  or  more,  off 
and  on. 

During  this  time  I  heard  a  name  whispered,  A B ,  of  whidi  the 

Christian  name  was  unknown  to  me,  the  surname  being  the  maiden  name  of 
the  sick  man's  wife.  I  felt  so  certain  that  I  was  wanted  at  the  hotd  that  I 
wished  to  start  at  once,  but  I  was  advised  not  to  do  so  at  that  hour  of  the 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  note  b^ging  me 
to  go  at  once  to  the  hotel,  as  my  friend's  husband  had  died  at  one  o'clock. 
When  I  reached  the  hotel,  she  told  me  how  she  had  wished  to  send  for  me 
during  the  night  whilst  his  death  was  impending.  I  went  at  once  to  stay  with 
her  till  after  the  funeral,  and  found  that  the  Christian  name  I  had  heard 
whispered  was  the  name  of  her  brother  who  had  died  seven  years  previously. 

IV.  In  1884  we  were  staying  in  a  villain  the  south  of  France.     One  night, 
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y  we  anivcd,  I  u-ent  from  my  room  upstairs  10  fetch  (omeibing  in  ibe 
g-toom  (whkh  was  on  the  ground  floor),  and  saw  a  slight  figure  going 
lotra  lh«  tain  before  me  in  a  white  garb  with  a  blue  sash  and  long  golden 
MUT.  Sbc  glided  on  inio  a  room  near  the  ha.ll  door.  This  startled  and  im- 
WSMsd  BW  M  much  tb>t  1  afterwards  went  to  the  house'Sgent  and  asked  If 
n>7  o«n  bkd  laiely  died  in  that  house  with  long  golden  bair.  He  replied  thai 
m  American  Indy.  young  and  slight,  with  golden  hair,  had  died  there  a  few 
in  the  very  room  into  which  1  had  seen  tbe  figure  gliding, 

( talked  over  the  cases  with  Mr.  V.,  and  noted  his  remarks. 
D  Cue  I.  he  remembers  being  told  in  the  morning  of  Mn-  V.'s  vision, 

[  this  diaUnce  of  time  he  cannot  state  whether  the  telegram 

ig  ibe  death  had  arrived  before  he  was  told. 
D  Cue  II-  he  was  told  at  once  of  the  incident 
D  Case  in.  he  has  made  and  signed  the  following  remarks  ; — 

s  noise  resembled  the  shaking  of  the  ltd  of  the  tin  box.     1  got  up  and 

>  the  box,  which  continued  making  the  noise,  to  see  if  there  were  rats, 

one.     There  were  no  rats  in  the  house,  and  there  was  nothing 

nigfat-lighl  was  bimiing  in  the  tttont.    The  rattling  was  con- 

— not  like  what  a  rat  could  produce.     It  went  on  again  after  I  had  in- 

^Md  ii  in  vain.    This  incident  was  unique  in  my  experience. 

Mn.  V.  added  in  conversation  :  "The  Christian  name  whispered  was 
Htaxj.  I'his  brother  was  not  an  Indian  official,  and  I  bad  never  heard  of 
hilB.'  Mrs,  V.'s  acquaintance  with  the  lady  whose  husband  was  dying 
■■■  DOC  an  intimate  one. 

In  Ca*e  IV,  .Mr.  V.  again  informs  me  that  he  was  told  at  once  of  the 
jiienL     The  name  of  the  villa  was  La  Baronne,  of  tbe  honseagent, 
^aylor. 
(17A.    From/V£xrf^(«,fr  S.P.Rt  vol.  vi.  pL  jo.    The  following  account 
xivcd  from  MUs  Pearson,  15  Fiuroy  Square  London,  W.C. 

Afril  18S8. 
t  boD*e,  19  St.  Jamet't  Place,  Green  Park,  had  been  uken  on  a  very 
D  by  mr  grandlather,  a  soliciioi,  in  Urge  county  practice,  having  his 
■  in  E«>*x  Street,  Strand,  There  my  father  was  bom  and  his  two  sisters. 
M  and  HartMt.  Aunt  Ann  died  in  1858.  leaving  all  she  possessed  to  Aunt 
Harritl,  who  rcmairted  in  the  house.  They  had  been  devotedly  attached  to 
Mcb  other.  In  November  1864  I  was  summoned  to  Brighton.  My  Aunt 
ItonM  was  then  very  ill  ihct^.  Mrs.  Coppinger,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas 
PoaraoB,  fflf  bther'i  brother,  was  there,  and  her  son,  Mr,  Ceorge  Jame«.  by 
bcr  first  husband,  came  up  and  dawn.  Etiia  Quinton  was  nursing  her.  She 
>  oaved  to  go  back  to  tbe  old  hnu^  where  she  was  bom,  and  I  made 
mis  with  the  railw.-iy  company  and  took  hci  boine. 

B  the  second  week  in  December,  She  became  worse  and  worse. 
1  cOBlinued  to  nurse  her,  and  Mrv  Coppinger,  Mn.  John  Pearson,  the 
4%  nephew,  and  myself  helped  with  ihc  night  work. 

I  HMiict  Parson  slept  m  a  large  three- windowed  bedmom  vnt  tbe 
If  •foon.  Tbe  room  behind  was  occupied  by  Mrv  Coppinger  and  myadf. 
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though  one  of  us  was  generally  in  the  patient's  room  at  night.  On  the  nigfat 
of  December  22nd,  1864,  Mrs.  John  Pearson  was  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Coppinger 
and  myself  in  the  back  room  ;  the  house  lighted  up  on  the  landings  and  stair- 
cases, our  door  wide  open. 

About  I  or  2  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  December  23rd,  both  Mrs.  Coppinger 
and  myself  started  up  in  bed  ;  we  were  neither  of  us  sleeping,  as  we  were 
watching  every  sound  from  the  next  room. 

We  saw  some  one  pass  the  door,  short,  wrapped  up  in  an  old  shawl,  a  wig 
with  three  curls  each  side  and  an  old  black  cap.  Mrs.  Coppinger  caUed  out, 
"  Emma,  get  up,  it  is  old  Aunt  Ann."  I  said,  **  So  it  is,  then  Aunt  Harriet  will 
die  to-day."  We  jumped  up,  and  Mrs.  John  Pearson  came  rushing  out  of  the 
room  and  said,  **  That  was  old  Aunt  Ann.  Where  is  she  gone  to  ?"  I  said  to 
soothe  her,  "Perhaps  it  was  Eliza  come  down  to  see  how  her  mistress  is." 
Mrs.  Coppinger  ran  upstairs  and  found  Eliza  sleeping  in  the  servants'  room. 
She  was  very  awe-struck  but  calm,  dressed  and  came  down.  Every  room  was 
searched,  no  one  was  there,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  explanation  has  ever 
been  given  of  this  appearance,  except  that  it  was  old  Aunt  Ann  come  to  call  her 
sister,  and  she  died  at  6  P.M.  that  day.  Emma  M.  Pearson. 

The  housekeeper,  who  is  still  with  Miss  Pearson,  writes  as  follows : — 

ApHl  yd.  1888. 

I  was  living  with  Miss  Ann  and  Miss  Harriet  Pearson,  in  19  St.  James's 
Place.  After  the  death  of  Miss  Ann  I  remained  with  her  sister,  and  when  she 
became  very  ill  and  was  ordered  change  of  air,  I  went  with  her  as  nurse  to 
Brighton.  Mrs.  Coppinger  was  there  and  Mr.  George  James  now  and  then. 
Miss  Enuna  Pearson  was  sent  for  and  came  down.  She  brought  her  aunt  back 
to  London.  I  continued  to  nurse  her.  I  remember  on  the  early  morning  of 
December  23rd  being  called  up  by  Mrs.  Coppinger,  who  said  that  she,  Miss 
Emma,  and  Mrs.  John  Pearson  had  seen  some  one  come  upstairs  and  pass 
into  the  patient's  room.  Was  it  I  ?  I  said,  no.  Mrs.  Coppinger  said,  "  They 
said  it  was  old  Aunt  Ann."  We  searched  the  house  and  could  find  no  one. 
Miss  Harriet  died  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  but  before  that  told  all  of  us  that 
she  had  seen  her  sister  and  knew  it  was  her,  and  she  had  come  to  call  her. 

Eliza  Quinton. 

In  a  separate  letter  of  the  same  date  Miss  Pearson  adds : — 

I  now  remember  my  aunt  saying  "  her  sister  had  come  for  her,  for  she  had 
seen  her." 

717  B.  In  the  following  case,  a  child,  while  apparently  quite  well,  feels 
the  impression  of  approaching  death,  and  ascribes  it  to  his  dead  brothel's 
calL     (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  429.) 

This  case  was  first  printed  in  the  ReliguhPhilosophieal  Journal^  May  5th, 
1894.  Mr.  B.  B.  Kingsbury,  who  contributed  it,  states  that  the  informant 
is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  her  husband  has  confirmed 
her  as  to  the  statement  of  voices  heard  by  the  little  boy  calling  hixa 
Mr.  Kingsbury  adds  that  both  are  worthy  of  the  highest  credit  The 
father  is  somewhat  of  a  "  sensitive  "  and  the  mother  has  had  two  or  three 
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clairroyani  experiences  hereelf.     The  statement  jtut  U  it  was  giren  t^  the 
mother  runs  a«  TdIIows  :^ 

I*  ibera  a  life  beyond  the  grave  ?  Had  1  ever  doubted  ihai  there  is  a  life 
beroail  (which  I  never  far  a  moment  did),  my  doobt  would  have  been  removed 
by  what  1  cdl  a  vision.  In  1883  I  was  the  mother  of  two  Mroni;  healthy  boys. 
The  eldcit  was  a  bright  boy  of  two  years  and  seven  months.  The  olbct,  h 
dkrims  biby  boy  of  eiuhi  months.  August  6(h,  1883,  my  baby  died.  Ray, 
my  linle  Km,  wa»  then  in  perfect  health.  Eierj-  day  after  baby's  death  (and  1 
DMjr  uiely  uy  every*  bour  in  the  day)  he  would  say  lo  me,  "  Mamma,  baby 
calls  Ray.'  He  would  often  leave  his  ptay  and  come  running  to  me,  saying, 
"  Mamma,  baby  calls  Rny  all  the  time."  Every  night  he  would  walcen  me  out 
of  ny  ikep,  and  lay,  "  Mamma,  baby  calls  Ray  all  the  time.  He  wants  Kay  to 
OHne  where  be  i> ;  yaa  mtiii  not  cry  when  Kay  goes,  mamma,  you  must  not 
cfy,  for  baby  warns  Ray."  One  day  1  was  sweeping  the  sitting-room  floor,  and 
he  came  runnin);  as  fast  as  h^  could  run,  through  the  dining-room  where  stood 
ibe  table  with  baby't  high  choir  (which  Ray  now  used)  at  the  side.  I  never  saw 
him  so  cxoted,  and  be  grabbed  my  dress  and  pulled  me  to  the  dining-room 
door,  jerked  it  open,  saying,  "  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  come  quick  ;  baby  is 
•inins  in  his  high  rhair."  As  soon  as  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  at  the 
dtailbc  Mid,  "Oh,  mamma,  why  didn't  you  hurry  ;  now  hes  gone;  he  laughed 
St  lUy  when  he  passed  the  chair  :  oh,  he  laughed  at  Ray  so  nice.  Ray  is 
g«ag  mlh  baby,  but  you  must  not  cry,  mamma."  Kay  sooti  became  very  sick. 
Ntmisig  and  medicine  were  of  no  avail.  He  died  October  13th,  1883,  two 
moBths  and  seven  days  after  baby's  death.  He  was  a  child  of  high  intelligence 
•fid  matured  ht  ticynnd  his  years.  ^V'hether  it  is  possible  for  the  dead  to 
muni,  ind  whether  my  baby  came  back  and  was  teen  by  bis  Uitlc  brother 
o«  DOL  w*  leave  for  others  to  judge. 

Id  reply  10  I>t,  Hodgson's  inquiries,  Mra.  H.  wrote: — 

Dffiamck.  Ohio.  Dutmitr  tylk.  1894. 
In  reply  will  say  thai  Mr.  Kingsbury's  account  in  the  Rtligio-PkiioiefiMieai 
Jtmnmi  far  May  Sih  last  of  ray  little  buy's  cbirvoyance  shortly  before  his  death 
a  CWHCt  IB  every  detail.  Wlien  the  child  ran  to  mc  telling  me  the  baby  was 
MOiag  tB  his  chair  at  the  table,  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  but  the  servant 
gtri,  tittle  Ray,  and  myself  I  told  the  girl  nothing  about  it  and  she  did  not 
bear  the  cbiU  ;  but  as  soon  as  my  husband  came  to  dinner  I  told  him.  After 
thai  «e  talked  freely  of  the  matter  to  several  of  our  friends.  Little  Ray  knew 
Botfaiiic  of  death,  we  had  never  opoken  of  it  to  him  in  any  way  :  the  last  bme 
J  IBOfc  bim  to  the  baby's  grave  shortly  before  he  was  taken  sick  we  were  sitting 
br  the  fftave,  and  1  thought,  "  Oh  1  if  1  amid  only  take  baby  up  and  look  at  it 
Ih  ja«  oM  minute,  I  would  fed  so  gbid."  Inibmlly  Ray  said  to  me,  "  Mamma, 
tM  iM  take  baby  up  and  look  ai  it  just  one  minute ;  then  we  will  feci  better.' 
Jaa  ^  wB  wm  Imviag  the  grave  he  smoothed  it  with  his  little  hand,  and  said, 
"Hay  if  fos^c  to  he  down  and  sleep  right  here  beside  liiilr  brother,  but  ynu 
i^NI  BOt  cry,  manuna."     He  is  now  lying  just  where  lie  said  he  would. 

^S.—\  wish  to  say  that  1  have  never  known  much  of  what  is  called  modem 
was  bora  and  reared  a  Presbyterian  and  still  hcioag  to  that 
of  stbicb  1  am  an  active  member.  F.  H. 
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Mr.  H.  wrote  as  follows : — 

February  Ofjtk^  1895. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir, — In  regard  to  B.  6.  Kingsbur/s  statement 
in  the  Religio-Pkilosopkical  Journal  of  May  ^ih,  1894,  I  can  tmly  say  that  my 
wife  related  it  to  me  the  day  it  occurred  when  I  came  to  dinner.  I  frequently 
heard  our  little  boy  tell  his  mamma  that  the  baby  called  him  all  the  time.— 
Yours  respectfully,  W.  H.  H. 

The  following  corroboration  was  also  received : — 

116  Summit  Street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  February  ^th,  1895. 

R.  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir, — I  can  truly  say  that  Mrs.  and  Mr.  H.  often 
spoke  to  me  of  Ray  seeing  the  baby  in  the  chair  before  he  took  sick.  They 
told  me  the  next  day  after  it  happened.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shultbrs. 

717  0.  The  next  case  appeared  originally  in  Phantasms  if  ike  living, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  208.  It  came  from  Captain  Cecil  Norton,  late  of  the  5th 
Lancers,  who  wrote  as  follows : — 

5  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.,  DecewUer  aoOk^  1885. 

About  Christmas  time,  1875  or  1876,  being  officer  on  duty,  I  was  seated  at 
the  mess-table  of  the  5th  Lancers  in  the  West  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Aldershot 
There  were  ten  or  twelve  other  officers  present,  and  amongst  them  Mr. 
John  Atkinson  (now  of  Erchfont  Manor,  near  Devizes,  Wilts),  the  Soigeon- 
Major  of  the  regiment,  who  sat  on  my  right,  but  at  the  end  of  the  table 
furthest  from  me  and  next  to  Mr.  Russell.  [Captain  Norton  was  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  and  directly  facing  the  window.]  At  about  8.45  p.bc  Atkinson 
suddenly  glared  at  the  window  to  his  right,  thereby  attracting  the  notice  of 
Russell,  who  seizing  his  arm,  said,  "  Good  gracious,  Doctor,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?"  This  caused  me  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  I  saw  Atkinson 
looking,  viz.,  at  the  window  opposite,  and  I  there  saw  (for  the  curtains  were 
looped  up,  although  the  room  was  lighted  by  a  powerful  central  gas  light  in  the 
roof  and  by  candles  on  the  table)  a  young  woman,  in  what  a|^>eaied  a  soiled  or 
somewhat  worn  bridal  dress,  walk  or  glide  slowly  past  the  window  from  east  to 
west  She  was  about  at  the  centre  of  the  window  when  I  observed  her,  and  oat- 
side  the  window.  No  person  could  have  actually  been  in  the  position  wfaeie 
she  appeared,  as  the  window  in  question  is  about  30  feet  above  the  gnMmd. 

The  nearest  buildings  to  the  window  referred  to  are  the  In£mtiy  Banacb 
opposite,  about  300  yards  distant  Behind  where  1  sat  is  a  conservatory,  windi 
was  examined  by  me,  as  well  as  the  front  window,  immediately  af^er  the  occur- 
rence. There  was  no  person  in  the  conservatory.  [It  was  unused  in  die 
winter.]  The  nearest  buildings  to  it  are  the  officers'  stables,  over  whkh  are 
the  stafT-sergeants'  quarters,  about  50  yards  distant. 

The  occurrence  made  little  if  any  impression  upon  me,  though  it  impietied 
others  who  were  in  the  room.  All  present  had  been  drinking  very  little  wine ; 
and  the  dinner  had  been  very  quiet. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  occurrence  may  have  taken  place  about  1 5th  October  or  about  I5tfa 
March.  CECIL  NORTON. 
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Mr.  Atkinson  wrote : — 

Erchfont  Manor,  Devizes,  August  ^isi,  1885. 

The  appearance  of  a  woman  which  I  saw  pass  the  mess-room  window  at 
Aldershot  seemed  to  be  outside,  and  it  passed  from  east  to  west.  The  mess- 
room  is  on  the  first  floor,  so  the  woman  would  have  been  walking  in  the  air. 
There  has  been  a  very  nice  story  made  out  of  it — like  most  other  ghost-stories, 
founded  on  an  optical  illusion. 

Mr.  Gumey  added : — 

Captain  Norton's  viva  voce  account  made  it  tolerably  clear,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  case  was  one  oi  hallucination^  not  illusion.  He  further  mentions  that 
both  Mr.  Atkinson  and  he  were  "  satisfied  that  the  face  and  form  of  the  woman 
seen  were  familiar,"  though  they  could  not  at  the  moment  identify  the  person. 
Captain  Norton  afterwards  felt  sure  that  the  likeness  was  to  a  photograph 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  room  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  of 
the  regiment,  representing  the  surgeon's  deceased  wife  in  bridal  dress.  Oddly 
enough,  this  man  was  at  the  time,  unknown  to  his  friends,  actually  dying,  or 
within  a  day  or  two  of  death,  in  the  same  building.  But  Mr.  Atkinson  recalls 
nothing  about  the  photograph  ;  and  the  coincidence  is  not  one  to  which  we  can 
attach  weight. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  account  in  Phantasms  we  obtained  from 
two  of  the  officers  who  were  present  at  the  time  their  recollections  of  the 
incident  The  letters  relating  to  this  were  printed  in  the  Journal  S.P.R., 
vol  viii.  p.  76,  from  which  I  proceed  to  quote.  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  in 
answer  to  a  written  request  for  his  recollection  of  the  alleged  apparition  in 
the  5th  Lancers'  mess-room  at  Aldershot,  writes :  — 

Hillside,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  March  loth^  1897. 

I  well  remember  the  incident  you  refer  to,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you 
the  circumstances  as  I  recollect  them. 

It  must  have  been  in  1876,  and  in  October,  I  fancy.  It  so  happened  that 
on  the  night  in  question  there  were  very  few  officers  present  at  the  mess 
dinner — $0  fitr  as  I  can  recollect  only  Norton,  E.  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Dr. 
Atldnson  and  myself,  who,  being  orderly  officer,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table.  It 
was,  I  think,  towards  the  close  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  having  retired  and 
we  were  smoking  and  chatting,  when  I  was  much  struck  with  the  expression 
on  the  fieices  of  my  brother  officers,  who  appeared  to  be  gazing  in  amazement 
at  something  behind  me.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  some  joke,  but  they  each  of 
them  seriously  described  what  they  had  seen,  viz.,  a  figure  of  a  woman  in  white, 
wlio  passed  silently  through  the  room,  coming,  as  it  were,  from  the  ante-room 
and  going  behind  me  through  the  door  opposite.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt, 
from  their  feces  at  the  time,  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  happening. 
I  afterwards  asked  them  seriously  about  it,  and  Surgeon- Major  Atkinson,  who 
was  a  long  way  the  senior,  and  a  hard-headed  man,  assured  me  that  he  had 
oertamly  seen  the  apparition,  and  he  seemed  much  impressed.  The  others 
were  equally  confident,  and  assured  me  there  was  no  chaff  about  it.  It  was 
frequently  alluded  to  afterwards  in  a  joking  way,  but  I  believe  that  all  those 
present  thought  it  "  uncanny,'' 

VOU  II.  Y 
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I  must  tell  you  that  none  of  us  had  imbibed  more  than  a  glass  or  tvo  of 
claret,  and  it  was  a  most  exceptionally  quiet  evening  at  mess. 

I  think  £.  died  not  long  after.  .  .  .  MONTMORENCY  Bbaumoiit. 

This  letter  having  been  shown  to  Captain  Norton,  he  wrote  that 
lieutenant  Beaumont  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  £.  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  He  also  sent  us  a  sketch  (reproduced  in  the  Journal)  of 
the  position  of  the  officers,  which  agrees  with  his  own  earlier  account,  but 
not  with  the  present  recollections  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont.  The  dis- 
crepancy, however,  is  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 

The  second  officer  whose  testimony  has  been  obtained,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams,  writes : — 

RocKFiELDS,  Hereford,  March  8il4, 1897. 

I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  very  little  information  on  the  subject ;  it  is  so 
many  years  since  the  affair  took  place  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  all  about  it 
All  that  I  remember  is  that  one  night  when  we  were  a  very  small  party  at  mess, 
some  time  during  the  dinner,  I  think  just  before  beginning  dessert,  I  noticed 
Dr.  Atkinson  looking  in  rather  a  peculiar  way  at  the  window  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  and  I  think  my  brother-in-law  [Captain  Norton]  said  to  him  or  be  said 
to  Captain  Norton,  "  Did  you  see  it  ?"  There  was  some  little  joking  about  it  at 
the  time,  and  on  asking  my  brother-in-law  after  dinner  what  he  really  had  seen, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  lady  in  a  white  dress  and  dark  hair  cross  the 
window  on  the  outside.  Hugh  P.  W1LLIAM& 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  the  widow  of  Surgeon-Major  Atkinson,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  asking  if  her  late  husband  had  ever  spoken  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  apparition  at  the  mess-table  of  the  5th  Lancers  at  Aldershot, 
writes : — 

Erchfont  Manor,  Devizes,  March  xxth  [1897]. 

It  is  quite  true  that  my  husband  saw  the  appearance  at  Aldershot  in  1877 ; 
he  often  told  me  about  it  They  were  in  the  North  Cavalry  Barracks  [C^ytain 
Norton  states  that  there  were  no  North  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Aldershot,  bat 
that  it  was  in  the  West  Cavalry  Barracks]  at  Aldershot,  and  were  at  mess  in 
the  mess-room,  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  a  great  distance  from  the  gicoDd. 
There  is  no  balcony  outside  or  even  a  ledge  (I  believe).  My  husband  and 
Captain  Norton  were  the  only  two  sitting  facing  the  window,  when  they  saw 
the  figure  of  a  woman  go  slowly  by.  They  were  much  astonished  and  told  the 
others,  and  there  was  much  excitement  about  it.  Shortly  after  the  veterinary 
surgeon  died,  and  on  going  through  his  papers  either  my  husband  or  Captain 
Norton  found  the  photograph  of  the  woman  they  had  seen  from  the  mess-room 
window.  I  think  they  both  recognised  it.  It  was  not  known  that  the  veterinaxy 
surgeon  was  married.    The  appearance  was  never  in  any  way  explained. 

M.  A.  Atkinson. 

A  tablet  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Aldershot,  gives  the  date  of  death  of 
Mr.  E.,  veterinary  surgeon,  5th  Lancers,  as  January  3rd,  1876.  This 
shows  that  the  date  when  the  apparition  was  seen  was  probi^j  about 
Christmas  time,  1875,  as  both  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
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icident  occurred  tbortly 


I  Captain  Norton's  impression  that  the  i 
before  Mr  E.  died- 

718  A.     From  froeeedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.     The  writci  of  the 

-ioUowing  account  is  Colonel  ,  a  well-known  Irish  gentleman,  but 

^  ife  not  allowed  to  publish  his  name-     He  writes  ^m  Anhur's  on 
ist.  iSSs:— 

Some  sixteen  years  since  Mrs. said  tome,  "Wchave  some  people  staying 

beic  all  next  week.     Do  you  know  any  person  1  could  t;ct  lo  sing  with  the 
gitU?'    I  suggested  that  my  gunmaker,  Mr.  X.,  had  a  daughter  with  a  line 

T0ICV4  who  was  iiaiaing  as  a  public  singer,  and  that  if  she,  Mrs. ,  liked  I 

I  write  to  X.  and  ask  if  he  would  allow  her  to  come  down  and  spend  ■ 
with  us.    On  my  wife's  approval  1  wrote,  and  Miss  X.  citme  down  fw  a 

and  then  left,    As  far  as  I  know.  Mrs. nc\cr  saw  her  again.  Shortly 

I  called  on  X.,  thanked  him  for  allowing  his  daughter  lo  come  10  us,  and 
niA  w«  were  all  much  pleased  with  het.  X.  replied  :  "  I  fear  you  have  spoilt 
tan,  for  (he  says  she  never  passed  so  happy  a  week  in  her  life.''  Miss  X  did 
net  come  out  as  a  singer,  hut  shortly  after  married  Mr.  'i..,  and  none  of  us  ever 
^tar  her  again. 

Sii  or  seven  years  passed  away,  and  Mrs. ,  who  had  been  long  ill,  was 

dying,  in  fact  she  did  die  (he  following  day.  I  was  silting  at  the  foot  of  her 
bad  otUaDg  over  some  business  matters  that  she  was  anxious  10  arrange,  being 
pcrfictty  composed  and  in  thorou^'h  possession  of  her  senses  ;  in  lact  she  was 
ri^t,  mmI  my  solicitor,  who  advised  thai  the  step  she  wanted  to  be  taken  was 
■at  aeoeHary,  was  wrong.  She  changed  the  subject,  and  said,  "  Do  you  hear 
ilwa*  voices  tinging  ?  "  I  replied  that  I  did  not ;  and  she  said,  "  1  have  heard 
lb«B  weml  times  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  ihey  are  the  angels  welcoming  me  to 
Ucann :  but,"  she  added,  "  it  is  stiange,  there  is  one  voice  amongst  them  t  am 
me  I  kaow.  and  cannot  remember  whose  voice  it  is."  Suddenly  she  stopped 
aad  Hnd,  pointing  niaight  over  my  head,  "  Why,  there  she  is  in  the  corner  of 
Ike  toom  ;  it  ii  Julia  X.  ;  she  is  coming  on  ;  she  is  leaning  over  you  \  she  has 
op  ;  the  IS  praying  ;  do  look  ;  she  is  going."     I  turned  but  could  see 

Mfi. then  said,  "She  is  gone.'    All  these  things  1  imagined  to 

iie«  or  a  dying  person. 
Two  days  afterwanli,  taking  up  the  Timtt  newspaper.  1  saw  recorded  the 
datk  erf  Jiiln  '/-,  wife  of  Mr.  7-     I  was  so  astoitnded  lh:ii  in  a  day  or  so  after 

the  ftneral  1  went  up  to and  asked  .Mr.  X.  if  Mrs.  Z.,  his  daughter,  wms 

dead.     He  nid,  "  Ves,  poor  thing,  »hc  died  nf  puefperal  fever.    On  the  day  the 
died  dw  began  linj^ing  in  the  morning,  and  sang  and  sang  until  she  died." 

La«  yt*r  I  law  mentkmcd  that  tome  perion  or  penons  were  collecting 
tMnvkabIa  gbost  stories,  and  1  wrote  10  Mr.  Z.  (elltng  him  shortly  what  I 
Ibv«  sow  written  ai  length.  Mr.  Z.'s  answer  wu  that  I  bad  described  .  .  . 
the  Mrene  of  hi>  wife's  death.  .  .  . 


Colonel- 


-  addi  later  : — 

Mt%.  Z.  died  OB  February  ind  at  six  or  ihereoboat  io  the  meniing,  1874, 
Mn.  —  died,  Fcbntary  ijlh,  1S74,  at  about  Caor  in  the  evening.     I  mw 

■otiet  ^  Mn.  Z.'%  dcntfa  on  February  i4tb.     Mn.  • never  was  subject  lo 

»  of  aay  ion. 
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We  received  later  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Webley,  called  above 

"  Mr.  Z."  :— 

84  Wenman  Street,  Birmingham,  May  x8M,  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the  information  asked 
for.  My  wife  died  on  2nd  February  1884  [1874],  about  5.30  A.M.  The  last 
hours  of  her  life  were  spent  in  singing.  I  may  say  notes  came  from  her  within 
ten  minutes  of  her  decease  ;  and  beautiful  as  her  voice  was,  it  never  appeared 
so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  this.  Henry  Webley. 

718  B.  In  the  next  case  (quoted  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi?. 
p.  288)  a  dying  mother  had  an  apparently  telepathic  vision  of  an  absent 
son  who  happened  to  be  dying  at  the  same  time.  The  account  comes 
from  Colonel  C  F.  Hicks. 

46  Valplaisant,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  December  ayd,  1889. 

Agreeably  to  my  promise  I  now  give  you  a  statement  of  my  late  wife's 
last  moments.  Some  days  beforehand  I  was  informed  she  would  not  last  loi^  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  evening  about  5  or  6  o'clock  p.m.,  on  3rd  October  1887, 1 
went  into  her  bedroom.  There  was  the  nurse,  my  second  and  third  daughters 
in  the  room  with  me.  The  door  was  a  little  ajar.  She  was  looking  at  it  very 
earnesdy  when  she  said  to  my  second  daughter,  Flo,  **  There  is  some  one  out- 
side, let  Aim  in."  Flo  answered  and  said,  "  Oh  no,  mamma  ;  there  is  no  one 
— look,"  and  she  opened  the  door  wider.  We  then  talked  to  her  gentiy  for 
some  little  time.  After  a  pause  she  said,  "  Poor  Eddie  (my  second  son  who 
had  gone  out  to  Australia)  ;  oh,  he  is  looking  very  ill — he  has  had  a  iaU — broken 
his  leg — poor  Eddie."  When  we  all  assured  her  such  was  not  the  case — diat 
the  last  news  we  had  heard  from  him  was  that  he  was  quite  well — she  became 
more  pacified,  although  restless  and  doubtful,  as  she  continued  to  say  now  and 
then,  "  Poor  Eddie  ! "  She  died  at  about  twenty  minutes  to  2  A.M.,  early  on 
the  4th  October.  We  little  thought  that  her  words  would  be  verified,  with  the 
exception  of  the  broken  leg. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wilfiams 
announcing  my  poor  son's  death.  For  he  left  a  place  called  Wyndham  on  the 
Cambridge  Gulf^  N.W.  of  Australia,  on  the  4th  [evidendy  meaning  jxd,  see 
below]  October  1887,  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  RusselL  He  suddenly 
felt  ill,  and  called  for  some  water.  The  fatter  went  off  to  a  spring  to  get  it,  but 
coming  back  he  found  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  was  lying  quite 
dead.  So  his  poor  mother's  vision  turned  out  to  be  quite  true,  excepting  his 
leg  being  broken. 

Now,  the  only  question  is  about  the  time.  Did  the  son  die  before  the 
mother  or  after  the  mother  ?  as,  taking  the  longitude  of  Wyndham  N.W.  of 
Australia,  so  far  to  the  east  of  us,  there  must  be  a  good  eight  or  ten  hoars' 
difference,  and  a  ship  going  round  the  world  making  east  all  the  way  would 
gain  a  day,  and  by  westing  would  lose  one. 

I  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  letters  I  have  received.  The  one  fimn  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  with  whom  my  son  left  a  letter  to  be  sent  on  to  me.  Mr. 
.T.  W.*s  letter  is  dated  the  5th  October  1887  :  "Your  son  left  Wyndham  to  go 
to  Durack  station  on  the  3rd  October,  in  company  with  Louis  Smith  and  John 
Russell.  They  had  to  go  over  a  very  rough  country,  and  your  poor  bof 
succumbed  to  the  pangs  of  thirst,  suffering  at  the  same  time  with  iever.    I  am 
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Iftod  to  inform  ]rou  that  bis  sufTenngs  were  short,  and  thai  the  great  God  was 
plHMcd  to  lake  htm  away  quickly.  He  spoke  very  aflcciionately  of  his  mother, 
aod  what  be  would  do  if  he  could  only  get  back  to  Jersey,  for  he  was  heartsick 
wbeo  be  was  here." 

I  gm  jou  another  extract  &om  his  employer,  a  Mr.  Durack,  a  geoileniaD 
I  dealt  htrgely  in  horses,  and  had  a  great  number  of  horse  stations  in 


"  When  I  left  your  son  at  Wyndham  on  27th  September  last,  1  fig?,  he  was 
le  MBit  back  to  the  statjon,  as  he  had  a  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle  to  ride." 

In  cooclttsioa,  I  have  now  given  you  as  succinctly  as  1  can  the  death  of  the 
niMberaad  son,  the  one  having  taken  place  here  and  the  other  at  our  Anti- 
podea,  both  00  the  same  day  and  dale,  and  as  far  as  1  know  about  the  same 
tine     It  M  more  than  a  coincidence — it  is  very  mysterious. 

{Signed)        C.  F.  HiCKS. 

Cokmei  Hicka  writes  later:— 

Fttraary  aand.  tSgo. 

.  .  .  Tbe  wiinesies  in  my  wife's  late  case  ate  none  of  them  present  here. 
Mr  Mcood  daughter,  whom  I  was  expecting  from  Bombay  when  I  received 
roar  letter,  has  arrived  here.  Her  sutcmeni  [  enclose.  My  ihtrd  daughter. 
aaodier  wiucu,  is  at  present  at  Brisbane,  in  Australia.  .  ,  . 

Discrepancy  in  dates  :  my  late  wife  died  at  about  forty  minutes  lo  3  a.M. 
en  4lh  October  1687— that  is,  taking  the  time  from  1:  am,  on  the  3rd  to 
IS  rjL,  after  which  it  becomes  the  4th.  So  alt  the  cunver^tion  that  took 
fteca  with  the  above-named  witnesses,  viz.,  the  nurse.  Miss  E.  Fenn,  two 
^ogtucn  and  salt  took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  about  }  or  6  p.m., 
■s  she  died  the  same  night,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  being  after  I3  P.M., 
it  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

Now  for  my  »on's  death.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams'  letter  is  liated  the  sth 
October  1887.  He  says  my  son  left  Wyndham,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambridge,  on 
Ae4llt(the  date  given  in  Mr.  Williams' letter  is  3td,  see  below]  October  1S87, 
ba  bo  don  not  mention  at  what  time.  But  being  within  the  tropics,  where 
pM>(d«  lenetally  travel  as  early  as  they  can  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is 
pnaoncd  that  be  and  his  friend.  Mr.  Russell,  must  have  started  early,  and  it 
ia  certain  that  they  could  not  have  gone  far  before  he  met  his  end,  and  most 
probably  Mr-  T.  William*  must  have  heanJ  of  it  the  same  day,  as  his  letter  is 
ilatcd  the  jih  October  1887.  .  .  .  (Signed)        C.  F.  HiCKs. 

The  $)Uo»iiiK  letter  from  Miss  Hicks  was  enclosed : — 

Fttrvarj  rjik.  itgo, 

I  mu  to  my  late  mother'*  bedroom  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  in  the 
crcainc.  on  the  3rd  of  October  1887,  whan  she  asked  mc  to  open  the  door,  as 
iMM  0(K  was  ouitidc  and  wanted  to  come  itt.  I  answeted  and  said,  "Oh, 
boOkt,  tbe  door  is  open,  and  there  is  no  one  outside,*  and  then  I  opened  the 
tttof  wider.  Then  1  ihui  the  door.  She  then  said.  **  Poor  Eddie,  he  looks 
KVy  n  ;  be  has  had  a  fJUI."  I  said  to  her,  "  Oh,  mother,  huw  you  go  on  ;  he 
■•  an  riglu  tbe  last  time  w«  heard."  She  said,  "Oh,  he  is  looking  very  ill." 
Tlw  neat  tnoming,  at  about  forty  minute*  to  3  a.m.,  the  died.  I  heard  ftom 
iOten  i»<iei»«d  thai  my  poor  brother  Eddie  died  in  Austialia  on  the  same  day 
vd  abotn  the  vmc  time.  F.  H ICKS. 
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Colonel  Hicks  also  sent  us  the  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  giving  an 
account  of  his  son's  death.  The  exact  time  is,  as  Colonel  Hicks  says,  not 
stated,  but  the  letter  is  dated  October  5th,  1887,  and  states  that  Mr.  E 
Hicks  started  on  his  journey  on  October  3rd.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
death  took  place  on  the  same  day. 

For  some  other  cases  of  this  type  see  Proaedings  S.P.R.,  voL  v.  p.  459, 
footnote. 

719  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  214.  The  aocoont  is 
written  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith. 

Amble,  Northumberland,  January  vjth,  Z89Z. 

In  June  1879^  1  "^f^^  ^  teacher  in  Macclesfield.    A  friend,  Mrs.  ^  was 

near  her  confinement.  She  told  me  she  was  afraid  she  would  die.  I  went  into 
the  county  of  Durham  for  a  holiday.    While  there  I  was  roused  from  sleep  by 

Mrs. as  I  supposed.    She  was  shaking  me,  and  saying,  *^  I  have  passed 

away,  but  the  baby  will  live."  Then  the  figure  left  the  room  by  the  door.  I 
got  out*  of  bed  and  went  to  my  sister  and  related  the  incident  We  agreed  to 
make  a  note  of  it  Next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Macdesfield 
saying  that  Mrs. was  dead  but  the  baby  was  alive. 

[I  was]  in  the  best  of  health  and  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

No  other  persons  were  present. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  the  mistress  of  the  Infants'  School  at  Amble^  in- 
forms us  that  this  is  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  she  has  ever  had,  and 
that  to  the  best  of  her  recollection  the  apparition  was  seen  about  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  death. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  note  made  at  the  time  nor  the  letter 
announcing  the  death  has  been  preserved,  but  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  corroboration  from  Mrs.  Smith's  sister : — 

203  Elswick  Street,  Leichhardt,  Sydney,  Austsaua, 

November  Tndt  1891. 

I  distinctly  remember  my  sister  coming  into  my  room  and  waking  me  up  to 
tell  me  of  her  dream,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

That  she  had  dreamt  that  a  lady  friend  of  hers  some  miles  away  had 
appeared  to  her  and  said  she  was  dead  ;  but  that  her  baby  would  live.  The 
dream  had  evidently  impressed  my  sister  very  much,  as  she  seemed  quite 
agitated,  and  we  said  we  would  note  it  down,  and  to  our  utter  astonishment 
the  next  morning  my  sister  received  a  letter  to  say  that  her  friend  had  passed 
away  that  same  night.  ANNIE  BROWN. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mrs.  Smith's  experience  is  here  referred  to  as 
a  dream.  That  this  is  not  her  own  view  of  it  appears  from  the  following 
account  given  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  of  an  interview  which  they 
had  with  her  on  September  i6th,  1891.  The  account  was  written  within 
two  hours  of  their  seeing  Mrs.  Smith,  from  notes  made  at  the  time. 

The  figure  appeared  twice  on  the  same  night  The  first  time  was  in  tbe 
breaking  dawn  of  a  June  morning,  before  there  was  any  sun.     It  woke  her,  and 
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*!)•  bcud  the  words  she  nicntions,  but  she  did  not  gti  oui  of  bed,  and  was  pr^ 
bkbly  only  half  awoke.  The  second  lime  ihc  same  thing  happened,  but  she  i> 
i]uite  ture  the  wu  awake.  It  appeared  ai  the  Icfi-hand  side  of  her  bed,  and, 
kfta  qxflking,  ii  moved  very  quickly  round  the  bed  and  apparently  through 
ifae  door,  which  was  at  the  righi-hand  side  of  Ihe  bed  parallel  to  Ihc  head  and 
lwd<l«n  by  the  cunains,  so  that  she  did  not  see  it  go  out.  The  figure  went  at 
if  IB  a  gn»X  hurry.  It  seemed  to  be  dressed  in  drab  :  the  face  was  seen — it 
MemtiJ  exactly  as  in  life.  She  felt  no  fear,  nor  sense  of  the  supcmatuiaJ — only 
Anboty  ta  question  funhcr — and  rei^atded  it  as  real  until,  running  after  the 
fiffOTC  down(taii3,  she  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  vision.  She  felt  as  she 
ran  Ks  though  she  would  have  caught  it  up,  had  ihe  not  had  to  open  the  door. 
It  mtaaboui  livco'clock  when  she  went  to  her  aister,  which  she  did  at  once  afler 

the  MCODd  fisioD.     Mrs. had  lold  her  she  thought  she  should  not  live,  but 

Hn.  Smith  had  thought  little  of  this,  and  it  had  quite  passed  out  of  her  mind. 

Ste  «n*  in  no  anxiety.    Mrs. was  no  special  friend  of  heis.     Her  children 

^UIM  to  Mrs.  Smith's  school,  and  she  was  interested  in  them.     She  did  not 

know  why  Mrs. thonid  have  told  her  of  her  expectation  of  dying  ;  but  she 

nid  a  ibe  same  lime,  "  If  I  go,  you  will  be  very  kind  to  my  children." 

Tba  friend  who  wrote  lolling  her  of  the  death  mentioned  it  casually — 
a*  •^Mcially  sad  because  of  the  young  children.  She  mentioned  ihe  time  as 
ia  the  catty  hours  of  the  morning,  and  it  struck  Mrs.  Smith  when  she  got  the 
letter  that  the  vision  had  been  coincident  with  the  death,  but  she  did  not  verify 
ibia  by  ascertaining  ihc  exact  time  of  the  death. 

Mrs.  Smith  told  us  that  when  she  communicated  what  she  had  seen  to  her 
F,  Cbt  Utter  said  it  must  have  been  just  a  very  vivid  dream,  to  which  she 
"Well,  it  was  a  very  vivid  one,  then,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

719  B.  The  following  case,  taken  from  Pkantiums  0/  the  Uoing, 
•kA-  '%.  p.  449.  "as  received  through  the  Rev.  J.  ISarmby,  of  Piltington 
Vkmnge,  Ilurbam,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Rev.  ].  T.  Fowler,  I.ibrBriaa 
and  Hebrew  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Uurh^m,  in  October  187a. 
Tbc  events  related  had  occurred  about  four  years  earlier.  I  omit  Mr. 
Baxmbf't  account  (given  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living)  which  is  pricticallf  a 
repetition  of  Mr.  Clatkc'i,  given  below. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Mall,  I>urbain,  writes  :— 

N»vtmhtT  36ti.  isa*. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  case  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Batmby  beyond  what 
I  gmw  him  in  writing.  Mr.  Clarke,  a  tradesman  m  Hull,  told  me  of  the  case 
of  Hn.  Halliser,  and  not  her  10  conic  to  his  office,  in  Queen  Street,  Hull,  for 
Be  to  take  dawn  from  lier  own  lips  the  notes  1  gave  to  Mr.  Bannby.  1  look 
ftmu  patits  to  get  the  wbule  of  the  story  correctly.  /.  T.  FOWLSR. 

Mr.  Clarke  write*  :— 

WiKTXeToM  HaU.,  DoUCKsTKI, /amwatj  aoti,  tSSj. 

Widow  i'alliscT  was  a  woman  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  worked  for 
B>y  firm,  Clarke  &  Son,  Ctoihien,  Queen  Street,  Hull.  She  had  an  only 
Mtt.  Matthew.  1  assified  her  in  pelting  him  to  tea.  One  moming  she  came 
t«  me  with  tears  roUtng  down  her  cheeks,  and  said,  "  Mat's  dead  ;  I  saw  him 
drvwasd !     Poor  Mat,  the  last  words  he  said  were,  '  Oh  1  my  dear  mother.' 
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He  threw  up  his  hands  and  sank  to  rise  no  more."  I  asked  how  she  knew. 
She  said,  '*  I  saw  him  going  on  board  his  ship,  and  the  plank  that  he  walked 
upon  slipped  on  one  side,  and  he  fell  overboard  between  the  quay  and  the  ship 
and  was  drowned.  My  own  mother,  who  had  been  dead  many  years,  came  to 
the  foot  of  my  bed  and  said,  *  Poor  Mat's  gone  ;  he's  drowned.* "  I  then  said, 
"Why,  Mat's  in  New  York"  (I  always  felt  interested  in  this  woman  and  her 
son).    "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  he  was  drowned  last  night  at  New  York  ;  I  saw  him." 

Mrs.  P.'s  object  in  coming  to  me  was  to  ask  if  I  would  write  to  the  agent 
in  New  York  to  ascertain  the  facts.  I  said  I  would,  and  wrote  stating  that  a 
poor  widow  had  an  only  son  on  board  such  a  ship,  and  she  had  a  vision  that 
an  accident  (I  said  nothing  about  drowning)  had  happened  to  her  son,  and  I 
would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  he  would  ascertain  and  tell  me  all  particulars. 
In  about  three  to  five  weeks  (she  came  day  by  day  to  ask  if  we  had  rec^vcd  a 
reply,  always  saying  that  she  knew  what  the  answer  would  be),  at  length,  the 
letter  arrived.  We  sent  for  Mrs.  P.,  and  before  the  letter  was  opened  by  my 
son,  I  said  to  her,  "  What  will  be  its  contents  ? "  She  at  once  and  decidedly 
said  that  "  Mat  was  drowned  on  the  very  night  that  she  saw  him,  and  in  going 
on  board  the  ship  the  plank  slipped,  and  he  fell  overboard  between  the  quay 
and  the  ship."    So  it  was.     Mrs.  P.  was  then  wearing  mourning  for  Mat. 

My  son  and  half-a-dozen  young  men  can  verify  this  if  needful. 

Mrs.  P.  died  soon  after.  M.  W.  CLARKE. 

Reproduction  of  the  letter  received  from  the  agent  of  the  ship,  as  nearly  as 
I  and  my  son  can  remember  : — 

"  New  York,  date  unknaam, 

"  I  have  made  inquiries  of  Matthew  Palliser,  age  about  twenty,  and  leam 
that  he  fell  off  a  plank  in  going  on  board  his  ship,  and  got  drowned  on  .  .  ." 
The  date  was  the  same  as  Mrs.  Palliser  said.  .  .  . 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Clarke  adds  : — 

April  6AriZi'y. 

We  have  no  copy  of  the  agent's  letter,  but  both  my  son  and  myself  and 
others  are  certain  that  Mrs.  P.'s  vision  and  the  agent's  account  of  the  accident 
were  the  same,  both  as  to  the  time  and  cause,  viz.,  that  Mrs.  P.  saw  her  son 
slip  off  the  plank  in  going  on  board  his  ship,  and  that  he  was  drowned  between 
the  quay  and  the  ship ;  agent's  account  that  he  fell  off  the  plank  and  was 
drowned,  at  the  time  mentioned,  between  the  ship  and  the  quay.  Mrs.  P.  died 
soon  after  the  event,  which  in  my  opinion  shortened  her  life. 

[In  the  absence  of  a  written  note,  we  cannot  of  course  be  perfectly  certain 
that  Mrs.  Palliser  did  not  read  back  the  details  of  the  plank  and  the  quay  into 
her  vision  after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  and  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  right  in  his 
recollection  of  having  heard  these  details  from  the  first.  But  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  vision  was  described  as  a  very  impressive  one  be/or§  the 
arrival  of  the  news  ;  and  Mr.  Clarke's  interest  in  the  matter  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  made  him  careful  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  dates.] 

719  0.  The  following  case  of  an  apparition  coinciding  with  a  death, 
but  representing  a  near  relative  of  the  dying  person,  instead  of  the  dying 
person  herself,  is  taken  from  the  "Report  on  the  Census  of  Halluci- 
nations," Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  x.  p.  261.    There  were  four  cases  of 
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I  type  ID  Ibe  Census,  of  which  one  had  already  been  published  in 
Pkamlasms  0/ iht  Living,  vol.  i.  p.  357  (No.  124),  and  two  oihers  are  given 
in  ihe  ■'  Report."    1  quote  the  prcliminar>'  comments  of  the  writers  of  the 

^^Xepon  "  on  these  cases. 

^Kr    "Such  cases    need    present    no   difficulty    on    the   telepathic  theory. 

^^BldNd,  it  may  be  rather  said  that  the  absence  ot  any  cases  of  the  liind 

^BP""'*'  render  the  theory  improbable.  They  raise  the  question,  however, 
wbo  the  '  agent ' — the  person,  that  is,  from  whom  the  idepatbic  com- 
munication comes — is,  in  hallucinations  coinciding  with  a  death.  Usually 
it  Kenu  natural  to  assume  that  it  is  the  dying  penon.  and  in  some  cases — 
ft>  we  ha»e  seen  in  Chapter  XII. — this  view  is  supported  by  evidence 
that  tiie  dying  person's  thoughts  were  specially  directed  to  the  [percipient. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  apparition  represents  a  particular  person 
docs  not  prove  that  that  person  was  the  agent.  It  is  possible  for  an  agent 
to  tnnsfer  to  a  percipient  an  image  of  some  third  person,  and  it  is  possible 
for  ■  percipient  to  embody  an  impression  tele  path  i  call  y  received  in  a  form 
tuggcsted  by  bis  own  mind  and  not  by  the  agent's.  As  an  instance 
where  it  teems  improbable  that  the  person  whose  figure  was  seen  was  the 
agent,  sec  Mrs.  McAIpine's  vision  of  her  baby  nephew  at  the  time  of  its 
ileaih  (printed  at  p.  >8i).  It  seems  more  likely  in  this  case  that  the 
ifCot  was  some  one  with  the  child,  than  the  child  itself,  aged  six  months. 
Id  one  of  the  dealii  coincidences  quoted  in  Chapter  XII.  (No.  579. 1.4, 
p.  iijX  Ibere  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  agent  was  the  sister 
wttf  telegraphed  the  new?  rather  than  the  decedent;  because  (i)  the 
hallucination  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  the  despatch  of  the  telegram, 
while  it  occurred  some  hours  after  the  death,  andd)  ii  foretold  the  arrival 
of  the  telegram.  These  cases,  of  course,  differ  from  those  we  are  about  to 
qnoic.  ii  that  the  apparition  is  of  the  dying  person,  but  they  should  be 
kepi  in  view  in  interpreting  them." 

[In  the  first  caxe,  omitted  here,  the  apparition  represented  a  man  wbo 
was  at  the  tjrac  at  the  deathbed  of  his  mother.] 

"  In  the  next  case  the  fact  that  the  peison  whose  figtire  was  seen  can 
hardly  by  any  normal  means  have  known  of  his  mother's  death  at  the 
tiiitc  of  the  hallucination  makes  il  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  was  the 
Bfcni,  without  B  telepathic  hypothesis  so  complicated  as  to  be  extremely 
improbable.'' 

Tbe  account  came  from  Miss  C.  L.  Hawkins-Dempster,  having  been 
written  in  1890. 

a«  FViRTKA^  Square.  W. 
I  ran  downitain  and  enierrd  the  drawing-room  U  7.30  r.u., believing  I  bad 
kept  my  iwt>  lutcrs  waiting  for  dinner.  They  had  tjonc  to  dinner,  the  room 
was  empty-  Behind  n  Inng  sofa  I  saw  Mr.  H.  itandinK-  He  moved  three  steps 
nearer  I  heard  nnthini;.  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  or  lurprtsed,  only  felt  concern 
M  (to]  what  he  wARicd,  a*  he  was  in  South  America.  I  leant  next  mominn 
that  a>  that  niometit  his  mother  was  breatbinK  her  lasL     I  went  and  arranited 
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her  for  burial,  my  picture  still  hanging  above  the  bed,  between  the  portraits  of 
her  two  absent  sons. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  often  from  [Mr.  H.],  and  was  not  at  that 
moment  anxious  about  Mrs.  H.*s  health,  though  she  was  aged. 

I  had  had  twenty-five  days  before  the  grief  of  losing  an  only  brother.  No 
[other  persons  were  present  at  the  time].  C.  L.  H.  DEMPSTER. 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  we  learnt  from  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster 
that  the  above  incident  occurred  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1876-77 ;  the  room 
was  lighted  by  "  one  bright  lamp  and  a  fire,"  and  the  figure  did  not  seem 
to  go  away,  she  merely  '*  ceased  to  see  it."  She  used  to  see  Mrs.  H. 
often,  and  was  in  no  anxiety  as  to  her  health  at  the  time.  Mrs.  H.  was 
very  old,  but  not  definitely  ill.  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  corrected  her 
first  statement  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  coincidence  by  informing  us  that 
Mrs.  H.  died  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  apparition 
was  seen. 

Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  mentioned  what  she  had  seen  to  her  sister, 
who  thus  corroborates : — 

Jufy  15/*,  X892. 

I  heard  of  my  sister  Miss  C.  L.  Hawkins-Dempster's  vision  of  Mr.  H.  in  the 
drawing-room  at  7.30  P.M.  on  New  Year*s  Eve,  1876-77,  immediately  after  it 
happened,  and  before  hearing  that  Mrs.  H.  died  the  same  day,  the  news  of 
which  reached  us  later  that  evening.  H.  H.  DEMPSTER. 

We  have  verified  the  date  of  death  at  Somerset  House. 
I  had  an  interview  with  the  Misses  Hawkins-Dempster  on  July  16th, 
1892,  and  wrote  the  following  account  of  it  the  next  day  : — 

Miss  C.  Hawkins-Dempster's  veridical  experience  is  well  remembered  by 
both  sisters.  The  decedent  was  a  very  old  lady,  who  was  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  them,  and  had  special  reasons  for  thinking  of  Miss  C.  Hawkins- 
Dempster  in  connection  with  the  son  whose  figure  appeared.  He  was  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  almost  certainly  had  not  heard  of  his  mother's 
death  at  the  time. 

The  figure  was  absolutely  life-like.  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  noticed  the 
slight  cast  of  the  eye  and  the  delicate  hands.  The  figure  rested  one  hand  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  and  held  the  other  out.  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  called 
out,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  impossibility 
that  it  could  be  the  real  man.    Then  she  simply  ceased  to  see  the  figure. 

She  was  in  good  health  at  the  time,  and  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with 
business  matters. 

"  Here  "  (say  the  writers  of  the  "  Report ")  the  apparition  followed  the 
death  by  some  hours,  so  that,  if  Mrs.  H.  was  the  agents  the  telepathic  im- 
pression must  either  have  remained  latent  for  some  time,  or  have  been 
produced  by  the  agent  after  death." 

722  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  188.  The  following 
case  was  sent  to  us  from  Brazil  by  Professor  A.  Alexander,  the  witnesses 
being  persons  well  known  to  him.  He  informs  us  that  the  incident  is 
''of  a  type  rather  frequent  among  Brazilian  Catholics,"  and  the  votive 
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cudle  seems  indeed  a  natural  thing  lo  dteam  of  under  the  circumstances 
described,  but  the  exact  place  where  the  candtc  was  to  be  found  and 
the  tkct  of  its  having  been  already  partly  burnt  were  not  likely  to  be 
^—gfMMfid.    The  account  of  the  dreamer.  Donna  Xery,  is  as  follows  :— 

^^V  BaBUACKNa.  Starti  atU.  189& 

^^^r  In  Jumary  1894,  ttie  decease  occurred  of  F^licit^  C,  a  young  Belgian  lady, 

^^Svo  wu  married  to  a  nephew  of  mine.    After  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  latter 

amt  to  our  house  at  Ilarbacena,  brincint;  with  him  much  luggage  belong- 

ing  v>  the  deceased,  and  he  stayed  here  with  his  children  for  some  days. 

Some  two  months  aftem-artls— I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
date — I  went  to  3  soir/e  and  relumed  home  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
having  paased  some  pleasant  hours  m  which  all  thoughts  of  sadness  were  tem- 
porarily fwept  from  my  memory.  On  that  very  night,  however,  I  had  a  vivid 
dreun  of  F^licii^.  It  seemed  to  me  (hat  she  entered  the  room  where  I  really 
by  asleep,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  bedside,  asked  me,  as  a  favour,  to  look 
bio  ui  old  tin  box  under  the  stnircase  for  a  certain  wax  candle,  which  had 
been  atrctKly  lighted,  and  which  she  had  promised  10  Our  Lady.  On  my 
conMBting  to  do  to,  &be  took  leave  of  me,  saying,  "  Ati  o  outro  mundo  (Till 
ibc  otber  world).''  1  awoke  from  the  dream  much  impressed.  It  was  stUl 
dafk,  bat  t  could  no  longer  sleep. 

On  ihal  day,  the  others  hnving  gone  nul,  I  called  a  servant  and  ordered  her 
lo  search  in  the  lin  box,  which  h^d,  in  fact,  been  placed  under  the  staircase. 
Mid  wfakh  had  lielonKcd  to  F^licit^.  No  one  had  opened  the  box  before.  It 
WW  foil  of  old  clothes  and  cuttings,  amonK  which  it  was  by  no  means  probable 
(bat  »■  iliould  find  a  wax  candle.  The  servant  turned  over  these  clothes  at 
fini  without  result,  and  I  was  already  beginning  to  think  that  my  dream  was  of 
no  imponance,  when,  on  straightening  out  the  clothes  so  that  the  box  might  be 
closed,  t  saw  the  end  of  a  candle,  which  I  at  once  ordered  her  to  take  out.  Il 
^^B^  ol  wax — of  the  kind  used  for  promises  [to  saints]— and,  what  was  a  still 
^^Kwe  aingtilar  cnincidencc,  it  had  already  been  lighted. 

^^^TWe  delivered  the  candle  to  Monsenhor  Jos^  Augusto,  of  Qatbocena,  in 
^^Klbnnaitce  of  my  niece's  pious  vow  thus  curiously  revealed  in  a  dream. 

(Signed)  CUILHKKUINA   Nkky. 

Senbar  Nery  writes  :— 

Baiiackna,  Mtrt*  a6lk,  189s. 
^^^    I  recollect  that,  on  the  occasion,  my  wife  told  me  of  the  dream,  much 
^^■■nMed  by  it.     It  is  exactly  what  ii  wrinen. 

^^K  (Signed)  Dohinoos  NkkV. 

^^p  Profesior  Alexander  adds  :— 

Al  (ny  request,  Caiharina,  the  servant  referred  to  in  the  above  sccotmt,  was 
called  to  be  examined.  I  found  that  she  was  a  mere  child.  On  being  que»- 
ikHMd  slie  confirmed  the  narrative  of  her  mistress,  and  recollected  the  cir- 
oiBmaBCc  of  hoding  the  wax  candle  in  the  tin  box 

Joe^  a  black  boy,  declared  that  be  carried  the  candle  to  Monsenhor  Jo«^ 
AnfoMOi  who  told  him  to  give  il  to  the  lacrisian. 

A.  Al-KXAXOKR. 


■•Till 
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722  B.  Dr.  Binns,  an  author  of  some  scientific  repute  in  his  day,  gives 
the  following  narrative  in  his  Anatomy  of  Sleeps  p.  462,  adding  that 
''  perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  authenticated  case  on  record."  It  consists 
of  a  letter  written,  October  21st,  1842,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M'Kay,  a 
Catholic  priest,  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
sent  on  the  letter  to  Dr.  Binns.  It  is  quoted  by  Dale  Owen  {Footfalls^ 
p.  294).     I  abbreviate  it  here  : — 

In  July,  1838,  I  lefl  Edinburgh  to  take  charge  of  the  Perthshire  missions. 
On  my  arrival  in  Perth  I  was  called  upon  by  a  Presbyterian  woman,  Anne 
Simpson,  who  for  more  than  a  week  had  been  in  the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  a 
priest.  [This  woman  stated  that  a  woman  lately  dead  (date  not  given)  named 
Maloy,  slightly  known  to  Anne  Simpson,  had  "appeared  to  her  during  the 
night  for  several  nights"  urging  her  to  go  to  the  priest,  who  would  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  three  and  tenpence,  which  the  deceased  owed  to  a  person  not 
specified.] 

I  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  a  woman  of  that  name  had  died,  who  had 
acted  as  washerwoman  and  followed  the  regiment.  Following  up  the  inquiry  I 
found  a  grocer  with  whom  she  had  dealt,  and  on  asking  him  if  a  female  named 
Maloy  owed  him  anything,  he  turned  up  his  books,  and  told  me  she  did  owe 
him  three  and  tenpence.  I  paid  the  sum.  Subsequently  the  Presbyterian 
woman  came  to  me,  saying  that  she  was  no  more  troubled. 

726  A.  From  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  vol.  i.  p.  556.  The  account 
was  received  in  1882  from  Captain  G.  F.  Russell  Colt,  of  Gartsherrie, 
Coatbridge,  N.B. 

I  was  at  home  for  my  holidays,  and  residing  with  my  father  and  mother, 
not  here,  but  at  another  old  family  place  in  Mid- Lothian,  built  by  an  ancestor 
in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  time,  called  Inveresk  House.  My  bedroom  was  a 
curious  old  room,  long  and  narrow,  with  a  window  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
a  door  at  the  other.  My  bed  was  on  the  right  of  the  window,  looking  towards 
the  door.  I  had  a  very  dear  brother  (my  eldest  brother),  Oliver,  lieutenant  in 
the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  He  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  at  that 
time  been  some  months  before  Sebastopol.  I  corresponded  frequendy  with 
him  ;  and  once  when  he  wrote  in  low  spirits,  not  being  well,  I  said  in  answer 
that  he  was  to  cheer  up,  but  that  if  anything  did  happen  to  him,  he  must  let  ne 
know  by  appearing  to  me  in  my  room,  where  we  had  often  as  boys  togetheriat 
at  night  and  indulged  in  a  surreptitious  pipe  and  chat.  This  letter  (I  found 
subsequently)  he  received  as  he  was  starting  to  receive  the  Sacrament  from  a 
clergyman  who  has  since  related  the  fact  to  me.  Having  done  this,  he  went  to 
the  entrenchments  and  never  returned,  as  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Redan  commenced.  He,  on  the  captain  of  his  company  falling,  took 
his  place,  and  led  his  men  bravely  on.  He  had  just  led  them  within  the  walls, 
though  already  wounded  in  several  places,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the 
right  temple  and  he  fell  amongst  heaps  of  others,  where  he  was  found  in  a  sort 
of  kneeling  posture  (being  propped  up  by  other  dead  bodies)  thirty-six  hours 
afterwards.  His  death  took  place,  or  rather  he  fell,  thoui^rh  he  may  not  have 
died  immediately,  on  the  8th  September  1855. 
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it  i^bt  I  Kwoke  suddenly,  and  saw  facing  the  window  of  my  room,  by 

rounded  by  a  lij(ht  sort  of  phosphorescent  mist,  as  it  were,  my 

tker  IcneclinK-     I  tried  tn  speak  but  could  noi.     1  buried  my  head  in  ihe 

idciotiies,  nat  at  all  air.-tid  (because  we  had  all  been  brought  up  not  to  believe 

p  gbotti  oi  apparitions,!,  but  simply  to  collect  my  ideas,  because  1  had  nut 

1  ihinkinf;  or  dreaming!  of  him,  and,  indeed,  had  forgotten  all  about  what  1 

)  him  a  fortiught  before.     I  decided  thai  ii  must  be  fancy,  and 

t  moonlight  playing  on  a  towel,  or  something  out  of  place.     Hut  on  looking 

ff  there  he  was  agun,  looking  lovingly,  inipluriagly,  and  sadly  at  me.     I  tried 

n  to  spoak,  but  found  myself  lonKue-iied.     I  could  not  utter  a  sound.     1 

ui  of  bed,  glanced  through  the  window,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 

1  it  was  vety  dork  anti  raining  bard,  by  the  sound  against  the  panes. 

^Inmed.  and  still  saw  poor  Oliver.     I  shut  my  eyes,  walked  through  it,  and 

1  the  door  of  tbe  room.    As  I  turned  the  liandlc,  before  leaving  ihe 

I,  I  looked  once  more  back.     The  apparition  turned  round  his  head  slowly 

I  Bgain  looked  anxiously  and  lovingly  at  me,  and  I  saw  then  for  (he  first 

ft  wound  on  (he  right  temple  with  a  ted  stream  from  it.     His  face  was  of  a 

r  pftlc  tioi,  bat  transparent -looking,  and  so  was  the  reddish  mark.     But  it 

IklflUM  impossible  to  describe  his  appearance.     I  only  know  ]  shall  never 

I  left  the  room  and  went  into  a  friend's  room,  and  lay  on  the  sofa 

e  rest  of  the  night.     I  told  him  why.     I  told  others  in  the  house,  but  when  1 

1  my  lather,  he  ordered  me  not  to  repeat  such  nonsense,  and  especially  not 

■  Ist  my  mother  know. 

^  On  the  Monday  following '  he  received  a  note  from  Sir  Alexander  Milne  to 
f  ibfti  the  Kedan  was  stormed,  but  no  paniculars.  I  told  my  friend  to  tei  me 
*  if  be  taw  the  name  among  the  killed  and  wounded  before  me.  About 
night  later  he  omc  to  my  bedroom  in  his  mother's  house  in  Athalc 
in  Fdinburgh,  with  a  very  grave  face.  1  said,  "  I  suppose  It  is  to 
e  sad  news  I  expect  : "  and  he  said  "  Yes,"  Both  the  colonel  of  (he 
It  and  one  or  two  officers  who  saw  the  body  confirmed  the  fact  thai  the 
e  was  nvxh  according  to  my  description,  and  ihe  death-wound  was 
lljr  where  1  had  seen  it,  Bui  none  could  say  whether  he  actually  died  at 
lis  appeanince,  if  so,  must  have  been  some  hours  after  death,  as 
Fappefticd  to  me  a  few  minutes  after  tw»  in  the  morning.  Months  later,  a 
D  prxyer-book  and  tkt  Itlltr  S  httd  written  takim  were  returned  to  Invereik, 
d  b)  the  inner  breast  pocket  of  his  tunic  which  he  wore  at  his  death.    I  hav« 


*  Theaccoant  in  the  London  Gaiettt  ^'^r/rn-iz-AVury  of  September  iiud, 

II55,  shosn  ih«  the  storming  of  the  Redan  began  shonly  after  noon  on 

mber  Sth,  and  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half.     Wc  Icam  from 

:couni  that  "thcdead,  the  dying,  and  the  uninjured  were  til 

lying  in  piles  together";   and  it  would  seem  that  the  search  for  the 

woonded  wai  still  continuing  on  (he  morning  of  the  gth.     The  exact  time 

of  Ueutenant  Oltrer  Colt's  death  ii  uncertain. 

CaptatB  Colt  nieniioned  several  persona  who  could  corrobonta  this 

ikalMi  with  the  Crimta  wu  tb«a  eondacted  by  teUgraFdi  for  only  part  of 
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narrative.     We  received  the  following  letter  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hope,  of 
Fermoy : — 

December  laih,  188a. 

On  the  morning  of  September  8th,  1855,  my  brother,  Mr.  Colt,  told  myself, 
Captain  Ferguson  of  the  42nd  regiment,  since  dead,  and  Major  Borthwick  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade  (who  is  living),  and  others,  that  he  had  during  the  night 
awakened  from  sleep  and  seen,  as  he  thought,  my  eldest  brother.  Lieutenant  Oliver 
Colt  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  (who  was  in  the  Crimea),  standing  between  his  bed 
and  the  door;  that  he  saw  he  was  wounded  in  more  than  one  place — I  remember 
he  named  the  temple  as  one  place — by  bullet-wounds  ;  that  he  aroused  himself^ 
rushed  to  the  door  with  closed  eyes  and  looked  back  at  the  apparition,  which 
stood  between  him  and  the  bed.  My  fether  enjoined  silence,  lest  my  mother 
should  be  made  uneasy  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  came  the  news  of  the  ^1  of  the 
Redan  and  my  brother's  death.  Two  years  afterwards,  my  husband,  Colonel 
Hope,  invited  my  brother  to  dine  with  him  ;  the  former  being  still  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  latter  an  ensign  in  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
While  dining  they  were  talking  of  my  eldest  brother.  My  husband  was  about 
to  describe  his  appearance  when  found,  when  my  brother  described  what  he 
had  seen,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  the  description  of  the  wounds 
tallied  with  the  facts.  My  husband  was  my  eldest  brother's  greatest  friend,  and 
was  among  those  who  saw  the  body  as  soon  as  it  was  found. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  corroboration  varies  from  the  previoas  account 
in  two  points,  which,  however,  do  not  greatly  affect  its  value.  The  date 
was  really  September  9th,  not  the  8th — but  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
vision  should  have  become  associated  with  the  memorable  date,  which  was 
of  course  the  8th ;  and  the  figure  was  kneeling,  not  standing. 

727  A.  The  following  case  (quoted  from  Phantasms  of  the  JJvmg^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  216,  foot-note)  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bellamy,  of 
Publow  Vicarage,  Bristol,  in  February  1886;  but  the  particulars  were  first 
published  in  1878. 

When  a  g^rl  at  school  my  wife  made  an  agreement  with  a  fellow  pupil,  Miss 
W.,  that  the  one  of  them  who  died  first  should,  if  Divinely  permitted,  appear 
after  her  decease  to  the  survivor.  In  1874  my  wife,  who  had  not  seen  or  beard 
anything  of  her  former  school-friend  for  some  years,  casually  heard  of  her 
death.  The  news  reminded  her  of  her  former  agreement,  and  then,  becoming 
nervous,  she  told  me  of  it.  I  knew  of  my  wife's  compact,  but  I  had  never  seen 
a  photograph  of  her  friend,  or  heard  any  description  of  her.  [Mr.  Bellamy  told 
Gumey,  in  conversation,  that  his  mind  had  not  been  in  the  least  dwelling  00 
the  compact] 

A  night  or  two  afterwards  as  I  was  sleeping  with  my  wife,  a  fire  brightly 
burning  in  the  room  and  a  candle  alight,  I  suddenly  awoke,  and  saw  a  lady 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bed  where  my  wife  was  sleeping  soundly.  At  once  I 
sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  gazed  so  intently  that  even  now  I  can  recall  her  fonn 
and  features.  Had  I  the  pencil  and  the  brush  of  a  MiUais,  I  could  transfer  to 
canvas  an  exact  likeness  of  the  ghostly  visitant.  I  remember  that  I  was  much 
struck,  as  I  looked  intently  at  her,  with  the  careful  arrangement  of  her  coififiire, 
every  single  hair  being  most  carefully  brushed  down.  How  long  I  sat  and 
gazed  I  cannot  say,  but  directly  the  apparition  ceased  to  be,  I  got  out  of  bed  to 


1,    „.„„..„    „, 

^W  if  »Bf  at  my  wife's  fcarmenls  had  by  any  means  oprioilly  deluded  me,  I 
fotiiKl  aMhing  ID  the  line  of  vision  but  a  bare  wall.  Hallucination  on  my  part 
1  reje<:tgil  a*  oui  of  the  question,  and  I  doubted  not  thai  [  ha.d  really  seen  an 
appanlioo.  Rcturaing  to  bed,  [  lay  till  my  viift  some  bouts  after  awoke  and 
tben  1  garc  ber  nn  account  of  her  friend's  appearance.  I  described  her  ccdour, 
lonii,  &c.,  ail  of  which  exactly  tallied  with  my  wife's  recollection  of  Miss  W. 
Finally  I  asked,  "Bui  was  there  any  special  point  to  strike  one  in  herappear- 
aiwe^'  "  V«,"  my  wife  promptly  replied  :  "  wegirisused  to  tease  her  at  school 
far  davotinK  so  much  time  to  the  arrangement  of  her  hair."  This  was  the  very 
tfatng  which  I  have  loid  so  much  struck  me.    Such  are  the  simple  bets. 

I  wilt  only  add  that  till  1874  1  had  never  seen  an  apparition,  and  that  1  have 
MM  seen  one  &ince.  Akthitk  Bellamy. 

We  have  olio  seen  an  account  written  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  in  May  1S79, 
which  entirely  agrees  with  the  above,  except  that  she  "thinks  it  was  a 
fbnnighl  after  the  death  "  that  the  vision  occurred,  and  that  the  light  was 
"the  dim  light  of  a  night-lamp."  She  says,  "The  description  accorded 
in  all  points  with  my  deceased  friend."  In  conversation,  Mr.  Bellaror 
described  the  form  as  seen  in  a  very  dear  Ught ;  and  this  may  account 
for  hu  idea  that  the  room  itself  was  lighted  by  fire  and  candle. 
Gufncy  adds : — 

Thia  eatpcrience,  as  I  have  said,  tnay  have  been  purely  subjective ;  and 
Mlenlificition  of  a  person's  appearance  by  mere  description  is  generally  to  be 
reganlcd  with  great  doubl.  But  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  especially 
of  ibc  fad  that  Mr.  Bellamy  has  nc%-er  had  any  other  hallucination,  two 
aheraaiin  hypoibrses  seem  at  least  wonh  suggesting.  (1)  Believers  in 
lelepftthic  phantasms  may  suspect  Mr.  Bcttamy's  experience  to  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  wife's  state  of  mind— possibly  even  by  a  dream,  forgotten  on 
■■Him,  in  which  her  friend  Soured.  (1)  Believers  in  the  possibility  of  post' 
norteBi  communications,  if  ihcy  believe  that  this  was  one  of  them,  might 
fanha  nppote  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  nperienc«  depended  on  a  psychical  in- 
Incac* oxcrdaed  in  the  tir^t  instance  on  Mrs.  Bellamy,  though  actin);  below  the 
ln«l  of  b«r  normal  consciousness.  To  me,  I  confess,  this  appears  a  more 
iMawihli  supposition  than  that  a  direct  inlluence  (so  to  speak)  missed  its 
amk,  aad  was  uerdsed  on  hlr.  Bellamy  by  a  stranger  who  cared  nothing 


727  B.  The  following  is  another  rase  which  seems  aaalogoas  to  a 
4t0*etrd  fulfilmirnl  of  a  compact,  though  we  do  not  know  tliat  any  compact 
to  appear  had  been  made,  but  only  that  the  dying  person  had  had  a  strong 
doire  to  see  her  niece  before  she  died.  The  case  is  taken  frotn  the 
'Report  on  the  Census  of  Haliucinations,"  FrotaJingt  S.P.R.I  vuL  x. 
p.  263.    The  account,  given  by  Miss  S.  Money,  was  written  in  1S90. 

47  Upm  Bakek  Stkkkt.  ^snnrtt  Pxax.  N,W, 
At  RedtttU  on  Thanksgiving  Uay,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
whcB  I  was  taUng  diargc  of  the  little  daughter  ofa  ftiend,  during  [my]  friend's 
■hwnce  iar  ibst  evemng,  I  l«ft  the  child  lUe^ARg  in  the  bwlroom,  and  went 


• 
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to  drop  the  blinds  in  two  neighbouring  rooms,  being  absent  about  three  minutes. 
On  returning  to  the  child's  room,  in  the  full  light  of  the  gas-burner  from  above 
I  distinctly  saw,  coming  from  the  child's  cot,  a  white  figure,  which  figure  turned, 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  passed  down  the  staircase.  I  instantly  followed, 
leaned  over  the  banisters  in  astonishment,  and  saw  the  glistening  of  the  white 
drapery  as  the  figure  passed  down  the  staircase,  through  the  lighted  hall,  and 
silently  through  the  hall  door  itself,  which  was  barred,  chained,  and  locked.  I 
felt  for  the  moment  perfectly  staggered,  went  back  to  the  bedroom,  and  found 
the  child  peacefully  sleeping.  I  related  the  circumstance  to  the  mother  im- 
mediately on  her  return  late  that  night.  She  was  incredulous,  but  said  that  my 
description  of  the  figure  answered  to  that  of  an  invalid  aunt  of  the  child's.  The 
next  morning  came  a  telegram  to  say  that  this  relative,  who  had  g^reatly  wished 
to  see  her  niece,  had  died  between  eight  and  nine  the  previous  evening. 

I  had  just  put  down  the  Pickwick  Papers  with  which  I  had  been  wluling 
the  time,  was  free  fi'om  trouble,  and  in  good  health. 

No  one  was  in  the  house  but  myself,  the  child,  and  one  servant,  who,  at  the 
time,  was  in  the  kitchen,  dressed  in  black. 

This  is  the  only  experience  of  this  nature  I  have  ever  had. 

P,S» — The  writer  cannot  give  the  date  in  figures  without  reference  to  an 
almanac  of  that  year,  but  is  certain  that  this  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  [«>.,  February 
27th,  1872.]  S.  Money. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  the  collector,  Miss  B.  Garnett,  writes : — 

Highlands,  Clarendon  Road,  Lewisham.  S.E.. 

December  9otht  189a 

I  obtained  lately  an  interview  with  Miss  Money,  and  wrote  down  her  replies 
to  the  four  questions  enclosed.  This  was  all  the  information  she  was  able  to 
give.  I  should  state  that  Miss  Money's  rather  interesting  experience  was  told 
me  long  before  I  was  asked  to  collect  answers  for  the  Society,  and  then  merely 
was  told  by  her  in  the  course  of  conversation,  when  I  had  been  expressing  my 
scepticism  about  all  so-called  spiritual  manifestations.  She  then  said  she  had 
been  utterly  sceptical  until  she  herself  met  with  this  experience. 

The  replies  enclosed  were : — 

1.  The  child's  mother  died  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

2.  Miss  Money  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  the  aunt  at  the  time 
of  [her]  experience. 

3.  Miss  Money  has  scruples  about  giving  the  name  without  permission. 
She  states  that  the  aunt  was  a  single  woman,  and  a  step-sister  of  the  fether  of 
the  child,  and  that  the  aunt  was  not  living  near. 

4.  As  the  lady  (the  aunt)  was  no  acquaintance  of  Miss  Money's,  and  as  she 
heard  no  further  details,  she  knows  of  no  further  way  of  proving  the  fact  Miss 
Money  lost  sight  of  the  parents,  having  been  abroad  herself  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

Miss  Garnett  says  further,  in  speaking  of  the  original  account,  which 
was  first  given  to  her  verbally  by  Miss  Money,  "  It  was  clearly  and  ^^ 
peatedly  given,  amid  many  critical  suggestions  on  my  part  I  may  add 
that  Miss  Money's  testimony  on  any  subject  is  one  that  I  have  aiways 
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lad  rctiftble.  I  merely  add  this  because  there  are  so  many  people  who 
Kctn  scarcely  able  Iti  help  exaggerating  Jn  the  direction  of  the  particular 
bias  o(  their  minds." 

Mr.  I'odmorc  called  on  Miss  Money  on  February  jnd,  1891,  and 
hard  hiU  particulars  of  the  incident  from  her.  He  (urihcr  ascertained 
ihu  no  corroboration  is  now  obtainable,  and  that  Miss  Money  has  failed 
to  obtain  permission  to  aive  (he  name  of  the  lady  who  died.  We  have 
therefofe  been  unable  to  verify  the  date  of  the  death. 

738  A.  From  the  "  Report  on  tbe  Census  of  Hallucinations,"  Pro- 
ettMngi  S.P.R.,  vol.  X.  p.  383.  "In  the  case  we  have  next  to  quote" 
(ttjr  the  writers  of  the  "  RejKjrt "),  "  unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
cbanceK^incidence — tbc  evidence  for  tbe  agency  of  the  dead  is  ceruUnly 
ftrong,  because  any  other  explanation  compatible  with  the  veracity  01 
ihc  nartaiors  rci]uiret  a  very  complicated  and  improbable  hypothesis  as 
regards  the  sub-con8cious  action  of  Senhor  Cabral's  mind.  Tbc  case 
came  into  our  collection  merely  as  a  tactile  hallucination :  but  the  main 
■ntcrat  of  it  depends  on  the  coincident  experience  of  Donna  Feliciana 
Fortes.  It  seems  doubtful  from  tbe  account  given  whether  she  had  a 
halluciiiatory  vision,  or  merely  a  mental  vision,  but  for  our  present  pur- 

K  ibis  ia  unimponant" 

From  Sknkor  Ulvssks  J.  C.  Cahrai- 

Rr'A  EvTOKiMi  48.  Rio  n*  jAirenin.  Mjnk  iiM,  tS^K 

[After  iel.-ttie)f  his  first  meeting  in  June  1886,  with  *' Deolinda,"  a  chad 
wliORi  he  had  found  in  great  poverty  and  had  taken  charge  of.  and  her  death 
htm  cottiumpilon  shortly  aftcrw>rd»,  Senhor  Cabral  cuntinues  :— ] 

Sotne  mtinlhs  passed,  and  my  family  (which  now  included  my  wife's  other 
ctMer,  Amelia)  went  to  stay  at  a  plantation  bc1cmi;ing  to  friends.  I  escorted 
dwm  Uiilbet,  and  returned  10  attend  to  my  obli},'aiians  in  the  city.  In  order 
mt  to  be  alnnr.  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  hiend,  liarhoia  de  Andrade. 
and  wetM  10  live  with  h'nn  in  S.  ChriMovam.  One  month  afterwards,  a  sister 
of  Barbara's,  who  was  ill,  came  into  his  house.  She  ){row  daily  worse,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  fi^w  months  had  sunk  so  Tow  that  we  had  to  sit  up  with  her 
UBi|[hL 

One  tugbt,  when  I  had  taken  my  turn  at  nursing,  I  felt  sleepy,  and  went 
ID  Be  dtnrn.  Two  sister*,  Dnnnas  Anna  Ignci  Dias  Fortes  and  Feliciana  Dtas 
(bow  deceaMd),  took  my  pUce.  I  had  made  their  acquaintanire  but  a  few 
day*  beface.  After  itrciching  myself  an  the  bed,  I  was  Riled  with  a  feeling  of 
I  wss  happy,  and  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of 
had  a  sensation  as  if  some  one  were  holding  my  head  and 
ptadf  Mmethi&K  round  it. 

Awnabbcd  at  my  experience,  I  called  to  the  ladies  who  were  watching  in 
the  Real  toom,  and  Donna  Feliciana,  though  from  ihe  place  where  she  was 
tealed  she  could  nut  see  me,  aniweretl  me  back,  "1  see  at  your  bedside  a 
tpnii  child  duihed  tn  white.  She  places  od  your  head  a  crown  of  roses.  She 
mj*  bar  nunc  1*  Ucolmda,  and  the  come*  to  thank  you  for  the  kindneu  and 
charity  with  which  you  behaved  to  her."  I  was  anuued  at  such  a  declaration, 
far  thai  very  day  was  tbe  anniversary  uf  Ueolmda's  death,  and  neither  I  nor 
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any  other  person  in  the  house  had  recollected  this.^    Besides,  I  haid  never 
spoken  on  the  subject.  » 

The  two  ladies  were  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  As  for  Donna  Anna 
Fortes,  who  is  still  alive,  our  friendship  is  now  of  long  standing,  and  I  render 
her  all  the  homage  which  her  virtue  and  goodness  merit 

Ulysses  Cabral, 
{Director  of  the  "  Atheneu  Bnuileiro^). 

The  following  corroborative  statements  were  obtained  by  Professor 

Alexander : — 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  16/A,  1899. 

The  part  of  the  above  narrative  which  respects  me  is  exact.  I  am  sure  that 
neither  my  sister  nor  I  knew  of  the  story  of  Deolinda  before  she  was  seen  by 
the  side  of  Senhor  Ulysses  Cabral  on  the  night  mentioned. 

Anna  Ignez  Dias  Fortes. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  17th,  1899. 

The  above  narrative  coincides  with  our  recollection  of  what  happened  in 
our  house.*  We  are  certain  that  our  friend,  Senhor  Ulysses  Cabral,  told  us 
the  story  of  Deolinda  only  after  the  latter  had  been  seen  by  Donna  Feliciana 
Fortes.  Manuel  Jm.  Barboza  de  Andrade. 

Emilia  Barboza  de  Andrade. 

Professor  Alexander  writes  : — 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  March  vjth,  1893. 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  Senhor  Ulysses  Cabral  said  the  sensation  on 
the  head  was  that  of  a  slight  but  distinct  compression.  He  supposed  at  first 
that  a  towel  had  in  some  way  wound  itself  round  his  head.  He  did  not  speak 
of  this  sensation  to  the  ladies  in  the  next  room.  The  ecstatic  feeling  would 
not  allow  him  to  sleep  when  he  lay  down.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  child's  death,  about  twelve  o'clock,  that  this  occurred.  Senhor 
Cabral  believed  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  Deolinda  to  the  people  of  the  house, 
and  this  is  confirmed,  if  there  are  no  lapses  of  memory,  by  the  statements  of 
the  other  persons  concerned.  He  thought  that  the  lustre  of  his  deed  of  charity 
would  be  somewhat  tarnished  if  told  even  to  friends.  Though  at  my  request 
he  has  made  the  whole  incident  public,  he  does  so,  I  am  well  assured,  with  the 
intention  of  helping  us  in  a  quest  which  he  holds  to  be  all-important  Both 
he  and  Donna  Anna  Fortes  afHrm  that  they  came  together  in  that  house  for 
the  first  time  on  that  night,  although  they  had  met  once  or  twice  before  at 
Spiritist  sittings.  The  lady  says  they  were  conversing  about  Spiritism  at  the 
time  of  Senhor  Cabral's  experience. 

Donna  Feliciana  Fortes,  now  dead,  was  a  remarkable  sensitive,  according 
to  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  her  by  surviving  friends. 

The  witnesses  to  the  above  case  are  all  Spiritists  ;  but  they  are  people  io 
whose  veracity  I  can  trust  implicitly.  Alfred  Alexander. 

"  If"  (say  the  writers  of  the  'Report*)  "we  are  to  exclude  Deolinda's 
agency  here,  we  must  suppose  that  Senhor  Cabral  was  sub^onsdoosly 

^  Note  by  the  collector,  Professor  Alexander : — "According  to  the  other  stttcments, 
no  other  person  in  the  house  knew  anything  about  Deolinda. — A.  A" 

*  "They  were  sleeping  at  the  time,  and  only  heard  of  it  the  next  day. — A  A" 
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e  Ibii  it  wu  ihc  onniversuy  of  her  deaih,  ind  that  this  sub-conscious 
recollection  produced  by  association  the  feeling  of  happiness  and  the 
t«ailc  iialtucination,  without  even  ihen  influencing  his  conscious  memory; 
and,  funhet,  lh:it  the  other  witnesses  were  alfeclcd  by  telepathic  influence 
from  his  unconscious  memory.  This  is  certainly  a  highly  strained  hypo- 
thesis, and  a  few  more  well-evidenced  cases  of  this  sort  would  go  hi  to 
MUblish  the  ageitcy  of  the  dead-" 
H^  7S8  B.  From  the  "  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,"  J^ 
^HriuV  S.P.R.,  vol.  X.  p.  371.     Mrs.  B.  writes  as  follows:— 

^■^  Afril  1891. 

A(  Finale,  on  March  iiih,  1869, 1  was  E<vinK  my  little  children  their  dinner 
■E  half-pait  one  o'clock.  It  was  a  tine  hot  day.  As  I  was  in  the  act  of  serving 
nacanmi  and  milk  from  a  hi}{h  tureen,  so  that  [  had  10  stand  to  reach  it,  and 
give  my  aiteniion  to  what  I  was  doing — on  raising  my  head  (as  much  from 
btiguc  as  for  any  purpose),  the  wall  opposite  me  seemed  to  open,  and  I  saw  my 
mother  lying  dead  on  her  bed  in  her  little  bouse  at  - — -~.  Some  flowers  were 
ai  her  tide  and  on  her  breast  ;  she  looked  calm,  but  unmistakably  dead,  and  the 
ctrfEn  was  iherc. 

It  wM  so  real  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  wall  was  realty  brick 
and  mortar,  and  not  a  tranip^ireni  tvinilow~in  fact,  it  was  a  wall  dividing  the 
hotel  in  which  we  were  living  from  (he  Csrabinicri. 

I  was  in  very  weak  health— suffenng  intensely  with  neuralgia — having  gone 
ihrat^  a  bad  conHnement,  broughi  on  by  travelling— the  baby  was  almost 
nin-bom,on  January  31SI. 

Owing  to  a  family  quarrel,  I  had  left  England  without  telling  my  people 
where  I  was  going  ;  but  I  was  so  fond  of  my  mother  that,  when  m  Paris,  1 
made  an  ctcusc  to  write  to  an  old  servant,  who  lii-ed  with  my  mother,  10  ask 
ber  for  a  toy  which  we  had  left  with  her,  the  object  being  to  gel  news  of  my 
mother.  Reply  came  thai  for  years  she  had  not  been  so  well  and  strong  ;  thus 
I  had  no  reason  for  imagining  her  to  be  dead. 

1  was  so  distressed  at  tlie  vision  thai  1  wrote  lo  her  [my  mother)  to  give  her 
■ly  address,  and  entreat  her  to  let  me  know  how  she  was.  By  return  of  post 
came  tbe  sistemeni  that  she  had  died  on  March  ;th,  and  was  buried  on  the 
nth.  At  tbe  hour  I  saw  her  she  was  removed  from  her  home  to  Kensal  Green 
Coaetety.  She  had  wished  to  see  me  so  much  that  letters  had  been  sent  to  a 
(Tou  many  coniincnial  cities,  hoping  I  might  be  found  ;  but  I  never  got  a  letter 
from  tny  sitter  lill  long  after  I  bad  received  the  news  of  my  mother's  death. 

When  I  was  married  my  mother  made  me  promise  as  I  was  leaving  hctnt 
HI  be  wre  lo  )ei  her  know  in  any  way  God  permitted  if  I  died,  and  she  would 
try  to  find  some  way  of  comniuniciiing  to  me  the  Cut  of  her  death,  supposing 
tkat  arcumslanccs  prevented  the  usual  methods  of  writing  or  telegraphing.  I 
coDiidcred  the  vision  a  fiillilmenl  of  this  promise,  for  my  mind  was  engrossed 
wHh  my  uwn  grief  and  pain— the  loss  of  baby,  and  my  neuralgia,  and  the 
Hrbetira  of  starling  a  new  life. 

My  yuungeM  sister,  imce  dead,  was  ciilled  to  my  mother,  and  left  Devon- 
shire wher«  she  was  staying  wiih  friends,  lo  come  home.  When  die  airtved  at 
heme,  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  but  rushed  out  terrified,  csdaintiag  that 
she  had  seen  godmamma,  who  was  seated  by  th«  Are  in  my  motfaar'a  chnir. 
Godaianasa  hnd  been  dead  since  1853.    She  had  been  my  mother'i  | 
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— almost  foster-mother  ;  had  lived  with  her  during^  her  married  life,  been  god- 
mother to  her  eldest  girl,  and  when  my  father  died,  had  accepted  the  duty  of 
taking  his  place  as  far  as  possible  in  the  family,  to  ^ield  her  from  trouble  and 
protect  her— a  duty  which  she  fulfilled  nobly. 

My  other  sister  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  see  what  had  scared  K , 

and  saw  the  figure  of  godmamma  just  as  K had.     Later  in  the  day  the 

same  figure  stood  by,  then  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  mother's  bed,  and  was  seen 
by  both  my  sisters  and  the  old  servant,  looking  just  as  she  had  when  alive, 
except  that  she  wore  a  grey  dress,  and,  as  ^ar  as  we  could  remember,  she  had 
always  worn  black.  My  mother  saw  her,  for  she  turned  towards  her  and  said, 
"  Mary  " — her  name. 

We  have  verified  the  date  of  death  through  the  Register  at  Somerset 
House. 

Mrs.  B.  has  had  several  other  hallucinatory  experiences,  e,g.<,  in  1876, 
in  an  Italian  church,  she  saw  an  apparition  of  a  child,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  her  little  daughter,  then  aged  three,  but  was  invisible 
to  a  friend  who  accompanied  her.  It  disappeared,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  body  of  a  dead  child,  resembling  the  figure  they  had  seen,  was 
brought  into  the  church.  The  friend  who  was  with  Mrs.  B.  is  now  dead, 
so  that  no  corroboration  can  be  obtained,  her  daughter  not  being  able  to 
remember  the  incident.  Most  of  Mrs.  B.'s  other  experiences  were,  so  fiir 
as  can  be  ascertained,  purely  subjective. 

Mr.  Podmore,  who  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  on  April  8th,  1893, 
writes : — 

A^l  loih,  Z893. 

Mrs.  B.  gave  me  a  full  account  of  her  vision  of  her  mother.  She  had 
absolutely  no  cause  for  anxiety,  the  last  news  being  that  her  mother  was  better 
than  she  had  been  for  years.  There  was  a  chronic  ailment,  but  no  reason  to 
anticipate  death  soon.  The  children  were  too  young  to  remember  it,  but 
Mr.  B.  told  me  that  he  came  in  a  few  minutes  later  and  comforted  his  wife, 
whilst  she  was  crying  on  the  sofa.  A  written  note  of  the  date  was  taken  and 
compared  with  the  date  given  in  the  letter  afterwards  received,  bat  all 
memoranda  and  letters  of  that  time  were  lost  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  are 
satisfied  of  the  coincidence  of  the  vision  with  the  day  of  the  funeraL 

731  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  173.  The  following 
case  was  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Browne,  of  Bidston,  Alleyn  Road,  West  Dol- 
wich.  The  first  narrative  is  extracted  from  an  account  privately  printed 
a  few  months  after  the  events  occurred. 

Haylbtt  House,  Surbfton,  July  X89Z. 

Newbray  Hall  was  drowned  off  Start  Point,  Devon,  during  the  great  stonn 
of  March  9th,  1891,  his  vessel,  the  Marana^  being  one  of  the  many  which  were 
lost  at  that  spot. 

He  had  had  the  offer  of  two  or  three  vessels,  including  the  Marana^  and 
came  home  on  the  28th  February,  to  consider  what  he  should  do,  and  discussed 
the  matter  at  considerable  length  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  March,  with  his 
father  and  Captain  Byng,  an  old  naval  friend.    The  deceased  slept  at  home  on 
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'Mnesday  and  Friday,  and  tutted  thai  he  would  return  to  dinoer  on  the 
Saturday,  bui  he  did  not  do  so,  and  on  Monday  morning  his  mother  received  a 
tetter  tfom  him  Mating  that  he  had  sailed  the  previous  day  in  the  Afarana. 

On  Monday  evening  the  stomi  took  place,  and  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day nighl  tallowing.  Miss  Annie  Hall,  aged  Iwentyseven,  the  sister  of  the 
doCMaed,  dreamt  that  she  saw  her  brother  on  a  raft  apparently  composed  of 
loMe  planks  of  wood,  and  he  appeared  to  be  swimming.  On  the  same  or  sub- 
Mqocat  nights  she  had  other  dreams,  in  which  she  saw  her  brother  lying  in  a 
room,  bat  «hc  was  unable  lo  say  whether  alive  or  dead.  This  all  took  place 
befcn  any  news  had  been  received  of  the  loss  or  the  .Varamt,  and  Miss  Hall 
rafaifid  her  dreams  immediately  to  Mrs,  Syms,  aged  forty,  who  had  lived  with 
ihe  hmily  as  cook  for  about  ten  years.  On  Friday  night  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived at  Surbiton  from  the  owners  staling  that  the  Afaraitu  had  been  wrecked, 
•ml  on  the  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  de- 
etosed's  father,  went  down  to  Devonshire,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  body 
of  ibe  dee<u)scd  had  been  recovered,  and  was  lying  in  a  house  .it  Prawle,  South 
DcoB,  he  identified  it,  and  brought  it  lo  Brookwood  for  burial. 

Matters  remained  in  this  position  until  the  i6th  June,  when  Mrs,  Hall  and 
ber  daughter  went  to  the  house  at  Prawle  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed, 
and  Miss  Hail  at  once  positively  identified  the  room  as  the  one  she  had  seen  in 
ber  dreams.  Upon  going  to  the  spot  also  where  the  body  had  been  found,  a 
laiXe  number  i>r  railway  sleepers  were  observed,  which  had  been  washed  up 
ibe  wreck,  and,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  photograph,  have  very  mucb  the 
LBCC  of  a  raft  such  as  tliat  described  in  the  first  dream. 

Hm  islet's  dreams,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  accurately  represented  the 
which  took  place  in  conncciinn  with  the  death  of  her  brother, 

MNs  Hall  wrote  to  Mrs,  Browne : — 


BijiKIiaiU  LOOGC.  SuHBrroK.  /uly  4,Ul,  iS^s. 

r  Newbray  sailed  on  Sunday,  March  8th,  1891,  in  the  Marana,  a 
r,  as  he  had  to  fill  up  six  months  before  he  could  pass  as  captain  ; 
k  going  in  the  I'.  &  O.  I  had  no  idea  Nc*bray  was  going  W  sail  so 
meet  him  in  London  on  Saturday.  March  yth,  but  he 
4Um^  come;  On  Sunday  mother  had  a  letter  to  say  they  were  saiUng  that 
ipwaing  at>d  he  couldn't  gel  away.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  Monday  [the] 
9(h,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  a  girl  friend  in  Kingston,  but  I  fell  so  ill 
and  di^rassed  that  1  didn't  stay  veiy  late.  It  was  about  4. jo  when  I  went  into 
iJm  nuukct-placc  10  take  the  omnibus  home.  When  I  was  standing  waiting,  ■ 
finrftiJ  ygst  of  wmd  .tnd  snow  seemed  to  blow,  especially  round  me,- that  was 
abmil  the  time  the  ship  struck,-  though  the  storm  was  getting  very  bad  indeed. 
Newbrayand  I  were  so  devoted  that  I  felihe  was  in  some  awful  trouble.  When 
I  fol  hoote  I  gave  up  a  conccn  I  was  going  to,  as  I  fell  so  ill  and  anxious.  I 
didn't  dream  anything  on  the  Monday,  but  on  Tuesday  I  dreamt  that  t  saw  him 
on  a  raft  trtade  up  of  loose  planks  of  wood,  and  be  appeared  to  be  swimming. 
On  ibc  same  and  following  nights  I  had  other  dreams,  and  in  one  particular 
one  I  »«w  him  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  room  with  a  ilantmg  roof ;  he  looked  very 
stin  and  white,  but  I  couldn't  led  if  he  were  alive  or  dead.  T  could  tell  ibe 
nam  was  in  the  country  somewhere,  as  I  could  see  it  was  whitewashed  and 
tiKy  had  red  flowers  in  the  windows.  I  told  our  old  cook,  Mrs.  i!yms,  who  bad 
been  with  us  ten  years,  when  she  came  up  with  my  tea.     On  Friday  we  got  a 
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telegram  to  say  the  Marana  v^as  wrecked.  On  June  i6th  mother  and  I  went 
to  the  house  at  Prawle  where  they  had  taken  his  poor  body.  As  soon  as  I  got 
in  I  went  upstairs  to  the  room,  as  I  knew  it  at  once  from  my  dream,  and 
pointed  out  to  mother  the  spot  where  he  lay.  The  woman  in  the  house  couldn't 
understand  it,  as  I  had  never  been  there.  My  dream  was  accurate  in  every 
detail,  even  to  the  low  long  windows,  and  the  most  wonderful  thing  was  that  I 
dreamt  the  dream  the  night  he  was  taken  to  the  cottage.  His  body  was  found 
amongst  railway  sleepers  that  looked  just  the  same  as  I  saw  them  in  my  first 
dream,  so  in  every  respect  my  dreams  represented  accurately  the  events  which 
took  place  in  connection  with  my  brothers  death.  I  had  never  been  to  South 
Devon,  and  never  heard  of  Prawle.  He  was  twenty-five  and  I  twenty-seven 
when  he  died.    We  were  most  devoted.  Annie  Hall. 

The  following  note  was  written  by  the  servant  to  whom  Miss  Hall 

related  her  dreams  at  the  time : — 

Blenheim  Lodge,  SusBrroN. 

Miss  Hall  told  me  about  her  dreams  when  I  took  her  bedroom  tea  in  before 
she  was  up.  Mary  Syms. 

Mrs.  Hall  writes  : — 

Blenheim  Lodge,  Surbiton,  July  lotk, 

I  beg  to  say  that  my  daughter,  Annie  Hall,  described  the  room  at  Prawle  to 
me  ^/ore  we  visited  the  place,  in  fact  so  distinctly  that  on  entering  the  room  I 
was  struck  with  the  resemblance  and  turned  to  my  daughter  for  confirmatioa 

£.  O.  Haul. 

Miss  Hall  writes  further : — 

Blenheim  Lodge,  Surbiton.  /ufy  laM,  1895. 

The  dreams  were  of  conditions  actually  existing^  just  as  it  was  happening 
to  my  brother  Newbray,  not  prophetic  I  have  never  had  any  other  dreams  in 
my  life.  And  I  can  only  conclude  that  I  had  these  because  my  brother  and  I 
were  so  devoted. 

See  also  a  case  given  in  the  Journal  S.P.R,,  vol.  v.  p.  239,  where  a 
man  while  boating  sees  in  the  water  a  vision  of  the  soles  of  two  stockinged 
feet,  which  he  recognises  as  those  of  a  friend.  The  friend  is  drowning 
three  miles  off  at  the  time. 

733  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  voL  vi.  p.  230.  The  following 
account  was  sent  to  Mr.  Podmore,  by  Miss  F.  Atkinson,  of  25  Aldershot 
Road,  Willesden  Lane,  N.W.,  enclosed  in  a  letter  dated  November  5tb, 
1 893.  Mr.  Podmore  had  received  a  verbal  account  of  the  incident  from 
Miss  Atkinson  on  the  previous  day. 

On  Saturday,  July  ist,  1893,  I  was  in  L for  the  purpose  of  looking  over 

the  old  churches  with  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying.    Among  others  we 

went  to  St  M 's.     My  friend  had  been  telling  me  of  a  very  dear  old  friend 

of  the  family  who  was  buried  in  that  church,  and  who  had  left  a  sum  of  money 
to  have  a  window  put  in  to  his  memory,  and  had  even  had  the  window  prepared 
for  the  glass  to  be  put  in,  but  that  the  person  who  had  inherited  his  fortune 
neglected  his  wish.    (I  don't  know  how  many  years  he  had  been  dead.) 
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After  w«  Iwd  looked  over  the  church,  and  among  othei  things  se«n  the 
bntt  oret  this  (['"''"'"""'^  vault,  we  came  lo  the  window  which  ought  to  hnve 
been  fiUcd  iiv     1  remember  that  the  neglea  of  his  wish  quite  nutile  me  angry, 

umI  I  BaJd.  tooking  at  the  window,"  [f  I  was  Dr. 1  should  come  back  and 

lluov  stonea  at  il" 

JoM  (hen  I  ^w  an  old  gentleman  behind  us,  but  thinking  he  was  looking 
ov«-  the  church  look  no  notice.     But  iny  friend  got  very  white  and  said, "  Come 

awa^,  ibciv  it  Dr. I "     Not  being  a  believer  in  apparitions,  1  simply  for  the 

tiMMncni  thought  she  was  craiy,  though  I  knew  they  were  a  ghosi-Bceing  family. 
Bat,  when  I  moved,  still  looking  at  him,  and  the  figure  before  my  very  eyes 
Tuiishcd,  I  had  to  give  in.  Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  nobody  could  have 
been  kxiking  over  (he  church  but  ourselves. 

FifM,  the  church  had  been  empty  when  we  went  in,  and  nobody  could  have 
ttXDe  in  withniii  ibeir  footsteps  being  henrd,  and  secondly,  the  pitrt  where  we 
■eic  ttaoding  ended  in  a  "  cul  de  sat,''  and  the  person  lo  get  there  would  hare 
been  obliged  10  ask  us  to  move,  as  we  entirely  blocked  up  tlic  narmw  aisle. 
For  Uk  few  momenig  he  was  visible  I  saw  him  distinctly ;  he  was  short  and 
Iwoad,  and  wore  an  old-fashioned  tie,  and  a  waisicoat  cut  low  and  showing  a 
fnax  deal  of  shin- front.  One  hand  was  resting  on  a  pew,  and  one  down  at  his 
aide  holding  his  very  tall  hat.  liui  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the  sun 
ibitting  on  his  white  liair,  and  making  it  look  like  silver ;  even  now  1  can  see 
tmn  distinctly  m  my  mind's  eye.  It  certainly  surprised  me  to  see  what  was 
spfMfvnily  "  too  solid  flesh  "  disappear  before  my  very  eyes,  and  when  we  got 
ootnde  my  triend  lold  me  that  his  was  (he  figure  which  came  to  differ«nl 
■Beotben  of  their  family  so  often,  and,  indeed,  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
le*vtD|t  one  house.  One  of  her  sisters  had  been  so  alTected  by  it,  thai  she  will 
never  tieep  alone,  or  go  upstairs  alone.  When  we  got  home  I  easily  recognised 
the  doctor  by  his  photograph.  F.  AtkiksON. 

In  reply  10  Mr.  Podmore's  further  inqutriei,  Mis8  Atkinson  writes : — 
■5  Au>«luuuT  Ro*o.  WuXEsoEH  Lank.  N.W.,  A'trtmtir^tk,  lags. 

I  bare  oat  heard  from   Miss  yet,  but  am  writing  to  answer  your 

qBeciMfw- 

So.  1.  1  heard  no  noise  whatever,  not  the  tlijiktttt  sound.  But  1  had  a 
inciing  that  I  cannot  describe  that  somebody  wa^  behind  us.  So  1  turned 
romd. 

No.  3.  As  far  a*  I  can  nnw  rcmrmbcr  we  6elM  turned  ai  prtcitily  the  same 
nomCDl.  My  friend  naturally  recognised  him.  I  did  not  think  anythmg  of  it, 
^til  1  Hw  ber  iiure  when  1  turned  back  ai^in  (o  look  at  the  window. 

No.  >    Long   before  we  went  into  L ,  my  friend  told  me  they  had 

been  haonied  to  a  dreadful  extent  at  their  old  house.  But  beyond  saying  thai 
it  waa  a  man  and  an  old  (rtend  of  her  mother's,  [she]  did  not  describe  it,  and  I 
4)d  wM  [pay  any  attention  10  iij—knowmg  ihem  to  be  a  highly  nervous, 
hrMencal  family-    We  otherwise  never  talked  about  it,  as  «be  can't  bear  the 

wbject.    Afterwards  she  told  me  it  was  Dr.  ,  the  figure  we  saw  in  the 

cburch,  who  haunlcii  them. 

N«.  4.  Tlie  photoenph  was  in  a  frame  and  Mt% uid:  "Was  it  any 

ihHv  like  this  \ "  And  it  was  exactly  like  the  figure.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
afterwwils  my  friend  told  me  that  nn  going  into  the  church  sbe  bad  Celt 
M  lliiMgh  abe  could  Hol  go  in,  a*  if  totneltiing  was  there,  but  did  not  like  ift 
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say  so  to  me,  as  she  knew  I  very  much  wished  to  go  over  it.    She  also  thought 
it  might  frighten  me. 

My  only  other  experience  was  when  I  was  a  baby  of  about  two  or  three, 
when  my  little  brother,  who  died,  came  to  my  mother,  and  then  to  me  :  I  don't 
remember  it,  but  my  mother  says  I  cried  out  that  he  had  come  back  again,  and 
she  herself  had  just  seen  him.  F.  AtiunsoN. 

Miss  Atkinson  asked  her  friend  to  give  an  account  of  her  share  in  the 
experience,  but  she  declined  to  do  so,  alleging  as  a  reason  her  strong  dis- 
like of  the  whole  subject.  We  have,  therefore^  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
further  evidence  in  the  matter. 

733  B.  The  next  case  is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
percipient's  experience.  It  is  one  of  those  that  suggest,  as  we  have  said 
(see  703  and  733),  a  kind  of  local  imprint  left  by  past  events,  and 
perceptible  at  times  to  persons  endowed  with  some  special  form  of 
sensitiveness.  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  4x8,  the 
account,  given  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Tyre,  157  St.  Andrew's  Road,  Pollokshidds, 
Glasgow. 

October  ^,  1885. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  my  sister  and  I  went  during  our  holidays  to  stay 
with  a  gardener  and  his  wife  in  a  house  which  was  built  far  up,  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  on  the  face  of  a  hill  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lochs  in  Dumbartonshire,  just  on  the  boundary  of  the  Highlands.  A  cfaanning 
spot  indeed,  although  far  off  the  main  roadway.  We  never  wearied,  and  so 
delighted  were  we  with  the  place  that  my  people  took  a  lease  of  the  house  for 
the  following  three  years.  From  this  point  my  narrative  begins.  Being  con- 
nected in  business  with  the  city,  we  could  not  get  down  to  Glen  M.  all  together, 
so  that  my  two  sisters  and  myself  were  sent  away  early  in  May  to  have  the 
house  put  in  order  and  attend  to  the  garden,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  coming  holidays, 
when  we  would  be  all  down  together.  We  had  lots  of  work  to  do,  and  as  the 
nearest  village  was  five  miles  distant,  and  our  nearest  neighbours,  the  people 
at  the  shore,  nearly  a  mile  away,  we  were  pretty  quiet  on  the  hill  and  left  to  our 
own  resources. 

One  day  my  elder  sister  J.  required  to  go  to  the  village  for  something  or 
other,  leaving  us  alone  ;  and  as  the  afternoon  came  on  I  went  part  of  the  way 
to  meet  her,  leaving  my  other  sister  L.  all  alone.  When  we  returned,  about 
6  P.M.,  we  found  L.  down  the  hill  to  meet  us  in  a  rather  excited  state,  saying 
that  an  old  woman  had  taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  kitchen  and  was  lying  in 
the  bed.  We  asked  if  she  knew  who  she  was.  She  said  no,  that  the  old 
wife  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  and  that  possibly  she  was  a 
tinker  body  (a  gipsy),  therefore  she  was  afraid  to  go  in  without  us.  We  went 
up  to  the  house  with  L. ;  my  younger  sister  L.  going  in  first  said,  on  going  into 
the  kitchen,  "  There  she  is,"  pointing  to  the  bed,  and  turning  to  us  expecting 
that  we  would  wake  her  up  and  ask  what  she  was  there  for.  I  looked  in  the 
bed  and  so  did  my  elder  sister,  but  the  clothes  were  flat  and  unruffled,  and 
when  we  said  that  there  was  nothing  there  she  was  quite  surprised,  and  pobt- 
ing  with  her  finger,  said,  "  Look,  why  there's  the  old  wife  with  her  clothes  on 
and  lying  with  her  head  towards  the  window  ; ''  but  we  could  not  see  anything. 
Then  for  the  first  time  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  that  she  was  seeing  some- 
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ibta^  ilui  wu  noi  naiutal  to  us  at!,  and  she  became  v«ry  much  afnud,  and  wc 
look  her  lo  ifae  other  room  and  iried  to  soothe  her,  for  she  wu  trembling  aU 
Dv«r  Ghost  :  why,  the  thnughi  never  entered  our  minds  for  a  second  ;  but  we 
sUrted  dioppinK  wood  and  making  a  lire  far  the  evening  meal.  The  very  idea 
el  may  <me  being  in  the  bed  was  ridiculous,  so  we  fttiribuied  it  to  imagination, 
and  life  ai  tbe  bouse  went  on  as  usual  for  about  two  days,  when  one  afternoon, 
a»  wo  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen  round  the  tire,  it  being  a  cold,  wet  day  outside, 
I_  stftilled  us  by  exclaiming, ''  There  is  the  old  woman  again,  and  lying  the 
USM  way."  L.  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  this  time,  so  wc  asked  her 
(D  docnbe  the  figure  ;  and  with  het  eyes  Axed  on  the  bed  and  with  motion  of 
the  finger,  ihc  went  on  to  tell  us  how  that  the  old  wife  was  not  lying  under  the 
bhuikau,  but  on  top,  with  her  clothes  and  boots  on,  and  her  legs  drawn  up  as 
ihoagh  she  were  culd  ;  her  Cure  n  as  turned  to  the  wall,  and  she  bad  on  what  is 
Inawn  in  the  Highlands  as  a  "  sow-backed  mutch,"  that  is  a  white  cap  which 
only  oU  women  wear  ;  it  has  a  (rill  round  the  front  and  slicks  out  at  tbe  back, 
fins.'  She  also  wore  a  drab-coloured  petticoat,  and  a  checked  shawl  round  her 
l/koddan,  drawn  tight.  Such  was  the  description  given  :  she  could  not  see  her 
fKK  bn  bcr  right  hand  was  bugging  her  left  arm,  and  she  saw  that  the  hand 
««•  yellow  and  thin,  and  wrinkled  like  the  hands  of  old  people  who  have  done 
e  lot  of  hard  work  in  their  day. 

We  lai  looking  at  the  bed  for  a  long  time,  Hitb  an  occasional  bit  of  infonna- 
IMA  ftum  L.,  who  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the  ligure. 

Thii  happened  often— very  often,  indeed  so  frequently  that  we  got  used  to 
il,  aod  used  to  talk  about  it  among  ourselves  as  "  L.'s  old  woman." 

HidwDuner  came,  and  the  rest  of  our  people  from  the  city,  and  then  for  the 
fitit  time  we  became  intimate  with  nur  neighbours  and  two  or  three  families  at 
tbe  riMve.  On  one  occasion  my  elder  sister  brought  up  the  subject  before  a 
Mrs.  M'l*.,  our  nearest  neighbour,  and  when  she  described  the  figure  tn  her, 
Hn.  H'P.  well-nigh  swooned  away,  and  said  ihat  il  really  was  the  case  ;  the 
dMCriptien  was  the  same  as  the  first  wife  of  the  man  who  lived  in  the  house 
bdbfv  m,  and  that  he  cruelly  ill-used  his  wife,  to  the  extent  that  the  bsi 
Iwilini.  ihr  III  If  1 1  II I  III  I  ir  it  fi  Mill  The  story  Mrs.  M'P.  told  runs  somewhut 
Bkc  ikb,  of  which  I  can  only  (j've  you  the  gist  :— 

HaJcohn,  the  man  of  the  house,  and  his  wife  Kate  (the  old  woman),  lived  a 
cat  and  do-;  life ;  she  was  hard-working,  and  he  got  tipsy  whenever  he  could. 
They  went  one  day  in  market  wiih  some  fowls  and  pigs,  ^c.,  and  on  their  way 
hack  be  parchaied  a  half-gallon  of  whisky.  He  carried  it  part  of  the  way,  and 
when  he  go«  tired  gave  it  to  her  ;  while  he  took  frequent  rests  by  the  wayside. 
Sbe  msaaited  to  get  home  before  him,  and  whm  he  came  home  late  he  accuted 
WrnfitriBking  the  contents  of  the  jar.  He  gave  her  such  a  beating  that  he 
*M  afiaid,  and  went  down  to  this  Mn.  M'P.,  saving  that  his  wife  was  very  ilL 
When  Hn.  M'P.  went  up  to  the  house  she  found  Kate,  as  my  sister  described, 
witk  bar  cfotbes  on,  and  lying  with  her  bee  to  the  wall  for  the  purpose. as  Mr*. 
M'P.  (aid,  of  concealing  her  face,  which  was  %-ery  badly  coloured  by  the  ill-treat- 
■eM  ot  her  husband.    The  finish-up  was  her  death,  she  having  never  recovered. 

Tbe  btefoing  is  as  nearly  a  complete  compendium  of  the  facts  as  I,  with  the 
hdp  of  my  lister  }..  ran  remember. 

Ujf  sister  L  is  now  dead,  but  we  often  go  back  to  the  house  when  we  ate 
c  tbe  locality,  because  it  i*  a  bright  spot  in  our  memory. 

(Signed)        D.  M.  Tntt 
'  A  ^etcb  of  Ibc  ptolile  «u  here  given. 
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Mr.  Tyre  adds,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Stewart,  of  Kincaid  House, 
Milton  of  Campsie,  N.B.,  who  procured  this  account  for  us : — 

I  was  at  the  house  last  month ;  there  is  no  one  in  it  just  now ;  the  last 
tenant  has  gone  abroad,  and  the  house  is  somewhat  dilapidated,  and  the 
garden  a  ruin.  We  had  a  look  through  the  window  at  the  old  kitchen  and  saw 
our  own  grate  still  remaining. 

Mr.  Stewart  wrote  to  us  on  August  13th,  1885  : — 

I  know  how  valuable  the  actual  names  and  localities  would  be,  as  wdl  as 
Mrs.  MT.'s  independent  account,  but  I  have  asked  so  repeatedly,  and  been 
told  that  Mrs.  MT.  had  great  objections  to  publicity,  in  case  it  would  rake  up 
old  stories  connected  with  the  case,  that  I  do  not  like  to  ask  again. 

736  A.  In  a  case  published  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  90,  Mr. 
Wambey  heard  a  phantasmal  voice  as  though  in  colloquy  with  his  own 
thought  He  was  planning  a  congratulatory  letter  to  a  friend,  when  the 
words  "What!  write  to  a  dead  man?  write  to  a  deadmsm?''  sounded 
clearly  in  his  ears.  The  friend  had  been  dead  for  some  days.  I  add 
here  a  case  where  a  message  seemed  to  be  given  by  the  decedent's  voice 
in  a  dream.     (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  455.) 

Mr.  George  King,  of  12  Sunderland  Terrace,  Westboume  Park,  W., 
writes : — 

November  8M,  1885. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  eleven 
years  ago.  I  repeat  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  and  make  no  attempt 
at  comment  or  explanation.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  of  pra&tory 
narrative. 

My  brother  D.,  a  few  years  my  junior,  was  a  handsome,  powerful  young 
man,  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  was  an  unosually 
vigorous  swimmer.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  school  and  college, 
and  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  On  leaving  the 
Scottish  University  where  he  had  studied,  he  adopted  telegraphic  engineering 
for  a  profession,  and  as  all  his  tastes  were  in  that  direction  his  progress  was 
rapid.  His  more  especial  department  was  the  construction  and  laying  of  deq>- 
sea  cables,  and  when  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  to  the  respon- 
sible post  of  superintendent  of  the  scientific  department  in  laying  a  cable  for 
the  Brazilian  Government  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  on  the  stormy 
Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  he  had  to  encounter  many  perils  ;  and  finally 
the  steamer  Gomos,  on  which  he  was,  was  totally  wrecked,  and  the  cable  was 
lost.  All  lives  were  saved,  though  for  many  hours  the  danger  had  been 
extreme.  My  brother  returned  immediately  by  mail  to  London,  and  throughout 
the  summer  months  of  1874  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  manufiictiue 
of  fresh  cable  to  replace  that  which  had  become  lost  in  the  Gomos.  During 
these  few  months  D.  and  I  had  much  affectionate  intercourse,  and  the  bonds 
between  us  (he  was  my  only  brother)  were  drawn  even  closer  than  before. 

In  November  1874  the  cable  was  finished  and  shipped  on  board  the 
La  Plata,  a  magnificent  steamship,  carrying  with  her  every  appliance  that 
could  be  required  to  render  the  expedition  safe.  By  the  wreck  of  the  Gornos 
much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  for  six  months  a  huge  sum  of  capital 
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had  been  lying  idle.  Only  a  small  section  of  cable  was  required  to  complete 
the  line,  and  the  contractors,  Siemens  Brothers,  spared  no  expense  to  make 
certain  of  success  on  the  second  attempt.  While,  therefore,  we  might  fear  for 
my  brother  the  unhealthy  climate  of  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  we  had 
no  anxiety  as  regards  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

I  bid  D.  farewell  on  Wednesday,  November  2nd  [evidently  meaning  25thf 
see  below],  1874.  I  had  a  lecture  to  deliver  that  afternoon,  and  I  could 
not  go  to  see  him  off,  and  we  parted  at  the  door  of  my  office.  He  was  the 
picture  of  health  and  strength,  and  we  spoke  cheerfully  of  meeting  again  in 
a  few  months'  time,  when  his  work  should  be  completed.  The  next  morning 
I  had  a  line  from  him,  written  at  the  docks,  and  on  Saturday  a  happy  little 
letter,  which  was  posted  by  the  pilot  when  he  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Everything  tended  to  reassure  me,  and  I  had  no  sense  of  impending  calamity. 

Next  Wednesday  evening,  December  and,  I  attended  a  conversazione 
at  King's  College,  given  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraphic  Engineers,  and,  taking  myself  a  keen  interest  in  science,  my 
mind  was  intensely  occupied  with  all  that  1  saw  and  heard.  While  examining 
the  beautiful  instruments  exhibited,  I  often  wished  that  my  brother  had  been 
there  to  explain  them  to  me,  and  the  many  friends  that  I  met  spoke  to  me  of 
him.  He  was  thus  pleasantly  in  my  thoughts,  but  my  mind  was  not  brooding 
or  concentrated  on  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  disturbed  by  the  multitude 
of  objects,  and  only  casual  glances  were  cast  towards  D.  Rather  excited,  I 
went  home  to  my  solitary  chambers,  and  retired  to  bed  shortly  after  mid- 
night. I  was  soon  asleep,  but  how  long  I  remained  so  I  know  not  So  fax 
as  recollection  goes,  I  had  not  been  dreaming,  but  suddenly  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assembly,  such  as  that  I  had  recently  left  at  King's 
College.  I  stood  in  evening  dress  on  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  a  great  and 
crowded  halL  I  was  looking  towards  the  garden,  brightly  lighted  with  a 
multitude  of  lamps.  Illuminated  fountains  were  playing  in  front  of  me,  and 
groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  sauntered  up  and  down  the  paths.  The  cool 
night  air  was  blowing  on  my  face,  and  I  had  a  delicious  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  peace.  Two  gentlemen,  strangers  to  me,  stood  talking  on  the  gravel  a 
few  paces  from  me.  I  heard  their  voices,  and  could  almost  catch  their  conver- 
sation. Suddenly  my  brother  stepped  out  from  behind  them,  and  advanced 
towards  me.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  like  all  the  rest,  and  was  the  very 
image  of  buoyant  health.  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  him,  and,  going 
forward  to  meet  him,  I  said:  "Hallo!  D.,  how  are  you  here?"  He  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  replied :  **  Did  you  not  know  1  have  been 
wrecked  again?"  At  these  words  a  deadly  faintness  came  over  me.  I  seemed 
to  swim  away  and  sink  to  the  ground.  After  momentary  unconsciousness 
I  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  my  bed.  I  was  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and 
had  paroxysms  of  trembling,  which  would  not  be  controlled.  I  argued  with 
myself  on  the  absurdity  of  getting  into  a  panic  over  a  dream,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  and  for  long  I  could  not  sleep.  Towards  morning  I  again  slumbered, 
and  the  fear  passed  off  from  me.  On  Thursday,  December  3rd,  I  was  to 
break&st  with  a  friend,  at  his  hotel,  before  he  started  for  Scotland,  and  I 
went  to  Euston  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  The  bookstalls  on  my  side  of 
the  station  were  not  yet  opened,  but  across  the  line  the  boys  were  arranging 
the  papers,  and  they  spread  out  the  placard  of  the  Dasfy  Teiegrafik,  In  large 
letters  on  it  were  the  words  :  "  Terrible  disaster  at  sea.     Loss  of  a  steamship 
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and  sixty  lives."    I  felt  as  if  iced  water  had  been  poured  over  me,  and  the 
dread  of  the  night  before  returned ;  but  my  train  glided  up  to  the  platfonn, 
and  I  could  not  get  a  paper.    The  gentleman  next  me  in  the  carriage  was 
reading  the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  I  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw,  under 
a  sensational  heading,  the  words  :  **  By  the  arrival  in  the  Thames,  3resterdayi 
of  the  Anienory  &c" ;  but  the  motion  of  the  train  prevented  me  from  reading 
properly,  and  I  thought  the  sentence  ran :  "  By  the  arrival  of  the  Thames, 
news  of  the  Anienor,  &c.  &c.''     I  therefore  gathered  that  the  Anienar  had 
been  lost.     On  arriving  at  my  destination  I  got  the  Times,  and  looked  it  over 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  it  contained  no  mention  of  the  shipwreck. 
Later  on  I  went  to  my  office  and  began  my  work,  but  presently  one  of  the 
messengers,  with  a  strange  look  in  his  &ce,  came  to  'me  and  said  :  "  Is  it  true, 
sir,  that  your  brother  has  been  lost  in  the  La  Plata  f"    I  started  up  and  ran 
to  the  Marine  Company  next  door,  and  there  the  very  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed.   The  La  Plata  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  about  noon  on  Sunday, 
November  24th  [evidently  a  slip  for  29th,  see  below],  1874,  after  being  exposed 
for  only  a  few  hours  to  a  terrific   gale.      No  satisfactory   reason  for  the 
catastrophe  was  ever  forthcoming.     Why  a  well-found  and  powerful  steamer 
should  have  gone  down  in  open  sea,  when  a  common  rowing-boat  should  have 
survived,  is  a  mystery  which  remains  unsolved.    The  event  created  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  and  a  long  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  was  held,  but  the 
riddle  was  never  answered. 

1  saw  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  crew,  and  learned  from  them  about  my 
brother.  Although  the  weather  had  been  rough,  danger  was  not  feared  until 
Sunday  morning,  when  water  began  to  rush  into  the  engine-room,  and  quickly 
put  out  the  fires.  My  brother  toiled  with  the  sailors  to  get  steam  up  in  the 
donkey-engine  on  deck  so  as  to  work  the  pumps,  and  he  nobly  encouraged 
the  men.  This,  however,  proved  useless,  and  when  the  boat  pushed  off  finom 
the  ship,  the  last  seen  of  my  brother  was  that  he  was  helping  to  latmch  the 
life-raft. 

The  La  Plata  foundered  at  about  noon  on  Sunday,  November  29th,  and 
possibly  D.  perished  then  and  there.  But  he  may  possibly  have  survived  for 
several  days.  He  was  of  strong  constitution  ;  he  was  a  powerful  swimmer ;  he 
had  on  an  air-belt,  and  he  was  beside  the  life-raft  when  the  ship  went  down. 
On  December  2nd,  two  sailors  were  picked  up  alive.  Half-immersed  in  the  ice- 
cold  water,  they  had  clung  to  the  life-raft  and  drifted  about  the  Atlantic  for 
three  whole  days.  I  add  this  last  note  to  show  that  it  is  just  possible  that  I  had 
the  vision  of  my  brother  near  the  morning  of  his  death,  although  more  probably 
he  died  three  days  before. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  speak  of  a  **  vision  ^  because  the  whole  of 
my  sensations  while  the  scene  was  passing  before  me,  and  subsequently,  were 
quite  different  from  those  that  accompany  an  ordinary  dream.  Also  I  can  see 
everything  now  in  my  mind  as  clearly  as  at  the  moment  when  I  awoke,  whereas 
with  me  even  the  most  vivid  dreams  always  gradually  fade  away. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  King  says : — 

November  istk,  1885. 

The  vision  of  my  brother  was  quite  unique.  I  never  before  or  since  had  a 
vision  of  a  person  whom  I  believed  to  be  in  the  flesh,  and  never  had  an  external 
event  such  as  the  shipwreck  thus  conveyed  to  me.     Much  less  have  I  ever  bad 
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KvniaD  »hicli  was  falsified  by  ihe  event.     Also  never  t>elbt«  or  since  have  1 
bMi  MnutioDS  HDiilai  tu  (liose  that  accompanied  the  vision  of  my  brother. 

Ckohge  Kinc. 

The  6rit  Announcement  of  the  wreck  of  the  La  Plata  appeared  m  the 
Dnfy  Tekgraph,  December  3rd,  1874,  and  in  the  same  issue  an  account 
appears  of  a  conversazione  given   the  night   before  at   King's  College, 
1  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 

On  December  toth,  in  the  same  paper,  a  (elei;;ram  is  printed  giving  an 

nnt  of  the  rescue  of  the  boatswam  ^ind  quart t^rmasier  of  the  La  Plata, 

e  found  clinging  to  some  wreckage  by  a  Dutch  cutler.     It  it  stated 

t  the  steamer  foundered  on  November  iQlh,  and  that  those  two  men 

K  to  the  wreckage  Until  picked  up  at  10  a.m.  on  December  and. 

[  Tbc  £a  Plata  left  Gravesend  for   Rio  Janeirt)  on    November  i6ih, 

■4,  and  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  ne  leatn  f'om  the  Marine 

irunent.  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  J9th.     The  survivors  were  picked 

I  bv   the   Can-  Loeh,   and   transferred   to  the   homeward-bound   ss. 

Antmar,  which  arrived  with  ihem  and  the  first  news  in  the  Thames  on 

Deoetnber  and. 

738  A.  From  Pro^tdings  S.P.R.,  voU  viii.  p.  »i8.  The  following 
aocouai  was  written  out  bjr  nie  on  December  iind,  t888,  from  notn 
taken  daring  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Davics  the  same  day ;  and  was  after- 
wards Tcrised  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Davies. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  was  living  with  my  mother  and  brother  at  Islington. 
Near  US  h»ed  a  family  whose  name  i*  not  iiirportant  to  the  narrative.  One  o( 
tbetf  daaBbtera  married  a  Mr.  J  W.,  who  went  10  India,  .Mrs.  J.  \V.  continued 
Khai  at  her  Eatttcr's  house.  Ilcr  father,  however.  chaDKVd  bis  residence,  and 
as  Mr.  J.  W.'i  address  in  India  was  not  known  at  ilie  time,  Mrs.  J.  W.  oiuld 
MM  iofarm  bim  of  the  cban^-e  of  address.  The  house  where  she  was  living  whh 
ktrbiher  when  her  husband  left  home  passed  to  a  fomily  whom  1  will  call 
BfnvB,  with  whom  1  was  acquainted,  as  1  alto  was  with  Mrs.  J.  W.  and  her 

Oae  evoiiiiK  I  paid  •  visit  to  Mrs.  Brown,  and  she  gave  me  an  Indian  letter 
wUd  had  arrived  for  Mrs.  J.  W.  at  the  bouse  ni>w  occupied  by  the  Browns. 
lira.  Brown  asked  me  to  transmit  this  letter  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  through  my  brother, 
who  frvqutnily  saw  ■  brother  of  Mti.  J.  W.'s.  There  hod  thus  ticcn  lome  little 
ddajr.  and  perhaps  slackness  in  K«iiiDg  the  letter  sent  on  10  Mrs  J.  W.  1  pro- 
■■sadlocive  it  to  my  brui her,  and  took  it  home.  It  wasadiny-lookinK  lctt«r, 
additiiwi  in  an  uneducated  handwriting,  and  of  ordinary  bulk.  I  placed  it  on 
tba  cltimaey-piece  in  our  sitting-room,  and  sat  down  alone.  I  expected  my 
hraibat  botne  10  an  hour  or  two.  Tlio  letter,  of  course,  in  no  way  iniercaied 
ne.  In  a  minute  or  two  t  heard  a  ticking  on  the  cliiinncy-piece,  and  it  struck 
ma  Out  an  uld'faihioncd  watch  which  my  mother  alwa>-s  had  stauding  in  her 
I  Biust  have  been  bcouithi  downstairs.  1  went  lu  the  chimney-piece^ 
p  tboB  was  Ml  watch  or  clock  there  or  cUewhere  in  tlie  luum.  The  tiddni, 
)  was  loud  and  sliaip,  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  letter  itselt     liicatly 
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surprised,  I  removed  the  letter  and  put  it  on  a  sideboard,  and  then  in  one  or  two 
other  places ;  but  the  ticking  continued,  proceeding  undoubtedly  from  where 
the  letter  was  each  time.    After  an  hour  or  so  of  this  I  could  bear  the  thing  no 
longer,  and  went  out  and  sat  in  the  hall  to  await  my  brother.    When  he  came 
in  I  simply  took  him  into  the  sitting-room  and  asked  him  if  he  beard  anything. 
He  said  at  once,  *^  I  hear  a  watch  or  clock  ticking."    There  was  no  watch  or 
clock,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  room.     He  went  to  where  the  letter  was  and 
exclaimed,  "Why,  the  letter  is   ticking."     We  then  listened  to  it  together, 
moved  it  about,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  ticking  proceeded  from  the 
letter,  which,  however,  plainly  contained  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  paper.    The 
impression  which  the  ticking  made  was  that  ot  an  urgent  call  fbr  attention. 
My  brother  took  the  letter  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  either  that  night  (it  was  very  late)  or 
next  morning.    On  opening  it,  she  found  that  her  husband  had  suddenly  died 
of  sunstroke,  and  the  letter  was  written  by  some  servant  or  connpanion  to 
inform  her  of  his  death.    The  ticking  no  doubt  made  my  brother  and  myself 
hand  on  the  letter  more  promptly  than  we  might  otherwise  have  done. 

I  have  never  experienced  any  other  hallucination  of  the  senses.  I  once 
heard  a  strong  push  at  the  street-door  at  the  minute  (for  I  looked  at  my  watch) 
that  my  fether  died  at  a  distance  ;  but,  though  I  went  to  the  door  at  once  and 
saw  no  one,  I  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure  that  some  passer-by  might  not  have 
pushed  the  door  and  got  out  of  sight ;  for  the  house  was  in  a  street  with  many 
passers.  I  have  also  heard  ticks  before  a  death  ;  but  these  may  very  likely 
have  been  caused  by  the  death-watch  insect ;  which  certainly  was  not  die  case 
with  the  ticks  which  came  from  the  letter.  The  incident  of  the  letter  made  a 
deep  impression  on  me.  (Signed)    Anna  Daviks. 

Mr.  Davies,  brother  to  Mrs.  Davies  (who  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  name),  gives  his  independent  recollection  as  follows  : — 

64  Church  Road,  Southgate  Road,  N.,  February  i^ik,  i88^ 

I  am  afraid  my  recollection  of  the  details  after  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed 
is  rather  limited  and  somewhat  hazy,  so  that  if  my  sister  has  expanded  into 
details,  and  her  version  should  slightly  differ  from  mine,  please  consider  that 
I  bow  to  her  superior  memory,  and  accept  her  account  as  correct.  The  main 
features  of  the  incident  are,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as  follows  :— 
One  night,  it  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirty  years  ago,  I  returned  home 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  my  sister  told  me  that  she  bad  broogfat 
home  from  the  house  of  a  friend  of  hers  a  letter  from  India,  addressed  to  a 
Mrs.  Walker,  who  had  formerly  lived  at  the  house  the  letter  was  directed  to, 
and  being  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Walker  (whose  brother  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine),  I  was  asked  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  her.  I  found  it  on  the 
mantelshelf,  and  my  sister  and  myself  heard  very  distinctly  a  clear  ticking 
noise,  as  loud  as,  and  similar  to,  that  of  a  small  clock,  which  we  spent  some 
time  in  trying  to  account  for,  and  which  we  could  so  clearly  trace  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  letter  that  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  letter  itself,  but  we  confcl  find 
nothing  which  would  in  any  way  account  for  what  we  heard.  I  delivered  die 
letter  to  my  friend  the  following  day  to  hand  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Walker,  and 
afterwards  heard  that  it  contained  the  news  of  the  decease  of  her  husband  in 
India.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  almost  so,  that  on  hearing  the  mysterious  noise 
we  remarked  on  the  probable  contents  of  the  letter,  but  we  were  certainly 
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struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  noise  being  heard  whilst  the  letter  was  on 
the  shelf  (and  apparently  proceeding  from  it)  and  discontinuing  on  its  removal. 
I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date,  or  even  the  year,  as  Mrs.  Walker  and 
her  brother  have  both  been  dead  for  some  years.  L.  A.  Davies. 

736  B.  I  give  next  an  account  of  a  case  briefly  mentioned  by  Gumey 
in  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  vol.  il  p.  690,  about  which  we  afterwards 
obtained  further  evidence.  After  mentioning  two  other  cases  in  which 
entries  in  the  diary  of  the  percipient — Mr.  Cameron  Grant — confirmed 
his  recollection  of  strong  impressions  nearly  coincident  with  deaths, 
Gumey  continues : — 

I  have  studied  in  Mr.  Grant's  diary  the  fall  record  of  a  third  case  which 
was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  first,  as  it  included  the  peculiarity  that, 
for  some  time  after  his  first  impression,  he  felt  forcibly  impelled  to  draw  the 
figure  of  the  person  who  died.  The  case  was  made  the  more  striking  to  me  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Grant  was  so  certain  that  the  death  (the  time  of  which  he  had 
only  very  vaguely  learnt)  must  have  coincided  in  date  with  his  impression,  that 
he  had  actually  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the  coincidence.  He  left  it  to 
me  to  find  in  the  Times  obituary — as  he  confidently  foretold  that  I  should — that 
the  death  (which  was  quite  unexpected)  occurred,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
place  where  he  was,  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  entry  in  his  diary, 
relating  his  impression  of  the  previous  night,  was  written.  The  impression  of 
that  night  did  not,  however,  bear  distinct  reference  to  the  particular  person 
who  died,  but  was  a  more  general  sense  of  calamity.  Certain  reasons  which  at 
present  make  it  desirable  not  to  publish  the  details  of  this  case  may  in  time 
cease  to  exist 

Now,  on  a  fuller  inspection  of  Mr.  Grant's  voluminous  journal  (largely 
a  business  record),  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  make,  it  appeared 
that  the  impulse  to  draw  the  dying  man  was  the  most  marked  feature  in 
the  whole  incident,  and  furthermore  that  this  impulse  came  on  some 
months  after  the  death — but  on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Grant  saw,  in  a  casual  newspaper  received  in  Brazil,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  friend's  demise  in  Scotland.^ 

The  possibility  of  a  telepathic  impulse  from  the  surviving  members  of 
the  family  of  course  suggests  itself:  but  Mr.  Gram  was  in  a  wild  up-country 
station  in  Brazil ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  could  guess  at 
what  date  the  news  would  reach  him.  The  rough  sketch  which  Mr.  Grant 
was  impelled  to  make  contained  two  figures  (of  which  the  second  was  a 
servant)  and  a  window ;  and  it  truly  represented,  as  he  afterwards  learnt, 
the  circumstances  of  the  death. 

The  case  has  been  further  strengthened  by  permission  to  print  the 
passages  from  Mr.  Grant's  diary,  and  by  interviews  of  my  own  with  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  person,  Lord  Z.  (not  the  true  initial), 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  death. 

^  I  am  not  sore  how  many  hours  the  impulse  lasted,  Mr.  Grant  having  been  obliged 
to  return  to  Brazil  before  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  passage  in  his  journal. 
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The  following  is  Mr.  Grant's  statement,  made  to  me,  July  28th,  1S89 
(which  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  212). 

The  first  form  in  which  this  impression  came  to  me  was  that  of  deep 
sympathy  for  [a  member  of  Lord  Z.'s  family].  After  this  had  lasted  for  some 
time  I  found  myself  rudely  drawing  a  tall  man  stooping  forwards  on  to  another 
man.  I  had  a  conviction  that  Lord  Z.  was  dead — that  the  falling  forward 
indicated  death.  I  also  dimly  perceived  the  position  of  windows  behind  the 
falling  figure,  though  I  did  not  draw  these.  I  wrote  to  my  mother  at  once  to 
say  that  I  knew  that  Lord  Z.  was  dead.  [Letter  not  preserved.]  I  was  then 
up  the  country  in  Brazil,  and  saw  few  papers.  I  heard  from  England  that 
Lord  Z.  was  dead  ;  but  (as  I  told  Mr.  Gurney)  did  not  look  for  date  in  papers, 
and  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  hear  the  date  in  any  letter. 

On  reaching  England  I  was  partially  hypnotised  by  a  physician  of  my 
acquaintance  [name  given]  ;  but  did  not  lose  consciousness.  During  my 
semi-trance  I  became  aware  that  I  was  seeing  the  room  and  windows  and  the 
falling  figure  more  clearly  than  ever  before.  I  talked  of  this  scene  to  the 
physician.  Afterwards  he  invited  me  to  look  in  a  crystal.  I  did  so ;  and  saw 
the  same  room,  the  windows,  bed,  and  figure,  more  distinctly. 

I  afterwards  went  to  stay  in  the  house  where  Lord  Z.  died.  As  soon  as  I 
entered  I  asked  Lady  Z.  to  allow  me  to  describe  to  her  the  room  where  I  had 
seemed  to  see  Lord  Z.  dying.  Lady  Z.  was  at  first  incredulous  ;  but  on  my 
describing  the  position  of  bed  and  windows  she  admitted  that  it  was  correct 
Lord  Z.  had  died  in  a  dressing-room  adjacent  to  his  bedroom.  The  temporary 
bed  and  windows  were  exactly  as  I  had  seen  them.  He  had  fallen  forwards 
into  the  arms  of  a  male  attendant,  dying  suddenly. 

The  first  impression  of  the  death,  which  was  nearly  coincident^  was  od 
December  24th,  1885  (date  verified  by  Mr.  Gurney).  Entry  in  diary 
December  25th,  1885  :  "There  was  something  upon  my  mind  alldayfh)m 
yesterday — a  sense  of  a  death  or  loss  of  some  one  dear  to  me.  I  spoke 
to  E.  C.  [Mr.  Catlin,  the  manager,  who  wrote  in  corroboration]  about  it; 
and  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  as  I  wrote  the  above  [a  member  of  Lord 
Z.'s  family]  has  been  constantly  in  my  thoughts." 

Then  on  Tuesday,  January  26th,  1886,  is  an  entry — read  by  me  in 
Mr.  Grant's  journal,  and  copied  for  me  by  him — as  follows  : — 

*'  Impression  at  about  one  o'clock  and  drawing  and  reasoning  therefirom  on 
death." 

January  27th, — "  Very  tired,  but  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night  I  am  sure 
that  something  has  happened  to  [a  member  of  Lord  Z.'s  family].  I  heard 
every  hour  strike,  and  kept  thinking  of  [all  the  members  of  the  family]  but  not 
of  the  dear  old  gentleman  [/>.,  imagining  ihem  in  sorrow,  but  not  Lord  Z.  him- 
self). I  got  up  and  wanted  to  draw  him.  His  features  seemed  before  me.  I 
had  before  shown  Mr.  Catlin  a  face  in  the  Graphic  that  was  like  him,  also  that 
of  a  dead  man.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  not  to  draw  his  portrait  with  his 
head  forward  and  sunk  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  room  with  a 
window  on  his  right  hand  and  an  old  man-servant ;  and  then  his  head  just 
went  forward,  and  he  fell  asleep.  Weeks  ago  [/.^.,  December  25th]  I  thot^t 
of  him — some  time  about  Christmas  ;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  feeling  [pity^ 
&c.,  for  members  of  femily]." 
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On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  January  28th,  x886,  Mr.  Grant  received 
by  accident  a  Scotch  paper  in  which  Lord  Z/s  death  was  mentioned,  but 
apparently  without  the  precise  date. 

I  have  received  a  letter  (which  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid)  from  Mr. 
Catlin  corroborating  Mr.  Grant's  statements  as  to  his  having  shown  him 
drawings  and  spoken  of  the  death  of  a  friend  at  home. 

Lady  Z.  and  Miss  Z.  gave  me  in  April  1892  the  following  corrobora- 
tion : — 

Lord  Z.  died  December  24th,  1885,  in  a  dressing-room  adjoining  his  own 
larger  room.  The  dressing-room  was  narrow,  with  a  window  at  one  end,  and  a 
small  bed,  then  occupied  by  a  man-servant  who  attended  on  him.  Lord  Z.  had 
entered  this  room  to  speak  to  the  servant,  when  he  fell  forward,  the  servant 
catching  him  in  his  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards  breathed  his  last.  His  death 
was  unexpected,  although  he  had  long  been  ill.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Cameron 
Grant  visited  our  country  seat — where  this  occurred — for  the  first  time  some 
months  after  Lord  Z.'s  death  ;  and  that  he  said  something  to  me  as  to  his 
having  known  of  it,  or  recognised  the  scene  ;  but  I  cannot  now  remember  the 
details.  (Signed)  [Lady  Z.] 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Cameron  Grant,  before  going  upstairs,  when  he 
arrived  on  the  visit  referred  to,  asked  whether  my  father  had  not  fallen  for- 
wards into  the  arms  of  a  man  in  a  long  room  with  a  window  at  one  end  of  it. 

(Signed)  [Miss  Z] 

This  case  should  be  studied  along  with  Mr.  Cameron  Grant's  other 
records  of  experiences  {Phantasms  of  the  Livings  vol.  ii.  pp.  688-690). 

It  would  in  a  certain  way  explain  these  intimations  if  we  could  suppose 
that  Lord  Z.  (who  was,  and  who  knew  Mr.  Grant  to  be,  much  interested 
in  such  phenomena)  first  impressed  Mr.  Grant  at  the  time  of  his  own 
death,  and  then  renewed  the  impression  when  he  knew,  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner,  that  Mr.  Grant  was  about  to  receive,  quite  casually,  a 
newspaper  announcement  of  the  decease.  On  that  occasion  the  deceased 
person  seems  to  have  been  able  to  impress  a  picture  of  the  scene  of 
death  on  Mr.  Grant's  subliminal  mind;  an  impression  which  worked 
itself  out  in  the  rude  drawings^  as  a  motor  message,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned both  as  a  vision  in  hypnotic  trance,  and  as  a  crystal-vision  in 
the  waking  state.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  we  cannot  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  wide  clairvoyance  on  the  percipient's  own  part. 

736  0.  From  the  "  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,"  Pro- 
ceedif^s  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  373.  In  the  following  case  the  hallucination 
occurred  shortly  after  the  death, — perhaps  within  twenty-four  hours  of  it, 
— and  the  apparition  indicated  leave-taking.  It  is  an  interesting  example 
(the  only  one  in  the  Census)  of  a  primd  facie  veridical  hallucination 
coinciding  with  the  arrival  of  a  letter  bearing  on  the  subject.  Another 
remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is  the  persistent  repetition  of  the  percept 
The  account  was  written  by  Miss  K  L.  M.  in  1889. 

On  the  morning  of  January  14th,  1876, 1  was  in  the  B.  schoolroom,  a  small 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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village  near  to  A.  in  Hants,  when  I  saw  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fevoorite 
cousin.    She  was  close  beside  me,  and  appeared  in  good  health,  as  I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  her  to  be.     I  should  here  explain  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a 
letter  which  had  just  been  brought  to  me,  and  which  I  had  not  yet  opened^ 
telling  me  that  my  cousin  was  seriously  ill  with  scarlet  fever.     The  faxX  was 
that  at  the  time  she  was  actually  dead,  her  death  having  occurred  after  die 
posting  of  the  letter.     I   was  waiting  for  children  to  assemble  in  school, 
and  was  in  good  health  and  in  no  grief  or  anxiety.     I  knew  immediatdy  that 
it  was  my  cousin  whom  I  saw,  and  believed  her  to  be  at  the  time  at  ber 
own  home.     I  could  not  understand  what  she  meant  by  saying  "  Good-bye," 
which  I  cannot  say  I  heard,  but  saw  by  the  movement  of  her  lips. 

The  village  children  and  my  sister  [were  present].  The  former  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  saw  anything,  and  my  sister  only  laughed  at  me.  I  continued 
to  see  her  all  day,  and  when  indoors  my  sister  would  persist  in  strumming  on 
the  piano,  although  I  remonstrated  with  her, — **  How  can  you  keep  on  with 
that  noise  when  Jessie  is  dead?''  I  received  a  letter  the  next  morning  infonn- 
ing  me  that  she  was  dead,  after  which  I  saw  her  only  at  intervals  that  day  and 
part  of  the  next,  when  the  appearances  ceased. 

Miss  M.  had  had  previously  another  veridical  experience,  described  in 
the  "  Report,"  relating  to  the  death  of  an  aunt 
Miss  M.'s  sister  writes : — 

November^,  1889. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  circumstances  respecting  my  cousin  Jessie.  All 
one  day  my  sister  was  telling  me  she  saw  her,  and  that  she  knew  she  was 
dead,  and  we  had  a  letter  next  morning  with  the  news,  so  that  we  knew 
before  the  letter  arrived. 

I  have  asked  my  mother  about  it,  and  she  remembers  my  sister  telling  her 
at  the  time, 

739  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  viL  p.  175.  The  following  is 
a  case  which  was  noted  at  the  time,  before  it  was  known  to  be  veridical 
It  occurred  to  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Elliott,  Rector  of  Worthing,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  navy,  and  who  made  the  entry  in  his  diary  as  quoted 
when  he  was  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  out  of  reach  of  post  or  telegraph. 
The  diary  was  still  in  his  possession  when  we  received  the  account,  in 
August  1895. 

Extract  from  diary  written  out  in  Atlantic,  January  14th,  1847  : — 

"  Dreamt  last  night  I  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  H.  £.,  dated  Janu- 
ary 3rd,  in  which  news  of  my  dear  brother's  death  was  given.  It  gvtatly 
struck  me." 

My  brother  had  been  ill  in  Switzerland,  but  the  last  news  I  received  on 
leaving  England  was  that  he  was  better. 

The  "January  3rd"  was  very  black,  as  if  intended  to  catch  my  eye. 

On  my  return  to  England  I  found,  as  I  quite  expected,  a  letter  awEuting  me 
saying  my  brother  had  died  on  the  above  date.  E.  K.  ELLIOTT. 

Worthing. 
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^38  B.  In  [he  next  oue,  which  I  quot«  rrom  I*roeetiiingt  S.P.R., 
vol.  V.  p.  ,409,  Ihc  appaniion  was  seen  several  weeks  after  the  death. 
The  account  came  from  Mrs,  Dark,  8  South  View,  Forest  Hail,  NewcastJe- 

^^■fiend  you  a  »hon  account,  describing  what  I  experienced  at  the  time  of  the 
^Hkftion  of  my  friend,  who  was  a  young  gentleman  much  attached  to  mysdf, 
^^B«rbo  would  willingly  'had  1  loved  him  well  enough)  have  made  mc  his  wife. 
I  became  engaged  to  be  married,  and  did  not  see  my  friend  (Mr.  Akhuni)  fof 
•om«  months,  until  within  a  week  of  my  tiMrriage  (June  1878),  when  in  the 
ptnettCB  of  my  husband  he  wished  me  every  happiness,  and  regretted  he  had 
not  beea  nUe  to  win  mc. 

Time  pasted  on.  I  had  been  married  about  two  years  and  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Akhiiru,  when  one  day  my  husband  lold  me  he  (Mr.  Akhurst)  was  in  New- 
casite  and  wa«  coming  to  supper  and  was  going  10  stay  the  night,  VMien  my 
husband  and  he  were  talking,  he  said  my  husband  had  been  the  more  fortunate 
of  tbe  iwo,  but  he  added  if  anything  happened  to  my  husband  he  could  leave 
his  nMocy  to  whom  he  liked  and  his  widow  to  him,  and  he  would  be  quite 
omicnl-     I  mention  this  10  show  he  was  still  interested  in  me. 

Three  monihs  passed  and  baby  was  born.  When  she  was  about  a  week 
old,  rety  t«rly  one  morning  1  was  feeding  her.  when  1  Mx  a  cold  waft  of  ur 
dtrmgh  the  room  and  a  feeling  as  though  some  one  touched  my  shoulder ;  my 
hair  wcfned  to  bristle  all  over  my  head  and  I  shuddered.  Raising  my  eyes  lo 
e  door  (which  faced  me),  I  saw  Akhurst  standing  in  his  shirt  and  trousers 
K  >t  me,  when  he  seemed  to  pass  through  the  door.  In  the  manitng  I 
manocwd  it  to  my  husband.  I  did  not  hear  of  Mr.  Akhurst's  death  for  some 
WMkl  tAtT,  when  1  found  it  corresponded  with  that  of  the  apparition,  and 
tboofh  my  father  knew  of  it  before,  he  thought  in  my  weak  state  of  health  it 
■en  better  1  should  not  be  told. 

He  was  found  lyin^  on  the  bed  with  his  shin  and  trousers  on,  just  as  he 
\aA  Utrawn  himself  down  after  taking  a  sleeping  draught.' 

I  niyveK  am  quite  f  unvinced  that  htr,  Akhurst's  thoughts  had  been  so  con- 
cmmutil  uptin  mc,  before  the  draught  proved  fotal,  that  his  spirit  visited 
tM  OB  its  way  10  Ihat  glorious  land  where  it  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  ntd,  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
1  wiU  five  you  tvst." 

To  aw  the  memory  of  Mr.  Akhurst  will  always  be  >s  of  a  dear  brother 
ftcoUy  Mtcmncd  and  deeply  regrened.  Emily  Clahk. 

Mn.  CUrfc  atlds  Uler  :— 

u«r  ti».  iMs- 

My  buband  will  certily  as  to  my  menifening  to  him  seeing  the  apparition 
blfac  1  haud  <if  Mr.  Akhotsi's  dcatK  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
it  hipptiTTif.  nor  the  exact  date  of  the  death,  bul  1  remenil>ei  when  we  beatd 
about  ii  my  famb«nd  and  I  iraccd  it  to  about  the  time  of  my  "  vision."  .  ,  . 

Jwh  isr/.  itSs. 

1  never  experienced  anything  of  the  kind  before,  i  think  Mr.  AUiurat's 
death  happened  somewhere  m  Yorluhrte.     \Vhat  makei  m«  thiak  the  tine 
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corresponded  with  his  death,  was,  my  asking  how  long  ago  it  was  from  my 
hearing  of  his  death,  and  the  actual  occurrence  ;  and  then  knowing  the  time  of 
my  little  girl's  birth,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  about  the  same  time.  I 
think  this  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you.  I  shall  ask  my  husband  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Edward  Clark,  solicitor,  County  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
writes : — 

July  24/*,  1885. 

At  the  request  of  my  wife,  Mrs.  Clark,  of  9  South  View,  Forest  Hall,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  of  my  knowledge  of  the  supposed  apparition  of  Mr.  Akhurst. 
Shortly  after  my  wife  had  been  confined  of  my  second  daughter,  about  the  end 
of  September,  1880,  my  wife  one  morning  informed  me  she  had  seen  Akhuist 
about  one  o'clock  that  morning.  I  of  course  told  her  it  was  nonsense,  bat  she 
persisted,  and  said  he  appeared  to  her  with  only  his  trousers  and  a  shirt  on, 
and  the  remark  she  made  was  that  he  was  dressed  just  as  she  had  seen  him 
in  the  Corsican  Brothers  (he  was  an  actor).  She  also  described  her  feelings 
at  the  time.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  it  was  a  dream,  but  she  insisted  that  it 
was  an  apparition. 

As  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  six  months  after,  I  met  a  mutual  friend 
of  Akhurst's  and  my  own,  and  in  conversation  I  inquired  after  Akhurst  He 
said,  "Don't  you  know  he  is  dead?"  I  said,  "No,  when  did  he  die?"  He 
said,  "  I  don't  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  about  six  months  ago ;  **  and 
further  informed  me  that  he  died  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  dress 
as  my  wife  described  him,  from  an  overdose  of  chloral.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  see  my  friend  to  find  out  the  place  (Bradford,  I  think),  but  he  is  now  in 
America.  His  name  is  John  Brown,  and  he  is  the  son  of  the  leader-writer  to 
the  Chronicle  here.  If  I  meet  him  again  I  will  try  to  get  accurate  particulars 
and  forward  them  to  you. 

August  2ist,  1885. 

...  My  wife  has,  I  find,  no  reason  to  think  she  has  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  when  she  supposed  she  saw  W.  J.  Akhurst,  as  the  date  is  fixed  by  the 
birth  of  my  second  little  girl,  which  took  place  in  September  i88<x 

In  the  Era  Almanac  for  188 1,  the  obituary  for  1880,  p.  93,  gives  the 
entry,  "Akhurst,  Walter  James,  actor,  aged  twenty-four,  July  12th." 

The  Era  newspaper  of  July  i8th,  1880,  gives  an  account  of  the 
inquest  Mr.  H.  W.  Akhurst  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  and 
his  deceased  brother  went  to  the  chemist's  on  Saturday  (i.e.  loth),  and 
procured  a  sleeping  draught  Deceased  complained  of  pains  in  his 
body  and  of  feeling  lonely.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  he  only  got  up  to 
have  his  bed  made ;  Monday  he  died.  W.  H.  Cope,  surgeon,  attnboted 
death  to  suffocation  caused  by  heart  disease.  The  verdict  returned  was 
"  Death  from  natural  causes." 

739  0.  The  next  case,  which  I  quote  from  Phantasms  of  tJu 
Livings  vol.  i.  p.  444,  was  received  towards  the  end  of  1882  from  Mr.  J. 
G.  Keulemans,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  662  A. 

In  December  1880  Mr.  Keulemans  was  living,  he  tells  us,  with  his 
family  in  Paha.     The  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  caused  liim  to 
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remove  three  of  his  children,  including  a  favourite  little  boy  of  five,  to 
London,  whence  he  received,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  several 
letters  giving  an  excellent  account  of  their  health. 

On  the  24th  of  January  1881,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  I  was 
suddenly  awoke  by  hearing  his  voice,  as  I  fancied,  very  near  me.  I  saw  a 
bright,  opaque,  white  mass  before  my  eyes,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  light  I  saw 
the  face  of  my  little  darling,  his  eyes  bright,  his  mouth  smiling.  The  appari- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  was  too  short  and  too  sudden  to 
be  called  a  dream :  it  was  too  clear,  too  decided,  to  be  called  an  effect  of 
imagination.  So  distinctly  did  1  hear  his  voice  that  I  looked  round  the  room 
to  see  whether  he  was  actually  there.  The  sound  I  heard  was  that  of  extreme 
delight,  such  as  only  a  happy  child  can  utter.  I  thought  it  was  the  moment  he 
woke  up  in  London,  happy  and  thinking  of  me.  I  said  to  myself, "  Thank  God, 
little  Isidore  is  happy  as  always. '^ 

Mr.  Keulemans  describes  the  ensuing  day  as  one  of  peculiar  bright- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  He  took  a  long  walk  with  a  friend,  with  whom 
he  dined ;  and  was  afterwards  playing  a  game  of  billiards,  when  he  again 
saw  the  apparition  of  his  child.  This  made  him  seriously  uneasy,  and  in 
spite  of  having  received  within  three  days  the  assurance  of  the  child's 
perfect  health,  he  expressed  to  his  wife  a  conviction  that  he  was  dead. 
Next  day  a  letter  arrived  saying  that  the  child  was  ill ;  but  the  father 
was  convinced  that  this  was  only  an  attempt  to  break  the  news ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  child  had  died,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  at  the  exact  time  of  the 
first  apparition. 

Mrs.  Keulemans  says : — 

May  29/A,  1885. 

I  remember  that,  the  day  when  little  Isidore  died,  my  husband  said  that  he 
felt  strongly  impressed  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  little  boy  in 
London.  It  was  in  the  evening  that  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  received  any 
news  from  my  mother  about  Isidore.  I  replied  that  no  letter  had  come,  and 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  know.  He  made  the  same  remark  as  before,  but 
w*ould  not  further  explain  himself.  I  tried  to  dispel  his  gloomy  forebodings  by 
referring  to  a  letter  we  had  from  my  mother,  stating  that  Isidore  was  very 
happy,  and  was  singing  all  day  long.  My  husband  did  not  seem  pacified. 
When  the  letter  mentioning  his  illness  came,  my  husband  was  very  much 
dejected,  and  told  me  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  as  he 
knew  the  worst  had  happened  He  said  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  a 
vision.  A.  KEULEMANS. 

740  A.  The  following  case  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  S.P.R., 
vol.  iv.  p.  68  (May  1889).  I  give  an  abstract  only  of  it  here.  The 
narrative  comes  from  a  lady  known  to  me.  Miss  W.  begins  by  describing 
the  death  of  her  father  on  November  i6th,  1862,  at  abont  midnight,  in 
the  presence  of  his  family.    She  says : — 

The  fire  (which  faced  the  foot  of  the  bed)  gave  a  steady  and  subdued  light, 
and  there  was  only  one  lighted  candle  in  the  room.    [A  few  minutes  after 
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he  died,]  while  we  were  looking  on,  scarcely  realising  what  had  occurred^ 
suddenly  I  and  my  youngest  brother  simultaneously  whispered,  '^  Look  1 "  and 
we  both  beheld  distinctly  a  vaporous  luminosity  quivering  in  a  circle  over  my 
father's  head.  It  was  as  if  the  breath  itself  had  become  radiant  and  hovered 
over  the  prostrate  form.  .  .  .  None  of  the  others  saw  it.  ...  A  night  or  two 
after  I  was  lying  awake,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  above  me  a  light,  similar  to  the 
one  just  described,  only  larger  and  brighter.  [It]  did  not  last  more  than  a 
brief  minute,  and  then  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  tried  to  discover  some  rational  cause  for  it,  but  could  not.  [Details  are 
given,  showing  that  the  light  was  almost  certainly  hallucinatory.] 

Miss  W.'s  brother  and  sister  signed  a  corroboratory  note,  stating  that 
they  well  remembered  the  mention  of  the  incidents  at  the  time  of  their 
oecurrence. 

This  impression  has  a  certain  analogy  with  that  of  Dr.  Wiltse  in  718  A. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  an  experience  occurring  under 
such  circumstances,  in  spite  of  its  collective  nature,  has  any  evidential 
force ;  but  though  not  evidential,  it  may  yet  represent  a  reality,  clothed 
in  a  symbolism  which  is  obviously  derived  from  tradition. 

741  A.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychial 
Research,  vol.  L  p.  446.  This  is  a  case  of  two  apparently  synchronous 
*'  visions  of  consolation "  representing  the  same  deceased  person.  The 
percipients  were  the  mother  and  husband  of  a  lady  who  had  been  dead 
five  months.  She  died  in  December,  1879,  and  the  incidents  occurred 
about  the  end  of  April  1880.  Mrs.  Crans,  the  mother,  was  then  residing 
in  New  York,  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  C  A.  Kernochan,  in  Central  Gtr, 
Dakota.     Mrs.  Crans  writes  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  follows : — 

345  West  34TH  Street,  New  York,  July  X4isft.  x888. 
.  .  .  After  lying  down  to  rest,  I  remember  feeling  a  drifting  sensation,  of 
seeming  almost  as  if  I  was  going  out  of  the  body.  My  eyes  were  closed ;  soon 
I  realised  that  I  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  going  fast  somewhere.  All  seemed  datk 
to  me  ;  suddenly  I  realised  that  I  was  in  a  room  ;  then  I  saw  Charley  lying  in 
a  bed  asleep  ;  then  I  took  a  look  at  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  distin<^y  saw 
every  article — even  to  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  which  had  one  of  the 
pieces  broken  in  the  back.  ...  In  a  moment  the  door  opened  and  my  spirit- 
daughter  Allie  came  into  the  room  and  stepped  up  to  the  bed  and  stooped 
down  and  kissed  Charley.  He  seemed  to  at  once  realise  her  presence,  and 
tried  to  hold  her,  but  she  passed  right  out  of  the  room  about  like  a  feather  blown 
by  the  wind  ;  and  then,  after  a  moment,  she  came  back  again  [several  further 
incidents  are  here  described].  Then  I  thought  I  would  open  my  eyes,  and  with 
difficulty  I  got  my  eyes  open.  They  seemed  so  heavy  to  me,  but  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  them  I  received  a  sudden  shock,  such  as  if  I  had  fisdlen  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  It  frightened  and  woke  up  both  Mrs.  B.  and  my 
daughter  [but  Mrs.  B.  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  daughter  was  a  child  at 
the  time],  who  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Of  course  I  told  them  my  experi- 
ence, and  the  following  Sunday  I  wrote,  as  was  always  my  custom,  to  my  son-in- 
law,  Charley,  telling  him  of  all  my  experience,  describing  the  room  as  I  saw  it 
furnished. 
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It  took  a  letter  six  days  to  go  from  here  to  Dakota,  and  the  same  length 
of  time,  of  course,  to  come  from  there  here  ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  judge  of 
my  surprise  to  receive  a  letter  from  Charley  telling  me  thus  :  ^^  Oh,  my  darling 
mamma  Crans  !  My  God !  I  dreamed  I  saw  Allie  last  Friday  night  i  **  He  then 
described  just  as  I  saw  her  ;  how  she  came  into  the  room  and  he  cried  and 
tried  to  hold  her,  but  she  vanished  [with  other  details,  similar  to  those  of  Mrs. 
Crans'  dream].  Then  at  the  end  of  six  days,  when  my  letter  reached  him,  and 
he  read  of  my  similar  experience,  he  at  once  wrote  me  that  all  I  had  seen  was 
correct,  even  to  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  also  as  his  dream  had 
appeared  to  him.  .  .  .  Mrs.  N.  J.  Crans. 

The  letters  referred  to,  which  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periences, had  unfortunately  not  been  preserved ;  but  Mr.  ^emochan 

wrote  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  follows : — 

New  York,  /ufy  ^th,  1888. 

The  fiicts  written  you  this  day  by  Mrs.  N.  J.  Crans  in  regard  to  a  letter 
written  to  me  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1880,  and  one  written  by  me  on 
the  same  date  to  her,  are  correct  in  every  particular.  I  was  then  living  in 
Central  City,  Dakota,  boarding  at  the  American  house.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  date,  as  I  have  destroyed  the  letter,  for  which  I  regret.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  last  of  April  1880.  ...  C.  A.  Kernochan. 

742  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  437.  The  account  is 
given  by  Mrs.  Judd. 

August  tth,  1885. 

My  grandmother  was  a  tall,  stately,  and  handsome  woman,  even  at  an 
advanced  age.  She  was  one  of  the  Gastrells,  an  old  and  aristocratic  family. 
Her  latter  years  were  spent  with  my  mother  (her  daughter),  and  in  her  eighty- 
fourth  year  she  died.  She  had  suffered  long  ;  she  had  attained  a  great  age  ; 
therefore,  though  we  missed  her,  our  grief  was  not  of  that  poignant  and 
excessive  kind  which  produces  hallucination. 

My  sister  and  myself  had  always  slept  in  a  room  adjoining  hers,  and — for 
want  of  space  in  her  apartment — there  stood  by  our  bedside  a  large  old- 
fiishioned  clock,  which  had  been  presented  to  our  grandmother  on  her  wedding- 
day.  More  precious  than  gold  was  this  old  clock  to  her  heart ;  ^  by  it,"  she 
often  said,  ''have  I  hundreds  of  times  watched  the  slow  hours  pass  in  my 
early  married  days  when  my  husband  had  to  leave  me  ;  by  it  have  I  timed  the 
children's  return  from  school " ;  and  she  begged  us,  her  grandchildren,  to 
leave  our  bedroom  door  unlocked  at  night  that  she  might  consult  the  old  clock 
when  she  rose  each  morning.  We  have  often  opened  our  sleepy  eyes  at  four 
on  a  sununer  morning  and  smiled  to  see  the  stately  figure  already  there.  For 
up  to  the  last  illness  she  retained  the  habits  of  her  youth,  and  rose  at  what  we 
deemed  fearfully  primitive  hours. 

About  three  weeks  after  her  death  I  awoke  one  morning  in  October,  and 
saw  distinctly  the  well-known  tall  figure,  the  calm  old  &ce,  the  large  dark 
ejres  uplifted  as  usual  to  the  &ce  of  the  old  clock.  I  closed  my  eyes  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  slowly  reopened  them.  She  stood  there  still.  A  second 
time  1  closed  my  eyes,  a  second  time  opened  them.    She  was  gone. 

I  was  looked  upon  by  my  family  in  those  days,  and  particularly  by  the 
abler  who  shared  my  room,  as  romantic  Therefore  I  carefully  kept  to  myself 
the  vision  of  the  morning  and  pondered  over  it  alone. 
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At  night,  however,  when  we  were  once  more  preparing  for  rest,  my  sister— 
my  eminently  practical  and  unromantic  sister — spoke  to  me.  "  I  cannot  go  to 
bed  without  telling  you  something,  only  don't  laugh,  for  I  am  really  frightened ; 
I  saw  grandmamma  this  morning ! "  I  was  amazed.  I  inquired  of  her  the 
hour,  what  the  vision  was  like,  where  it  stood,  what  it  was  doing,  &c,  and  I 
found  that  in  every  respect  her  experience  was  similar  to  mine.  She  had 
preserved  silence  all  day  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

I  may  add  that  we  even  now  speak  of  this  incident  with  awe,  though  twenty 
long  years  have  since  passed  over  our  heads,  and  we  invariably  end  by  saying, 
each  of  us,  "It  was  very  strange  ;  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it" 

Caroline  Judd. 

In  reply  to  our  request  for  an  account  of  the  incident  from  the  other 
percipient,  Mrs.  Judd  wrote : — 

72  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  Dorset  Square. 

I  send  you  herewith  all  that  my  sister,  Mrs.  Dear,  recalls  of  the  vinon, 
doubly  seen,  of  our  late  grandmother.  She  objects  to  the  weariness  of  com- 
position, therefore  I  took  down  her  reminiscences,  and  she  signed  it  as  true. 

Caroline  Juoa 

Some  years  ago,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  I  awoke 
in  the  dim  light  just  before  dawn,  to  see  an  appearance  exactly  like  her  standing 
in  the  old  accustomed  place  from  whence,  when  alive,  she  was  wont  to  consult 
an  old  clock,  her  own  property,  at  very  early  hours.  I  said  nothing  to  any  one 
till  we  retired  again  for  the  night,  when  I  found  to  my  surprise,  my  sister,  who 
slept  with  me,  had  seen  the  same  appearance  at  the  same  time. 

Mary  Dear. 

Mrs.  Judd's  sister,  Miss  Harris,  confirms  the  aboTC  account  as 
follows : — 

Bewel,  Alfrick,  near  Worcester,  August  aotk  [1885}, 

Both  sisters  mentioned  seeing  my  grandmother  the  day  of  the  apparition 
before  father  and  mother,  then  alive,  and  myself.  I  think  she  must  have  died 
about  1866,  but  I  was  then  very  young,  and  can't  remember  exactly.  I  will 
find  out  if  it  is  important,  but  my  sisters  have  often  mentioned  it  since. 

Annie  Harris. 

743  A.  From  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  vol  L  p.  522,  footnote.  The 
account  was  written  down,  a  few  months  after  the  occurrence,  from  the 
dictation  of  the  percipient — Sister  Bertha,  Superior  of  the  House  of  Mercy 
at  Bovey  Tracy,  Newton  Abbot — who  read  it  through  on  Decenaber  29th, 
1885,  pronounced  it  correct,  and  signed  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  loth  of  November,  1861  (I  do  not  know  the  exact  hour), 
I  was  up  in  my  bed  watching,  because  there  was  a  person  not  quite  well  in  the 
next  room.  I  heard  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  at  once  as  ^similiar  to  me,  and 
at  first  thought  of  my  sister.  It  said,  in  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  tone, 
"  I  am  here  with  you."  I  answered,  looking  and  seeing  nothing,  "  Who  are 
you  ? "  The  voice  said,  "  You  mustn't  know  yet"  I  heard  nothing  more,  and 
saw  nothing,  and  am  certain  that  the  door  was  not  opened  or  shut     I  was  not 
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B  Ac  Inst  &iKtit«ned,Mid  felt  convinced  ihai  ii  wu  Lucy's  [Miss  Lucy  GambieT 
Patty"*)  voice.  I  h«ve  never  doubted  ii  from  that  moment.  I  had  not  heard 
«i  bcr  betiv  worse  ;  the  lut  account  had  been  good,  and  1  was  expecting  10 
bcattbai  »bc  was  at  Torquay.  I  n  the  course  of  the  next  day  (the  tithj.moiher 
toU  flw  tbki  ihe  bad  died  on  the  morninij  of  the  10th,  rather  more  than  twelve 
ba«r>  before  I  heard  lier  voice. 

Tbc  tutraior  infurms  us  that  she  has  never  in  her  life  experienced  any 
other  ballgcinaiion  of  the  senses.  Mrs.  Catnbier  Parry,  of  Highnam  Court, 
ChMiceaieff  siep-muiber  and  cousin  of  the  "Lucy"  of  the  nanative, 
wiites  >- 

&>ter  Denha  <hci  name  is  Benha  Foertscb)  had  been  living  for  many  years 
as  Gennan  governess  to  Lucy  Anna  Cambicr  Parry,  and  was  her  dearest  friend. 
Site  camcto  us  at  once  on  hearing  of  Lucy's  death,  and  told  rne  of  the  mysterious 
McimcDce  of  the  ni^fht  before. 

744  A.  From  Phantasms  oj  Iht  Living,  vol.  iL  p.  619.  This  case,  if 
tclc|«thically  onginaied,  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  appearance  of  a 
phanci«n  u>  cenain  percipients  on  local,  not  personal,  grounds.  The 
aecOQRl  cornea  from  Miss  Edith  Farquhirson,  who  writes  ; — 

A«  .88s. 

In  [be  year  186S,  No-  q  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  occupa- 
ijao  of  Mr.  Fafquharson,  formerly  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Jamaica.  On 
ib«  nifhi  of  Good  Friday  in  that  year,  two  of  his  daughters,  Miss  Edith  Far- 
fubanon.  her  sister  Marianne  [now  Mis.  Henry  Murray],  and  a  litlle  cousin, 
A(1W*  Spalding,  aged  six  years,  were  steeping  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
Wme.  About  11.4$  P.m.,  the  two  sisters  were  awnkened  by  hearing  loud 
screanu  from  the  child,  who  was  sleeping  on  a  mattress  placed  on  the  floor 
beside  tbcir  bed.  The  mattress  was  against  the  door  leading  into  a  dressing- 
RMm  i  this  door  was  locked  and  sealed  with  white  tapes  and  black  wax  1  h  had 
been  ibus  closed  by  a  member  of  the  family  10  whom  the  house  belonged 
before  Mr.  Farquharson  entered  upon  his  tenancy.  The  death  of  the  head 
if  iIk  Eunily,  and  the  delicacy  of  bealih  of  one  of  the  daughtets,  had  caused 
than  to  wuh  10  leave  Edinburgh  and  spend  the  winter  in  Torquay. 

On  hearing  ihe  child's  screams  of  terror,  -Miss  M.  F.  touched  her  sister  and 
said,  "  Dn  you  bear  the  child  screaming  ?  "  Miss  E.  F.  replied  thai  she  did, 
and  turned  her  head  round  to  listen  better.  When  the  child  was  asked  what 
she  <n*  screaming  about,  she  said,  "  I  am  wide  awake,  and  I  hove  seen  a 
ifsn  which  was  leaning  a\rt  me,"  and  when  Either  questioned  where  the 
ifUK  went  to,  said,  "  Round  the  side  of  your  bed." 

Mm*  £.  F-,  when  she  turned  round,  saw  a  figure  slide  fniro  near  the  cbild^ 
bed  and  pas*  along  the  foot  of  the  tted  whereon  she  and  her  sister  were,  (At 
■be  first  moment  she  thought  it  was  a  thief.)  The  latter,  on  hearing  her  say  in 
Fmcb,  "  II  f  »  qatlfu'um,"  was  so  terrified  tliat  she  bid  her  bead  under  the 
bsd-clotbcs. 

Miu  E.  F.  describes  the  tii^re  as  being  dressed  in  a  rough  brown  shawl 
beU  tijrbily  round  the  buw,  ■  widchrimmed  hat,  and  a  veil.  When  the  child 
was  quesnoned  afterwards  she  gave  Ihe  same  account  of  the  COalume.  Mits 
E.  F.  says  that  aflcr  passing  along  the  feat  of  the  bed  with  a  ooiseleas  gbdtnf 
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motion,  the  figure  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  Except  the  door  which  was 
locked  and  sealed,  the  only  door  of  exit  to  the  room  was  one  which  was  quite 
close  to  the  bed  ;  at  right  angles  with  the  door  and  with  the  head  €if  die  bed 
was  a  large  hanging  cupboard. 

Both  the  ladies  got  up  instantly.  They  found  the  door  of  their  room  dosed 
as  they  had  left  it.  Their  brother's  room  was  next  to  theirs  ;  they  knod^ed  at 
his  door  to  rouse  him,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  door 
of  their  own  room  to  see  that  no  one  escaped.  The  whole  party  then  made  a 
thorough  search  in  the  room  and  cupboard,  found  nothing  disturbed,  and  once 
more  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning  the  page-boy  said  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  all  night  on  account  of  the  sounds  he  heard  of  some  ooe 
scratching  at  his  window.  He  declared  that  he  had  shied  all  his  boots  and 
everything  he  could  lay  hold  of  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  came,  but 
without  effect.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  went  to  the  room  where  some 
of  the  women  servants  slept,  begging  to  be  let  in.  They  had  heard  nodiing, 
however,  though  they,  like  himself,  slept  in  the  basement  of  the  house. 

The  whole  family  were  hardly  assembled  on  the  Saturday  momingi  when 
the  son-in-law  of  the  late  owner  of  the  house  arrived,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Farquharson.  He  wished  particularly  to  know  exactly  what  day  this  gentle- 
man and  his  family  intended  leaving  the  house  (their  term  would  expire  the 
following  week),  for  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  informing  him  that  his 
sister-in-law  had  died  that  night,  and  they  were  anxious  to  bring  her  body  there 
immediately  for  burial. 

With  respect  to  this  last  paragraph,  the  narrator's  father  writes : — 

The  above  is  a  correct  statement,  of  the  occurrence. 

C.  M.  Farquharson. 

Miss  Farquharson  continues  : — 

The  possible  solution  of  what  we  presume  to  have  been  an  apparition  of 
this  lady  is,  that  the  bedroom  occupied  by  the  Misses  Farquharson  being  the 
one  she  habitually  used,  in  her  dying  moments  she  desired  to  visit  it  once 
more,  or  else  that  there  was  something  in  the  dressing  -  room  which  she 
particularly  wished  for.  Edith  A.  Farquharson. 

The  following  independent  account  is  from  Mrs.  Murray : — 

CoBO.  Guernsey,  /um  a^tJk,  1865. 
Our  home  was  in  Perthshire  ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1868  my  fitthertooki 
house  for  four  months  in  Drummond  Place,  No.  8  [?  9]  in  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  give  us  a  change.  The  house  belonged  to  General  Stewart,  who  had  a 
delicate  daughter,  and  he  let  it,  to  take  the  daughter  to  Torquay  for  the  winter. 
We  did  not  know  the  Stewarts,  so  our  imagination  could  not  have  assisted  in 
any  way  to  account  for  the  curious  apparition  that  was  seen.  I  myself  did  not 
see  it,  but  I  was  in  the  room  with  my  sister  and  little  cousin,  who  both  did. 
My  belief  is  that  Providence  prevented  my  seeing  it,  as  I  am  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament,  and  it  might  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  me  if  I  had.  Well, 
the  apparition  took  place  on  Good  Friday  night  at  about  twelve  o'clock.  This 
little  cousin,  who  was  only  about  six  years  old,  had  come  into  town  from  the 
country,  and  as  our  house  was  very  full  she  had  a  shake-down  beside  our  bed 
on  my  side.    I  was  the  first  to  be  awakened  by  hearing  her  calling  out  in  a 
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tnghttned  way.  So  I  »id,  "  Whai  is  the  mmKr,  Acidic  ■ "  "  Ob,"  she  said. 
**  Comin  Utumnnc,  I  jun  so  fiiKhiened.  A  tigure  has  been  leanid);  over  me, 
and  whenever  1  put  nm  my  hands  to  push  it  ofT  it  leant  back  on  your  bed  ! " 
At  thit  I  mt  alamied  and  awoke  my  sister, who  hfied  her  head  from  her  pillow 
and  looked  up,  when  she  saw  a  li^re  gliding  across  the  foot  of  our  bed 
wnpped  in  a  shawl,  with  a  hai  and  veil  on.  She  whispered  to  me  in  French, 
"  /?/  a  furifu'im."  thinking  it  was  a  thief,  whereat  we  both  jumped  out  of  bed 
together  and  went  to  the  next  room  lo  get  our  brother.  Captain  Farqubarson. 
Hu  bedroom  door  had  a  shaky  lock  which  made  a  noise,  so  he  had  barricsMled  it 
«dtli  a  ponmantcaa.  While  he  was  coming  to  our  help,  we  kept  our  eyes  ficed 
<m  our  door  in  cose  any  one  should  have  escaped,  but  «e  saw  nothing,  and  after 
oar  an  tcmching  every  comer  of  the  bedroom  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
ao  on*  had  be^n  there,  for  everything  was  intact.  We  then  questioned  little 
Addie  M  to  what  she  had  seen,  and  what  the  figure  was  like,  ^he  described  it 
M  that  of  a  lady  with  a  shawl  on  and  a  hat,  and  a  veil  over  bm  face,  and  said 
Umi  as  I  ipeke  she  had  gone  across  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  same  direction 
tkat  my  sister  had  seen  her  go.  This  child,  I  must  tell  you,  had  been  most 
oniftllljt  bmoght  up  by  her  mother,  and  was  not  allowed  to  read  even  foiiy 
lale*  for  fear  of  having  foolish  ideas  in  her  head,  which  makes  the  thing  more 
mnorinUile^  for  she  had  certainly  never  heard  of  a  ghost.  .  .  - 

Then  the  next  morning  we  were  relating  our  adventures,  when  a  ring  came 
to  the  door,  and  the  servant  laid  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  my  bther. 
Th«»  gcmlcman  w.ii  a  Mr.  FindUy,  who  had  married  a  Miss  Stewart.  He 
cmmt  10  ask  when  we  were  to  leave,  for  he  knew  it  was  about  the  time,  as  he 
had  received  a  lelcgmm  that  morning  to  say  that  Miss  Stewart  had  died  in 
Torqoay  daring  the  night,  and  ihey  wanted  to  bring  her  body  to  Edinburgh. 
We  bean]  aftetM-ards  from  fiiends  of  the  Sieivarts  that  the  bedroom  vte  had 
had  beeti  her*.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  child's  bed  lay  across  the  door 
of  a  vmall  room  which  hnd  been  lucked  up  by  the  Slewans,  and  ihey  had  pm 
tapea  acrots  and  scaled  them  with  black  wax. 

Wc  have  none  of  us  ever  had  any  hallucinations  eiiher  before  or  after  this 
Knagvafbir.  Marianne  Mi:iikay. 

We  fiod  from  ibe  Sntsman  and  the  Edinburgh  Cvtimnt  thai  Miss 
Ste«an  died  on  April  ti,  t868,  the  Axj  following  Good  Friday.  If  the 
AatA  took  pbce  in  the  coutk  of  a  few  hours  after  mitlnigbt,  "  during  the 
aifht '  would  of  course  be  the  natural  expression. 

The  above  account  was  finit  t'tintcd  in  ihe  Journal  S.l'.R.,  soon  after 
which  wc  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  stated  that  she  had  heard  of 
the  iDcidcnl  "ju*t  ai  related  in  ^e  Journal"  withio  a  few  days  of  Us 
DCcarrence  from  some  cousins  of  ifae  Mis<  Farquhonotu,  who  iiad  been 
Md  by  the  bouie-a^ent  that  the  description  of  the  lady  in  the  large  hat 
ntd  Tctl  exactly  resumliled  Mias  Slewan.  Mrs.  Murray,  however,  asys  : 
*■  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Boyd  [the  agent].  I  have 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  in  any  way  char- 
actcritric  of  Miu  Stewart."  Thus  it  a|>|>cats  that  the  resemblance  of  the 
figure  teen  to  the  lady  who  died  is  entirely  pniblemjtic  Its  aasociation 
with  her  depends  only  on  the  coincidence  of  its  appearance  in  her  old 
hoBM  00  the  night  of  her  death.     It  must  also  be  observed  thai  in  this 
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case  the  apparition  was  seen  shortly  before  the  death,  though  it  seems  to 
belong  to  the  same  general  category  as  the  other  cases  in  this  section. 

744  B.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  57.  The  following  in- 
cident occurred  to  a  gentleman  personally  known  to  me.  The  initials  here 
given  are  not  the  true  ones.  On  October  12th,  1888,  Mr.  J.  gave  me  vM 
voce  the  following  account  of  his  experience  in  the  X.  Library,  in  1884, 
which  I  took  down  from  memory  next  day,  and  which  he  revised  and 
corrected : — 

In  1880  I  succeeded  a  Mr.  Q.  as  librarian  of  the  X.  Library.     I  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Q.,  nor  any  photograph  or  likeness  of  him,  when  the  following  in- 
cidents occurred.     I  may,  of  course,  have  heard  the  library  assistants  describe 
his  appearance,  though  I  have  no  recollection  of  this.     I  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  library  one  evening  late  in  March,  1884,  finishing  some  work  after  hours, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  miss  the  last  train  to  H.,  where 
I  was  then  living,  if  I  did  not  make  haste.    It  was  then  ia55,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^° 
left  X.  at  1 1.5.    I  gathered  up  some  books  in  one  hand,  took  the  lamp  in  the 
other,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  librarian's  room,  which  communicated  by  a 
passage  with  the  main  room  of  the  library.    As  my  lamp  illumined  this  passage, 
I  saw  apparently  at  the  further  end  of  it  a  man's  face.    I  instantly  thought  a 
thief  had  got  into  the  library.    This  was  by  no  means  impossible,  and  the 
probability  of  it  had  occurred  to  me  before.     I  turned  back  into  my  room,  put 
down  the  books,  and  took  a  revolver  from  the  safe,  and,  holding  the  lamp 
cautiously  behind  me,  I  made  my  way  along  the  passage — which  had  a  comer, 
behind  which  I  thought  my  thief  might  be  lying  in  wait — into  the  main  room. 
Here  I  saw  no  one,  but  the  room  was  large  and  encumbered  with  bookcases. 
I  called  out  loudly  to  the  intruder  to  show  himself  several  times,  more  with  the 
hope  of  attracting  a  passing  policeman  than  of  drawing  the  intruder.    Then  I 
saw  a  face  looking  round  one  of  the  bookcases.     I  say  looking  rounds  but  it 
had  an  odd  appearance  as  if  the  body  were  in  the  bookcase,  as  the  £aoe  came 
so  closely  to  the  edge  and  I  could  see  no  body.    The  face  was  pallid  and 
hairless,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  very  deep.    I  advanced  towards  it,  and 
as  I  did  so  I  saw  an  old  man  with  high  shoulders  seem  to  rotate  out  of  the  end 
of  the  bookcase,  and  with  his  back  towards  me  and  with  a  shuffling  gait  walk 
rather  quickly  from  the  bookcase  to  the  door  of  a  small  lavatory,  which  opened 
from  the  library  and  had  no  other  access.     I  heard  no  noise.     I  followed  the 
man  at  once  into  the  lavatory  ;  and  to  my  extreme  surprise  found  no  one  there. 
I  examined  the  window  (about  14  in.  x  12  in.),  and  found  it  closed  and  listened 
I  opened  it  and  looked  out.     It  opened  into  a  well,  the  bottom  of  which,  ten 
feet  below,  was  a  sky-light,  and  the  top  open  to  the  sky  some  twenty  feet  above. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  no  one  could  have  dropped  into  it 
without  smashing  the  glass  nor  climbed  out  of  it  without  a  ladder-^-but  no  one 
was  there.     Nor  had  there  been  anything  like  time  for  a  man  to  get  out  of  the 
window,  as  I  followed  the  intruder  instantly.     Completely  mystified,  I  even 
looked  into  the  little  cupboard  under  the  fixed  basin.    There  was  nowhere 
hiding  for  a  child,  and  I  confess  I  began  to  experience  for  the  first  time  what 
novelists  describe  as  an  **  eerie  "  feeling. 

I  left  the  library,  and  found  I  had  missed  my  train. 

Next  morning  I  mentioned  what  I  had  seen  to  a  local  clergyman,  who  on 
hearing  my  description,  said,  "  Why,  that's  old  Q.  1  '*    Soon  after  I  saw  a  photo- 
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graph  (from  a  drawing)  of  Q.,  and  the  resemblance  was  certainly  striking.  Q. 
had  lost  all  his  hair,  eyebrows  and  all,  from  (I  believe)  a  gunpowder  accident 
His  walk  was  a  peculiar,  rapid,  high-shouldered  shuffle.  Later  inquiry  proved 
he  had  died  at  about  the  time  of  year  at  which  I  saw  the  figure. 

I  have  no  theory  as  to  this  occurrence,  and  have  never  given  special  atten- 
tion to  such  matters.  I  have  only  on  one  other  occasion  seen  a  phantasmal 
figure  [that  of  his  mother,  seen  when  he  was  a  boy  of  ten]. 

When  I  saw  the  figure  of  [Q.]  I  was  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

The  evidential  value  of  the  above  account  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  principal  assistant  in  the  library,  Mr.  R.,  and  a  junior  clerk,  Mr.  P., 
independently  ¥ntnessed  a  singular  phenomenon,  thus  described  by  Mr.  R. 
in  1889  • — 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  a  large  building  in  the ,  and  during 

the  busy  times  was  often  there  till  late  in  the  evening.  On  one  particular 
night  I  was  at  work  along  with  a  junior  clerk  till  about  1 1  p.m.,  in  the  room 
marked  A  on  the  annexed  sketch  [sketch  omitted].  All  the  lights  in  the  place 
had  been  out  for  hours  except  those  in  the  room  which  we  occupied.  Before 
leaving  we  turned  out  the  gas.  We  then  looked  into  the  fireplace,  but  not  a 
spark  was  to  be  seen.  The  night  was  very  dark,  but  being  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  place  we  carried  no  light.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case (B),  I  happened  to  look  up  ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  room  which  we  had 
just  left  appeared  to  be  lighted.  I  turned  to  my  companion  and  pointed  out 
the  light,  and  sent  him  back  to  see  what  was  wrong.  He  went  at  once  and  I 
stood  looking  through  the  open  door,  but  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
that  as  soon  as  he  got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  room  the  light  went  out  quite 
suddenly.  My  companion,  from  the  position  he  was  in  at  the  moment,  could  not 
see  the  light  go  out,  but  on  his  reaching  the  door  everything  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. He  entered,  however,  and  when  he  returned,  reported  that  both  gas  and 
fire  were  completely  out.  The  light  in  the  daytime  was  got  by  means  of  a  glass 
roof,  there  being  no  windows  on  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  night  in  ques- 
tion was  so  dark  that  the  moon  shining  through  the  roof  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Although  I  have  often  been  in  the  same  room  till  long  after  dark,  both 
before  and  since,  I  have  never  seen  anything  imusual  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  P.  endorses  this  :  **  I  confirm  the  foregoing  statement." 
Mr.  R.  states  that  he  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination.  The 
light  was  seen  after  the  phantom  ;  but  those  who  saw  the  light  were  not 
aware  that  the  phantom  had  been  seen,  for  Mr.  J.  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance only  to  his  wife  and  to  one  other  friend  (who  has  confirmed  to  us 
the  fact  that  it  was  mentioned  to  him),  and  he  was  naturally  particularly 
careful  to  give  no  hint  of  the  matter  to  his  assistants  in  the  library. 

746  A.  From  iV(0^<0A/iffEfj  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  no.  The  narrative  is 
written  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Becher,  of  St.  Faith's  Mede,  Winchester. 

April  iiM,  1884. 
General  Sir  A.  Becher,  who  held  a  high  appointment  on  the  Staff  in  India, 
went,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  A.D.C.,  to  the  Hill  Station  of  Kussowlie, 
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It  was  impossible  for  any  real  persons  to  act  such  a  scene.  .  .  .  The  General 
was  bom  and  died  in  [the  house  where  I  saw  him]. ...  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
portrait  of  the  General  was  in  that  room  [where  I  saw  it] ;  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  in  that  room.  The  misfortune  to  the  poor  girl  happened  in  1S47 
or  1848. 

Mrs.  M.  then  mentions  that  a  respectable  local  tradesman,  hearing  of 
the  incident,  remarked :  '*  That  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  A^ 
about  the  place,  poor  soul !    She  was  a  badly  used  girl.'' 

Mr.  M.  writes  as  follows,  under  date  December  23rd,  1891 : — 

I  have  seen  my  wife's  letter  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Sir  X.  Y.'s  picture 

at .    Nothing  was  said  by  me  to  her  on  the  subject ;   but  knowing  the 

portrait  to  be  a  remarkably  good  likeness  I  proposed  calling  at  the  house 
[which  was  that  of  a  nephew  of  Sir  X.  Y.'s],  being  anxious  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  my  wife.  Immediately  on  entering  the  room  she  almost 
staggered  back,  and  turned  pale,  saying — looking  hard  at  the  picture — **  Why, 
there's  the  General  I " .  .  .  Being  a  connection  of  the  family,  I  knew  all  about 
the  people,  but  my  wife  was  then  a  stranger,  and  I  had  never  mentioned  such 
things  to  her ;  in  fact,  they  had  been  almost  forgotten. 

This  case  may  remind  us  of  Gurney's  description  of  a  somewhat  similar 
vision  (that  quoted  in  733  B).  as  suggesting  the  survival  of  a  mere  image, 
— what  I  have  termed  a  veridical  after-image^— oi  past  events  or  emotioos 
with  no  active  counterpart  in  the  present  We  are,  indeed,  always  un- 
certain as  to  the  degree  of  the  deceased  person's  active  participation  in 
post-mortem  phantasms, — as  to  the  relation  of  such  manifestations  to  the 
central  current  of  his  continuing  individuality.  But  it  is  in  dealing  with 
these  persistent  pictures  of  a  bygone  earth-scene  that  this  perplexity 
reaches  its  climax.  They  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  the  mere 
dreams  of  the  dead; — affording  no  true  indication  of  the  point  which 
the  deceased  person's  knowledge  or  emotion  has  really  reached. 

746  0.  In  each  of  the  two  next  cases  the  interval  after  death  was 
considerable,  and  the  percipient  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  deceased 
This  condition  must,  of  course,  usually  involve  the  disadvantage  that  the 
identification  of  the  appearance  with  a  particular  person  can  be  based 
only  on  the  percipient's  subsequent  description  of  what  he  had  seen. 
But  in  the  case  which  I  shall  quote  first,  this  sort  of  identification  was 
reinforced  by  the  percipient's  recognition  of  a  photograph  of  the  deceased. 
The  account,  taken  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  416,  comes  from 
Mr.  John  £.  Husbands,  of  Melbourne  House,  Town  Hall  Square, 
Grimsby. 

Siptemher  15M.  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — The  facts  are  simply  these.  I  was  sleeping  in  a  hotel  in 
Madeira  in  January  1885.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  The  windows 
were  open  and  the  blinds  up.  I  felt  some  one  was  in  my  room.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-five,  dressed  in  flannels,  standing 
at  the  side  of  my  bed  and  pointing  with  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the 
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there  was  00  exit  but  by  the  doors  referred  lo.     Also  that  the  child  had 
cenainly  not  heard  of  the  ghost  before  he  saw  it. 

746  B.  From  I^oaedings  SP.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  178.  The  following 
tamtive  was  sent  to  us  with  the  true  names,  but  will)  a  request  10  conceal 
tbcm,  and  some  local  details,  on  account  of  the  painful  nature  of  ihe 
incideQi  dcKtibed.  Our  infonnant,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  M.,  writes 
nsdcT  date  Uecembei  151b,  1891. 

Before  KUting  my  experience  of  having  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  like  my 
nadcn  tfaoroofhly  to  understand  that  I  had  not  the  slighlesi  idea  that  the 
beuM  in  which  my  husband  and  1  were  living  was  baunied,  or  thai  the  family 
i««idni([  there  for  many  years  before  us  had  had  any  family  troubles.  The 
honac  was  dclighifiilly  situated  [&c.X  The  house  being  partly  new  and  partly 
old,  we  occupied  the  old  pan  for  our  sleeping  apartments.  There  were  1*0 
naifcxaes  Icadln);:  10  them,  with  a  landing  and  window,  adjoining  a  morning 
nttillc*room.  One  night  on  retiring  to  my  bedroom  about  1 1  o'clock,  I  thought 
I  beard  a  peculiar  moaning  sound,  and  some  one  sobbing  as  if  in  great  distress 
rflltilKL  I  listened  very  attentively,  and  still  il  continued  :  so  t  raised  the  gas 
to  my  bedroom,  and  then  went  to  the  landing  window  of  which  1  have  spoken, 
drew  the  blind  aside  ;  and  there  on  the  grass  was  a  very  beautiful  young  girl  in 
a  kmding  posture  before  a  soldier,  in  a  general's  uniform,  sobbing,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  entreating  for  pardon  ;  but,  alas  !  he  only  waved  her 
away  from  him.  So  much  did  I  feel  for  the  girl,  that  without  a  moment's 
hcaiiation  1  ran  down  the  staircase  to  the  door  opening  upon  the  lawn,  and 
bagged  her  to  come  in  and  tell  me  her  sorrow.  The  tigures  then  disappeared  1 
Not  m  (be  least  aervous  did  I  feel  then  :— went  again  to  my  bedroom,  took  a 
akcct  of  wnting-paper  and  wrote  down  what  I  bad  seen.  [Mrs.  M.  has  fouitd 
and  sent  us  this  paper.  The  following  words  are  wriiteo  in  pencil  on  a  half 
ihcit  otf  nmepapcr  :  "  Marcli  13th,  18&6.  Have  just  seen  visions  on  lawn  :— a 
loldicr  in  general's  uniform,— a  young  lady  kneeling  to  him.  11.40  P.M.'] 
My  husband  was  away  from  home  when  tins  event  occurred,  but  a  lady  friend 
was  (uying  with  me,  so  I  went  to  her  bedroom  and  told  her  that  I  had  licen 
laibn-frighMited  with  some  noises  ;— could  I  stay  with  her  a  little  while?  A  few 
day*  aftarwardt  1  found  myself  in  a  very  nervous  state  ;  but  it  seemed  so 
■uaaga  that  I  was  not  frightened  at  the  time. 

Il  ^>peara  the  sioiy  is  only  too  true.  The  youngest  daughter  of  this  very 
oU,  pTOid  bmily  had  had  on  itlcgititnaie  child  ;  and  her  parents  and  relatives 
wonld  not  rcca|{nisc  her  again,  and  she  died  broken-hearted.  The  soldier  was 
a  isear  relative  (also  a  connection  of  my  husband's)  1  and  it  was  in  vain  she 
tried  tn  gain  bis  —the  soldier's  -forgiveness.  |  In  a  subsequent  letter  Sir  X.  Y.'s 
cxrecTN  deicribcd.     He  was  a  distinguished  otTiccr.] 

So  vivid  was  my  remembrance  of  the  features  of  the  soldier  that  tame 
Mondn  ater  the  occurrence,  when  1  happened  to  be  calling  with  my  husband  at 
a  hoaia  where  there  was  a  ponr.iit  of  him.  I  stepped  before  it  and  said  :  "  Why, 
logic  1    There  is  the  Geneial  < "     And  sure  enough  11  woi. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mis.  M,  writes  ; — 

Me  the  figures  on  the  lawn  after  opening  the  door  leading  on  to  the 
d  ikcy  by  no  means  disappeared  insiamly.  but  more  like  a  dissolving 

kvia,  icrsdully  :  and  1  did  not  leave  the  door  until  they  had  paased  away. 
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It  was  impossible  for  any  real  persons  to  act  such  a  scene.  .  .  .  The  General 
was  bom  and  died  in  [the  house  where  I  saw  him]. ...  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
portrait  of  the  General  was  in  that  room  [where  I  saw  it] ;  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  in  that  room.  The  misfortune  to  the  poor  girl  happened  in  1S47 
or  1848. 

Mrs.  M.  then  mentions  that  a  respectable  local  tradesman,  hearing  of 
the  incident,  remarked :  **  That  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  A^ 
about  the  place,  poor  soul !     She  was  a  badly  used  girl." 

Mr.  M.  writes  as  follows,  under  date  December  23rd,  1891 : — 

I  have  seen  my  wife's  letter  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Sir  X.  Y.'s  picture 

at .     Nothing  was  said  by  me  to  her  on  the  subject ;   but  knowing  the 

portrait  to  be  a  remarkably  good  likeness  I  proposed  calling  at  the  house 
[which  was  that  of  a  nephew  of  Sir  X.  Y.'s],  being  anxious  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  my  wife.  Immediately  on  entering  the  room  she  almost 
staggered  back,  and  turned  pale,  saying — looking  hard  at  the  picture — "  Why, 
there's  the  General ! " .  .  .  Being  a  connection  of  the  family,  I  knew  all  about 
the  people,  but  my  wife  was  then  a  stranger,  and  I  had  never  mentioned  such 
things  to  her ;  in  fact,  they  had  been  almost  forgotten. 

This  case  may  remind  us  of  Gurney's  description  of  a  somewhat  similar 
vision  (that  quoted  in  733  B).  as  suggesting  the  survival  of  a  naere  image, 
— what  I  have  termed  a  veridical  after-image^ — of  past  events  or  emotions 
with  no  active  counterpart  in  the  present  We  are,  indeed,  always  un- 
certain as  to  the  degree  of  the  deceased  person's  active  participation  in 
post-mortem  phantasms, — as  to  the  relation  of  such  manifestations  to  the 
central  current  of  his  continuing  individuality.  But  it  is  in  dealing  with 
these  persistent  pictures  of  a  bygone  earth-scene  that  this  perplexity 
reaches  its  climax.  They  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  the  mere 
dreams  of  the  dead; — affording  no  true  indication  of  the  point  which 
the  deceased  person's  knowledge  or  emotion  has  really  reached. 

746  0.  In  each  of  the  two  next  cases  the  interval  after  death  was 
considerable,  and  the  percipient  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  deceased. 
This  condition  must,  of  course,  usually  involve  the  disadvantage  that  the 
identification  of  the  appearance  with  a  particular  person  can  be  based 
only  on  the  percipient's  subsequent  description  of  what  he  had  seen. 
But  in  the  case  which  I  shall  quote  first,  this  sort  of  identification  was 
reinforced  by  the  percipient's  recognition  of  a  photograph  of  the  deceased. 
The  account,  taken  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  416,  comes  from 
Mr.  John  £.  Husbands,  of  Melbourne  House,  Town  Hall  Square, 
Grimsby. 

September  z$ik,  i886l 

Dear  Sir, — The  facts  are  simply  these.  I  was  sleeping  m  a  hotel  in 
Madeira  in  January  1885.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  The  windows 
were  open  and  the  bUnds  up.  I  felt  some  one  was  in  my  room.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-five,  dressed  in  flannels,  standing 
at  the  side  of  my  bed  and  pointing  with  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the 
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I  int  lyins-  1  lay  fo'  some  seconds  to  convince  myself  of  some  one 
beinc  really  tliere.  I  then  sal  up  and  looked  at  him.  1  saw  his  features  so 
piainlir  thai  1  recoKnised  them  in  a  photograph  which  was  shown  me  some 
day*  after.  I  asked  him  Kh.-ii  he  wanictl ;  he  did  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  and 
hand  acemed  to  tell  me  I  was  in  his  place.  As  he  did  not  answer,  1  simck 
out  al  him  with  my  fist  as  1  ^I  up,  but  did  not  reach  him,  and  as  1  was  going 
to  sptiug  nut  of  bed  he  slowly  vanished  through  the  door,  which  was  shut, 
Iwcping  hi*  cye»  upon  me  all  the  lime. 
^^  Cpan  inquiry  I  found  that  the  young  fellow  who  appeared  to  me  died  in 
I8mi  room  I  was  occupying.  .  .  .  John  E.  Husuands. 

f  •  The  fonowing  letters  are  from  Miss  Fslkner,  of  Church  Terrace, 
ffMbeidi,  who  was  resident  at  the  hotel  when  the  above  JnddeDi 
happened. 

OititirSH.  iBM. 

The  figure  that  .Mr.  Husbands  saw  white  in  Madeira  was  that  of  a  young 
fellow  who  died  unexpectedly  months  previously,  in  the  room  which  Mr, 
Hmbond*  was  occupying.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  H.  had  never  heard  of  him 
or  his  death.  He  told  me  the  story  the  morning  al^er  he  had  seen  the  l^gure, 
>ad  I  recognised  the  young  fellow  from  the  description.  It  impressed  me 
rety  much,  but  I  did  not  mention  ii  to  liim  or  any  one.  I  loitered  about  until 
I  heard  Mr.  Husbands  tell  the  same  tale  to  my  brother ;  we  left  Mr.  H.  and 
laid  mnultancously  "  He  bus  seen  M  i.  D.' 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  for  days ;  then  1  abruptly  showed  the 
phofograph.  .Mr.  Husbands  said  nl  once,  "That  is  the  young  fellow  who 
amMnmJ  to  tne  the  other  nighr,  but  he  was  dressed  dilTetcnily" — describing  a 
dim  be  often  wore—"  cricket  suit  (oi  tennis)  bsteucd  at  the  neck  with  sailor 
kMN."  I  muil  say  that  Mr.  Husbands  is  a  most  practical  man.  and  the  very 
Ian  one  would  expect  "  a  spirit "  to  visit.  K.  Falkker. 

OtMtr  aod.  (886. 

I  MichMe  you  photograph  and  an  extract  from  my  sister-in-law's  letter, 
•Wcfc  I  rtctived  this  morning,  as  it  will  verify  my  statement.  Mr.  Husbands 
sew  tiM  ftfttre  either  the  3rd  or  ^ih  of  February  1885. 

Tbt  people  who  had  occupied  tlie  room*  had  never  told  us  if  they  had  seen 
aaiytlltaiC,  *o  we  nuy  conclude  they  had  not  K.  Fai.Knek. 

The  toUowiag  is  Miu  Fallcner's  copy  of  the  passage  in  the  letter : — 

'You  will  Me  at  back  of  Mr.  du  F 's  photo  the  date  of  his  decease 

Uanaair  39'b.  1884];  and  if  you  recollect  'the  Motta  Marques' had  his  rooms 
bom  the  Fcbniary  tiU  ilie  May  or  June  of  1884,  then  Major  Money  at  the 
ceBunenceoeat  of  18S5  season.  Mr.  Htuband*  had  to  take  the  room  on 
Febnwiy  lad,  i88(,  as  his  was  wanted.  I  am  dear  on  all  this,  and  remember 
his  teUing  me  the  incident  when  he  came  to  see  my  baby." 

ftutney  ailds : — 

I   bare  receired  a  fiill  account  of  this  case,  vivA  vott,  from  both   Mr, 

Husbands  and  Miss  Falkner.    Tbey  are  both  thoroughly  practical,  and  as  far 

laiuai'wJ  as  possible  frem  a  superstitious  love  of  marvels ;  nor  had  they  any 

pfwiovi  interest  in  this  or  any  other  class  of  abnormal  experiences.     So  far 

TOU  II.  1  B 
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as  I  could  judge,  Mr.  Husbands'  view  of  himself  is  entirely  correct — ^that  he 
is  the  last  person  to  give  a  spurious  importance  to  anything  that  might  befull 
him,  or  to  allow  facts  to  be  distorted  by  imagination.  As  will  be  seen,  his 
account  of  his  vision  preceded  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  death  which 
had  occurred  in  the  room.  He  has  never  had  any  other  halludnation  of  the 
senses. 

Another  case  much  resembling  this,  but  in  which  the  evidence  for 
identification  of  the  figure  is  weaker,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Lewin,  in  ProeeediK^ 
S.P.R.,  vol  V.  p.  462. 

746  D.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  466.  In  the  foUomng 
case  it  is  possible  that  a  real  person  may  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
apparition,  but  the  details,  as  reported,  tell  strongly  against  this  view. 
The  account  is  given  by  Mrs.  Gierke,  68  Redcliflfe  Square,  S.W. 

1884. 

In  the  autunm  of  1872,  I  stayed  at  Sorrento  with  my  two  daughters,  and 
established  myself  for  some  months  at  the  Hotel  Columella,  which  stands  on 
the  high  road,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  My  suite  of  apartments  con- 
sisted of  a  large  drawing-room,  ante-room,  and  three  bedrooms  ;  it  was  shaped 
like  the  letter  U,  and  each  end  opened  on  a  large  terrace.  The  hotel  was 
kept  by  two  men,  Rafaelle  and  Angelo,  and  the  service  of  the  rooms  was  con- 
ducted by  their  wives,  a  family  arrangement  which  worked  harmoniously  for 
the  guests. 

On  the  evening  in  question  we  left  the  dining-room  before  the  tea  was 
finished,  anxious,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  enjoy  the  fi^shness  and  beauty 
of  the  terrace.  After  a  few  moments,  I  returned  to  my  bedroom  to  fetch  a 
candlestick  and  a  shawl,  and  so  much  disliked  going  that  I  loitered  un- 
reasonably after  I  said  I  would  go.  I  entered  the  ante-room  and  passed 
through  the  long  drawing-room,  its  porcelain  tiling  echoing  my  steps  with  a 
sharp  creak,  till  I  reached  my  bedroom  door.  One  side  of  the  door  stood  open ; 
it  was  a  doorway  divided  in  two,  or  as  the  French  say,  d  deux  daiUmts^  and  1 
resolved  not  to  close  it,  as  I  perceived  everything  had  been  put  in  order  for 
the  night 

I  got  my  shawl  and  my  candlestick,  and  was  preparing  to  return  through 
the  drawing-room,  when,  on  turning  towards  the  half-open  door,  I  saw  it  filled 
by  the  figure  of  an  old  woman.  She  stood  motionless,  silent,  immovable, 
framed  by  the  doorway,  with  an  expression  of  despairing  sadness,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  I  don't  know  why  I  was  fHghtened,  but  some  idea  of 
its  being  an  imbecile  or  mad  woman  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  in  an 
unreasoning  panic  I  turned  from  the  drawing-room  door,  with  its  melancfady 
figure,  and  fied  through  the  bedrooms  to  the  terrace.  My  daughter,  on  hearing 
of  my  fright,  returned  to  the  rooms,  but  all  was  in  its  wonted  stillness  ;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  next  morning  I  spoke  to  the  women  of  the  house  of  the  old  woman 
who  had  come  to  my  room,  as  I  thought  she  might  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  establishment,  and  they  were  dismayed  at  my  account  of  her,  and 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  one  answering  the  description  in  the  house.  I 
perceived  there  was  much  consternation  caused  by  my  narration,  but  paid  little 
attention  to  it  at  the  time. 
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A  foitnitcfai  afterwards  we  had  a  visit  from  the  parish  priest,  a  frinid  of  our 
kJudtord,  and  the  spiritual  adviser  of  ihe  bmily.  At  a  loss  for  conversation,  I 
■Inld  hiin  of  my  visitor,  who  arrived  punaually  at  &  o'clock,  "  /'ara  dei  dt/unti." 
r)be  padra  listened  (o  me  mih  the  greatest  gravity,  and  said,  after  a  pause  :— 

■  ^Madani,  you  have  accurately  described  the  old  mistress  of  ihis  house,  who 

■  Mnd,  lii  months  before  you  came,  in  the  room  over  yours.  The  people  of  the 
BBMel  have  been  already  with  me  about  it ;  it  has  caused  thetn  much  anxiety 
■■M  Jimi  ahouM  leave,  and  they  recognised  in  your  description  the  old  padrona, 
^^  Bb*  ««s  called." 

This  explained  to  me  various  presents  of  fniit  and  special  attentions  I  had 
e»«d.  Nothing  more  came  of  it,  and  1  saw  the  apparition  no  more.  In 
jT  walk)  we  looked  for  even  some  semblance  of  the  dress  in  which  the  woman 
sred,  but  ncv«r  saw  it.  Short  as  my  glance  towards  her  was,  I  could  have 
t  likeness  had  I  been  an  anist.  She  was  pale,  of  the  thick  pallor  of 
t,  oold  gnry  eyes,  straight  nose,  thick  bands  of  yellowish  grey  hair  crossing 
r  tofdiod  She  wore  a  lace  cap  with  the  border  closely  quilted  all  round,  a 
■"  vrchief  crossed  over  her  chest,  and  a  long  white  apron.  Her  face 
t  sxptcMionless,  but  lixed  and  sad.  1  could  not  think  she  had  any  know- 
B  of  whore  sh«  was,  or  who  stood  before  her,  and  certainly,  for  breaking 
_h  the  barrier  of  the  unseen,  it  was  a  most  objectless  visit 
'  I  ought  to  mention  ilui  1  had  no  knowledge  of  there  having  been  such  n 
■  la  existence  until  her  likeness  stood  at  my  bedroom  door. 

Katk  M.  Ci.ERKE. 

In  another  letter  Mrs.  Gierke  states  that  as  far  as  she  knew,  the  appan- 
■  had  not  been  teen  again,  but  that  Ihe  women  of  the  house  were  afraid 
vwtrJs  of  entcfing  her  room  alone.    She  adds  ;— 

Tlw  peculiarity  of  it  is  my  hteratly  describing  a  person  whom  t  had  never 
t  or  known  atwuL  Every  one  was  overwhelmed  by  the  portraiture,  even  a 
f  who  had  seen  the  old  n 


^Mr.  Pgdtnore  adds  the  following   Dot£s  of  an   interview  with  Mrs. 

Cftlfad  en  Mrs.  Clcrke  to-day.  She  told  me  ihat  she  had  never  believed  in 
(hotti  befofe,  and  now  believed  in  very  few  bcsidca  her  own.  She  was  quite 
Kuc  thai  the  ileicriptLon  she  gave  of  the  ligure  was  detailed  enough  to  be 
Roofnised.  Indeed,  the  dress  as  she  saw  it,  though  like  that  actually  worn 
bjr  the  oU  mistress,  was  not  a  common  one  in  the  district  Mrs,  Gierke  never 
(wane  at  all  tike  it  in  Italy.  When  she  uw  the  figure,  the  dress  struck  her 
n  bcinf  like  that  of  an  old  Irish  nurse  of  hers,  and  she  told  her  datighter  so, 
vfaeD  sbe  rejoined  them,  adding  that  Ihe  face  was  quite  unlike  the  nurse's. 
Hiss  Gierke  confirmed  this  statement  10  me. 

Mn.  Clcrke  admitted  that  it  unuld  have  been  quite  possible  for  the  figure 
'kch  ibe  saw,  had  it  been  thai  of  a  real  woman,  lu  have  escaped.  She  is, 
,  quite  conviiiced  that  she  saw  a  ghoct ;  partly  because  of  the  rc- 
\  pOftly  because  of  the  unreasonable  terror  which  leiicd  her  whoti 
ike  Mw  the  figure,  for  she  is  not  a  nervous  woman  namtally. 

Tbere  w«ie  no  noiici  or  other  ^sturbanccs  in  the  house  during  their  tuy- 

F.  P. 
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747  A.  The  next  case  (taken  from  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol  ▼!.  p.  27) 
is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  auditory  hallucination,  the  hearing  of  music, 
that  seems  to  occur  much  more  rarely  than  the  hearing  of  voices.  Some 
similar  cases — also  associated  with  deaths — were  published  in  Phantasm 
of  the  Living,  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  221  and  223.)  The  fact  that  the  sounds 
were  heard  collectively  suggests  at  first  sight  that  they  may  have  been 
real — an  explanation  which  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  exclude  in  auditory 
than  in  visual  cases.  But  the  whole  curcumstances,  when  closely  examined, 
make  this  explanation  an  extremely  unlikely  one. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  Miss  Home,  daughter  of  the 
percipient,  in  a  letter  to  which  Mrs.  Home's  signature  was  aftenrards 
added,  so  that  the  account,  though  written  in  the  third  person,  is  really 
a  first-hand  one. 

508  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  November  25/^,  1890. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  ago  now,  but  it  is  as  vividly  impressed  on  her 
memory,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  (in  a  self-contained  house),  which  was 
behind  the  drawing-room,  with  Jamie,  my  eldest  brother,  on  her  knee,  who 
was  then  a  baby  scarcely  two  years  old.  The  nurse  had  gone  out  for  the 
afternoon,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  except  the  maid  downstairs. 
The  doors  of  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  both  happened  to  be  open 
at  the  time.  All  at  once  she  heard  the  most  divine  music,  very  sad  and  sweet, 
which  lasted  for  about  two  minutes,  then  gradually  died  away.  My  brother 
jiunped  from  mamma's  knee,  exclaiming  **  Papa !  papa,**  and  ran  through  to 
the  drawing-room.  Mamma  felt  as  if  she  could  not  move  and  rang  the  bell 
for  the  servant,  whom  she  told  to  go  and  see  who  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
When  she  went  into  the  room,  she  found  my  brother  standing  beside  the  piano 
and  saying  *^No  papa!"  Why  the  child  should  have  exclaimed  these  words 
was  that  papa  was  very  musical,  and  used  often  to  go  straight  to  the  piano 
when  he  came  home.  Such  was  the  impression  on  manmia  that  she  noted  the 
time  to  a  minute^  and  six  weeks  after  she  received  a  letter  saying  her  sister  had 
died  at  the  Cape,  and  the  time  corresponded  exactly  to  the  minute  that  she 
had  heard  the  music.    I  may  tell  you  that  my  aunt  was  a  very  fine  musician. 

[Miss]  Emily  M.  Horns. 
(Signed)    December  nth,  1890.    [Mrs.]  Eliza  Horns. 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  Miss  Home  wrote : — 

Deumber  xxM,  1890. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  note,  which  mamma  took  at  the  time,  has  been  lost, 
though  she  had  it  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  event  occurred. 

The  name  of  my  aunt  was  Mary  Sophia  Ingles,  she  died  on  the  20Ch 
February  1861,  at  Durban,  Natal.  .  .  .  Mamma  bids  me  say  that  her  note 
corresponded  not  only  to  the  hour  but  to  the  minute  of  her  sister's  death. 

This  account  is  followed  in  the  same  Journal  by  another  case  of  a 
collective  hallucination  of  music  heard  a  few  hours  after  the  funeral  of 
a  musician. 

761  A.    The  following  case  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
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«bie  and  best  authenticated  instances  of  "haunting"  on  record,  although, 
U  will  be  seen,  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  appariiion  ia  incon- 
dusiTc.  The  case  was  fully  described  in  n  paper  entitled  '•  Record  of  a 
Haunted  Hnuse,"  by  Miss  R.  C.  Morton,  in  Proatdinss  S.P.R.,  voL  viii. 
pp.  31 1-333.  Besides  the  account  of  the  principal  percipient.  Miss  R.  C. 
Moiton.  the  paper  contains  independent  first-hand  statements  from  six 
other  vitoesses, — a  friend,  Miss  Campbell,  a  sister  and  brother  of  Mist 
Morton^  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  a  married  sister  who  visited  there, 
and  two  fonner  servants ;  also  plans  of  the  whole  house.  For  the  full 
dnaik  I  musi  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper :  I  have  space  here 
adiy  fw  sbbrcYiated  extracts  from  Miss  Morton's  accoant. 

An  account  of  the  case  first  came  into  my  hands  in  December  13S4, 
Uld  this  with  Miss  Morton's  letters  to  her  friend.  Miss  Campbell,  are 
the  eviien  written  records.  On  May  tst,  tS86,  I  called  upon  Captain 
MoRon  at  the  "  haunted  house,"  and  afterwards  visited  him  at  mtervals, 
and  look  notes  of  what  he  told  me.  I  also  saw  Miss  Morton  and  Miss 
E.  Morton,  and  the  two  former  servants  whose  accounts  are  given  in 
Mi«  Morton's  paper.  The  phenumena  as  seen  or  heard  by  all  the 
«iti>eiaes  were  very  uniform  in  character,  even  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  there  bad  been  no  prcviuus  communication  between  the  percipienii. 
Mill  Morton  is  a  lady  oi  scientific  training,  and  was  at  the  time  her 
t  was  wntten  (in  April,  1891)  preparing  to  be  a  physician.  The 
"Mofton"  is  substituted  for  the  real  family  name.  With  that 
OcTpliofi  ll:e  names  and  initials  are  the  true  ones. 

After  describing  the  house  and  garden.  Miss  Morton  proceeds; — 

It  was  built  about  the  year  1S60:  the  lint  occupant  was  Mr.  S.,an  An^o- 
ladtan.  who  lived  in  ii  for  about  sixteen  j-ears.  Durins  this  time,  in  the  month 
of  Anfusi,  year  uncertain,  he  lost  his  wife,  tn  whom  he  was  passionatdy 
■tsached,  and  lo  drown  his  ){rief  look  to  drinlanK.  About  two  years  later,  Mr 
Sk.  married  again.  His  second  wifit.  a  Miss  I.  H.,  was  in  hopes  of  curing  him 
of  hn  iatcmpcrate  habits,  but  instead  she  also  look  to  drinking,  and  their 
■arricd  bfc  was  embittered  b)-  constant  quarrels,  frequently  resulting  in  violent 
"^TT*  Th«  chief  lubiDCls  of  diapule  were  the  management  of  the  children 
(um  t*''*!  >nd  either  one  or  Cva  boys,  all  quite  young]  of  the  first  .Mrs.  S.,  and 
dM  powession  of  her  jewellery,  lo  preserve  which  for  her  children,  Mr.  S.  had 
tooM  nf  the  boards  in  the  small  front  silting-room  taken  up  by  a  IimsI  carpcmer 
Md  tba  lewcli  inserted  in  the  iccrpucle  so  formed.  Finally,  a  few  months 
Wtara  Mr.  S.'s  death,  on  July  IJth,  1876,  his  wife  separated  from  hitn  and 
TCM  to  liva  in  Clifton.  She  was  not  preseai  at  the  time  of  his  deaU^  not, 
aa  br  as  is  known,  was  she  ever  at  the  house  afierwardi.  She  died  on 
Se|Merabw  13rd.  187& 

AJber  Mr.  S.'s  deaili  the  house  was  bought  by  Mr.  L.,  an  elderly  gentleman. 
afao  died  nilwr  suddenly  within  six  months  of  going  into  it.  The  house  then 
pcaninw)  empty  (or  some  years—  probably  four. 

Dnnni  this  time  there  i*  no  direct  evidence  of  haunting,  but  when  inquiry 
«aa  nadt  laui  on  much  hcarS4y  evidence  was  brought  forward.  In  April 
lUi,  the  house  was  In  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ute  Mr.  L.  to  Captain 
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Morton,  and  it  is  during  his  tenancy  (not  yet  terminated)  that  the  appearances 
recorded  have  taken  place. 

The  family  consists  of  Captain  M.  himself;  his  wife,  who  is  a  great  invalid; 
neither  of  whom  saw  anything ;  a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  K.,  then  about 
twenty-six,  who  was  only  a  visitor  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  with,  but  more 
often  without,  her  husband;  four  unmarried  daughters,  myself,  then  aged 
nineteen,  who  was  the  chief  percipient  and  now  give  the  chief  account  of  the 
apparition ;  E.  Morton,  then  aged  eighteen ;  L.  and  M.  Morton,  then  fifteen 
and  thirteen  ;  two  sons,  one  of  sixteen,  who  was  absent  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  when  the  apparition  was  seen ;  the  other,  then  six  years  old. 

My  fsLther  took  the  house  in  March  1882,  none  of  us  having  then  heard  of 
anything  unusual  about  the  house.  We  moved  in  towards  the  end  of  April, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  June  that  I  first  saw  the  apparition. 

I  had  gone  up  to  my  room,  but  was  not  yet  in  bed,  when  I  heard  some  one 
at  the  door,  and  went  to  it,  thinking  it  might  be  my  mother.  On  opening  the 
door,  I  saw  no  one ;  but  on  going  a  few  steps  along  the  passage,  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  tall  lady,  dressed  in  black,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  After 
a  few  moments  she  descended  the  stairs,  and  I  followed  for  a  short  distance, 
feeling  curious  what  it  could  be.  I  had  only  a  small  piece  of  candle,  and  it 
suddenly  burnt  itself  out ;  and  being  unable  to  see  more,  I  went  back  to 
my  room. 

The  figure  was  that  of  a  tall  lady,  dressed  in  black  of  a  soft  woollen  material, 
judging  from  the  slight  sound  in  moving.  The  face  was  hidden  in  a  hand- 
kerchief held  in  the  right  hand.  This  is  all  I  noticed  then ;  but  on  further 
occasions,  when  I  was  able  to  observe  her  more  closely,  I  saw  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  and  a  little  of  the  hair  above.  Her  left  land 
was  nearly  hidden  by  her  sleeve  and  a  fold  of  her  dress.  As  she  held  it  down 
a  portion  of  a  widow's  cuff  was  visible  on  both  wrists,  so  that  the  whole  im- 
pression was  that  of  a  lady  in  widow's  weeds.  There  was  no  cap  on  the  head 
but  a  general  effect  of  blackness  suggests  a  bonnet,  with  long  veil  or  a  hood. 

During  the  next  two  years — from  1882  to  1884— I  saw  the  figiire  about 
half-a-dozen  times  ;  at  first  at  long  intervals,  and  afterwards  at  shoiter,  but  I 
only  mentioned  these  appearances  to  one  friend,  who  did  not  speak  of  them  to 
any  one.  During  this  period,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  were  only  three  appear- 
ances to  any  one  else. 

1.  In  the  summer  of  1882  to  my  sister,  Mrs.  K.,  when  the  figore  was  thou^t 
to  be  that  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy  who  had  called  at  the  house,  and  no  fur^ 
curiosity  was  aroused.  She  was  coming  down  the  stairs  rather  late  for  diimer 
at  6.30,  it  being  then  quite  light,  when  she  saw  the  figure  cross  the  hall  in  front 
of  her,  and  pass  into  the  drawing-room.  She  then  asked  the  rest  of  us^  already 
seated  at  dinner,  "  Who  was  that  Sister  of  Mercy  whom  I  have  just  seen  gdng 
into  the  drawing-room?"  She  was  told  there  was  no  such  person,  and  a 
servant  was  sent  to  look  ;  but  the  drawing-room  was  empty,  and  she  was  sure 
no  one  had  come  in.  Mrs.  K.  persisted  that  she  had  seen  a  tall  figure  in  black, 
with  some  white  about  it ;  but  nothing  further  was  thought  of  the  matter. 

2.  In  the  autumn  of  1883  it  was  seen  by  the  housemaid  about  10  P.M.,  she 
declaring  that  some  one  had  got  into  the  house,  her  description  agreeing  fairly 
with  what  I  had  seen  ;  but  as  on  searching  no  one  was  found,  her  story  received 
no  credit. 

3.  On  or  about  December  i8th,  1883,  it  was  seen  in  the  drawing-room  by 
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■y  brother  and  attother  little  boy.  They  were  playing  outside  on  (be  terrace 
vbcn  ibey  mw  the  ti^ure  in  the  drawing-room  clo&e  10  the  windaw,  otid  ran  in 
to  M*  wbo  it  could  be  that  was  crying  so  bitterly.  They  found  no  one  in 
[b*  dnviag.nmm,  and  the  parlour-maid  told  them  that  no  one  had  come  into 

dMbOUM. 

After  llM  first  time,  I  followed  the  (ij^re  sei'erfti  times  downstairs  into  the 
dnviog-raam,  where  she  remained  a  variable  lime,  f^nerally  standing  to  the 
n(bl  hand  side  of  the  bow  window.  From  the  drawing-room  she  went  along 
(he  passage  towards  the  garden  door,  where  she  always  disappeared. 

the  first  time  I  spoke  to  her  was  on  Jantiary  29th,  1884-  "  I  opened  the 
diawut|[-ri>om  door  softly  and  went  in,  standing  JQSt  by  it.  She  came  in  past 
ne  and  waikcd  to  the  sofa  and  stood  still  there,  so  I  went  up  to  her  and  asked 
ktt  H  I  could  help  her.  She  moved,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  speak, 
bal  >he  only  gave  a  slight  gasp  and  moved  towards  the  door.  Just  by  the  door 
1  ipoke  to  her  again,  but  she  seemed  as  if  she  were  quite  unable  to  speak.  She 
walked  into  the  hall,  then  by  the  side  door  she  seemed  10  disappear  as  before.* 
«jaated  from  b  letter  written  on  January  31st.)  In  May  and  June,  1884,  1 
ined  tone  experiments,  fasienini;  strings  with  marine  glue  across  the  stairs  at 
dAtreiti  heiglH*  from  the  ground— of  which  I  give  a  more  detailed  account 
hieron. 

I  aho  attempted  10  touch  her,  but  she  always  eluded  me.  It  was  not  that 
there  was  nothing  there  to  touch,  but  that  she  always  seemed  to  be  b*yimd 
BM,  ud  if  followed  into  a  comer,  simply  disappeared. 

Daring  these  two  years  the  only  neistt  I  heard  were  those  of  slight  pushes 
a(MU4  my  bedroom  door,  accompanied  by  footsteps  ;  and  if  I  looked  out  on 
hearing  these  sounds,  I  inv.-iriably  saw  the  figure.  "  Her  footstep  is  very  tight, 
JO*  txa  hardly  hear  ti,  except  on  the  linoltiim.  and  then  only  like  a  person 
—Iking  softly  with  thin  boots  on,"  (Letieron  January  3151, 1884.)  Theappear- 
aace*  dnnng  the  next  two  months—July  and  August,  i884~becamc  much  more 
ftnjiaoil ;  indeed  they  were  then  at  their  maximum,  from  which  time  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  decreased,  until  now  they  seem  10  have  ceased. 

Of  these  two  months  I  have  a  short  record  in  a  set  of  journal  letters  written 
M  ibc  line  to  a  friend.  On  July  itst  1  find  the  following  account,  **  1  H-ent 
aw  the  drawinK-room,  where  my  father  and  sisters  were  sitting,  about  nine  in 
the  ewennig,  and  tat  down  on  a  rouch  close  to  the  bow  window.  A  few  mtnutea 
after,  as  I  lai  reading,  I  saw  the  figure  come  in  at  the  open  door,  cross  the 
■von  and  take  up  a  position  dose  behind  the  couch  where  I  wm.  I  was 
awaniabed  that  no  one  else  in  the  room  saw  her,  as  she  was  so  very  distinct  to 
BM^  My  ycoagest  brother,  who  had  before  seen  her.  was  not  in  the  room. 
S^  iloott  behind  the  couch  for  about  half-an-hour.  and  then  as  usual  walked 
IB  the  door.  I  went  after  her.  on  the  excuse  uf  gelling  a  book,  and  taw  her 
pase  akwg  the  ball,  imtil  she  came  to  the  garden  door,  where  she  disappeared. 
I  spoke  la  her  at  *!ie  passed  the  foot  of  the  stain,  but  the  did  not  answer, 
tKhoegb  a*  before  she  stopped  and  seemed  as  though  fh<mtto  speak."  On 
joly  31st,  some  time  after  I  had  gone  up  to  bed,  my  i«cund  sister  E.,  who  had 
lenBtned  dowitstairs  talking  in  anoibcr  sistet's  room,  came  to  me  saying  that 
tome  me  bad-  passed  her  on  ihe  stairs.  I  tried  then  to  persuade  her  that  it 
«■•  aiM  c<  the  servants,  but  next  morning  found  it  could  not  hare  been  so,  as 
tmm  of  tben  had  been  oui  of  their  room*  at  that  hour,  and  E.'s  more  detailed 
B  tallied  with  what  I  bad  already  seen. 
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On  the  night  of  August  ist,  I  again  saw  the  figure.  I  heard  the  footsteps 
outside  on  the  landing  about  2  A.M.  I  got  up  at  once,  and  went  outside. 
She  was  then  at  the  end  of  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  with  her  side 
view  towards  me.  She  stood  there  some  minutes,  then  went  downstairs, 
stopping  again  when  she  reached  the  hall  below.  I  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  and  she  went  in,  walked  across  the  room  to  the  couch  in  the  bow  window, 
stayed  there  a  little,  then  came  out  of  the  room,  went  along  the  passage, 
and  disappeared  by  the  garden  door.  I  spoke  to  her  again,  but  she  did  not 
answer. 

On  the  night  of  August  2nd  the  footsteps  were  heard  by  my  three  sisters 
and  by  the  cook,  all  of  whom  slept  on  the  top  landing — also  by  my  married 
sister,  Mrs.  K.,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  floor  below.  They  all  said  the  next 
morning  that  they  had  heard  them  very  plainly  pass  and  repass  their  doors 
The  cook  was  a  middle-aged  and  very  sensible  person  ;  on  my  asking  her  the 
following  morning  if  any  of  the  servants  had  been  out  of  their  rooms  the  night 
before,  after  coming  up  to  bed,  she  told  me  that  she  had  heard  these  footsteps 
before,  and  that  she  had  seen  the  figure  on  the  stairs  one  night  when  going 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  hot  water  after  the  servants  had  come  up  to  bed. 
She  described  it  as  a  lady  in  widow's  dress,  tall  and  slight,  with  her  face  hidden 
in  a  handkerchief  held  in  her  right  hand.  Unfortunately  we  have  since  lost 
sight  of  this  servant ;  she  left  us  about  a  year  afterwards  on  her  mother's  death, 
and  we  cannot  now  trace  her.  She  also  saw  the  figure  outside  the  kitchen 
windows  on  the  terrace-walk,  she  herself  being  in  the  kitchen ;  it  was  then 
about  eleven  in  the  morning,  but  having  no  note  of  the  occurrence,  I  cannot 
now  remember  whether  this  appearance  was  subsequent  to  the  one  above 
mentioned. 

These  footsteps  are  very  characteristic,  and  are  not  at  all  like  those  of  any 
of  the  people  in  the  house ;  they  are  soft  and  rather  slow,  though  decided  and 
even.  My  sisters  would  not  go  out  on  the  landing  after  hearing  them  pass, 
nor  would  the  servants,  but  each  time  when  I  have  gone  out  after  hearing  them, 
I  have  seen  the  figure  there. 

On  August  5th  I  told  my  father  about  her  and  what  we  had  seen  and  heard. 
He  was  much  astonished,  not  having  seen  or  heard  anything  himself  at  that 
time — neither  then  had  my  mother,  but  she  is  slightly  deaf,  and  is  an  invalid. 
He  made  inquiries  of  the  landlord  (who  then  lived  close  by)  as  to  whether  he 
knew  of  anything  unusual  about  the  house,  as  he  had  himself  lived  in  it  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  replied  that  he  had  only  been  there  for  three  months,  and 
had  never  seen  anything  unusual.  .  .  . 

On  the  evening  of  August  nth  we  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with 
the  gas  lit  but  the  shutters  not  shut,  the  light  outside  getting  dusk,  my  brothers 
and  a  friend  having  just  given  up  tennis,  finding  it  too  dark  ;  my  eldest  sister, 
Mrs.  K.,  and  myself  both  saw  the  figure  on  the  balcony  outside,  looking  in  at 
the  window.  She  stood  there  some  minutes,  then  walked  to  the  end  and  back 
a^in,  after  which  she  seemed  to  disappear.  She  soon  after  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  when  I  saw  her,  but  my  sister  did  not  The  same  evening 
my  sister  E.  saw  her  on  the  stairs  as  she  came  out  of  a  room  on  the  upper 
landing. 

The  following  evening,  August  12th,  while  coming  up  the  garden,  I  walked 
towards  the  orchard,  when  I  saw  the  figure  cross  the  orchard,  go  along  the 
carriage  drive  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in  at  the  open  side  door,  across  the 
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hall  and  into  the  drawing-room,  I  following.  She  crossed  the  drawing-room 
and  took  up  her  usual  position  behind  the  couch  in  the  bow  window.  My 
father  came  in  soon  after,  and  I  told  him  she  was  there.  He  could  not  see  the 
figure,  but  went  up  to  where  I  showed  him  she  was.  She  then  went  swiftly 
round  behind  him,  across  the  room,  out  of  the  door,  and  along  the  hall, 
disappearing  as  usual  near  the  garden  door,  we  both  following  her.  We 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  having  first  to  unlock  the  garden  door,  which  my 
father  had  locked  as  he  came  through,  but  saw  nothing  of  her. 

On  August  1 2th,  about  8  p.m.,  and  still  quite  light,  my  sister  £.  was  singing 
in  the  back  drawing-room.  I  heard  her  stop  abrupdy,  come  out  into  the  hall, 
and  call  me.  She  said  she  had  seen  the  figure  in  the  drawing-room  close 
behind  her  as  she  sat  at  the  piano.  I  went  back  into  the  room  with  her  and 
saw  the  figure  in  the  bow  window  in  her  usual  place.  I  spoke  to  her  several 
times,  but  had  no  answer.  She  stood  there  for  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  then  went  across  the  room  to  the  door,  and  along  the  passage, 
disappearing  in  the  same  place  by  the  garden  door. 

My  sister  M.  then  came  in  from  the  garden,  saying  she  had  seen  her 
coming  up  the  kitchen  steps  outside.  We  all  three  then  went  out  into  the 
garden,  when  Mrs.  K.  calleid  out  from  a  window  on  the  first  storey  that  she  had 
just  seen  her  pass  across  the  lawn  in  front  and  along  the  carriage  drive  towards 
the  orchard.  This  evening,  then,  altogether  four  people  saw  her.  My  father 
was  then  away,  and  my  youngest  brother  was  out. 

On  the  morning  of  August  14th  the  parlour-maid  saw  her  in  the  dining- 
room,  about  8.50  A.M.,  having  gone  into  the  room  to  open  the  shutters.  The 
room  is  very  sunny,  and  even  with  all  the  shutters  closed  it  is  quite  light,  the 
shutters  not  fitting  well,  and  letting  sunlight  through  the  cracks.  She  had 
opened  one  shutter,  when,  on  turning  round,  she  saw  the  figure  cross  the  room. 
We  were  all  on  the  look-out  for  her  that  evening,  but  saw  nothing ;  in  feet, 
whenever  we  had  made  arrangements  to  watch,  and  were  especially  expecting 
her,  we  never  saw  anything.  This  servant,  who  afterwards  married,  was  inter- 
viewed by  Mr.  Myers  at  her  own  house.  .  .  . 

On  August  19th  we  all  went  to  the  seaside,  and  were  away  a  month,  leaving 
three  servants  in  the  house. 

When  we  came  back  they  said  that  they  had  heard  footsteps  and  noises 
frequently,  but  as  the  stair-carpets  were  up  part  of  the  time  and  the  house  was 
empty,  many  of  these  noises  were  doubtless  due  to  natural  causes,  though  by 
them  attributed  to  the  figure. 

The  cook  also  spoke  of  seeing  the  figure  in  the  garden,  standing  by  a  stone 
vase  on  the  lawn  behind  the  house. 

During  the  rest  of  that  year  and  the  following,  1885,  the  apparition  was 
frequently  seen  through  each  year,  especially  during  July,  August,  and 
September.  In  these  months  the  three  deaths  took  place,  viz. : — Mr.  S.,  on 
July  14th,  1876;  the  first  Mrs.  S.  in  August,  and  the  second  Mrs.  S.  on 
September  23rd. 

The  apparitions  were  of  exactly  the  same  type,  seen  in  the  same  places  and 
by  the  same  people,  at  varying  intervals. 

The  footsteps  continued,  and  were  heard  by  several  visitors  and  new 
servants  who  had  taken  the  places  of  those  who  had  left,  as  well  as  by  myself^ 
four  sisters  and  brother ;  in  all  by  about  twenty  people,  many  of  them  not 
having  previously  heard  of  the  apparition  or  sounds. 
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Other  sounds^Mrere  also  heard  in  addition  which  seemed  gradually  to  increase 
in  intensity.  They  consisted  of  walking  up  and  down  on  the  second-floor 
landing,  of  bumps  against  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms,  and  of  the  handles  of  tbe 
doors  turning.  .  .  . 

During  this  year,  at  Mr.  Myers's  suggestion,  I  kept  a  photographic  camera 
constantly  ready  to  try  to  photograph  the  figure,  but  on  the  few  occasions  I 
was  able  to  do  so,  I  got  no  result ;  at  night,  usually  only  by  candle-light,  a 
long  exposure  would  be  necessary  for  so  dark  a  figure,  and  this  I  could  not 
obtain.  I  also  tried  to  communicate  with  the  figure,  constantly  speaking  to 
it  and  asking  it  to  make  signs,  if  not  able  to  speak,  but  with  no  result.  I  also 
tried  especially  to  touch  her,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  cornering  her,  as  I  did 
once  or  twice,  she  disappeared. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1886),  Mrs.  Twining,  our  regular 
charwoman,  saw  the  figure,  while  waiting  in  the  hall  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  stairs,  for  her  payment.  Until  it  suddenly  vanished  from  her  sight, 
as  no  real  figure  could  have  done,  she  thought  it  was  a  lady  visitor  who  had 
mistaken  her  way.  Mr.  Myers  interviewed  her  on  December  29th,  1889,  and 
has  her  separate  account. 

On  one  night  in  July  1886  (my  father  and  I  being  away  from  home),  my 
mother  and  her  maid  heard  a  loud  noise  in  an  unoccupied  room  over  their 
heads.    They  went  up,  but  seeing  nothing  and  the  noise  ceasing,  they  went 
back  to  my  mother's  room  on  the  first  storey.    They  then  heard  loud  noises  from 
the  morning-room  on  the  ground  floor.    They  then  went  half-way  downstairs, 
when  they  saw  a  bright  light  in  the  hall  beneath.    Being  alarmed,  they  w«it 
up  to  my  sister  £.,  who  then  came  down,  and  they  all  three  examined  the 
doors,  windows,  &c.,  and  found  them  all  fastened  as  usuaL    My  mother  and 
her  maid  then  went  to  bed.     My  sister  £.  went  up  to  her  room  on  the  second 
storey,  but  as  she  passed  the  room  where  my  two  sisters  L.  and  M.  were 
sleeping,  they  opened  their  door  to  say  that  they  had  heard  noises,  and  also 
seen  what  they  described  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  candle  or  hand 
visible,  cross  the  room  diagonally  from  comer  to  door.    Two  of  the  maids 
opened  the  doors  of  their  two  bedrooms,  and  said  that  they  had  also  heard 
noises  ;  they  all  five  stood  at  their  doors  with  their  lighted  candles  for  some 
little  time.    They  all  heard  steps  walking  up  and  down  the  landing  between 
them ;  as  they  passed  they  felt  a  sensation  which  they  described  as  ''a  cold 
wind,"  though  their  candles  were  not  blown  about.    They  saw  nothing.    The 
steps  then  descended  the  stairs,  re-ascended,  again  descended,  and  did  not 
return. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  autumn  we  heard  traditions  of  earlier 
haunting,  though,  unfortunately,  in  no  case  were  we  able  to  get  a  first-hand 
account.  .  .  . 

We  also  now  heard  from  a  carpenter  who  had  done  jobs  in  the  house  in 
Mrs.  S.'s  time,  that  Mrs.  S.  had  wished  to  possess  herself  of  the  first  Mrs.  S.'s 
jewels.  Her  husband  had  called  him  in  to  make  a  receptacle  under  the  boards 
in  the  morning-room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  which  receptacle  he  placed  the 
jewels,  and  then  had  it  nailed  down  and  the  carpet  replaced.  The  carpenter 
showed  us  the  place.  My  father  made  him  take  up  the  boards  ;  die  receptacle 
was  there,  but  empty.  .  .  . 

During  the  next  two  years,  1887  to  1889,  the  figure  was  very  seldom  seen, 
though  footsteps  were  heard  ;  the  louder  noises  had  gradually  ceased.    From 
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1889  to  the  present,  1891,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  (rgure  has  not  been  ^een  at  all ; 
the  lifter  feoliteps  lasted  a  little  longer,  but  even  they  have  now  ceased.  The 
ngsre  became  nrnch  less  substantial  on  its  later  appeamnces.  Up  to  about 
18S6  ii  was  M>  solid  and  life-ltke  thai  it  was  oficn  mistaken  for  a  teal  person. 

Hfa  piduaJty  became  less  distinct.    At  all  times  it  intercepted  the  light ;  we 

Hptve  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if  it  cast  a  shadow. 

^  Proeft  of  ImntattrittUty. 

I.  1  have  several  times  fastened  6ne  strings  across  the  stairs  at  various 
height!  before  going  to  bed,  but  after  all  others  have  gone  up  to  their  rooms. 
Thme  vere  fastened  in  the  following  nay :  I  made  small  pellets  of  marine  glue, 
inio  which  1  inserted  the  ends  of  the  cord,  then  stuck  one  pellet  lightly  against 
tht  sail  and  the  other  to  the  banister,  the  string  being  thus  stretched  across 
the  Ma^  They  were  knocked  down  by  a  ver>'  slight  touch,  and  yet  would 
imM  be  Gelt  by  any  one  passing  up  or  down  the  stairs,  and  by  candle-light  could 
not  be  seen  from  below.  They  weie  put  at  vanous  heights  from  the  gn»ind 
ftwn  in  inches  to  tbe  height  of  the  banisters,  about  three  feet.  1  have  twice 
u  least  seen  tbe  ti^fure  pass  through  the  cords,  leaving  them  intact. 

3.  Tha  sudden  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  figure,  while  still  in  Aill 
vWw. 

>  The  impossibility  of  touching  the  figure.  1  hai-e  repeatedly  followed  it 
into  a  comer,  when  it  disappeared,  and  have  tried  to  suddenly  poancc  upon  it, 
bat  have  never  succeeded  in  touching  it  or  getting  my  hand  up  to  it,  the 
fifnre  eluding  my  touch, 

4.  It  has  appeared  m  a  room  with  the  doors  shut. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  figure  was  not  called  up  by  a  desire  to  see  it,  for 
oe  every  occasion  when  wc  had  made  special  arrangements  to  watch  for  it, 
■•  never  taw  It.  On  several  occasions  we  have  sat  up  at  night  hoping  to  see 
it.  but  in  vain,— my  father,  with  my  brother -in -law.  myself  with  a  friend  ihre« 
w  four  Ihnesi  an  aunt  and  myself  twice,  and  my  sisters  with  friends  more  than 
ooca ;  but  on  none  of  these  occasions  was  anything  seen.  Nor  have  the 
appcannces  been  seen  after  we  have  bcea  talking  or  thinking  much  of  the 

The  figure  has  been  connected  with  the  second  Mrs.  S. ;  the  grounds  for 
which  are  -.— 

I.  Tbe  complete  history  of  (he  house  is  known,  and  if  we  are  to  conned 
the  figure  with  any  of  tbe  previous  occupants,  she  is  Ibe  only  person  who  in 
^y  way  re»cniblcd  ikc  figure. 

3.  Tba  widow'*  garb  cicludci  the  tint  Mrs.  S. 

>  Ahbough  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  second  Mra.  S.,  several  peopk 
who  km4  known  her  identiAed  hei  fiom  our  description.  On  being  shown  a 
|»hato-aIbum  containing  a  number  of  portraits,  1  picked  out  one  of  her  sister 
as  betag  moti  like  ihat  of  the  figure,  and  was  afterwards  told  that  the  sisters 
w«Tv  moch  alike 

4.  Her  step-daughter  and  others  told  us  that  she  especially  used  the  front 
dnwit^-rocMii  m  which  she  continually  appeaied.  and  that  her  habitual  seat 
■as  on  a  cnucb  placed  in  a  uniilar  position  to  ours. 

J.  Tbe  figure  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  house,  none  nf  the  perd- 
pMBta  baviDg  s«en  ii  anywhere  else,  nor  had  any  other  hailuci nation. 

la  writing  tba  above  account,  my  memory  of  the  occurrences  bu  been 
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largely  assisted  by  reference  to  a  set  of  journal  letters  written  [to  Miss 
Campbell]  at  the  time,  and  by  notes  of  interviews  held  by  Mr.  Myers  with  my 
father  and  various  members  of  our  family.  R.  C.  MoRTON. 

Of  the  accounts  given  by  the  other  witnesses,  I  quote  only  part  of 
Miss  Campbell's  statement,  as  follows : — 

77  Chesterton  Road,  North  Kensington.  W., 

March  31^/,  1892. 

...  On  the  night  on  which  Miss  Morton  first  spoke  to  the  figure,  as  stated 
in  her  account,  I  myself  saw  her  telepathically.  I  was  in  my  room  (I  was  then 
residing  in  the  North  of  England,  quite  one  hundred  miles  away  from  Miss 
Morton's  home),  preparing  for  bed,  between  twelve  and  half-past,  when  I 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  standing  close  by  the  door  of  the  housemaid's  cupboard, 
so  facing  the  short  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  top  landing.  Coming  down 
these  stairs,  I  saw  the  figure,  exactly  as  described,  and  about  two  steps  behind 
Miss  Morton  herself,  with  a  dressing-gown  thrown  loosely  round  her,  and 
carrying  a  candle  in  her  hand.  A  loud  noise  in  the  room  overhead  recalled 
me  to  my  surroundings,  and  although  I  tried  for  some  time  I  could  not  resume 
the  impression.  The  black  dress,  dark  head-gear,  widow's  cufis  and  hand- 
kerchief were  plainly  visible,  though  the  details  of  them  were  not  given  me  by 
Miss  Morton  till  afterwards,  when  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  not  seen  the 
apparition  on  that  night.  (Signed)       Catherine  M.  Campbell. 

To  this  account  Miss  Morton  adds : — 

Miss  Campbell  was  the  friend  to  whom  I  first  spoke  of  the  apparition.  She 
suggested  to  me  that  when  next  I  saw  her  I  should  speak  ;  but  of  course  she 
had  no  idea  when  this  would  be.  She  wrote  an  account  to  me  the  next  day  of 
what  she  had  seen,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  seen  the  figure  that  night ;  but 
naturally  did  not  know  that  I  had  done  so,  until  she  received  my  reply.  Miss 
Campbell  asks  me  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  vision  she  has  had,  veridical  or 
otherwise. 

761  B.  In  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol  vi.  p.  146,  November  1893,  an 
account  was  given  by  Miss  M.  W.  Scott,  of  Lessudden  House,  St. 
Boswell's,  Roxburghshire,  of  an  apparition  seen  several  times  by  herself^ 
and  occasionally  by  others,  on  a  country  road  near  her  home.  Her  first 
experience  was  in  May  1892,  when,  walking  down  a  short  incline  on  her 
way  home,  she  saw  a  tall  man-  dressed  in  black  a  few  yards  in  front  of  her. 
He  turned  a  comer  of  the  road,  being  still  in  view  of  her,  and  there 
suddenly  disappeared.  On  following  him  round  the  comer,  Miss  Scott 
found  a  sister  of  hers,  also  on  her  way  home,  who  had  just  seen  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  black,  whom  she  took  for  a  clergyman,  coming  to  meet  her  on 
the  road.  She  looked  away  for  a  moment,  and  on  looking  towards  him 
again  could  see  no  one  anywhere  near.  Miss  Scott  on  overtaking  her 
found  her  looking  up  and  down  the  road  and  into  the  fields  in  much 
bewilderment.  It  appeared  that  they  had  not  seen  the  man  at  exacdy 
the  same  moment  nor  in  exactly  the  same  place,  but  from  their  description 
of  the  surroundings  it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  a  real 
person,  who  had  contrived  to  get  away  unnoticed. 
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In  Julj  of  the  same  ycat  at  about  the  same  place,  Miss  Scott,  walking 
■m'nb  asottaer  of  her  sisters,  saw  a  dark  figure  approaching  them,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  long  coat,  gaiters  and  knee-breeches,  a  wide  white  cravat 
and  low-crowned  hat ;  the  sister  also  saw  the  upper  part  of  the  figure, 
whidi  Memed  to  fade  away  into  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  they 
looked  at  it 

Again,  in  June  18931  talking  alone  on  the  road  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Scott  Mw  a  dark  figure  some  way  in  front,  which  she  recognised  as  the 
ap(>mtiOQ  when  she  got  nearer  to  it.  She  made  a  determined  effort 
10  overtake  it,  but  could  not  get  nearer  than  a  few  yards,  as  it  then 
teemed  to  float  or  skim  away.  At  length,  however,  it  stopped,  turned 
round  and  faced  her ;  then  moved  on  a  few  steps,  and  turned  and  looked 
bade  again,  finally  fading  from  her  view  by  a  hedge.  She  was  able  to 
notice  fully  the  details  of  the  dress, — knee-breeches,  black  silk  stock- 
ings and  shoe-buckles, — like  the  diess  of  Scottish  clergymen  about  a 
centuiy  ago. 

I'he  apparition  was  also  said  to  have  been  seen  at  different  times  by 
■omc  children  and  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  of  this  no 
first-hand  accounts  were  forLhcoming.  There  was  also  a  legend  that  a 
child  had  been  murdered  close  by  ;  "  but,"  Miss  Scoit  wrote,  "  this  fact  is 
quite  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood," 
and  II  wems  not  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  to  account  for  the  ghost. 

We  received  later  several  other  accounts  of  a  similar  apparition  having 
ben  seen  by  vanous  jiersons  at  different  times  in  the  same  place ;  and  in 
mt  Javntal  S-P.K,,  vol.  ix.  pp.  199-306,  all  the  further  evidence  on  the 
nib}ect  that  had  reached  us  up  to  that  date  (October  1900)  was  printed. 
I  {KQcced  to  quote  some  of  this. 

Mua  Louisa  Scott — the  sister  who  shared  Misa  M.  W.  Scott's  first 
expencnce— wrote  as  follows ; — 

Lu>l.'l>T>EN  KuUU,  &T.  bMi.VKU.  a.  A%f^l  nth,  iB^. 

...  A  young  lady,  who  is  a  governess  in  this  neigh bonrhnod,  told  irw  this 
aftcTBoon  of  a  meeiinR  she  had  had  with  [th«  ghost]  this  spring.  She  was 
monnBg  home  along  the  haunted  rnad  at  about  a  quatier-pitsi  four  in  (he 
aftwnooo,  when  she  wu  attracted  by  seeing  in  from  of  her  a  miher  tail  old 
man,  drcMcd  in  a  long  Uack  cloak,  with  one  cipc  which  came  to  a  Utile 
below  hb  thimlders ;  his  hat,  as  on  the  occasions  when  my  listers  and  I  ww 
hifB,waa  tow-cnwned.  and  the  brim  slouched  over  hit  eye*.  My  informant 
wma  mach  istarestcd  in  this  peculiar.lookinti  person,  and  did  not  take  her 
erea  off  him,  whilst  she  watched  him  walk  backward  and  forward  faeiween 
the  turn  of  tbe  road  and  a  heap  of  nones  about  a  hundred  yards  lower 
down ;  be  i«pcalcd  this  six  times,  the  last  time  stopping  as  if  he  were 
ipeakiiiff  to  a  man  who  wu  cutting  th«  hedge  at  the  time.  What  strurk 
M«H  Irvtne  a*  peculiar  u-ai  that  the  man  who  was  hedge-cuiting  did  not 
look  round,  and  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  other's  presence.  Mi** 
Irvine  walked  on.  and  was  going  to  pas*  the  old  man,  when,  to  her  aslonish- 
msat.  be  vanished  when  ihe  was  only  about  three  yards  Irom  him.  .  .  . 
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Miss  Irvine  sent  soon  after  her  own  account  of  her  experience.     By  an 

unfortunate  accident,  the  first  sheet  of  her  letter  was  lost ;  but  the  latter 

part  is  as  follows : — 

Greycrook,  St.  Boswell's,  Roxburgmshuie. 

This  seemed  to  me  stranger  than  ever  and  I  wondered  what  I  had  seen,  for 
he  was  nowhere  in  the  field.  On  returning  home  I  described  the  old  gentl^ 
man  to  some  friends  who  were  likely  to  know  if  a  person  answering  my  descrip- 
tion lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  told,  "  No."  He  was  dressed  rather 
like  a  clergyman,  wore  a  long  black  cloak  with  cape  and  slouched  hat,  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  bdbre, 
though  I  had  frequently  walked  the  same  road  and  at  all  hours.  This  happened 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    I  have  not  again  seen  him.  .  .  . 

Mary  Blamire  Irvine. 

In  August  1898,  Miss  M.  W.  Scott  wrote  that  about  a  fortnight  eailier, 
when  coming  down  the  "  haunted  "  road  in  the  dusk,  she  had  heard  foot- 
steps walking  beside  her,  but  could  see  nothing.  She  had  also  seen  the 
apparition  again  in  the  spring  of  1897.  She  described  this  in  December 
1899,  as  follows : — 

.  .  .  My  sister  and  myself  were  paying  an  afternoon  visit  at  a  friend's  house 
situated  near  the  haunted  road,  and  having  rather  overstayed  our  time,  the 
dusk  was  just  beginning  to  fall  .  .  . ;  it  being  then  suggested  that  we  should 
take  a  shorter  cut  home,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  permission  to  walk 
through  the  park  and  wood  which  open  out  of  and  enter  the  evil-r^mted  road. 
Upon  coming  to  the  end  of  the  park,  there  is  a  small  gate  and  narrow 
pathway,  separated  from  the  road  by  a  hedge  and  some  trees ;  the  ^ace 
between  being  only  a  few  yards,  a  pedestrian  on  the  other  side  is  distinctly 
visible.  At  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  again,  there  is  another  gate,  ^Riiich 
[leads  to]  the  small  incline  and  angle  of  the  road,  and,  looking  either  way, 
the  whole  expanse  is  clearly  defined.  Just  about  this  time  we  had  nothing 
supernatural  in  our  thoughts  and  were  talking  and  laughing  gaily  together. 
Suddenly  .  .  .  our  conversation  seemed  gradually  to  cease,  for  when  we  were 
quite  half-way  down  the  wood,  I  noticed  a  man's  figure  walking  alongside 
of  me  between  the  hedge  on  the  other  side,  which,  either  real  or  unreal,  I  was 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of.  ...  In  a  moment  I  recognised  the  ghastly 
features  of  the  apparition.  I  cannot  tell  how  he  was  clothed,  or  if  he  wore  a 
hat ;  my  eyes  seemed  fixed  only  on  the  profile  from  just  below  the  forehead 
Instinctively  I  felt  he  moved  beside  me,  but  heard  no  sound  or  footsteps  of 
any  kind.  My  sister  saw  nothing,  and  not  being  equal  to  the  occasion,  I 
made  no  remark,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  boundary,  then 
exclaimed  in  French,  ^^  LhommeV^  At  that  moment  the  g^ost  must  have 
vanished,  for  when  we  opened  the  gate  to  pass  through  not  a  living  soul 
was  there ;  had  it  been  a  person  of  either  sex,  we  were  perfectly  certain  to 
have  met.  It  was  very  strange  my  companion  should  perceive  nothing 
imusual,  though  she  remarked  about  me  "staring  into  space."  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  account  for  this  phantom — it  is  no  illusion  formed  by  a  dis- 
ordered brain  or  based  upon  imagination  or  defective  light ;  the  sun  had 
certainly  set,  the  dusk  slightly  fallen,  but  giving  quite  sufficient  power  for  mutual 
recognitions.  The  man  had  Milked  calmly  on,  looking  straight  in  front  of  him, 
never  appearing  to  notice  anything,  as  though  engaged  in  deep  meditation. 
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On  August  i7ih,  1900,  MJES  Scott  wrote  to  say  timt  she  had  recently 
seen  the  spiwrition  twice,  the  most  recent  occasion  having  been  "  only 
Ust  oighL"    She  describes  it  as  follows  : — 

Jtify  M'"^'  1900. — 1  ani  writing  to  lei  you  know  the  dates  that  I  have  again 
•era  the  apparition.  .  .  .  On  the  evening  of  July  14th  I  was  standing  speaking 
In  a  friend,  exacll)'  upon  Ihe  pan  known  as  the  property  of  that  "  mysterious  he." 
I  bad  fbrgocien  the  very  existence  of  our  supernatural  neighbour,  and  while  we 
codTcrscd  upon  inditferent  subjects,  I  inadvertently  glanced  carelessly  down 
the  cigunse  beyond,  when  1  peiteived  the  tall  black  ligure  walking  on  in 
adtinccwiih  his  back  towards  us.  How  he  came  to  be  there  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea,  not  having  reinarked  his  advent  1  made  no  comment  to  my 
companion,  but,  wishing  her  a  hasty  adieu,  hurried  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  try  and  make  up  upon  him,  but  he  insiantly  vanished — there  was  no  one  to 
be  Mca  either  high  or  low.  It  was  just  eight  o'clock  In  the  evening,  as  I  heard 
the  bour  diime  in  the  village  almost  at  the  same  time.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
nmc  way,  namely,  all  in  black,  and  was  only  proceeding  about  twenty  yards 

.Hty  second  illuttniiion  of  lost  night,  Au]{ust  i6ih,  1900,  can  tell  you  some- 
thinft  more  definite  ihan  the  previnus  one,  for  I  ceruinly  believe  the  man  to  be 
a  cl«i[>tnan  ol  the  anoent  school,  btit  why  this  "Father  of  the  Church" 
bequems  tJtat  road  is  an  unexplained  mystery.  On  this  occasion  the  outline  of 
ki*  bead  and  shoulders  were  completely  visible — all  black,  wiih  a  wide  white 
muflkflooUng  thing  wound  rouiMl  his  throat;  his  hair  seems  light,  face  clean- 
shaven and  very  pale,  but  he  was  not  quite  near  enough  for  the  features  10 
bticauw  clearly  detiited  ;  \he  hat  looked  like  an  ordinary  clerical  wide-awake, 
ealjr  the  crown  seemed  much  higher  than  those  used  in  the  present  day.  Tite 
boar  pan  of  his  body  [was!  overshadowed,  as  he  «-as  advancing  lowanls  me 
<ap  ika  iadia*,  while  I  was  on  the  level  above. 

Thna  waa  a  man  with  a  pony  and  trap  cutting  grass  by  the  roadside 
withbi  a  few  feet  of  where  I  saw  the  apparition  appear,  who  had  his  back  to 
tlw  wmrker ;  yet  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  when  1  questioned  the 
amn  ke  declued  he  had  seen  "  no  one."  "  But,'  I  said,  "  he  was  close  be«idc 
yoa.'  He  still  declared  he  saw  "  no  person  there."  so  1  let  the  matter  end, 
tlMagli  I  expect  thai  he,  like  the  whole  village,  knows  well  the  reputation  of 
the  road,  for  he  looked  slightly  nervous  and  remarked,  "  It  was  not  a  safe  place 
10  Qoow  down  alone.  ..."  M.  W,  ScOTT. 

In  the  above  case  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 

for  tfac  idcnlit;  of  the  sppariiion ;  the  whole  force  of  the  case  tots  on  ibe 

icpctitiao  of  tlie  appearance,  and  its  being  seen  independently  by  several 

^dlttetett  persons.     A  good  many  other  cases  01  the  same  general  type 

^■have  aftpeared  in  Ihe  /'rvtM^iitgi  and  Journal  S.  P.  R.     I  may  refer  u  an 

^^^tompte  to  that  iccordcd  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dauntesey  in  iht /oumal, 

^^tL  tH.  p.  319.     Another  very  complete  and  typical  instance  of  what  is 

commonly  called  "  haunting," — consisting  of  uncxplamcd  noises,  generally 

bcaid  by  all  within  earshot  and  continued  at  intervals  through  a  series  oi( 

peati^  ta  the  course  of  which   various  visual  phanta^mi   were  seen  br 

1  people, — was  the  Wiltington  Mill  case,  an  account  of  which  was 

a  by  Mr.  Procter  in  thc/i'a^<»/,  vol.  v.  pp.  331-353. 
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811  A.    The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  automatic  drawing,  recorded 

at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  automatism  was  almost  unknown,  not 

only  to  the  educated  layman  but  also  to  psychologists  and  physiologists. 

-VJ     I  quote  the  account  from  Spirit  Drawings:  a  Personal  Narrative^  by 

W.  M.  Wilkinson.     Second  edition  (1864),  pp.  9-1 1. 

In  August,  1856,  a  heavy  and  sudden  affliction  came  uix>n  us,  in  the 
removal  of  a  dear  boy — our  second  son — into  the  spiritual  world.  .  He  had 
passed  about  eleven  years  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  was  taken  from  us  in  the 
midst  of  the  rudest  health,  to  commence  his  spirit-life  under  the  loving  care  of 
his  Heavenly  Father. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  his  brother,  then  about  twelve  years  old,  went  on  a 
short  visit  to  Reading,  and  whilst  there,  amused  himself  as  boys  of  his  age  are 
used  to  do.  One  morning  he  had  a  piece  of  paper  before  him,  and  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  was  about  to  draw  some  child's  picture ;  when 
gradually  he  found  his  hand  filling  with  some  feeling  before  unknown  to  him, 
and  then  it  began  to  move  involuntarily  upon  the  paper,  and  to  form  letters, 
words,  and  sentences.  The  feeling  he  described  as  of  a  pleasing  kind,  entirely 
new  to  him,  and  as  if  some  power  was  within  him  apart  from  his  own  mindi, 
and  making  use  of  his  hand.  The  handwriting  was  different  to  his  own,  and 
the  subject-matter  of  the  writing  was  imknown  to  him  till  he  read  it  with 
curiosity  as  it  was  being  written. 

On  frequent  occasions,  whilst  on  this  visit,  his  hand  was  similarly  moved  in 
writing ;  and  afterwards  he  went  to  stay  with  some  other  friends  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, with  whom  he  did  not  make  a  trial  of  this  new  power ;  but  on  his 
return  home,  after  some  weeks'  absence,  we,  for  about  two  months,  watched, 
with  deep  emotion,  the  movement  of  his  hand  in  writing ;  for  sometimes,  when 
he  wished  to  write,  his  hand  moved  in  drawing  small  flowers,  such  as  exist  not 
here  ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  expected  to  draw  a  flower,  the  hand  moved 
into  writing.  The  movement  was,  in  general,  most  rapid,  and  unlike  his  own 
mode  of  writing  or  drawing  ;  and  he  had  no  idea  of  what  was  being  produced, 
until  it  was  in  process  of  being  done.  Often,  in  the  middle  of  writing  a 
sentence,  a  flower  or  diagram  would  be  drawn,  and  then  suddenly  the  hand 
would  go  off  in  writing  again. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  nature,  or  subject-matter  of  the  words  thus 
written  ;  nor  is  it  in  this  place  necessary  to  do  so,  further  than  this,  that  they 

purported  to  be  chiefly  communications  from  his  brother,  our  dear  departed 
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cliild.  and  were  all  of  a  retigious  character,  ipeakint!  of  his  own  happy  state, 
and  of  the  meant  by  which  similar  happiness  is  alone  to  be  aiiained  by  those 
who  remained  here  in  fighi  out  ihcir  longer  battle  of  life. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  iioy's  mother,  who  had  never  leami  to  <iiaw, 
Ibuad  that  she  possessed  the  s:iine  faculty,  and  by  devoting  about  an  hour 
«  dar  t(>  the  pisctice,  produced  a  large  leries  of  draviogs  of  flowers, 
geonwirical  forms,  and  various  objects  which  her  family  regarded  as 
lymbolical.  They  often  obtained  also  automatic  writing  purporting  10 
come  from  the  dead  child  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  drawing*. 
The  latter  developed  inio  architectural  sketches  and  landsc.ipcs,  and  Mrs. 
Wilkintoii  gradually  began  10  paint,  as  well  as  draw,  automatically.  Mr. 
Willcirucn  also  developed  tiie  faculty  of  automatic  writing  and  drawing. 

S18  A.  The  following  account  is  extracted  from  .Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
"  The  Voices  of  Jeanne  d'Arc "  in  the  Procttdings  S.  P.  R.,  vol  xi. 
pp.  198-913. 

Mr.  Lang  gives  evidence  taken  from  the  Pro<is  of  her  trial  at  Rouen 
and  other  original  sources  which  he  mentions.  Her  own  account  given 
at  her  trial  was  that  her  "  voices "  were  first  heard  when  she  was  about 
ihiitceD — telling  her  to  behave  well  and  go  to  church,  and  afterwards 
they  used  to  tell  her  10  gi>  into  France  to  her  mission.  Jeanne  kept 
objecting  that  she  was  a  poor  girl  who  could  not  ride,  or  lead  in  war,  utd 
retiiied  the  voices  with  all  her  encigy. 

Taming  \a  ihc  Maid's  own  evidence  in  court,  we  must  remembei-  that  she 
•«•  tiuist  avcisr  to  speaking  at  all,  that  &be  often  asked  leave  to  wait  far  advice 
and  penniuiion  from  liet  voices  before  replying,  thai  on  one  point  she  con- 
tuntly  declared  that,  if  compelled  to  speak,  she  would  not  speak  the  Irvih.  Tliis 
pguii  was  the  Kin^t't  secret.  There  is  absolutely  contemporary  evidence,  from 
Alain  Chanier,  that,  before  she  was  accepted,  she  told  Charles  tomtlkimg  which 
filed  him  with  surprise,  joy.  and  belief,  {i'rviit  \\  131,  Letter  of  July,  1419^) 
TIm  went  was  connected  with  Charles's  doubts  of  fab  own  Icgitimac)-,  ana 
Jcanae  at  bei  trial  was  driven  to  obscure  the  truth  in  a  mist  of  allegory,  as, 
iadeed,  she  confessed.  [The]  tale  of  an  angcl  and  a  crown  was  mere  allegory. 
Jeanoe't  extreme  reluctance  to  adopt  even  this  loyal  and  laudable  evasion  is 
die  MwiBfe  of  her  truthfulness  in  general.  Siill,  &hc  did  say  some  words 
which,  as  they  stand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  to  explain,  ur  to  account  for. 
She  MKftMJ  that  the  knew  the  Dauphin,  on  their  first  meeting,  by  aid  of  her 
vMoea.  (L  ;&.]  She  declared  that  the  Dauphin  himself  "multas  habuit 
lewchtkxies  ei  appantumes  pulchras."  In  il»  literal  sense,  ihete  is  no  evidence 
far  this,  but  rather  the  reverse,  She  may  mean,  "  revelations  "  ihrouifh  herself, 
er  nay  refer  la  some  circumstance  unknown.  "  Those  of  my  party  taw  and 
knew  thai  voice,"  she  said,  but  later  would  only  accept  them  as  witnesses  if 
they  were  allowed  to  come  and  sec  her.    (I.  57.} 

This  is  the  most  puAtlinx  primt  in  Jeanne's  confession.  She  had  no  motive 
far  tcUing  an  unlniih,  unless  she  hoped  that  ihete  remarks  would  establish  the 
olfKtivHy  nf  her  visions.  Of  coune,  one  of  her  simntie  expcriencct  may  have 
MUiivl  tn  Ilie  preaence  of  Charles  and  hit  court,  and  the  may  have  believed 
dw  ifaey  ahuvd  in  it. 
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She  said  that  she  heard  the  voice  daily  in  prison,  "  and  stood  in  sore  need 
of  it."  The  voice  bade  her  remain  at  St.  Denis  (after  the  repulse  from  Paris,  in 
September  1429),  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  remain. 

On  the  next  day  (the  third  of  the  trial)  she  told  Beaup^re  that  she  was 
fasting  since  yesterday  afternoon.  "  Yesterday  she  had  heard  the  voices  in  the 
morning,  at  vespers,  and  at  the  late  ringing  for  Ave  Maria^  and  she  heard 
them  much  more  frequently  than  she  mentioned."  "  Yesterday  she  had  been 
asleep  when  the  voice  aroused  her.  She  sat  up  and  clasped  her  hands,  and 
the  voice  bade  her  answer  boldly.  Other  words  she  half  heard  before  she  was 
quite  awake,  but  failed  to  understand." 

She  denied  that  the  voices  ever  contradicted  themselves.  On  this  occasion, 
as  not  having  received  leave  from  her  voices,  she  refused  to  say  anything  as  to 
her  visions. 

At  the  next  meeting  she  admitted  having  heard  the  voices  in  court,  but  in 
court  she  could  not  distinguish  the  words,  owing  to  the  tumult.  She  had  now, 
however,  leave  to  speak  more  fully.  The  voices  were  those  of  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Margaret.  They  were  crowned  with  fair  crowns,  as  she  had  said  at 
Poictiers  two  years  before.  Seven  years  ago  (that  is,  when  she  was  twelve) 
she  first  saw  the  saints.  On  the  attire  of  the  saints  she  had  not  leave  to  speak. 
They  were  preceded  by  St.  Michael  "with  the  angels  of  Heaven."  *'I  saw 
them  as  clearly  as  I  see  you,  and  I  used  to  weep  when  they  departed,  and 
would  fain  that  they  should  have  taken  me  with  them." 

As  to  the  famous  sword  at  Fierbois,  she  aVerred  that  she  had  been  in  the 
church  there,  on  her  way  to  Chinon,  that  the  voices  later  bade  her  use  a  sword 
which  was  hidden  under  earth, — she  thinks  behind,  but  possibly  in  front  of  the 
altar, — at  Fierbois.  A  man  unknown  to  her  was  sent  from  Tours  to  fctdi  the 
sword,  which  after  search  was  found,  and  she  wore  it. 

Asked  whether  she  had  prophesied  her  wound  by  an  arrow  at  Orleans,  and 
her  recovery,  she  said  "  Yes." 

This  prediction  is  singular  in  that  it  was  recorded  before  the  event  The 
record  was  copied  into  the  regisire  of  Brabant,  from  a  letter  written  on  April 
22nd,  1429,  by  a  Flemish  diplomatist,  De  Rotsclaer,  then  at  Lyons.'  De 
Rotselaer  had  the  prophecy  from  an  officer  of  the  court  of  the  Dauphin.  The 
prediction  was  thus  noted  on  April  22nd,  the  event  occurred  on  May  yth.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  the  trial  Jeanne  announced  that,  before  seven  years  were  gone, 
the  English  would  lose  a  dearer  gage  than  Orleans  ;  "  this  I  know  by  revelation, 
and  am  wroth  that  it  s  to  be  so  long  deferred."  As  prophecies  go,  their  loss 
of  Paris  (1436)  corresponds  very  well  to  the  Maid's  announcement.  Asked,  on 
March  ist,  whether  her  liberation  was  promised,  she  said,  "Ask  me  in  three 
months,  and  I  will  tell  you."  In  three  months  exactly  her  stainless  soul 
was  free. 

She  had  once  disobeyed  her  voices,  when  they  forbade  her  to  leap  from  the 
tower  of  Beaurevoir.  She  leaped,  but  they  forgave  her,  and  told  her  that 
Compi^gne  (where  she  was  captured  on  May  23rd,  1430)  would  be  relieved 
"before  Martinmas."  It  was  relieved  on  October  26th,  after  a  siege  of  five 
months.  She  told  the  touching  story  of  how,  at  Melun,  on  April  1430,  the 
voices  had  warned  her  that  she  would  be  taken  prisoner  before  midsummer ; 
how  she  had  prayed  for  death,  or  for  tidings  as  to  the  day  and  hour.  But  no 
tidings  were  given  to  her,  and  her  old  belief,  often  expressed,  that  she  "should 
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IksI  bat  OBC  \-car  nr  little  more,"  vnn  coofinned.    The  Due  d'AIen^on  had 
beard  hsr  lay  this  seveial  times ;  for  the  prophecy  at  Melun  we  have  only  ha 

She  was  now  led  into  the  allegory  about  the  Angel  (herself)  and  the  Crown 
■     |lke  raroaaiioti  at  Rheims).    This  allegory  was  fatal,  but  does  not  bear  on  her 
briHl  belief  about  her  experiences.     She  averred,  reluming  10  ^nuine  con- 
^plflMion*,  that  her  voices  often  came  spontaneously;   if  ihey  did  not,  she 
[     ■MunoMd  them  by  a  simple  prayer  to  God.     She  had  seen  ihc  angelic  figure* 
nmnag,  invisible  save  to  her,  among  men.    The  voices  Aati  promised  her  the 
n)«uc  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  but  lime  had  failed  her.     This  was  as  near  a  con> 
fcanon  of  failure  as  she  ever  made,  (ill  the  day  of  her  burning ;  if  she  really 
made  one  then.     But  here,  as  always,  she  had  predicted  that  she  would  do  this 
or  ihal  if  she  were  imu  tmpticfumtnt.     She  had  no  revelation  bidding  her 
anaek  t>aris  when  she  did,  and  after  the  day  at  Melun,  she  submitted  la  the 
advkc  <3S  the  other  captains.    By  the  way.  if  this  be  so,  not  she,  but  the 
captain*,  displayed  the  strategy  admired  by  Captain  Marin  in  the  Oise  cam- 
paign of  Ujo-    As  to  her  release,  she  was  only  bidden  "to  bear  all  cheerfully  ; 
be  not  ivncd  with  thy  manyrdom,  thence  shalt  thou  come  at  last  into  the 
kiafidoni  of  Paradise." 

For  the  rest.  Jeanne  recanted  her  so-called  recantation,  averring  that  she 
was  unaware  of  the  contents  or  full  signiAcance  of  the  document.  Her  voices 
lecalkd  her  to  her  July,  for  them  she  went  to  the  stake,  and,  as  1  have  shown, 
if  iboe  was  a  moment  of  wai'cring  on  the  day  of  her  doom,  her  belief  in  the 
ofafc^ve  reality  of  the  phenomena  remained  firm,  and  she  recovered  her  feith 
in  the  agony  of  her  death. 

Of  Mf^ntd/ evidence  a*  lo  these  experiences,  the  best  is  probably  that  of 
d'Aulon,  the  Maltre  d'Kfilel  of  the  Maid,  and  her  companion  through  her 
wbok  nuTCT.  He  and  she  were  reposing  in  the  same  room  at  Orleans,  her 
bonus  being  in  the  chamber  (May  U^}i  and  d'.Aulon  had  just  fallen  asiMp, 
wbcfl  the  Maid  awoke  him  with  a  cry.  Her  voices  bade  her  go  against  the 
Englttli,  but  in  what  direction  she  knew  not.  In  fact,  ihe  French  leaders  had 
teguBi  without  her  knowledge,  an  attack  on  St  Loup,  whither  she  galloped 
and  took  the  fort  (/'nWj  lit.  21:).  It  is,  of  course,  ver>- possible  that  the  din  of 
ORset,  which  presently  became  audible,  had  vaguely  reached  the  senses  of  the 
Mwd.     Her  page  confirms  d'Aulon's  testimony. 

D'Aakm  states  ihai  when  the  Maid  had  any  nunial  adventure  in  prospect, 
she  told  him  that  her  "counsel "  had  given  her  this  or  that  advice.  He  ques- 
tkMwd  her  a*  to  the  nature  of  this  "counsel."  She  said  "she  had  three 
<oiiBc{llon,  of  whom  one  was  always  with  her,  a  second  went  and  came  to  her, 
and  tba third  was  ha  with  whom  the  others  deliberated"  U'Aulon  "was  not 
•mottkf  M  Mc  this  counsel."  From  the  moment  when  he  heard  this,  d'Aulon 
ariEed  BO  mote  ijucslions.  Dunois  also  gave  some  evidence  as  to  the  "  counsel." 
Al  LodsM,  when  Jeanne  was  urging  the  journey  10  Rheims.  Harcourt  asked 
bar,  before  the  King,  what  the  nalui«  (ntoJus)  of  the  council  vas  ;  i^w  it  com- 
wtwmirid  tritli  her.  She  replied  thai  when  she  was  met  with  incredulity,  she 
vtat  apart  and  prayed  to  Cad.  Then  she  heani  a  voice  say,  /^///<r  P/,  va, 
rtf  v*,}$  itriti  A  tvn  aidf,  tm  .'  "And  when  she  heard  that  voice  the  was  right 
glad,  and  would  fain  be  ever  in  that  state."  "  As  she  spoke  thus,  ipsa  miro 
m»da  aimlta^al,  tr^^mto  luoi  eaiiin  ,td  cirlum'  (111.,  13).  Finally,  that 
Jeuttu  maintained  her  belief  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  we  learn  from  the 
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priest,  Martin  Ladvenu,  who  was  with  her  to  the  last  (III.,  170).  There  is 
no  sign  anywhere  that  at  the  moment  of  an  "  experience,"  the  Maid's  aspect 
seemed  unusual,  or  uncanny,  or  abnormal,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  in 
her  company. 

These  depositions  were  given  twenty  years  later  (1452-56),  and,  of  course, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  weakness  of  memory  and  desire  to  glorify  the 
Maid.  But  there  is  really  nothing  of  a  suspicious  character  about  them.  In 
fact  the  "growth  of  legend"  was  very  slight,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
events  of  the  martyrdom,  the  White  Dove,  the  Name  of  Christ  blazoned  in 
flame,  and  so  forth.  It  should  also  have  been  mentioned  that  at  the  taking  of 
St.  Pierre  de  Moustier  (November  1429),  Jeanne,  when  deserted  by  her  forces, 
declared  to  d'Aulon  that  she  was  "  not  alone,  but  surrounded  by  fifty  thousand 
of  her  own."    The  men  therefore  rallied  and  stormed  the  place. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  external  evidence  as  to  the  phenomena.  I  have  already 
indicated  what  is  known  as  to  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Maid.     Her  extreme  temperance  should  also  perhaps  be  remembered. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  communications  to  Jeanne,  they  were  certainly 
sane,  judicious,  and  heroic  M.  Quicherat  {Apergus  Nouveaux^  p.  61)  distin- 
guishes three  classes  of  abnormally  conveyed  knowledge,  all  on  unimpeachable 
evidence. 

(i)  Thought-readings  as  in  the  case  of  the  King's  secret ;  she  repeated  to 
him  the  words  of  a  prayer  which  he  had  made  mentally. 

(2)  Clairvoyance^  as  exhibited  in  the  affair  of  the  sword  of  Fierbois. 

(3)  Prescience,  as  in  the  prophecy  of  her  arrow-wound  at  Orleans.  Accord- 
ing to  her  confessor,  Pasquerel,  she  repeated  the  prophecy  and  indicated 
the  spot  in  which  she  would  be  wounded  (under  the  right  shoulder)  on  the  night 
of  May  6th.    But  this  is  later  evidence  given  in  the  Trial  of  Rehabilitation. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  view,  from  Vaucouleurs,  a  hundred  leagues 
away,  of  the  defeat  at  Rouvray  ;  the  prophecy  that  she  "  would  last  but  a  year 
or  little  more  ; ''  the  prophecy,  at  Melun,  of  her  capture  ;  the  prophecy  of  the 
relief  of  Compi^gne ;  and  the  strange  affair  of  the  bon  conduit  at  the  battle  of 
Pathay.*  For  several  of  these  predictions  we  have  only  the  Maid's  word,  but, 
to  be  plain,  we  can  scarcely  have  more  unimpeachable  testimony. 

817  A.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  S.P.R.,  vol  L  p.  397. 
Mr.  M.  writes  to  Professor  Royce  as  follows : — 

Boston,  Nov,  i6ik,  1886. 
Some  years  ago,  perhaps  eight  or  nine,  while  in  a  city  of  Rhode  Island  on 
business,  my  house  being  then,  as  now,  in  Boston,  I  received  news  which  was 
most  imexpected  and  distressing  to  me,  affecting  me  so  seriously  that  I  retired 
to  my  room  at  the  hotel,  a  large  square  room,  and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed, 
face  downward,  remaining  there  a  long  time  in  great  mental  distress.  The 
acuteness  of  the  feeling  after  a  time  abating,  I  left  the  room.  I  returned  next 
day  to  Boston  and  the  day  after  that  received  a  short  letter  from  the  person 
whose  statement  I  enclose  herewith^  and  dated  at  the  town  in  western  New 
York  from  which  her  enclosed  letter  comes.  The  note  begged  me  to  tell 
her  without  delay  what  was  the  matter  with  me  "  on  Friday  at  two  o'clock," 
the  very  day  and  hour  when  I  was  affected  as  I  have  described. 

*  IV.,  371,  372.     Here  the  authority  is  Monstrelet,  a  Burgundian. 
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This  lady  was  a  somewhat  familiar  acquaintance  and  friend,  but  I  had  not 
heard  from  her  for  many  months  previous  to  this  note  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  thought  of  her  had  come  into  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  I  should 
still  further  add  that  the  news  which  had  so  distressed  me  had  not  the  slightest 
connection  with  her. 

I  wrote  at  once,  stating  that  she  was  right  as  to  her  impression  (she  said  in 
her  letter  that  she  was  sure  I  was  in  very  great  trouble  at  the  time  mentioned) 
and  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  whole  affair.  .  .  .  (Signed)  M. 

The  accompanying  statement  from  N.,  who  is  a  physician  by  profession 
and  writes  from  New  York  State,  is  as  follows : — 

[PostmarJUd,  Atig.  i6ik,  z886.] 

In  the  convalescence  from  a  malarial  fever  during  which  great  hyperaesthesia 
of  brain  had  obtained,  but  no  hallucinations  or  ^se  perceptions,  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  my  room  looking  out  of  the  window.  My  thoughts  were  of  indifferent 
trivialities ;  after  a  time  my  mind  seemed  to  become  absolutely  vacant ;  my 
eyes  felt  fixed,  the  air  seemedi  to  grow  white.  I  could  see  objects  about  me, 
but  it  was  a  terrible  effort  of  vnM  to  perceive  anything.  I  then  felt  great  and 
painful  sense  as  of  sympathy  with  some  one  suffering,  who  or  where  I  did  not 
know.  After  a  little  time  I  knew  with  whom,  but  how  I  knew  I  cannot  tell ; 
for  it  seemed  some  time  after  this  knowledge  of  personality  that  I  saw  distinctly 
in  my  brain,  not  before  my  eyes,  a  large  square  room,  evidently  in  a  hotel,  and 
saw  the  person  of  whom  I  had  been  conscious,  lying  face  downward  on  the  bed 
in  the  throes  of  mental  and  physical  anguish.  I  felt  rather  than  heard  sobs 
and  grieving,  and  felt  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  grief  subjectively ;  its 
objective  cause  was  not  transmitted  to  me.  Extreme  exhaustion  followed  the 
experience,  which  lasted  forty  minutes  intensely  and  then  very  slowly  wore 
away.  Let  me  note  :  (i)  I  had  not  thought  of  the  person  for  some  time  {and 
there  was  no  reminder  in  the  room  ;  (2)  the  experience  was  remembered  with 
more  vividness  than  that  seen  in  the  normal  way,  while  the  contrary  is  true 
of  dreams  ;  (3)  the  natural  order  of  perception  was  reversed  ;  i,e,  the  emotion 
came  first,  the  sense  of  a  personality  second,  the  vision  or  perception  of  the 
X)erson  third.  .  .  .  (Signed)  N. 

Mr.  M.  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  find  the  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  his  friend  at  the  time. 

817  B.     From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  ix.  p.  33. 

In  this  case  the  conscious  desire  of  the  agent  seems  to  have  been  the 
predetermining  cause  of  the  percipient's  impression. 

The  percipient,  Mrs.  Hadselle,  writes  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  follows : — 

28  Bradford  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  aStk,  z888. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  a  curious  thing  happened  to  me.  I  had  been  in 
Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  giving  half  a  dozen  readings,  and  was  on  my  way  to  Williams- 
town,  where  I  had  spent  a  part  of  the  sununer,  and  where  much  of  my  worldly 
goods,  in  the  shape  of  wearing  apparel,  was  safely  stowed  in  my  room  at  the 
**  Mansion  House."  With  ticket  purchased,  I  was  serenely  seated  in  the  car, 
box,  bundle,  and  bag  beside  me,  the  conductor's  "All  aboard"  was  at  that 
instant  in  my  ears,  when  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  the  force  of  an  inward  com- 
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mand,  "  Change  your  ticket  and  go  to  Elizabeth  (N.J.)-     Change  your  Hckii 

and  go  to  Elizabeth,    Change  your "     Here  a  gentleman  in  the  opposite 

seat — an  utter  stranger — rose  and  said  :  "  Madam,  have  you  forgotten  some- 
thing, can  I  help  you  ?"  I  said  :  "  Do  you  think  the  train  will  wait  for  me  to 
change  my  ticket  ? "  For  there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative.  As  I  spoke  1 
moved  towards  the  platform  ;  he  followed,  and  seeing  that  the  office  was  but  a 
fow  steps  distant  said  :  "  Go,  V\\  see  that  you  are  not  left."  I  did  go,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  on  my  way  to  Elizabeth,  though  I  had  not  before  even  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  Next  morning,  on  reaching  my  friend's  house,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  me  and  sobbed  out :  "  Oh,  I  have  wanted  you  so."  Then  she  led 
me  to  a  room  where  an  only  and  beloved  sister  lay  in  life's  last  battle.  In  an 
hour  it  was  ended. 

My  poor  grief- stricken  friend  declared  then — declares  now — that  my  sudden 
change  of  purpose  was  a  direct  answer  to  her  repeated  though  unspoken  de- 
mand for  my  presence.  And  who  shall  say  it  was  not  ?  I  wish  to  add  that 
while  I  had  learned  by  letter  of  the  sister's  illness  of  a  chronic  disorder,  I  did 
not  suppose  her  case  hopeless ;  indeed,  from  the  fact  that  no  tidings  had 
reached  me  lately,  was  hoping  that  she  was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  had  I 
been  questioned  concerning  her  that  loth  of  November  1886,  should  have  re- 
plied confidently,  "  She  willjwithout  doubt  last  through  the  winter."  My  friend, 
by  the  way,  is,  much  more  than  I,  a  believer  in  psychical  phenomena. 

(Signed)        C.  A  C.  Hadsellb. 

Dr.  Hodgson  writes : — 

Mrs.  G. — the  friend  referred  to — has  sent  me  her  corroboratiOD,  dated 
March  5th,  1890.  The  date  of  the  incident,  she  states,  was  November  nth, 
1886.    She  says  : — 

"  I  had  not  expected  Mrs.  H. ;  did  not  at  that  time  know  where  she  was, 
so  could  not  have  summoned  her  had  I  wished  to  do  so, — but  in  my  trouUe 
there  grew  upon  me  a  great  desire  for  her  presence,  and  I  said  many  times,  *  If 
she  would  only  come.     If  she  were  only  here.' 

"  My  sister's  failure  at  the  last  was  somewhat  rapid,  but  of  this  Mrs.  H.  knew 
nothing,  and  when  she  told  me  of  her  sudden  change  of  purpose,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  I  said :  *  The  impulse  was  sent  you  in  answer  to  my  wish,'  or  words 
to  that  effect." 

The  gentleman  who  helped  Mrs.  Hadselle  to  change  her  ticket,  the 
Rev.  James  Wilson,  then  of  Greenwich,  N.Y.,  writes  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Hodgson's  inquiries : — 

March  aoiM,  189a 
I  recollect  the  circumstance  of"  assisting  a  lady"  at  Greenwich  ticket  office, 
who  exchanged  her  ticket  at  the  last  moment,  because  of  a  change  of  purpose ; 
and  it  was  in  November  1886.  She  sent  me  a  few  lines  afterwards,  detailing 
certain  facts  touching  a  sick  friend  at  the  point  of  her  destination — not  cleariy 
recalled  at  this  moment.  J.  T.  WiLSON. 

817  0.     From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  35. 
Mrs.  Hadselle  sent  at  the  same  time  as  the  above  another  narrative,  of 
which  she  said  : — 

I  send  you  with  this  a  bit  of  experience  which  I  had  years  ago — so  long  ago, 
indeed,  as  the  time  Dr.  Holland  edited  the  Springfield  Republican.     He  wrote 
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••Am  the  "V/nTtuog"  was  copied  fiom  Mitine  10  California,  and  thai  be  re- 
Ccmd  many  letiets  a&kiny  if  it  was  authentic.  To  this  he  could  M(ely  reply,  su 
I  wu  an  old-time  contributor  to  thai  and  other  leading  journals.  A  local  paper 
Uatfy  copied  iL  Many  of  the  ihen  witnesses  have,  with  Dr.  Holland  and  my 
darirag  Eddie  (Kleber  Loomis  Hadselle),  gone  over  to  the  "great  majority," 
bat  there  are  several  still  living  who  remember  the  episode,  and  no  one  of  my 
ftcqaaintances  doubis  or  thinks  the  sketch  overdrawn. 

(The  Bccouat  is  taken  from  the  fierkshirt'Counly  haglt.  May  loth,  1888, 
Pittaliekl,  Mass.,  and  is  there  headed  "The  Unspoken  Wammg — A  Mother's 
Experience."  As  above  imphed.  the  account  itself  is  nearly  contemporary  with 
ibe  inodent,  being  here  quoted  from  a  reprint,  which  the  author  accepts  as 

One  bitter  cold  day  in  winter  a  merry  party  of  us,  nestled  down  under  fiirry 
lobes,  went  to  meet  an  appointment  u-jth  a  friend  living  a  few  miles  distant, 
trilli  whom  we  wer«  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  attend  a  concert 
M  be  beld  near  by.  The  sleighing  was  delightful,  the  air  keen  and  inspiriting, 
tbe  botl  and  hostess  genial  as  the  crackling  fires  in  the  grates,  and  the  invited 
gtnat>,  of  whom  there  were  many  beside*  ourselves,  in  that  peculiar  visiting 
trin  a-hich  only  old-time  friends,  long  parted,  can  enjoy.  Restraint  was  thrown 
vixAm  :  we  cncked  Jokes  ;  we  chattered  like  magpies,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
cnniiw  concert,  which  promised  a  rare  treat  to  our  unsophisticated  ears.  All 
i>Mil  mcny  u  a  marriage  bell,  and  merrier  than  some,  till  just  before  tea,  when 
I  sm  MiMd  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  desire  to  go  home,  accompanied 
by  S  dread  or  fear  of  something,  I  knew  not  what,  which  made  the  return  ap- 
pcv,  not  a  nuuter  of  choice,  but  a  thing  imperative.  I  tried  xh  reason  it  away, 
»  nvm  anticipations  of  the  concert  ;  I  thought  of  the  disappointment  it  would 
Iw  10  (linte  who  <:ame  with  me  10  gi\'e  it  up,  and  nmning  over  in  my  mind  the 
in  which  ihinjis  wnre  left  at  home,  could  find  no  ground  for  alarm, 
loy  years  a  part  of  the  house  had  been  rented  to  a  trusty  family  ;  oar 
«re  often  rocked  in  the  same  cradle,  and  half  of  the  time  ate  at  the 
tame  tahte  ;  locks  and  bolts  were  things  unused,  and  in  deed  as  in  word  we 
were  neagbbnurs.  In  their  care  had  bocn  left  a  boy  of  ten  years,  the  only  one 
eif  the  famtiy  remaining  at  home,  who  knew  thai  when  he  relumed  from  sdiool 
be  ws*  expected  to  bring  in  wood  and  kindlings  for  the  morning  6re,  take  supper 
aloBe,  or  with  little  Clara  E„  as  he  chose,  and  otherwise  pass  the  time  as  he 
pitaicd,  only  that  he  must  not  go  inin  the  street  in  play,  or  on  to  the  pond  to 
•ksc»  Me  bad  been  left  many  times  in  this  way,  and  had  never  given  occasion 
fat  like  sligbitst  uneasiness  ;  still,  as  this  nainetess  fear  grew  upon  me.  it  took 
ibe  form  of  a  conviction  that  danger  of  some  sort  threatened  this  beloved  child. 
I  vat  rising  10  go  and  ask  Mr.  A.  to  take  me  home,  when  some  one  taid, 
"Youate  very  pale  ;  are  you  ill  ?"  "'  No,*  [  answered,  and  dropping  back  in  the 
chair,  tnld  Ibem  how  strangely  I  had  been  exercised  for  the  last  few  minutes  ; 
MldtB|[,  "I  really  must  go  home."  There  was  a  perfect  chorus  of  voice*  against 
it,  and  far  a  little  time  I  was  silenced,  though  not  convinced.  Soine  one  laid  the 
■HBtteT  before  Mr.  A.,  who  replied,  "  Nonsense  ;  Eddie  is  a  good  boy  to  irufld, 
v3l  do  Dotlitng  in  our  absence  thai  he  would  not  do  if  w«  were  there,  and  is 
■nfeyiog  liJinwilf  well  at  this  moment.  I'll  warrant.*  This  aniwcr  wai  btougbl 
tA  nt  in  triumph,  luid  I  resolved  to  du  as  they  said.  "  not  to  ibink  about  it." 
Bat  M  tea  my  trembling  hand  almost  refused  to  carry  food  to  my  lips,  and  I 
faoad  it  ulutly  impossible  to  swallow  a  mouthful.    A  death-like  chill  crept  over 
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me,  and  I  knew  that  every  eye  was  on  me  as  I  left  the  room.  Mr.  A.  rose,  say- 
ing in  a  changed  voice  and  without  ceremony,  *'  Make  haste  ;  bring  the  horse 
round,  we  must  go  right  away.  I  never  saw  her  in  such  a  state  before  ;  there 
is  something  in  it.**  He  followed  me  to  the  parlour,  but  before  he  could  speak 
I  was  pleading  as  for  dear  life  that  not  a  moment  be  lost  in  starting  for  home. 
"  I  know,''  said  I,  **  it  is  not  all  imagination,  and  whether  it  is  or  not  I  shall 
certainly  die  if  this  dreadful  incubus  is  not  removed  shortly." 

All  was  now  confusion  ;  the  tea-table  deserted,  the  meal  scarce  tasted  ;  and 
my  friends,  alarmed  as  much  at  my  looks  as  at  my  words,  were  as  anxious  to 
hurry  me  off  as  they  had  been  before  to  detain  me.  To  me  those  terrible 
moments  seemed  hours,  yet  I  am  assured  that  not  more  than  half-an-hoar 
elapsed  from  the  time  my  fears  first  found  expression  before  we  were  on  the 
road  toward  home.  A  horse  somewhat  noted  for  fleetness  was  before  us,  and 
with  only  two  in  the  cutter — the  rest  stayed  to  concert,  and  made  Mr.  A.  promise 
that  if  nothing  had  happened  we  would  return — went  over  the  road  at  a  rapid 
pace.  I  knew  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  peculiar  signal  that  the  beast 
was  being  urged  to  his  best,  yet  I  grew  sick  with  imparience  at  the  restraint 
I  wanted  to  fly.  All  this  while  my  fears  had  taken  no  definite  shape.  I  only 
knew  that  the  child  was  in  danger,  and  felt  impelled  to  hurry  to  the  rescue. 
Only  once  was  the  silence  broken  in  that  three-mile  journey,  and  that  was  when 
the  house  was  in  full  view.  I  said,  **  Thank  God,  the  house  is  not  on  fire." 
"  That  was  my  own  thought,"  said  Mr.  A,  but  there  was  no  slackening  of  speed 

On  nearing  home  a  cheerful  light  was  glimmering  firom  Mrs.  £.'s  window ; 
before  the  vehicle  had  fairly  stopped  we  were  clear  of  it,  and  opening  the  door, 
said  in  the  same  breath,  **  Where's  Eddie  ?  "  "  Eddie  ?  why,  he  was  here  a  little 
while  ago,"  answered  Mrs.  E.,  pleasantly  striving  to  dissipate  the  alarm  she  saw 
written  on  our  countenances.  "He  ate  supper  with  the  children,  and  played 
awhile  at  marbles  ;  then  spoke  of  Libby  Rose  having  a  new  picture  ho6k,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  see  it.  You'll  find  him  over  there."  With  swift  steps  Mr.  A. 
crossed  the  street  to  the  place  mentioned,  but  returned  with  "  He  has  not  been 
there."  Eddie  was  remarkably  fond  of  skating,  and  my  next  thought  was  that 
he  had  been  tempted  to  disobedience.  I  said  calmly,  "  We  will  go  to  the  pond." 
I  was  perfectly  collected ;  I  could  have  worked  all  night  without  fisitigue  with 
the  nerves  in  that  state  of  tension  ;  but  Mr.  A  said,  "  No,  you  must  go  in  and 
lie  down.  Eddie  is  safe  enough,  somewhere  about  the  village.  I'll  go  and  find 
him."    But  there  was  nothing  in  the  tone  as  in  the  words  to  reassure  me. 

As  he  spoke  he  crossed  the  hall  to  our  own  room  and  turned  the  knob. 
The  door  was  locked.  What  could  that  mean?  Eddie  was  either  on  the 
inside  or  had  taken  the  key  away  with  him.  Mr.  A  ran  round  to  a  window 
with  a  broken  spring  which  could  be  opened  from  the  outside.  It  went  up 
with  a  clang,  but  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  drove  him  back.  After  an  instant 
another  attempt  was  made,  and  this  time,  on  a  lounge  directly  under  the 
window,  he  stumbled  on  the  insensible  form  of  little  Eddie,  smothered  in 
smoke.  Limp  and  apparently  lifeless,  he  was  borne  into  the  fresh  cold  air,  and 
after  some  rough  handling  was  restored  to  consciousness. 

Eddie  said,  on  returning  from  school  he  made  a  good  fire,  and  as  the  wood 
was  snowy  thought  he  would  put  it  in  the  oven  to  dry ;  something  he  had 
never  done  before.  Then  on  leaving  Mrs.  E.'s  room  he  went  in  for  an  ^yple 
before  going  to  see  Libby  Rose's  picture  book,  and  it  seemed  so  nice  and  wann 
he  thought  he  would  lie  down  awhile.     He  could  give  no  explanation  as  to 
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vbai  pramplcd  him  10  lum  the  key  :  it  was  the  first  and  last  time ;  but  this 
could  bare  made  no  difTerence  in  the  rvsult,  for  no  onF  would  have  discot-ercd 
the  tmake  in  time  to  uve  his  life.  The  wood  in  the  oven  was  burned  10  ashes, 
bat  ai  the  doors  wore  closed  there  was  no  danger  oi  falling  ember*  selling  the 
hooM  on  liie  ;  and  had  we  stayed  to  the  conceit  everything  would  have  been 
ai  when  we  left,  eicept  that  httle  Eddie's  voice  would  never  more  have  made 
music  for  our  ears.     Every  one  said  thai  with  a  delay  of  fii-e  or  even  three 

^—■naotes  we  should  have  been  too  laie. 

^^L  (bigned)        Mrs.  C.  A.  C.  Hadselle. 

^Kk  In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Hadselte  informed  Dr.  Hodgson  thai  th« 
event  tooic  place  xbout  1854,  Eddie  being  then  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
Mr.  A.  b  no  longer  living,  but  the  Udy  at  whose  house  the  party  met,  on 
being  asked  by  Mrs.  Hadselle  what  she  could  remember  of  the  circum- 

^-Kiaces,  wrote:— 

^Ei  Albany.  N.-(., /anmryetk.  iSgi. 

^^ft  I  Tcmember  distinctly  the  incident  described  by  Mrs.  Hadselle  in  her  sketch, 

^^nUt  Unspoken  Waroincr."     It  was  at  my  house  that  the  little  pany  gathered 

^^br  ibeold'Tashioned  al^emoon  visit  and  tea.    I  remember  well  her  strange  con- 

driiOB,  arising  from  anxiety  over  the  child,  which  bad  been  left  at  home.    The 

(ttlCRicai  made  by  her  1  believe  to  be  true.  M.  W.  ROCEKS. 

817  D.  From  the  Jaumal  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  136.  The  following 
account  was  sent  to  me  by  l^^dy  de  Vesci  in  May  iSqi.  Whethei 
tbc   ini)>ulse   to   telegraph  was  really  coni>ected  with  the  dying  lady's 

dition  we  cannot,  of  course,  say,  but  the  coincidence  was  cer- 
r  remarkable. 

l-taf  *4lk.  1691. 
wai  a  very  remarkable  woman,  and  I  was  most  deeply 
Jlcd  to  her.  She  had  had  great  troubles  and  difficulties  In  her  life,  an 
nppy  marriaige,  and  two  soni  who  were  entirely  educated  by  her.  When 
c  to  London  as  clerks  in  the  city  she  followed  them  to  make  a  home 
fe'tbem  thete ;  but  as  one  was  soon  kri  out  [o  work  at  Hong-Kong  and  the 
If  at  ttahia,  she  souKht  employnient  for  hernelf  in  London  and 
verness  in  1864.  In  1869  she  became  ill,  and  spent  the  winter 
alone  ai  Bournemouth.  She  and  I  wrote  constantly  to  each  other,  and  when 
•be  moved  lo  Norwood  for  the  summer  of  1870  my  eldest  brother  and  I  went 
o6en  to  ipend  long  afternoons  with  her.  He  died  that  summer,  and  although 
the  had  not  left  her  sofa  for  months  she  came  at  onoe  to  see  me  when  iha 
bcvd  ci  oar  great  sorrow  ;  the  doctor  said  he  bad  never  seen  such  an  indomit- 
lUespint  SS  she  showed  through  her  illness,  and  when  in  the  spitng  of  1871 
Sr  J.  Bnnows  told  her  that  she  had  not  many  months  10  live  she  resolved  to 
ft  OMI  to  Hong'Kong  and  sec  her  eldest  son  once  more.  It  was  not  thought 
Au  abe  wotdd  survive  the  voyage.  Our  deep  Im-e  for  each  other  was  nn- 
chaagMbte.  and  this  ISnal  fairwcll  was  a  great  grief  to  us  both.  Sb«  reached 
HoBg-Kofig  and  spent  the  last  eighteen  moniht  of  her  life  with  h«r  wn  there. 
I  hnud/rom  her  by  every  mail. 

In  1S71  I  Ruuricd,  and  ihonly  afterwards  w«  weie  ijuanered  at  the  Cumgh. 
ti  wms  from  there  that  I  sent  the  telegrwn  which  the  received  less  than  Iwewy- 
fonr  boon  before  her  death.     Until  two  yean  ago  I  had  in  my  posscnion  » 
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few  faint  lines  written  by  her  on  blue  foreign  paper,  saying  she  had  received  my 
message  and  that  her  "  fever  dreams ''  were  filled  with  memories  of  our  happy 
days  together  at  Cannes  and  elsewhere.  Her  son  is  now  dead.  He  came  to 
see  me  in  '76,  and  told  me  that  my  telegram  had  made  his  mother  very  happy. 

The  impulse  that  made  me  communicate  with  her  on  that  particular  day 
was  a  very  strong  one.  It  came  to  me  suddenly  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
increased  anxiety  from  news  received.  On  the  contrary,  the  accounts  were 
quite  satisfactory.  I  had  heard  from  her  by  the  mail  a  few  days  before.  I 
asked  my  husband  to  go  with  me  to  the  Curragh  Post- Office  as  I  wished  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  a  telegram  to  China,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  Post-Offia, 
and  we  were  told  it  would  cost  ;f  5  to  send  twelve  words  or  so,  I  think.  I  at 
once  wrote  and  sent  the  message  containing  a  few  words  of  loving  greeting. 
These  words  she  received  and  acknowledged  only  a  few  hours  before  her  death. 

Evelyn  de  Vesci. 

Lord  de  Vesci  adds  : — 

I  certify  that  the  account  given  by  Lady  de  Vesci  is  correct  and  acctuate. 

De  Vescl 

June  and,  1891. 

818  A.  From  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Verrall,  entitled  "  Some  Experiments 
on  the  Supernormal  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,"  in  the  .Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  191. 

In  these  cases  a  piece  of  information  not  consciously  possessed  at  the 
moment  is  conveyed  to  the  conscious  intelligence  by  means  of  an  apparent 
mechanical  difficulty,  which  on  examination  turns  out  not  to  exist  The  in- 
formation thus  obtained  is  usually  negative ;  that  is,  this  apparent  mechanical 
difficulty  prevents  my  doing  something  unnecessary  or  undesirable)  which  I 
should  know  to  be  such  if  I  thought  about  it,  but  which  from  thoughtlessness  1 
am  on  the  point  of  doing.    An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning  clearer. 

Constantly,  when  using  my  typewriter,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  pressing  a  key,  so  great  a  difficulty  as  to  oblige  me  to  look  to  see  what 
is  wrong.  I  then  see  that  what  is  wrong  is  that  my  finger  was  on  the  wrong 
key,  but  there  is,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  depressing  the  key  if  I  deter- 
mine to  do  so.  The  effect  of  this  apparent  mechanical  difficulty  is  to  draw  my 
attention  in  time  to  the  mistake  I  am  on  the  point  of  making.  .  .  . 

[Again,]  I  wrote,  in  the  afternoon,  five  letters,  and  then  stretched  out  my  left 
hand  to  the  stationery  case  to  take  the  necessary  envelopes.  I  wanted  five, 
and  as  I  can  usually  take  a  small  number  without  error  expected  to  take 
five.  But  I  did  not  get  enough  ;  I  found  that  I  only  had  three,  and  tried  to 
take  a  couple  more.  But  one  of  these  two  slipped  through  my  fingers^  and  I 
only  held  one.  I  was  quite  vexed  at  my  maladroitness,  gave  up  a  further 
attempt  for  the  present  and  proceeded  to  fold  my  letters,  put  them  into 
envelopes,  and  address  them.  When  I  came  to  the  fifth  letter,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  an  envelope  ready  addressed  for  this  letter,  as  I  had  written  the 
night  before,  but  torn  up  the  letter  after  receiving  a  letter  by  the  late  post, 
which  decided  me  to  wait  for  fiiller  information.  I  had  kept  the  envetope, 
and  it  was  actually  lying  on  my  table  while  I  was  trying  to  take  the  fiN'e 
envelopes.  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  if  I  did,  it  was  unconsciously  ;  it  was  only 
when  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  five  envelopes  that  I  discovered  that  I  did 
not  require  more  than  four. 
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rs.  K.  K.  Elliott,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  K.  EUtott 
ii  Iweniy  years  ago  I  received  some  leiiers  by  post,  one  of  which  con- 


H8  &.  From  the  Proeetdingi  S.P.R,,  vol.  viii.  p.  344. 
lie  following  is  a  o^c  in  which,  as  I  conceive,  itie  subliminal  self 
^observed  what  ihc  supraliminal  has  failed  to  noiice,  and  has  gene- 
i  %  hallucination,  in  oriier  to  check  the  mistaken  action  to  which  thai 
nudvertence  was  leading,  In  this  case,  all  that  needs  correaion  ia  a 
mer«  act  of  distraction — a  failure  to  look  caietuliv  at  an  object  fully  in 

Kbouii 

HW  Z15  in  tMtnk  notes.  After  reading  the  letters  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
iritb  ih«m  in  my  hands.  I  was  alone  ai  the  time,  no  one  being  near  me,  e^tcepi 
■be  cook,  and  she  was  in  the  scuikrv-.  Having  done  with  the  letters,  I  made  a 
modOD  to  throw  them  into  the  lire,  when  1  distinctly  felt  my  hand  arrested  in 
Ac  kct.  It  was  as  though  another  hand  were  gently  laid  upon  my  own.  prcss- 
if>(  it  back.     Much  surprised,  1  looked  ai  niy  hand,  and  then  saw  that  It  con- 

t  ibe  tetters  I  had  intended  10  destroy,  bui  the  bank  notes,  and  thai 

n  the  other  hand.     I  was  so  surprised  that  I  called  out,  "Who 

I  called  the  cook  and  told  her,  and  also  told  my  husband  on  the  lirsl 

ly.     I  never  had  any  similar  experience  before  or  sincc. 

Statemenl  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Eluott. 
mbe»  my  wife  dcicnbing  the  above  adventure  to  me  at  the  lime,  and 
il  sbc  was  nearly  faintinj;  from  the  excitement  caused  by  it. 

E.  K.  Elliott. 

the   foliowuig    case    the    hypothesis    of  &  subUmiiul 

eitheuc  discern  men  t  of  rhc  bilid  tern  by  ordinttry  eyesight  is  poa- 

I  Applicable.     The  account  is  a   translation   of  titat  given  in  the 

(  4a  Sdenets  Ptythi^utt  (May-June,  1895),  by  M.  Adrien  Cueb- 

1^  Profesaear  agr^g^  ft  la  Faculty  dc  M^decine. 

tOntbe  30th  May  1893,  '  *">*  <">  *  geological  excursion  in  the  environs  of 
St.  Aficra  very  uneasy  night,  passed  in  the  village  of  Comes,  I  set  out  in  a 
xt  bod  humour  in  the  diitctiou  of  Escarcne  by  an  old  road,  wheie  my  dis- 
:  was  heightened  by  seeing  on  my  right  a  long  inuutul  of  abaolutely  no 
....cfcti,  cither  pa  lira  nlulog  leal  or  stratigraphicol.  In  vain  I  tned  to  console 
vnyscli  by  seeking  in  the  crevices  of  the  moist,  dnpping  stone,  01  under  the 
tirfU  of  green  maidenhair,  some  rare  snail-shell  (or  a  collection  belonging  10  my 
biesida.  1  bad  already  resigned  myself  10  the  untntercstiug  walk  ai  the  ordinary 
uarist,  wImb  suddenly  a  Aash  of  lecolleclion  arrested  my  wandering  attention 
—A  tnoBory  datmg  from  my  old  p&ssion  of  long  ago  for  botany,  revived  for  a 
•ban  licic  in  iSSq  by  ihc  publicaiinn  of  a  work  on  the  abnorroal  partitions  of 
ferns,  bui  certainly  lung  srncc  abandoned.  Promptly,  an^i  with  all  the  intensity 
of  an  oU  knging  never  satiilicd,  I  conceived  a  great  ambition  for  an  abject 
■hscfa,  having  been  vamly  suught.  had  almost  passed  into  a  myth,  oaniely,  the 
^il^Unatm  Tni^hemattti,  01  Common  Maidenhair  iipleenworl  abnormally 
**'  ated,  which  I  had  often  teen  tneniioned  in  a  book,  but  which  I  had  never 
I  thirty  years,  been  able  to  discover,  in  spite  uf  the  great  abundance 
■  Bormal  species. 
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Hardly  was  this  mental  picture  evoked,  before  my  eyes,  as  if  drawn  by  the 
real  image,  were  arrested  by  one  amongst  all  the  green  tufts  which  surrounded 
me,  and  amongst  all  the  fronds  which  composed  it, — by  one  alone,  which,  two 
yards  off,  had  the  exact  appearance  of  a  bifurcation. 

Purely  appearance,  I  said  to  myself,  drawing  near.  Simply  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  two  neighbouring  fronds,  which  I  have  so  often  mistaken  for  it. 

Sceptical  even  while  gathering  it,  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  But  the 
evidence  was  undeniable,  and  when,  much  astonished  but  highly  delighted,  I 
had  plucked  the  fern,  I  said  to  myself  half-aloud,  as  though  uttering  a  chal- 
lenge, "  Well,  I  only  want  now  to  find  the  Cet — ."  I  had  not  finished  my 
sentence  when  my  gaze,  leaving  the  high  wall  on  the  right  where  it  was  still 
mechanically  searching,  fell  below  the  footpath  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the 
buttress,  on  a  poor  sickly  plant  of  Ceterach  Officinarum  (Common  Scale-Fcm 
or  Scaly  Spleenwort)  crowded  into  the  midst  of  the  Asplenium  (Spleenworts} 
as  if  dejected  at  finding  itself  in  this  damp  shady  comer  instead  of  a  crevice 
in  a  dry  and  sunny  wall,  which  is  the  usual  abode  of  this  species. 

And  this  plant,  which  ordinarily  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  seeking  in 
such  a  spot,  this  fern  of  quite  simple  venation,  edges  very  slightly  divided,  and 
under  surfaces  all  scaly,  in  fact  with  an  appearance  so  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
partition  that  (never  having  come  across  a  specimen  either  in  my  youthful  re- 
searches, in  the  splendid  collections  of  the  Museum,  or  in  any  herbal  or  rare 
book)  I  had  concluded  it  to  be  non-existent — ^an  impossible  anomaly — it  was,  I 
say,  a  frond  of  this  fern  that  appeared  before  me  to-day  at  my  bidding,  as  in 
Perrault's  stories,  as  clearly  bipartite  as  the  Asplenium  close  by  had  been. 

Being  at  once  led  on,  and  covetously  pushing  my  reasoning  straight  to  the 
principal  conclusion  of  my  old  observations  on  the  somewhat  epidemic  and  at 
the  same  time  local  character  of  these  freaks  of  nature,  I  argued  :  ^'  If  I  have 
found  one,  and  even  two  bifurcated  fronds,  certainly  the  third  is  not  fer  to 
seek."  And  in  less  time  than  it  had  taken  to  announce  this  decision,  without 
any  hesitation,  amongst  all  the  attractive  groups  of  fern,  I  distinguished  im- 
mediately one  frond  of  maidenhair  showing  two  clearly-marked  points. 

I  should  never  have  made  up  my  mind  to  put  this  incident  in  writing,  at  the 
risk  of  occasioning  the  reader's  sceptical  smile,  if  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
adventure  twice  in  the  course  of  this  same  year  had  not  confirmed  the  reality 
and  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  psychological  problem. 

On  the  8th  August  1893,  ^^  Lausanne  (Switzerland)  I  had  just  accompanied 
some  friends  returning  to  the  country,  whose  gay  conversation  was  anything 
rather  than  botanical,  and  the  last  good-byes  were  hardly  said,  when  all  at 
once,  as  I  walked  along  the  path  we  had  taken  a  minute  or  two  earlier,  there 
shot  into  my  head,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  idea  of  a  divided  maidenhair, 
and  immediately  I  put  my  hand  on  a  frond,  then  further  on  on  a  second,  and 
again  on  another,  always  making  my  choice  at  once  without  groping  in  the 
long  green  mantle  of  the  great  wall.  Afterwards  I  in  vain  retraced  my  steps 
to  explore  conscientiously,  with  attention,  and  at  length,  the  fifty  yards  of 
pathway  ;  there  was  nothing  more,  or  I  could  see  no  more. 

Ten  days  later  I  was  visiting  near  Chamb^ry  with  a  gay  and  numerous 
party  the  celebrated  country  house  Charmettes,  still  alive  with  memories  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  As  I  crossed  the  threshold,  the  thanks  of  the  care- 
taker still  in  my  ears,  and  before  my  eyes  the  pictures  of  the  Confessions^  I 
instinctively  felt  my  gaze  drawn  towards  the  little  wall  of  the  terrace,  where, 
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at  the  first  glance  amongst  several  stunted  tufts,  which  were  afterwards  to 
furnish  me  with  several  similar  specimens,  I  discovered  an  extremely  curious 
plant  of  maidenhair,  such  as  I  did  not  yet  possess,  with  fronds  not  merely 
bifurcated,  but  really  ramified. 

Was  it  this  time  a  reminiscence  of  '*  Lettres  sur  la  botanique "  which  had 
given  the  suggestion  ?  Was  it  not,  as  well  as  the  time  before,  simply  an  echo 
at  a  relatively  shorter  distance  of  the  exciting  experience  in  the  month  of 
May?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  with  regard  to  the  latter  nothing  of  the  sort 
could  be  argued,  and  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  precisely  the 
absence  of  all  appreciable  cause,  the  apparently  complete  spontaneity  of  the 
first  vision,  to  which  was  due  the  intensity  of  the  second — ^a  real  second  sight 
which  leads  infallibly  straight  to  the  mark.  That  mark  is  evidently  pre- 
existent,  of  a  real  kind,  and  perhaps — one  might  defend  this  view  I — is 
itself  by  its  simple  presence,  and  by  a  sort  of  self-discharge  at  a  distance, 
the  unsuspected  and  unperceived  cause  of  the  sudden  internal  revival  of  a 
similar  image,  stored-up  long  ago  ; — the  spontaneous  exteriorisation  of  which, 
and  the  placing  of  it  in  coincidence  with  the  corresponding  object,  would 
constitute  precisely  the  fact  of  the  discovery — that  is  to  say,  simply  the  proof  of 
the  existence — of  that  object.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  seems  certain 
that  only  the  abruptness,  the  suddenness  of  the  cerebral  awakening  is  capable 
of  giving  momentarily  to  the  sensorial  faculties  that  acuteness  in  some  sort 
prophetic,  which  automatically  attracts  the  material  object  of  the  mental 
evocation,  not  out  of  nothing,  as  a  superstitious  mind  might  believe,  but  simply 
out  of  the  relative  obscurity  in  which  it  would  have  remained  under  other 
circumstances. 

No  normal  tension  of  the  mind,  no  effort  of  will,  no  abilities  exercised  at 
their  best  could  attain  to  the  results  of  these  rapid  moments  of  temporary 
hyper-stimulation.  Never,  except  on  the  three  occasions  I  have  recorded, 
have  I  been  able  to  find  the  abnormal  AspUnium^  still  less  the  abnormal 
Ceteracky  although  every  year,  sooner  or  later,  thousands  of  specimens  have 
passed  before  my  eyes,  amongst  which  I  have  often  tried  on  solitary  walks 
in  the  most  varied  localities,  with  all  the  concentration  of  attention  of  which 
I  am  capable,  and  the  fullest  use  of  a  faculty  of  discovery  developed  by  old 
naturalistic  habit,  to  discover  the  rare  object,  the  eternal  ambition  of  the 
collector.     I  often  found  other  things,  but  never  that.  .  .  . 

Adrien  Guebhard. 

[In  answer  to  the  following  question  by  the  Editor  of  the  Annales^']  As  to 
the  fact  of  finding  three  [abnormal  ferns]  in  a  small  space,  is  it  possible 
that  this  monstrosity  may  be  determined  by  certain  local  causes  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  a  very  limited  area  many  may  occur,  whilst  for  several  hundreds 
of  yards  not  one  may  be  met  with  ?    [Professor  Guebhard  replied  :] 

I  can  reply  at  once  "Yes,''  for  such  was  exactly  the  conclusion  I  came 
to  on  my  first  study  of  this  subject,  confirmed  by  my  last  find  at  Contes- 
leS'Pins, 

These  abnormal  growths  are  almost  always  in  little  groups,  forming  well- 
defined  islands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  normal  plants,  proving  the  external, 
local,  and  non-individual  character  of  the  original  causal  lesion,  which  might 
be  due,  as  I  think,  to  some  micro-organism,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  a 
parasite  fungoid  or  gnawing  insect.  .  .  . 
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821  A.  In  the  following  case,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Moses,  quoted 
in  the  text,  some  subliminal  sense  of  smell  may  be  conjectured.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  421. 

23  St.  Andrew's  Drive,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow, 

March  31J/,  1893. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  following  clairvoyant 
experience,  but  at  the  time  I  was  much  struck  by  it,  and  described  it  minutely 
to  several  of  my  friends,  so  that  I  feel  sure  I  can  remember  the  facts  accurately. 
The  circumstances  were  most  prosaic,  and  I  a  matter-of-fact  individual,  with 
little  interest  and  less  faith  in  psychical  phenomena.  I  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  at  home  for  my  winter  holiday,  but  taking  no  interest  in  household 
matters,  and  I  question  whether  on  that  particular  evening  I  knew  that  it  had 
been  the  washing-day. 

I  had  gone  upstairs  to  look  for  a  missing  knitting  needle,  and  was  returning 
to  the  parlour  wondering  whether  I  had  dropped  it  there,  when  suddenly  1  was 
arrested  by  a  strange  feeling,  and  saw  before  me  a  vision  of  flames,  and  felt 
irresistibly  impelled  to  go  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  and  down 
some  steps  into  the  kitchen.  There  all  was  quiet,  and  I  came  partially  out  of 
the  trance-like  state,  and  found  myself  thinking,  "  Why  am  I  here  ?  Ill  go 
upstairs."  But  again  I  saw  the  fire,  and  felt  I  must  go  into  the  adjoining 
laundry.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was  in  no  way  surprised  to  see  just  such  a 
scene  as  had  during  the  preceding  moments  been  distinctly  before  my  mental 
vision.  A  jointed  gas  bracket  had  just  fallen  on  to  a  dry  heap  of  sheets  and 
towels,  which  were  blazing  almost  to  the  ceiling.  With  a  little  difficulty  I 
extinguished  the  flames,  and  went  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  household  what  bad 
occurred.  I  remember  I  had  a  strange  feeling  in  my  head,  as  if  I  had  just 
awakened  out  of  an  unnatural  state. 

No  other  person  was  near  at  the  time,  the  washerwoman  having  gone  home 
and  the  servants  being  upstairs.  Nor  could  I  even  unconsciously  have  smcUed 
burning,  as  two  doors  were  closed  between,  and  the  gas-pipe  had  evidently 
fallen  only  a  few  moments  before  I  entered,  or  the  flames  would  have  spread 
further.  The  laundry  was  situated  just  under  a  wooden  staircase  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  dry  house,  so  if  the  fire  had  been  undiscovered  for  even  a  few  nunutes 
the  consequences  must  have  been  disastrous  to  the  house. 

Several  members  of  the  family  remember  the  occurrence,  and  I  have  still  an 
old  servant  of  the  family  who  distinctly  remembers  it.  I  have  never  had  any 
recurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon,  and  was  at  the  time  much  surprised  that  I 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  an  experience  so  strange  and  so  real. 

M.  H.  Gray. 

The  gentleman  who  sends  this  case  writes  that  he  has  received  orally 
the  confirmatory  testimony  of  Jessie,  the  old  servant,  and  encloses  the  cor- 
roborative statement  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  White,  stepmother  of  the  percipient 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  White  does  not  remember  that  she  was  told  at  the  lime 
of  the  Jire  part  of  the  vision.     She  writes  : — 

My  daughter,  at  home  from  school,  not  naturally  domesticated,  seldom  went 
near  the  kitchen,  which  was  shut  off  from  the  hall  by  a  swing-door.  On  the 
night  above  mentioned  she  came  into  the  parlour  looking  so  pale  and  agitated— 
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K  naiurally  ncrvoui— thai  1  at  once  asked  what  was  ihc  maiicr,  and  when 
e  cnuld  Kpeak  ifae  taid,  "  Mamma,  it  is  a  wonder  ihe  house  wa»  nci  on  tire,'' 
ind  ihen  lofd  of  having  the  Mroiig  impression  that  she  must  go  down  to  ihe 
launiJry,  thai  there  was  6ie.  She  had  to  go  through  two  closed  doors  to  get 
dwTC,  and  was  not  aware  that  no  one  was  in  the  laundry  at  the  time.  Her 
pfOnptitude  in  stamping  out  the  fire  o(  the  burning  sheets  no  doubt  saved  the 
bouse,  and  accounted  for  her  pallid  looL  on  returning  to  the  parlour.  This 
ocointd  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Elizabeth  White. 

NoVWDOD,  Thikm. 

896  A.     From  Phamlasnu  of  Iht  IJvi»g>  vol.  i.  p.  2S5. 

Cathedral  Yard,  WiNcntsTiR,  Jannaiy  y\a,  igg^. 
I  mpaafeUir  beg  to  offer  you  a  short  statement  of  my  experience  on  a 
•abject  whkh  I  do  not  understand.  Let  me  premise  that  I  am  not  a  scholar, 
u  I  left  school  when  twelve  years  of  age  in  i8j7.aDd  1  thcrerore  hope  you  will 
bririvv  all  aim  against  composition  and  grammar.  1  am  a  working  foreman  of 
fflUMU  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  have  been  lor  the  last  nine  yeats  a 
^l^ant  in  this  city.     I  am  a  native  of  Kdinburifh. 

^Bh  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  I  was  living  in  London,  vety  near 
^^■t  the  Great  Wesicm  Railway  now  stands,  but  which  was  not  iben  built. 
^^Bft  working  in  the  Regent's  Park  for  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  &  Freeman, 
^no  at  that  time  had  tlte  Government  contract  for  three  years  for  the  masons' 
work  of  the  capital,  and  who  yet  carry  on  a  mighty  business  at  Millbank, 
Westromster.  I  think  it  was  Gloucester  Gate,  if  I  mistake  not.  At  all  events, 
it  was  that  gate  of  Regent's  Park  to  the  eastward  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at 
the  B(mh-e«it  corner  of  the  park.  The  distance  from  my  home  was  loo  great 
for  ON  to  g«i  borne  to  meals,  so  I  carried  my  food  with  me,  and  therefore  had 
M  call  (0  lea*«  the  work  all  day.  On  a  certain  day,  however,  I  suddenly  felt 
■»  iMcttM  dcsne  to  go  home,  but  as  I  had  no  business  there  I  tried  to  stippress 
it,— bat  It  was  not  possible  m  do  so.  Every  niinute  the  desire  to  go  home 
noiased.  It  was  ten  in  the  morning,  and  1  could  not  think  of  anything  to 
on  me  away  from  the  work  at  such  a  time.  I  got  fidgety  and  uneasy,  and  felt 
am  if  I  onat  go,  even  at  the  nsk  of  being  ridiculed  by  my  wife,  as  I  could  give 
M>  tcMOD  why  I  should  leave  my  work  and  lose  6d.  an  hour  for  nonsense. 
Hoaaever.  I  cotild  not  stay,  and  I  set  off  for  home  under  an  impulse  which  I 
mold  not  resist. 

When  I  reached  my  own  door  and  knocked,  the  door  was  opened  by 
my  wife's  sister,  a  married  woman,  who  lived  a  few  streets  off  She  hMiked 
sarpnscd.  and  said,  "Why.  Skining,  how  did  >■""  know?"  "Knuw  what?'' 
I  saiiL  "Why,  about  Mary  Ann."  1  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about 
Havr  Ann'  (my  wife).  "Then  what  brought  you  home  at  piesent?"  1 
ssd^  **  I  can  baitUy  tell  you.  1  seemed  to  want  to  come  home.  Bat  what 
*  WTDOg  ?'  1  asked.  She  told  me  that  my  wife  had  been  run  over  by  a  cab 
•ad  beea  tDost  seriously  injured  about  an  hour  ago.  and  she  had  called  for 
■w  et«r  ance,  but  was  now  in  Ats,  and  had  tcverBJ  in  succcsiinn.  I  went 
eptntra,  «Dd  though  ver>-  ill  she  recognised  me,  and  stretched  forth  her 
■mia  and  took  me  round  the  neck  and  pulled  my  bead  down  into  her  boMm. 
The  fits  passed  away  directly,  and  my  presence  sc«med  to  tnnquiUise  her, 
so  thai  sbe  got  into  sleep,  and  did  wdL     Her  aister  told  mo  that  she  had 
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uttered  the  most  piteous  cries  for  me  to  come  to  her,  although  there  was  not 
the  least  likelihood  of  my  coming.  This  short  narrative  has  only  one  merit ; 
it  is  strictly  true.  Alexander  Skirving. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  time  of  the  accident  corre- 
sponded with  the  time  when  he  felt  a  desire  to  go  home,  Mr.  Skirving 
says : — 

I  asked  my  wife's  sister  what  time  the  accident  occurred,  and  she  said 
"  An  hour  and  a  half  ago " — that  is,  from  the  time  I  came  home.  Now,  that 
was  exactly  coincident  with  the  time  I  wanted  to  leave  work.  It  took  me  an 
hour  to  walk  home ;  and  I  was  quite  half-an-hour  struggling  in  my  mind  to 
overcome  the  wish  to  leave  work  before  I  did  so. 

[He  adds :]  You  ask  me  if  I  ever  had  a  similar  impression  on  any  other 
occasion.     I  never  had.     It  was  quite  a  single  and  unique  experience. 

Mr.  Skirving's  wife  is  dead.  His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Vye,  is  in  New 
Zealand.  Her  husband,  writing  from  Otago  on  July  ist,  1885,  says  that 
she  cannot  now  give  particulars  of  the  occurrence,  though  she  remembers 
the  accident  very  well. 

830  A.  From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226-31.  In  this 
case,  anagrams  were  written  automatically  by  Mr.  A.,  who  describes  his 
experience  as  follows : — 

Clelia,  or  Unconscious  Cerebration. 

The  experiment  was  made  Easter  1883,  upon  one  day,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  a  week,  continued  upon  three  consecutive  days ;  upon  four  days  in  all. 
Upon  the  first  day  I  became  seriously  interested ;  on  the  second  puzzled ;  on 
the  third  I  seemed  to  be  entering  upon  entirely  novel  experiences,  half  awfiil 
and  half  romantic ;  upon  the  fourth  the  sublime  ended  very  painfully  in  the 
ridiculous. 

First  Day. 

Q.  I.  Upon  what  conditions  may  I  learn  from  the  unseen? 

My  hand  immediately  moved,  though  not  to  a  very  satisfying  issue.  But, 
as  my  expectation  of  the  answer  had  been  that  the  condition  was  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  absolute  rule  of  right,  holiness  in  short,  I  took  this  answer  to 
be  at  any  rate  consistent  with  my  expectation,  and  continued  : 

Q.  2.  IVAat  is  it  that  now  moves  my  pen  ?  A.  2.  Religion.  Q.  3.  What 
moves  my  pen  to  write  that  answer  ?  A.  3.  Conscience.  Q.  4.  What  is 
religion  ?    A.  4.  Worship. 

Here  arose  a  difficulty.  Although  I  did  not  expect  either  of  these  three 
answers,  yet  when  the  first  few  letters  had  been  written  I  expected  the  lemaio- 
der  of  the  word.  This  might  vitiate  the  result.  ...  As  if  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, .  .  .  my  next  question  received  a  singular  reply. 

Q.  5.  Worship  of  what?  A.  5.  wbwbwbwbwb- — .  Q.  6.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  wb  ?    A.  6.  Win,  buy.    Q.  7.  What  ?    A  7.  Know  (ledge). 

Here  I  knew  the  letters  which  were  to  follow,  and  the  pen  made  a  sudden 
jerk,  as  if  it  were  useless  to  continue. 

Q.  8.  How  ? 

Here  I  was  referred  to  the  first  answer.  .  .  . 
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Second  Dav. 

Q.  I.  What  is  man?  (*>.  What  ii  the  nature  ofhis  beiiiK?>    A.  i.  Flise. 
My  pen  was  at  first  very  violently  agiuied.  which  had  not  been  the  cote 
the  first  day,     It  wat  qtiiic  a  minute  before  ic  wrote  as  above.     Upon  the 
of  wi,  I  proceeded. 
Q.  I.  What  does  F  stand  for?   A.  2.  Fesi.    Q.3.I?   A.  3.  le.   Q.4.i?    A.  4. 

Q.  J.  s?    A.  }.  sir.     Q,  6.  e?    A.  6.  eye.      Feai     le    ivy    air    eye. 
Q.  ;.  U  this  an  amgram?    A.  7.  Yes.     Q.  i.  How  many  words  in  the 
answd  ?    A.  S.  Four. 

I  med  for  a  few  minutes  to  solve  it  without  success.  Noc  canng  to  spend 
mocb  lime  in  trying  to  Mlve  what  nii^iht  have  no  solution,  I  govt  it  up. 

Third  Day. 

Q.  I.  (rep.)  What  is  man?    A.  t.  Tefi  Hul  Esble  Lies. 

Tibs  answer  was  written  right  off. 

Q.  a.  Is  this  an  anagmni  ?  A.  i.  Yea.  Q.  3.  How  many  words  in  the 
an(w«t?    A.  3,    V  ((.f.,  fivcj.     Q.  4.  What  is  the  first  word  ?    A.  4.  See.    Q.  J. 

What  is  the  second  word  ?    A.  5.  Eceeee .    Q.  6,  See?    Must  I  interpret 

h  myMlf?    A.  6.  Tr>-. 

Presently  I  got  out,  "  Life  is  the  less  able."  Next  I  tried  theanafrram  given 
opoa  the  previoua  day.  and  at  last  obtained,  "Every  life  is  yes."  Btit  my  pen 
tifnifled  thai  it  preferred  lhefollowinKarcterofwards,"Every1t(eyes  is."  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  intetprelations  can  be  given  to  the  letters. 
But  these  liilAl  the  icquirements  as  (o  the  number  of  words  ;  nnd  the  action  of 
the  pen,  auistins  in  the  process  of  interpret;)  I  ion,  pointing  lo  the  letters, 
accepting  the<>e  and  rejecting  those  combinations,  !e^  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  I  hul  hit  the  meaning. 

But  now  I  was  so  astonished  at  the  apparently  independent  will  nnd  in- 
tellect manirestcd  in  forming  the  above  anagrams  that,  for  the  nonce,  I  became 
a  cempleu  conwt  lo  Spiritualism  :  and  it  was  not  without  something  of  awe, 
Ibat  I  pal  ;— 

Q.  y.  Who  art  Ihou  ?  A.  7-  Citffa  I !  Q.  8.  Thnu  art  a  woman  ?  A.  8.  Yea. 
Q.  9.  Hast  Ihou  ever  lived  upon  the  eiarth?  A.  9.  No.  Q.  JO.  Will  ihou? 
A.  ia>  Yc».  Q.  It.  When?  A.  11.  Six  veart.  Q.  12.  Wherefore  dost  thou 
■*^— '--^'■— '    A.  II.  E[fCk!iael. 

alieady  said  that  when  I  experimented  I  had  a  certain  fever  of 
itaiire  pessimism  upon  tnc.     I1  was,  therefore,  with  increasing  excitement 
that  I  perceived  an  an  interpretation,  "I  Clelia  feel."    Uut  upon  my  asking 
whether  this  was  right,  "Cldia"  wrote  again  thus  :  E  if  Clelia  el,     ao. 

Q.  13^  Is  10  your  age?  A.  13.  eo.  (She  was  eternal.)  Q.  14-  Then  10 
wtkU?    A.  14.  Words.  .  .  . 

FotntTH  Dav. 

t  began  my  questioning  in  the  same  exalted  mood,  but,  to  my  surprise,  did 
B(K  get  the  tame  answer. 

Q.  I.  Wherefore  dust  thou  speak  with  me?  A.  I.  [Wavy  line.  Repciilion 
Htd  emphuis  :  Ulicrcfare  dost  fiau  ipcak  with  nu  f] 

However,  I  thought  this  "a  solemn  and  piercing  rejoinder,"  and  proceeded 
lo  ffra\}Ai\f  taj  moirves,  and  purify  them  from  ail  earthly  and  tuispirilual  alloy. 
TImb— 

Q.  X  Whcidiira  doai  Ihou  answer  me  ?   A.  1.  [Wavy  Ime    Wherefore  dosi 
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thou  answer  tneT]  Q.  3.  Do  I  answer  myself?  A-  3.  Yes.  Q.  4.  Is  Clelia 
here  ?  A.  4.  No.  Q.  5.  Who  is  it,  then,  now  here  ?  A.  5.  Nobody.  Q.  6. 
Does  Clelia  exist?  A.  6.  No.  Q.  7.  With  whom  did  I  speak  yesterday? 
A,  7.  No  one.  Q.  8.  Why  didst  thou  lie  ?  A.  8.  [Wavy  line.  Why  didst  thou 
lie?]  Q.  9.  Do  souls  exist  in  another  world?  A.  9.  m  b.  Q.  10.  What  does 
m  b  mean  ?  A.  10.  May  be.  Q.  11.  What  was  that  last  answer  of  yesterday 
again?  A.  11.  £if  Clelia  o  el,  i.e,  I  feel  no  Clelia ;  or,  the  original  may 
have  been  "  I  Clelia  flee.''  And  the  20  meant  no^  negativing  my  inter- 
pretation. 

My  pen  now  became  altogether  wild,  sometimes  affirming  and  sometimes 
denying  the  existence  of  Clelia.  .  .  .  Almost  the  last  anagram  I  received  was : 
Wvfs  yoitet  —  testify,  vow.  .  .  . 

Note. — I  simply  took  a  pen  into  my  hand.  Since,  I  have  tried  with  the 
planchette,  but  without  any  success. 

I  have  never  known  any  one  named  Clelia. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  anagrams,  though  I  have  done  so  in 
boyhood. 

To  the  anagrams  cited  above  two  others  should  be  added,  which  Mr> 
A.  obtained  at  about  the  same  time.  These  were  teb  tav  ogf  wk  (I  go, 
vow  belief),  and  neb  16  vbliy  evZt  e  earf  ee  (Believe  by  fear  even  I  1866). 
This  last  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  ''How  shall  I  believe?"  and 
seems  quite  to  negative  the  hypothesis  that  the  anagrams  were  mere 
chance  combinations  of  letters,  which  happened  to  be  susceptible  of 
arrangement  in  sentences.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  diere 
was  an  i  too  much  in  one  of  the  anagrams  previously  cited. 

832  A.     From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  iv.  pp.  216-24. 

Tbis  is  a  case  typical  at  least  in  its  main  features,  and  speciaUy  suit- 
able for  record  on  account  of  the  care  with  which  the  phenomena  were 
noted  down  as  they  occurred.  The  case  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  F.  C  & 
Schiller,  now  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  I  have  myself 
been  present  at  one  of  the  experiments  where  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  F.  N.  Schiller,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  obtained 
some  of  the  old  French  writing.  Some  experiments  in  telepathy  and 
clairvoyance  were  also  tried,  but  with  no  great  success,  and  the  description 
of  these  is  omitted  here. 

In  the  following  account  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the 
"  spirits "  of  planchette  under  their  soi-disant  names,  I  intend  to  endorse  the 
Spiritualist  explanation,  any  more  than  I  consider  the  reproductions  of  the 
"mediums*"  latent  knowledge  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  any  form  of"  un- 
conscious-self"  theory. 

The  experiments  in  question  were  conducted  during  a  great  part  of  the  Long 
Vacation,  with  my  brother,  whom  I  will  call  F.,  and  my  sister  L.,  as  "mediums," 
writing  conjointly  at  first,  but  afterwards  separately.  Of  course,  there  cooW 
thus  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  "  mediums,"  even  if  the  course 
of  the  experiments  had  not  afforded  convincing  proof  that  the  phenomena  were 
independent  of  their  conscious  mind.  There  appeared  at  different  times  no  less 
than  nine  "  spirits,"  of  whom  four  wrote  exclusively  with  F.  and  one  mainly ; 
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anoUier  fnelj  wiih  cithcT  or  boih  but  chiefly  wiib  1-,  and  three  excluiivdy 
villi  L.  or  trith  F.  and  1_  conjointly.  They  all  wrote  with  a  more  or  less  tlistinc- 
tive  ttyle  oi  their  own,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  Judge,  there  was  not  any  marked 
dMbrcQCE  of  style  when  the  same  spirit  wrote  with  diflereni  mediums.  Nor, 
•O  tiw  oihrr  hand,  was  there  sufTicieni  evidence  to  Justify  the  assertion  that  the 
«]dc  was  so  URinutakably  similar  that  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
iOMDijiwncc  But  although  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive  in  establishing  the 
ideality  <rf  the  various  *■  spirit "  pcrsoiingcs,  there  could  be  no  doubi  of  their 
ccnplete  i adept odence  of  the  mediums'  conKious  will  Both  F.  and  L  were 
al  &tU  eniirely  ignorant  of  wbiit  ptanchetic  ma  writing,  and  V.  remained  so  to 
Iks  end,  nor  did  the  occupations  of  his  conscious  s«l[  appear  in  the  least  to 
aSect  the  progress  of  the  writing.  1  have  seen  plaocheite  write  in  the  Game 
slow  and  ddibeniie  way  both  while  he  was  telling  an  amusing  anecdote  in 
an  uimatcd  way  and  while  he  vai  absorbed  in  an  interesting  novel ;  and  fre- 
<iaently  whole  scries  of  questions  would  be  asked  and  answered  without  his 
ksowing  what  had  been  written  or  thinking  that  anything  else  than  unmeaning 
icnwls  had  been  produced. 

la  L's  case  it  is  true  thai  after  some  time  she  came  to  know  what  letters 
*tn  bdag  fonucd  and  was  able  to  interpret  the  movements  of  her  hand.  This, 
Ueoana,  nuuLe  it  diHictUt  to  avoid,  at  times,  a  certain  half -conscious  influence 
M  the  miung,  and  nuikcs  it  necessary  to  allow  for  the  personal  eijuation.  But 
it  icdai  that  this  infloence  must  tend  to  harmonise  the  answers  of  planchette 
witb  tha  opiniotu  and  wilt  of  the  medium,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  observed 
btq'ataA  caaes,  especially  with  L.,  of  a  conflict  l>eiwcen  her  will  and  opmiooi 
aadllKMeafpUndiGtte.  .  .  . 

Tb^vpirit  of  a  "careless  rhymer,"  after  writing  verses  in  English,  French, 
■■d  CcniMn,  profmed  iifc  ability  to  do  bo  in  the  classicftl  languages.  And 
u  F.  Bid  be  had  never  read  the  //I'at/,  we  a^kcd  the  rhymer  for  a  quotation. 
Tina  b*  w&t  at  lirbt  ua4l>Ie  to  do,  but,  tome  hours  after,  be,  unasked,  produced 
tke  faUowtog  :  "  EralJinoi  kekaluMsiai "  and  "  Kouiidion  potheoumcQOs  posin." 
T1i«*e  uuaunlmary  tags  were  luund  to  be  derived  fiuin  the  lifih  book  of  the 
/AW  (431,  414),  and  to  represent  4  y"  '■  /•'>'  ■•x'*^''"""  ^'^'^  novpiSio*  noBimioA 
wimm:  F.  then  remembered  that  he  bad  read  this  very  book,  and  this  alone,  a 
iaag  time  ago.  This  was  ccnainly  the  incident  pointing  most  directly  at  uncon- 
■boM  cenbratioQ,  and  may,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  on 
liraty  onkaown  language,  namely  tl  indiistanj.  A  "  spirit "  gave  his  name  u 
"  Lokoudralh,"  and  wrote  in  an  extraordinary  Oriental  style,  mthcr  resembling 
■osiM  of  Marion  Crawford's  ihapsudiea.  On  introducing  the  words  "  Allah  il 
AMah,*  h«  wa*  asked  whcihei  he  wa>  a  Mohammedan.  "  Hindi  apkahai."  I 
ha*«  siBce  twcB  inbnucd '  that  ["apkahai  *  mcaiu]  "  1  am  yours,"  "Al  youi 
imwict' and  Utat  "  Lakenadrath "  sbonld be  " Lokendranath,"  and  means " lord 
of  pcincm'  ;  and  one  or  two  other  IragmcDt*  of  UiDdustaiti  were  limilaily 
laaccnrUe.'  Now,  as  F.  left  India  as  a  baby  of  eight  months,  and  has  Bcv«r 
(■xc,  lu  tlse  best  of  my  belief,  heard  any  Htnduittani  spoken,  this  is  surdy  a 
OHM  curious  case  of  unconscious  memory,  if  such  it  was.  .  .  . 

•  Om  Ik*  wMfaurity  al  (1)  an  Angto-lndUn  lady ;  |i)  ■  ballial  Hrahmin  ft  Honbay. 
[Tb«  wtiotc  phnue  raeuu  "A  Hindu  ii  >i  yout  ■errm."  The  Uriental  ihapsodiea  were 
tend  ID  be  Mainly  (aotaa  of  Mf.  /lami,  worked  togclhcf  so  u  lo  nftke  sense] 

*  1  have  now  fannd  oni  tUeoembei  l((S6)  thai  Lak«aadnUli's  daoiptioa  of  hk 
■■MoBaliiy  is  ncN  ■*  tauiij  uainiriligililc  is  I  hul  hitherto  ihuight  it.  He  called  bim- 
■tf  •"Jvde  t>oaBaa,*md  I  tevc  been  lotil  thai  *■  pooano "  is  Roaianr  lot  f^XV- 
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Of  the  nine  "  spirits,"  six  wrote  only  in  English,  and  several  of  them  foiled 
ignominiously  with  all  other  languages.    The  Hindustani  of  '*  Lokenadratb  "  I 
have  already  mentioned.    "  Irktomar,"  the  French  Positivist,  gave  us  specimens 
of  English,  French,  and  Latin.     Lastly,  the  poet  "  Closcar  "  rhymed  in  English, 
French  and  German,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  sometimes  wrote  the  last  of 
these  with  Greek  letters.     But  with  this  exception,  planchette  never  wrote  any 
German,  though  both  the  mediums  are  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  and  in  their 
childhood  probably  knew  it  far  better  than  English.    If,  then,  these  phenomena 
are  a  dream-like  recrudescence  of  long-forgotten  thoughts,  this  absence  of  Ger- 
man seems  to  require  some  explanation.^    As  regards  the  mode  of  writing,  wc 
were  unable  to  distinguish  any  differences  of  handwriting  between  the  various 
**  spirits,"  except  that  one  of  F.'s  wrote  from  right  to  lefl,  mirror-writing,  whether 
or  no  the  left  hand  was  used.  .  .  . 

(Signed)        F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  26M  October,  1886. 

Appendix. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  paper  the  experiments  have  been  continued  with 
F.,  and  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  results  subsequently  obtained.  The 
first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  F.'s  power  of  writing  seems  to  have  diminished 
sensibly,  so  that  whereas  he  would  formerly  write  on  three  out  of  every  four 
occasions  he  can  now  only  do  so  about  once  out  of  every  three.  .  .  . 
An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  of  writing  with  two  planchettes,  F. 
having  one  hand  on  each.  I  suggested  this  in  order  to  elucidate  the  con- 
nection between  left-hand  writing  and  "mirror-writing,"  and  ftdly  expected  that 
the  two  hands  would  write  the  same  conununications.  To  my  astonishment, 
however,  the  communications,  though  written  simultaneously,  were  different 
and  proceeded  from  different  "  spirits."  I  regard  this  as  conclusive  proof  that 
the  phenomena  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  medium's  consciousness,  for,  as 
every  one  can  easily  experience  for  himself,  it  is  quite  impossible,  at  least  with- 
out long  practice,  to  write  two  different  words  at  the  same  time. 

Whenever  F.  wrote  with  two  planchettes,  the  left  hand  wrote  mirror-writiiig, 
which  was  often  very  hard  to  decipher,  but  we  did  not  observe  anything  like  a 
fixed  rule  in  this  respect  on  other  occasions.    For  though  planchette  generally 
wrote  in  the  ordinary  way  even  when  the  left  hand  was  used,  it  sometimes  pro- 
duced mirror-writing  with  the  right  hand  also.    We  have  also  had  some  in- 
structive experiments  in  what  I  may  call  conjoint  writing.     I  must  begin  hy 
saying  that  ordinarily  I  am  quite  unable  to  make  planchette  move  at  alL    Bat 
one  night  I  put  my  hand  also  on,  after  F.  had  failed,  as  on  several  preceding 
days,  to  make  it  write.     Planchette  soon  began  to  move  and  to  write  intelligibly. 
I  repeatedly  took  my  hand  off  and  the  writing  stopped  at  once.     Similarly, 
whenever  F.  took  his  hand  off,  the  writing  also  ceased,  except  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  did  so  without  my  knowledge,  it  appears  to  have  written  two  or 
three  letters  before  stopping.     I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  regard  the  pheno- 
menon of  conjoint  writing,  whatever  may  be  its  explanation,  as  genuine,  i^ 
that  the  second  operator  really  contributes  to  the  result. 

Passing  from  the  method  to  the  matter  of  the  communications,  I  should  note 
that  "  Heliod"  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  German  and  aUuded  to  Goethe's 

^  Since  this  was  written  **  Heliod  "  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  German  and  Latins 
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Mm/(  Wtiilitkt,  but  Ibat  I)ie  bulk  of  the  communicaiions  were  in  French  and 
produced  by  "  Uktomar." 

In  addition  to  some  dialectical  variations  which  appear  10  be  Provencal 
i/l-g,  Irktonur  n'a  poi  lou  lems.  Pour  vous  faire  dcs  coumphmcns),  he  produced 
an  extraordinary  Jargon  which  he  called  "  Komauncc  "  and  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  "  Roland  "  and  of  "  Chatlcma(;nc^" 

Afterwards  it  vtis  found  to  be  old  Norman  French,  and  mostly  quoted  from 
tbe  CAanum  ib-  /loituui  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  will  appear  Etom  the  fallowing 
co(tit>anaoD  :— 


s  magnes 


PumcHriTE. 

(tsllime.}  Cai[l}es  IJ  rei 
empere  [re]  set  am  mt  pleh 
Espaigne. 

(jod  lime.}  Carles  li  reis  magnes 
empere  [re]  scl  am  lulams  estet  en 
Espaigne. 

3.  Ne  revcrrunt  nc/rrci  Mpartiu 
nc  Ckar/tmagne,  ki  as  port  Ics  atint. 


3.  Jo  ^-ous  ai  mull  Mtn  serrit. 

4,  S^njuit  li  joun  de  bleneut  la 


"CHASSOW    Ult   ROUANtl." 

I.  Carles  li  reia,  nostre  cmpcrere 
magnca. 

Set  am  tut  pMtu  ad   estei    cd 
Eipaisne.     (C.  de  R.  i-j.) 

3.  Ne  revemint  lor  mtr^i  ne  lor 

Nt  ait  dt  FroMct  ki  as  pon  les 
tUndtnt.    (C.  dc  R.  i4o3->)  ■ 

J.  Jo  vus  ai  mult  wrvit.      {C.  de  1 
R.  «9>>  I 

4.  Patset  li  jun  si    lurnet    A    la  1 
Tdprfe.    (C.  de  R.  3560)  vespree, 

F,  dM*  OM  know  old  French  at  »1I,  and  oinnoi  remeinb«T  to  have  ever  read 
or  bsmnl  any.  but,  being  tirongly  Inclined  mw.-irds  the  uncooscioui  self  theory, 
fug^^Mli  that  the  passage*  produced  rnay  have  been  quoted  in  some  magaijne 
anicla.  and  thus  met  his  eye.'  In  any  case,  however,  these  quoutioits  throw 
aa  iaiemting  light  00  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  intelligence  that  dictated 
■hem.  It  will  be  seen  that  ihey  are  evidently  ijuoted  from  memory,  and  by  no 
mean*  accurate.  And  in  No,  i  the  first  version  was  nearer  the  original  than 
dw  Mcond  ;  but,  ai  quoted,  the  words  "  ui  ptcin  "  made  no  sense,  and  hence 
"  hKaiU,'  a  word  which  does  not.  I  believe,  occur  in  the  ffolanA,  was  subsll- 
lufd  tor  them  10  complete  the  sense.  That  is  to  say,  the  second  version  is  no 
■Mtv  r«productinn  of  an  impression  in  the  memory,  but  has  been  subjected  to 
a  preceaa  of  emcixlatioti  which  by  us  would  be  held  to  imply  the  action  of 
cooKJoui  ihou>,'ht.  Yet  during  this  time  F.'s  conscious  mind  was  eniireljr  void 
of  any  kitowledge  of  tlie  dialect,  and  a  fortiori  <xv\A  not  [lossibly  haveeonected 
wbat  ajipeiued  to  him  ijuite  meaningless.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  pinnchette  volunteered  the  information  that  "Carles  fu  carles  it 
cam'  (Charles  was  Charles  ihe  Dald),  which  is  certainly  wrong,  and  as  cer- 
ISdily  emdd  not  he  derived  from  the  Kolanii  or  any  similar  poem,  while  tt  is 
Bewnbcleu  linguiiiically  correct.  It  must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  admittod 
that  the  intelligence  which  produced  it  must  have  possessed  a  considerable 

<  Two  Una  have  since  been  fotmd  which  are  almost  identical  with  Ihe  pUacheEle 
writliV.  vi*. :— "  N«  rerciTvat  lot  ptee*  m  lot  puctu,  Ne  Cb»U  Mifne  ki  ■•  pon  ka 
mmK."    (C  dc  K.  14^0-11.1 

»  Veiihe*  had  Mt.  F.  C  S.  Schiller  read  any  old  Fieneh. 
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amount  of  what  we  should  call  conscious  knowledge  of  old  French,  and  sadi  as 
F.  certainly  does  not  possess. 

To  sum  up  then  I  will  only  say  that  the  matter  of  the  various  commtmica- 
tions  {i.e.  excluding  the  card  and  alphabet  experiments,  &c)  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  afford  absolute  proof  that  the  knowledge  displayed  could  not  possibly 
have  been  latent  in  the  writer's  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  this  is  extremdj 
improbable  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Moreover,  both  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  the  communications  display  powers  beyond  any  at  present  reo^- 
nised  as  normal.  (Signed)  F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

January  Tond^  1887. 

832  B.  Other  cases  of  imaginary  personalities  are  to  be  fomid  in 
the  accounts  of  possession  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
''Ages  of  Faith.*'  I  take  as  an  example  the  autobiography  of  Soeur 
Jeanne  des  Anges.^  Soeur  Jeanne  was  the  Superior  of  the  Ursulioes 
of  Loudun,  about  i63o--i665»  and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
admirers,  afterwards  one  of  the  fiercest  enemies,  of  the  tinfoftoDate 
Urbain  Grandier,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1634,  on  the  charge  of  having 
bewitched  the  Ursuline  nuns.  Her  manuscript  autobiography  has  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  editors  of  a  type  which  she  can  hardly  have  fore- 
seen, Drs.  Gabriel  Legu^  and  Gilles  de  la  Tourette.  These  physicians 
have  carefully  analysed  the  symptoms  which  she  narrates,  and  have  shown 
that  her  affliction  may  be  classed  as  a  well-developed  case  kA  hystero- 
epilepsy,  of  the  kind  now  so  often  described  by  the  Salpetri^re  schod. 

Our  present  interest  lies  in  the  personalities  which  she  gives  to  the 
demons  whom  she  supposes  to  possess  her, — who  are  in  reality  mere 
objectifications  of  different  series  of  hysterical  attacks. 

Just  as  the  automatic  writer  has  a  group  di  soi-disant  guides  or  *  con- 
trols," who  take  it  in  turns  to  direct  his  hand,  and  each  of  whom  main- 
tains a  specific  character  of  his  own,— even  so  does  Soeur  Jeanne  describe 
Asmodeus,  Leviathan,  Behemoth,  Isacaaron,  Balaam,  Gresil,  and  Aman, 
whose  diverse  presence  she  apparently  recognised  mainly  by  the  special 
train  of  undesirable  emotion  which  each  inspired,  but  partly  also  by  their 
words  and  writings.  A  facsimile  of  a  letter  of  Asmodeus  is  given  by  die 
learned  editors,  but  the  writing  does  not  perceptibly  differ  from  Soeor 
Jeanne's  own  script. 

And  Dr.  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  informs  me  that  there  are  letters,  also  in 
Sccur  Jeanne's  own  handwriting,  which  profess  to  come  from  the  other 
demons  too — such  letters  being  habitually  written  by  the  Sister  during  the 
process  of  exorcism,  which  usually  brought  on  a  hystero-epileptic  attack. 
The  substance  of  the  letters  reflected,  no  doubt,  the  foulness  and  maUg- 
nity  of  the  Sister's  own  mind ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  modem  hysterido- 
gists  who  have  discussed  the  whole  affair  do  not  suppose  that  the  Sister 
consciously  simulated  the  writing  or  speech  of  devils  through  herself!     Her 

^  Bibliothiqui  Diabolique  (Collection  Boumeville).     Paris :  Aux  Bar€&ax  dn  /Vijf^ 
Midical,  1886. 


^itboi 
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ilic  Bcripl  *nd  utterance  were  probably  (chougn  not  certainly)  purely 
automatic' 

It  mtwt  be  remembered  that  Sceur  Jeanne  was  perfcctly  sane  during 
tbcic  years  of  possession,  sane  at  least  in  the  senae  that  she  governed  her 
Cdininuntty,  plotted  savagelj  against  her  enemies,  and  made  religious 
capital  out  of  her  real  ur  fictitious  stigmata ;  but  that,  nevcriheleiB,  ihere 
it  no  doubt  wiialever  that  she  believed  in  these  possessing  Cemons,  who, 
as  1  »y.  Yieie  in  reality  the  incarnations  of  bysiero-epilepiic  attacks. 

Now,  I  cenainly  do  not  mean  to  trace  any  moral  analogy  between 
these  distressing  products  of  Sceur  Jeanne's  imagination  and  the  "guides" 
fi  the  plan chette- writer — which,  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  1  have  seen,  are 
Atmosl  always  harmless,  generally  even  sennonismg  entities.  So  (iar  as  my 
experience  goes  I  do  not  sec  that  planchette- writing  has  any  connec- 
lioD  with  disease  of  mind  or  body,  or  any  tendency  tocvU  of  any  kind, 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  great  credulity  on  the  writer's  part,  a  credulity 
which — it  i*  to  lie  hoped — \h  now  becoming  somewhat  leas  common. 
Rather  is  Sa;ur  Jeanne's  case  parallel  in  another  way  \  as  showing  the 
tendency  of  the  imiinduality  to  split  itself  up  into  various  co-ordinate  and 
alimuuing  iraint  of  personality,  each  of  which  may  seem  for  a  time  to  be 
dominant  and  obsessing,  while  yet  the  habitual  sense  of  the  ordinary  self 
cuay  i-ersim  through  all  these  invasions. 

843  A.  Some  early  experiments  in  thought-transference  through  table- 
tihing  were  published  by  Professor  Richet  in  the  Ramt  Phihiophique 
ftv  l>ccember  1884.  A  critical  discussion  of  these  by  Gumcy  appeared 
ta  the  Pmretdingi  S.P.R.,  vol.  iL  pi>.  339-64,  and  a  briefer  report  in 
Jtaittaimis  <if  thi  IJting,  voL  i.  pp.  ya-Si.  I  quote  from  ihc  latter 
a  description  of  the  method  used  ;— 

The  place  of  a  planchette  was  lakeo  by  a  table,  and  M.  Richet  prefaces  his 
BccouDt  li)'  a  succinct  statetncnl  of  the  orthodox  view  as  to  "  tabte-tuming." 
Rejectinf-  attogelher  the  three  iheoriea  which  attribute  the  phenomena  to 
wbolesale  fraud,  to  spirits,  and  to  an  unknown  force,  he  regards  the  gyrations 
and  o«d1biions  of  s^ancc-tnbtcs  as  due  wholly  to  the  unconscious  muscular 
cootractiont  nf  the  titters.  It  thus  occurred  to  him  to  employ  a  table  as  on 
indicator  of  the  inoictnents  that  might  be  produced  by  "mental  suggestion." 
The  plan  uf  the  eipcrinicnts  wa»  as  follows.  Three  persons  (C,  D,  and  C), 
took  their  seat)  in  a  icroi-drcic,  ai  a  little  table  on  which  iheir  hands  rested. 
One  of  these  three  was  always  a  "  medium"— a  term  used  by  M.  Richet  to 
duww  a  pcrsnn  liable  lu  exhibit  iniclliuent  mnvemenit  in  which  consciousness 
aad  will  apparently  take  no  part.  Attached  to  the  tabic  was  a  lunple  electrical 
appanUut,  the  effect  of  which  was  in  ring  a  belt  whenever  the  current  was 
tirakn  by  the  tilting  of  the  table,  nehind  the  hacks  of  the  sitters  at  the  uWe 
was  annihet  table,  on  which  was  a  large  alphabrt,  completely  screened  from 
the  view  orf  C,  D,  and  E,  even  had  they  turned  round  and  cndcavonred  to  see 
k.  tn  front  of  thb  alphabet  sal  A,  whose  duty  was  to  follow  the  leners  slowly 
and  staactily  villi  a  pen,  reluming  at  onco  to  the  beginning  as  soon  as  he 

'  See  Dr.  Lt^B^'i  Vrtmn  Cniditr  « Iti  PutUitt  *  LtmJim.     Vttit:  Buctwi. 
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arrived  at  the  end.  At  A's  side  sat  B,  with  a  note-book ;  his  duty  was  to  wiite 
down  the  letter  at  which  A's  pen  happened  to  be  pointing  whenever  the  beU 
rang.  This  happened  whenever  one  of  the  sitters  at  the  table  made  the  simple 
movement  necessary  to  tilt  it.  Under  these  conditions,  A  and  B  are  apparently 
mere  automata.  C,  D,  and  £  are  little  more,  being  unconscious  of  tilting  the 
table,  which  appears  to  them  to  tilt  itself ;  but  even  if  they  tilted  it  consdoosly, 
and  with  a  conscious  desire  to  dictate  words,  they  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing at  what  letter  A's  pen  is  pointing  at  any  particular  moment ;  and  they 
might  tilt  for  ever  without  producing  more  than  an  endless  series  of  incohemt 
letters.  Things  being  arranged  thus,  a  sixth  operator,  F,  stationed  himself 
apart  both  from  the  tilting  table  and  from  the  alphabet,  and  concentrated  his 
thought  on  some  word  of  his  own  choosing,  which  he  had  not  communicated 
to  the  others.  The  three  sitters  at  the  first  table  engaged  in  conversatioD, 
sang,  or  told  stories ;  but  at  intervals  the  table  tilted,  the  bell  rang,  and  B 
wrote  down  the  letter  which  A's  pen  was  opposite  to  at  that  moment  Now, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  concerned,  these  letters,  when  arranged  in  a  series, 
turned  out  to  produce  a  more  or  less  dose  approximation  to  the  word  of  which 
F  was  thinking. 

The  general  result — of  which  full  details  are  given  in  the  origmal 
articles  referred  to — was  that  the  amount  of  coincidence  between  the 
letters  of  the  words  chosen  by  F  and  those  tilted  out  by  the  table  was 
considerably  greater  than  would  most  probably  have  been  produced  by 
chance.     Gumey  continues : — 

[These  experiments]  seem  to  exhibit  telepathic  production  of  movements 
by  what  is  at  most  an  idea,  and  not  a  volition,  on  the  agent's  part  This, 
indeed,  is  a  hypothesis  which  seems  justified  even  by  M.  Richet's  less  excep- 
tional results.  For  we  must  remember  that  in  a  sense  A  is  throughout  moie 
immediately  the  agent  than  F ;  it  is  what  A's  mind  contributes,  not  what  Fs 
mind  contributes,  that  produces  the  tilts  at  the  right  moments.^  But  this  is 
of  course  through  no  will  of  A's  ;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  required  word,  and  has 
absolutely  no  opportunity  of  bringing  his  volition  into  play.  His  "agency* is 
of  a  wholly  passive  sort ;  and  his  mind,  as  it  follows  the  course  of  his  pen,  is  a 
mere  conduit-pipe,  whereby  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  obtains  access  to  the 
*' unconscious  intelligence"  which  evokes  the  tilts.  If,  then,  the  knowledge 
manifests  itself  as  impulse,  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  this  particular 
mode  of  access — in  "mental  suggestion"  or  telepathy  as  such — a  certain 
impulsive  quality  is  involved?  .  .  . 

But  of  course  the  relation  between  F  and  the  "  medium "  plays  also  a 
necessary  part  in  the  result ;  the  impulse  to  tilt  when  a  particular  letter  is 
reached  only  takes  effect  when  it  falls  (so  to  speak)  on  ground  prepared  by 

*  When  A,  in  pointing,  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  the  sense  of  tiae 
might  conceivably  have  led  to  an  unconscious  judgment  as  to  the  poiat  arrived  at  Thif 
idea  had  occurred  to  M.  Richet.  It  seems,  however,  aa  unnecessary  moltiplicatioo  di 
hypotheses ;  for  we  learn  from  him  that  in  some  trials  A  began  at  uncertain  places,  asd 
that  under  these  conditions  coherent  words  were  obtained.  The  fact  that  so  often  the 
approximate  letter  was  given,  instead  of  the  exact  one,  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  £ivoor 
the  hypothesis  of  unconscious  reckoning ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  exactly  the  sane 
approximations  took  place  in  our  own  experiment  {Phantasms,  vol.  i.  pp.  77-^),  wfaeie 
the  alphabet  was  in  the  ''medium's"  sight. 
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"mental  suggestion"  from  F— on  a  mind  in  which  the  word  imagined  by 
him  has  obtained  an  miconscious  lodgment.  The  unconscious  part  of  the 
percipient's  mind  would  thus  be  the  scene  of  confluence  of  two  separate  tele- 
pathic streams,  which  proceed  to  combine  there  in  an  intelligent  way — one 
proceeding  from  F's  mind,  which  produces  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  word, 
and  the  other  proceeding  from  A's  mind,  which  produces  an  unconscious  image 
of  the  successive  letters.  Another  possible  supposition  would  be  that  F's 
thought  affects,  not  the  "  medium,"  but  A ;  or  conversely,  that  A's  thought 
affects,  not  the  "  medium,''  but  F  ; — that  A  obtains  unconscious  knowledge 
of  the  word,  or  that  F  obtains  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and 
so  is  enabled  to  conununicate  an  impulse  to  the  *' medium"  at  the  right 
moment.  And  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween two  parts  of  A's  or  F's  mind,  the  part  which  takes  account  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  part  which  takes  account  of  the  letters  of  the  word — 
the  former  being  conscious  and  the  latter  unconscious,  or  vice  versd,  according 
as  A  or  F  is  the  party  affected. 

843  B.  A  somewhat  similar  but  less  complex  set  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Smith  was  given  in  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol  v.  pp.  318-20, 
as  follows : — 

Custom  House,  Amble,  NoRTm/MBERLAND,  October  14M,  189a. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  familiar  with  the  usual  modus  operandi  and 
results  in  table-tilting,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  so-called  Spiritualists  as 
such.  Recently,  when  reading  Phantasms  of  the  Livingy  I  was  struck  with 
the  experiment  in  table-tilting  recorded  there,  vol.  i.  pp.  77-81,*  and  I  made 
arrangements  with  a  few  friends  to  meet  in  my  house  to  experiment  in  table- 
tilting  (a  thing  which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen)  with  the  view  of  adding 
some  of  the  novel  features  of  the  case  referred  to  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 

On  September  9th  last  Mrs.  Smith  (my  wife),  three  young  men,  and  myself 
sat  down  with  the  palms  of  our  hands  on  a  small  deal  table  in  my  house.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  table  commenced  to  tilt.  What  follows  is  copied  from  a 
note  written  immediately  after  the  experiment  and  read  over  to  all  present 
at  the  sitting.  I  asked  the  questions,  and  in  doing  so,  merely  for  conveni- 
ence, used  the  language  and  phraseology  peculiar  among  Spiritualists  on  such 
occasions. 

Q.  Will  the  influence  which  is  controlling  this  table  please  tilt  it  once 
when  "  No  "  is  meant  and  twice  when  "  Yes  "  is  meant  ?  A.  Yes  (two  tilts  or 
raps).  Q.  Is  it  a  spirit  that  is  controlling  this  table?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Is  it 
the  spirit  of  a  friend  of  any  one  at  the  table  ?    A.  Yes. 

After  a  few  more  such  questions  and  answers — Q.  Will  you  please  rap 
(tilt)  the  table  when  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  pointed  to  which  spell  out 
yourname?    A.  Yes. 

I  then  asked  Mrs.  Smith  to  withdraw  from  the  table  and  sit  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  about  six  feet  from  the  table,  and  to  take  a  small  book  with  the  alphabet 
in  it,  and  commencing  to  point  at  "  A "  to  move  slowly  towards  the  end  and 
back  to  "A"  again,  and  so  on,  observing  at  what  letters  the  table  tilted. 
Although  she  was  visible  to  all  at  the  table,  yet  she  was  so  placed  that  no  one 
could  form  any  idea  of  what  letters  were  being  pointed  to.  These  preparations, 
which  only  took  about  a  minute,  being  finished,  we  then  continued. 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  experiments  by  ProfeMor  Ricbet,  just  quoted. 
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Almost  at  once  the  table  commenced  to  tilt  at  irregular  short  intervals,  and 
when  it  had  tilted  seven  or  eight  times,  I,  being  anxious  to  know  whether  any- 
thing coherent  was  being  spelled  out,  asked  Mrs.  Smith  what  were  the  results, 
and  she  answered  that  the  table  had  tilted  at  the  letters  H-o-w-e-y  J-a.  The 
name  of  a  young  man  a  few  years  deceased,  and  known  by  name  at  any  nte 
to  all  at  the  table,  was  at  once  recognised,  his  name  being  James  Howey.  1 
then  asked  :  Q.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  James  Howey  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Have  yoo 
met  your  mother  since  she  passed  out  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Is  she  ^th  yoa  now? 
A.  Yes.  Q.  Does  she  wish  to  communicate  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  With  any  one 
at  the  table  ?  A.  No.  Q.  With  any  of  her  femily  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  With 
Miss  Howey  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Will  she  rap  (tilt)  the  table  when  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  pointed  to  which  spell  out  her  communication  ?  A.  Yes. 
The  table  commenced  to  tilt  again  as  before,  but  it  was  not  int^rupted,  and 
when  it  had  stopped  I  asked  what  had  been  spelled  out,  and  Mr&  Smith 
replied  :  '*  Good  and  faithful ''  had  been  spelled.  Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Miss 
Howey  is  good  and  faithful  ?  A.  No.  Q.  Do  you  mean  it  as  an  injunction 
to  her  to  be  good  and  faithful  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Do  you  wish  to  communicate 
further  ?  A.  Yes.  Proceeding  as  before,  the  table  at  once  commenced  tflting, 
and  when  it  had  ceased  Mrs.  Smith  said  it  had  spelled  out :  ''  Mind  father,  and 
be  sure  of  that."  The  experiment  here  ended,  and  the  striking  aptness  of  the 
latter  communications  was  much  spoken  of  by  the  sitters. 

I  should  not  have  thought  this  worth  writing  out,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Smith,  while  pointing  out  the  letters,  sat  away  firom  the  table  and  in  such  a 
position  that  no  one  at  the  table  could  form  the  faintest  idea  of  what  letten 
were  being  pointed  to.  These  circumstances  remove  the  case  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  table-tilting  experiments. 

Of  course  I  was  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  the  arrangements^  but  they 
could  not  be  improved  at  the  time,  and  I  at  once  arranged  for  a  further  and 
more  testing  experiment  for  the  evening  of  September  13th.  For  this  occasion 
I  secured  the  assistance  of  two  more  young  men,  one  of  whom  I  intended 
should  write  down  the  letters  rapped  or  tilted  out,  and  the  other  to  witness  that 
such  was  done  correctly.  I  also  arranged  for  the  sitters  at  the  table  to  be  /ii  the 
room,  and  those  with  the  alphabet  just  outside  the  door  (which  was  almost  shut) 
of  such  room.  But  I  regret  to  say  that,  though  the  table  tilted  quite  briskly,  and 
though  we  made  several  changes  of  persons  from  the  table  to  the  alphahft, 
and  tried  for  about  an  hour,  yet  there  could  not  be  found  the  least  trace  of 
coherence  or  intelligibility  in  the  series  of  letters  taken  down  as  rapped  cot, 
although  we  tried  them  by  inversion,  anagrammatically,  and  by  subsdtntiog 
neighbouring  letters,  as  is  done  in  the  case  referred  to  in  Phantasms  oftkt 
Living,     I  have  not  further  experimented  in  this  way. 

George  Main  Siutr. 

849  A.  I  quote  below  part  of  Mr.  Newnham's  account  of  his  experi- 
ments in  thought-transference  through  automatic  writing,  the  whole  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8-23. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Newnham's  Diary. 

It  was  in  January  1871  that  I  was  first  led  to  think  of  making  an  attempt 
to  investigate  the  alleged  phenomena  of  planchette-writing.  Having  procured 
an  instrument,  I  consulted  carefully  with  my  wife,  as  to  forming  a  code  of 
conditions  which  we  would  agree  to  bind  ourselves  rigidly  to  observe,  io  case 
she  was  found  capable  of  writing. 
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I  copy  from  my  note-book  the  following  preliminary  statement  and  con- 
ditions ag^reed  upon,  which  were  put  down  in  writing  before  any  experiment  had 
been  made : — 

**  Being  desirous  of  investigating  accurately  the  phenomena  of  planchette, 
myself  and  my  wife  have  agreed  to  carry  out  a  series  of  systematic  experiments 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  instrument  is  able  to  woik. 
To  this  end  the  following  rules  are  strictly  observed  : — 

1.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  written  down  before  the  planchette  is  set 

in  motion.    This  question,  as  a  rule,  is  never  known  to  the  operator. 

2.  Whenever  an  evasive  or  other  answer  is  returned,  necessitating  one  or 

more  new  questions  to  be  put  before  a  clear  answer  can  be  obtained, 
the  operator  is  nof  to  be  made  aware  of  any  of  these  questions,  or 
even  of  the  general  subject  to  which  they  allude,  until  the  final  answer 
has  been  obtained. 

3.  In  all  cases  where  the  operator  has  asked  the  question,  or  is  aware  of  its 

terms  or  general  tenor,  the  question  will  be  distinguished  by  pre- 
fixing an  asterisk,  and  leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the  marginal 
line.    [None  of  these  questions  are  quoted  here.] 

4.  Where  no  operator  is  mentioned,  my  wife  is  always  meant 

5.  Where  no  questioner  is  mentioned,  myself  is  always  meant" 
Although  not  provided  for  in  writing  (as  our  mutual  dona  Jides  was,  of 

course,  taken  for  granted),  I  may  add  that  my  wife  always  sat  at  a  small  low 
table,  in  a  low  chair,  leaning  backwards.  I  sat  about  eight  feet  distant,  at  a 
rather  high  table,  and  with  my  back  towards  her  while  writing  down  the 
questions.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  that  any  gesture,  or  play  of  features, 
on  my  part,  could  have  been  visible  or  intelligible  to  her.  As  a  rule,  she  kept 
her  eyes  shut ;  but  never  became  in  the  slightest  degree  hypnotic,  or  even 
naturally  drowsy. 

Under  these  conditions  we  carried  on  experiments  for  about  eight  months, 
and  I  have  309  questions  and  answers  recorded  in  my  note-book,  spread  over 
this  time.^  But  the  experiments  were  found  very  exhaustive  of  nerve-power, 
and  as  my  wife's  health  was  delicate,  and  the  fact  of  thought-transmission  had 
been  abundantly  proved,  we  thought  it  best  to  abandon  the  pursuit 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  sample  of  some  of  these  questions  and  answers. 
The  numbers  prefixed  are  those  in  my  note-book. 

I  may  mention  that  the  planchette  began  to  move  instantly  with  my  wife. 
The  answer  was  often  half  written  before  I  had  completed  the  question. 

On  first  finding  that  it  would  write  easily,  I  asked  three  simple  questions 
which  were  known  to  the  operator ;  then  three  others,  unknown  to  her,  relating 
to  my  own  private  concerns.  All  six  having  been  instantly  answered  in  a 
manner  to  show  complete  intelligence,  I  proceeded  to  ask — 

7.  Write  down  the  lowest  temperature  here  this  winter.    A.  8. 

Now,  this  reply  at  once  arrested  my  interest  The  actual  lowest  tempera- 
ture had  been  7.6"  so  that  8  was  the  nearest  whole  degree  ;  but  my  wife  said  at 
once  that,  if  she  had  been  asked  the  question,  she  would  have  written  7,  and 
not  8  ;  as  she  had  forgotten  the  decimal,  but  remembered  my  having  said  that 
the  temperature  had  been  down  to  7  something, 

I  simply  quote  this,  as  a  good  instance,  at  the  very  outset,  of  perfect  trans- 

'  The  remainder  of  the  385  questions  and  answers  in  this  book  belong  to  a  difierent 
series,  where  the  question  was  known  to  the  operator. 
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mission  of  thought,  coupled  with  a  perfectly  independent  reply ;  the  answer  being 
correct  in  itself,  but  diflferent  from  the  impression  on  the  conscious  inUlUgaa 
of  both  parties. 

Naturally  our  first  desire  was  to  see  if  we  could  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  which  was  operating  through  the 
planchette,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  produced  the  written  results.  We 
repeated  questions  on  this  subject  again  and  again  ;  and  I  will  copy  down  the 
principal  questions  and  answers  in  the  connection. 

January  is^th.  13.  Is  it  the  operator's  brain,  or  some  external  force,  that 
moves  the  planchette  ?    Answer  "  brain  "  or  "  force."    A  Will. 

14.  Is  it  the  will  of  a  living  person,  or  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  distinct  from 
that  person  ?    Answer  "  person  "  or  "  spirit."    A.  Wife. 

15.  Give  first  the  wife's  Christian  name  ;  then  my  favourite  name  for  her. 
(This  was  accurately  done.) 

27.  What  is  your  own  name  ?    A  Only  you. 

28.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  answer.  Explain.  A. 
Wife. 

Failing  to  get  more  than  this,  at  the  outset,  we  returned  to  the  same  thought 
after  question  1 14  ;  when,  having  been  closely  pressed  on  another  subject,  we 
received  the  curt  reply — '*  Told  all  I  know." 

February  18/A.  1 17.  Who  are  you  that  writes,  and  has  told  all  you  know? 
A  Wife. 

118.  But  does  no  one  tell  wife  what  to  write ?    If  so,  who?    A  Spirit 

119.  Whose  spirit?    A.  Wife's  brain. 

120.  But  how  does  wife's  brain  know  [Masonic]  secrets  ?  A  Wife's  spirit 
unconsciously  guides. 

121.  But  how  does  wife's  spirit  know  things  it  has  never  been  told?  A  No 
external  influence. 

122.  But  by  what  internal  influence  does  it  know  [Masonic]  secrets?  A 
You  cannot  know. 

March  i$th,  132.  Who,  then,  makes  the  impressions  upon  her?  A  Many 
strange  things. 

133.  What  sort  of  strange  things?    A  Things  beyond  your  knowledge. 

134.  Do,  then,  things  beyond  our  knowledge  make  impressions  upon  wife? 
A.  Influences  which  no  man  understands  or  knows. 

1 36.  Are  these  influences  which  we  cannot  understand  external  to  wife  ?  A. 
External — invisible. 

137.  Does  a  spirit,  or  do  spirits,  exercise  those  influences?  A.  No,  never 
(written  very  large  and  emphatically). 

138.  Then  from  whom,  or  from  whence,  do  the  external  influences  come? 
A.  Yes  ;  you  will  never  know. 

139.  What  do  you  mean  by  writing  "  yes"  in  the  last  answer  ?  A  That  1 
really  meant  never. 

March  \^th,  142.  By  what  means  are  [Masonic]  secrets  conveyed  to  wile's 
brain  ?    A.  What  you  call  mesmeric  influence. 

144.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  what  you  call"  ?  What  do  you  call  it?  A. 
Electro-biology. 

145.  By  whom,  or  by  what,  is  the  electro-biologic  force  set  in  motion?  A 
I  told  you  you  could  not  know  more  than  you  did. 

146.  Can  wife  answer  a  question  the  reply  to  which  I  do  not  know  ?  A.  Why 
do  you  try  to  make  me  say  what  I  won't  ? 
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,.  Wife 


InflueDced  by  what  1 


147.  Simply  because  1  destra  knowledge.     H'My 

rould  tell  if  MRie  one  else,  with  a  very  strong  will,  ii 

March  sblJi.     179.  Can  you  foresee  the  fijiure  } 

April  xoiA.     19a  Why  are  you  not  always  . 

think  }     A.  Wife  knows  sometimes  what  you  think. 

191.  Haw  does  wife  know  ii  ?    A.  When  her  brain  is  excited  «nd  has  not 
B  much  tried  before. 
.  191.  Bin  by  what  means  are  my  thoaghu  conveyed  to  her  brain?     A. 
""  "  D.  biology. 

.  What  is  electro-biology  ?    K,  No  one  knows. 
.  But  do  DOi  you  know  ?    A.  No.     Wife  does  Dot  know. 
fj.  Hliai  makes  you  always  cill  her  "wife"?    A.  Youalwaysthinkofwife. 
\  Bat  I  never  call  her  "  wife."    Why  do  you  ?    A.  I  am  nothing  with- 

Tliat  ia  do  answer.     Why  do  you  call  her  so?    A.  Because  she  is  all 

My  object  in  quoiini;  this  large  number  of  questions  and  replies  has  not  been 
merely  to  show  the  instantaneous  and  unfoilinjf  transmission  of  thought  froin 
foattoner  to  operator  1  but,  more  especially,  to  call  attention  lo  a  remarkable 
dMiBcieriitic  of  the  answers  given.  Tliese  answen,  consistent  a^d  invariable 
n  Ibeu  lenor  from  first  to  last,  did  not  correspond  ■witM  the  opMont  or  txpteta- 
Vmufi/eiHieriHysel/or-iyw/t.  .  .  .  For  such  answers  as  those  numbered  14, 
th  tSTt  ■44<  I93>  and  194,  wo  were  both  of  us  totally  unprepared  ;  and  1  may 
idd  that,  w  br  as  we  were  prepossessed  by  any  opinions  whatever,  these  replies 
PmtK  tfiitinctly  opposed  to  such  opinions.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
Ikaa  rcplt«»  should  have  been  either  suggested  or  composed  by  the  cotudous 
neiHici^Mrc  of  cither  of  us. 

One  laoUted  but  very  interesting  experiment  deserves  to  he  recorded  here. 

I  ImI  a  young  man  reading  with  me  as  a  private  pupil  at  this  time.     On  Feb- 
ith  he  returned  from  his  vacation  ;  and,  on  being  lold  of  our  experimeaii, 

KprcMed  )us  incredulity  very  strongly.  I  offered  any  proof  that  he  liked  to 
only  stipulating  that  I  should  see  the  question  asked.  Accordingly, 
In.  Newnham  took  her  accustomed  chair  in  my  study,  while  we  went  out  into 
omJ  Umtthi  door  bthiitd  us.  He  then  wrote  down  od  apiece  of  paper  : 
7-  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  my  eldest  sister  ? 

W«  at  once  returned  to  the  study,  and  found  the  answer  already  waiting  for 

:    A.  Mina. 

(Tliis  name  was  the  family  abbreviation  of  Wilfaelmina  :  and  I  should  add 

I  It  waa  iBiknown  to  myself.)  .  .  . 

We  sooo  found  that  my  wife  was  perfectly  unable  to  follow  the  motions  of 
M  plaBcbctte.    Often  she  only  touched  it  with  a  single  Gnget ;  but  even  with 

II  bar  fincert  resting  on  the  board  the  never  hnd  t  he  slightest  idea  of  what  words 
«i«  being  traced  out.  This  ti  imporlant  to  remember,  in  view  of  the  fad  that 
re  or  lia  questions  were  often  asked  consecutively  without  her  being  told  of 
w  sttbject  that  was  being  pursued.    (Rule  >■) 

It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  sdvantaitc  of  this  pern- 
jKlty  00  ber  port,  to  ask  questions  upon  subjecii  that  it  was  impassible  far 
ir  to  know  anything  about  ...  I  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Masonic 
r^Kology,  and  t  now  questioned  planchetle  on  tome  lubjecta  connected 
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February  i^k,  92.  What  is  the  English  of  the  Great  Word  of  the  RA? 
(After  an  interruption,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  one  great  word  of  the 
Degree,  but  not  the  one  I  meant,  was  written,  very  slowly  and  clearly.) 

97.  Is  the  word  truly  genuine,  or  is  it  a  made-up  one  ?  A.  Tried  to  tell : 
can't. 

98.  By  whom  was  the  word  first  used  ?    A.  Too  hard  work  for  wife. 
February  18M.     112.  What  is  the  translation  of  the  Great  Triple  Woid? 

A.  (The  first  syllable  of  the  word  in  question  was  written  correctly^  and  then 
it  proceeded.)   The  end  unknown.    Three  languages.    Greece.    Egypt    Syiiac 

113.  What  part  of  the  word  is  Greek  ?    A.  Meaning  unknown. 

114.  When  was  the  word  first  invented  ?    A.  Told  all  I  know. 

115.  Who  are  you  that  know  ?    (Answer  scrawled  and  illegible.) 

1 16.  Please  repeat  same  answer  legibly  ?    A  Manifestation  triune  person. 

(Here  follow  questions  117-22,  as  above.) 

March  i$th,  125,  126.  What  are  the  three  languages  of  which  the  Great 
R.A.  Word  is  composed  ?    A.  Answered  all  I  could  before. 

127.  You  said  one  part  of  the  word  was  Greek.  Which  is  it?  A  Giedc,  I 
think. 

128.  Which  syllable  do  you  think  is  Greek?    A,  The  last. 

129.  What  is  the  English  translation  of  it?    A.  Can't  explain  it. 

130.  If  the  last  syllable  be  Greek,  which  is  Egyptian,  as  you  said?  A  I 
cannot  tell  you  more  than  you  know. 

131.  But  why,  then,  do  you  say  that  that  syllable  is  Greek  which  /  think 
Egyptian  ?    A.  Wife  can't  always  receive  impressions. 

(Here  follow  132-39,  as  above.) 

March  26th.  166.  Of  what  language  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  Great  Triple 
R.A.Word?    A  Don't  know. 

167.  Yes,  you  do.  What  are  the  three  languages  of  which  the  word  is  com- 
posed ?    A.  Greek,  Egypt,  Syriac  first  syllable  {correctly  given)^  rest  unknown. 

168.  Write  the  syllable  which  is  Syriac.    A.  (First  syllable  correctly  writtca) 

169.  Write  the  syllable  which  is  Egyptian.    A  Second. 

170.  Can  you  not  write  the  syllable  itself?    A.  Third  Greek. 

174.  Write  down  the  word  itself.  A.  (First  three  and  last  two  letters  were 
written  correctly,  but  four  incorrect  letters, /or/Zj^  borrowed  from  another  vord 
of  the  same  degree^  came  in  the  middle.) 

176.  Why  do  you  write  a  word  of  which  I  know  nothing?  A.  Wfc  tried 
hard  to  tell  the  word,  but  could  not  quite  catch  it. 

177.  Catch  it  from  whom  ?    A.  Not  quite  sure. 

178.  Not  quite  sure  of  what  ?   A.  I  know  nothing.    Wife  doesn't  quite  know. 
182.  Write  out  the  prayer  used  at  the  advancement  of  a  Mark  Master  Mason. 

A  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  Architect  of  all  worlds,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  accept  this,  our  brother,  whom  we  have  this  day  received  into  our  most 
honourable  Company  of  Mark  Master  Masons.  Grant  him  to  be  a  worthy 
member  of  our  brotherhood  ;  and  may  he  be  in  his  own  person  a  perfect  mirror 
of  all  Masonic  virtues.  Grant  that  all  our  doings  may  be  to  Thy  honour  and 
glory,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

This  prayer  was  written  off  instantaneously  and  very  rapidly.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  production  indeed.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  craft,  I  may  say  that  no  prayer  in  the  slightest  degree  resembling  it  is 
made  use  of  in  the  Ritual  of  any  Masonic  degree ;  and  yet  it  contains  more 
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ibaa  oae  (uictir  sccunite  lechoicaliiy  conneaed  with  the  degree  of  Mark 
Uaaon.  My  wife  hu  never  teen  any  Masonic  prayers,  whether  in  "Carlile," 
or  *oy  olber  real  or  spurious  Kiiual  uf  the  Masonic  Order. 

Here,  then,  astoredly,  was  a  funnula  coinpuscd  by  some  inlelligence  toudly 
datlinct  from  the  conscious  intelligence  of  either  of  the  persons  en^gcd  in  the 
eipcriment. 

I  proceeded  to  inquire  as  Toliows  : — 

183.  I  do  not  know  this  prayer.  Where  is  it  to  be  found?  A.  OldAmerican 
Ritual. 

1S4-  Ulicre  can  1  net  one?    A.  Most  likdy  none  in  England. 

185.  Can  you  not  write  the  prayer  thai  I  make  use  of  in  my  own  Lodge? 
A.  No,  I  doni  kixm*  it 

Id  these  last  answers  we  sec  a  new  moral  element  introduced.  There  is 
evauon,  or  tubterfuge,  uf  a  more  or  less  ingenious  kind  ;  and  totally  foreign 
to  the  whole  character  and  natural  disposition  of  the  operator.  A  similar 
atteinpt  at  deliberate  invention,  rather  than  plead  guilty  to  total  ignorance, 
■  contained  in  the  following  answers  :— 

M'j'  Ilk,  15$.  Id  what  Masonic  degree  was  the  Triple  Word  Rrst  used  ? 
A.  WiA  does  aoi  know. 

3$Ch  Cannot  )-ou  (ell  her?    A.  How  can  wife  know  what  no  one  else  does  ? 

3(7.  Doc*  'lo  one,  then,  know  the  answer  to  this?    A.  No  one  knows  now, 

158.  What  do  you  inc^in  by  "  now  " .'  Did  any  one  once  know  ?  A.  The 
last  one  who  knew  died  at  least  twenty  years  ago- 

159.  What  was  his  name?    A.  In  America  ;  don't  know  name. 

And  again,  Hay  2i.rt.  280,  Can  you  write  the  Triple  R.A.  Word  to-night? 
A.  Abrscadahra. 

sSi.  Wfung  word.    Try  again.    A.  Wife  can'l  write  secret  words. 

aSi.  Then  why  did  you  profess  to  write  it  the  other  day?  A.  I  only  wrote 
what  wife  Icnew. 

183.  Bui  if  she  knows  it  why  do  you  not  write  it  to-night  ?    A.  You  told  her. 

284.  What  did  I  tell  her?  A.  One  day  when  your  influence  over  her  was 
very  nrang. 

(Af.S.  The  antwcr  lo  184  is  a  case  of  "arrested"  reply:  (V.  it  is  a  con. 
tUMMtieti  of  ibe  reply  10  18},  without  reference  to  question  284  at  all.) 

585.  Then  why  does  she  not  write  it  now  ?    A.  Wife  can'l  understand. 

306.  is  It  my  question,  or  the  answer  to  it,  that  the  can't  understand? 
A.  UonH  know. 

tB/J.  What  u  the  matter  with  you  to-night  t    A.  You  are  tired  and  ao  is  wife 

I  will  cooclode  with  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  mistake  instantly  comctcd. 
Il  waa  on  the  same  evening,  May  lOtb  ;  I  had  to  preach  on  the  following  Whit- 
Monday,  on  (be  occasion  of  laying  a  founitaiion  stone  with  Masonic  ceremonial, 

27$.  Gii«  me  a  text  for  Whit- Monday's  sermon.  A.  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comfoner  will  not  come  to  you. 

TIk  icleciioa  of  a  subject  suitable  for  WMxuntiilt  is  plainly  the  first  idea 
csttght  by  the  intelligence  ;  so  I  proceeded  :— 

376.  That  will  not  do  for  my  subject.  I  want  a  tut  for  the  Sfondayt  set- 
moo.    A.  Lei  brotherly  love  continue. 

no  A-     From  /^oatJntgs  S.KR.,  voL  jx.  (1S9J).  pp.  61-64. 

I  had  oAen  urged  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  imitate  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Newnham's  series  of  exp)eriments  in  the  transference  of  an  unseen 
question  through  an  automatist's  subliminal  self  to  his  pencil ;  and  I  was  at 
length  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  friend — Mr.  R.  H.  Buttemer,  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  a  graduate  in  honours  in  Natural  Science- 
willing  to  make  a  serious  endeavour  of  this  kind.  Some  perseverance  was 
required  ;  but  a  friend  of  Mr.  Buttemer*s,  Mr.  H.  T.  Green,  having  first 
been  several  times  lightly  hypnotised  by  Mr.  Buttemer,  showed  daring 
some  months  unmistakable  power  as  a  percipient  I  was  cognisant  of  the 
experiments  throughout ;  although  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  was 
myself  present  Mr.  Green's  mind  was  distracted  by  a  theological  examina- 
tion which  he  was  to  pass  next  day,  and  his  pencil  would  write  little  but 
names  of  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  conditions  were  throughout  good ; 
the  question  being  written  down  out  of  Mr.  Green's  sight,  and  indications 
carefully  avoided.  In  the  last  sitting  Mr.  Green  had  his  back  to  all  the 
other  persons  present — which  is,  of  course,  the  right  plan ; — and  that  sitting 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  the  best  of  all.  But  considering  the  nature  of  the 
questions  asked,  there  was,  I  think,  little  opportunity  for  unconsdoos 
indications,  even  when  some  of  the  persons  who  knew  the  question  were 
within  sight  of  Mr.  Green.  There  was  never  any  contact.  The  selection 
of  questions  and  answers  given  below  is  a  nearly  average  sample ; — those 
which  are  omitted  being  mainly  questions  on  private  affairs,  where  the 
answers  were  necessarily  less  definite  than  numbers  or  letters^  and  where 
their  degree  of  correctness  would  need  cumbrous  explanation.  The  best 
answer  is  certainly  the  spelling  out  of  John  Bou — from  the  unseen  card. 

The  answers  here  classed  as  "  irrelevant "  were  sometimes  a  reproduc- 
tion of  thoughts  likely  to  be  in  the  operator's  mind  (persons  like  Jerobotm 
and  Omri  frequently  turning  up) ;  and  sometimes,  I  think,  represented  im- 
perfect efforts  of  the  subliminal  self  to  get  at  the  unseen  question.  In  this 
and  other  points  these  experiments  resemble  the  much  more  completely 
successful  Newnham  series.  There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  the  cessation 
of  Mr.  Green's  power.  He  was  a  healthy  man,  but  had  one  or  two  trifling 
ailments  during  the  experiments,  which  seemed  to  check  the  faculty  for 
the  time.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  W.,  and  Mr.  S.  are  known  to  me  ;  and  all,  I 
think,  have  pursued  the  inquiry  in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  frivolous  and 
roundabout  style  of  the  replies  is  very  characteristic  of  automatic  messages 
in  their  earlier  stages.     I  now  give  Mr.  Buttemer's  account. 

Automatic  Writing  Experiments  with  Planchette, 

The  following  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  at  Cambridge,  the 
operator  being  Mr.  Green,  of  Emmanuel  College.  The  agents  (present  daring 
all  the  experiments  described)  were  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  Buttemer.  The  series  of 
experiments  commenced  on  November  12th,  1892  :  prior  to  this  Mr.  Green  had 
made  one  or  two  more  or  less  successfiil  attempts  at  automatic  writing,  but  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  chance  of  conscious  interference  where  the 
questions  put  were  asked  aloud  had  prevented  the  following  up  of  these  tin  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  questions  should  be  written  down  and  concealed 
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froin  the  aperator.  Under  these  condiiions  a  trial  was  made  on  the  above 
date,  lime  2  km.,  the  questions  being  known  only  to  the  two  agents.  No  one 
else  «a»  present. 

Q.  WTiat  is  number  on  machine.'  (an  automatic  dice-box,  none  of  the  three 
having  teen  the  numbers  on  it).    A.  Give  another. 

Q.  Who  II  ill  im  Ihii  sinircaie  I*  A.  Kc  pike  pike.  (A  man  of  thai  name. 
Pike,  wat  ill,  as  all  were  aware  ;  but  Mr.  Crecn  had  not  seen  the  question.) 
AU  then  (Mr  Green  indtidcd)  looked  at  the  dice-box,  and  saw  the  number— 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  answer  fitst  question  ?    A.  Seven. 

AaoUict  question  was  then  correctly  answered. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  H.  T.  Green?    Answer  referred  to  previous 


Queition  was  put  again,  still  without  Mr.  Green  seeing  it.  A.  A  bad  cold. 
(Cqrreci.) 

Q.  Why  cannot  (Mr.  W.)  write  with  planchette?    A.  W ,  you  mean. 

Then  ii  soihing  in  good  health.     Liver  is  not  in  good  condition. 

Q.  WhoM  livor  is  not  right?    A  i.  (Irrclcvani.)    ii.  Nobody  particularly. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Buitemei.)  Where  am  I  going  this  aAcmiyin  ?  After  waiting 
aone  lime  the  answer  was  written  rapidly.     A.  Away,  away,  away. 

Mr  Green  knew  where  I  was  going,  but  did  not  write  a  more  definite 
■  !>■■■  I  amomatically. 

Eigbt  questions  were  put  in  all,  of  which  four  were  answered  immediately 
and  comcily,  and  iwo  after  a  sentence  referring  to  the  previous  question  had 
been  written.  The  lini  and  third  were  not  answered,  the  answer  to  the  first 
beins  unknown  10  the  agents,  while  at  the  third  Mr.  Green's  subliminal  cod- 
Kimaocsi  appeared  to  itin  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  Just-ncquired  know- 
ledge of  tbc  first  [When  two  answers  are  ^vtn,  the  operator  was  simply  told 
U)  wme  agam,  after  the  first  irrelevant  answer,  without  being  shown  the 
question  ;  except  where  inherwise  siated.) 

At  the  next  i>illmh',  on  Ihe  14th  November,  Messrs.  W.,  S.,  and  Butlemer 
wct«  present,  while  Mr.  Circcn  operated  pinnchellc,  as  before.  Six  questions 
(the  answers  to  which  were  known  to  the  agents]  were  put  in  the  same  way, 
twci  bring  answered  directly  and  unmistakably,  while  one  was  answered  after 
toBte  inekvaat  writing,  two  incorrectly,  and  the  last  was  not  answered,  the 
operator  appearing  lired. 

JV^vrmter  joM.     Agmlt  and  percipient  as  before.     4  r.M. 

Tbe  qtMitionf  wen  put  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Who  IS  J.  O.  F.  ti.i  (The  initial*  being  given  in  the  question,  wc 
wiahcd  tbe  name  to  be  written.)  A.  i.  Man.  Dean.  (Rather  illegjble.)  ii. 
Murray.    (Right.     Dean  of  Emnunuct.) 

Q.  Who  is  G.  R.  5.f    (Only  S.  knew  who  was  meant.)    A.  Not  S . 

(HereS-  told  the  other  agents  the  name-.Smith.)  Mr.  Green  wrote  "Sleep," 
e  drtiwsy.     He  was  upokcn  to,  to  ttiuse  him,  and  the  qucaiion  was 


Q.  Wby  did  you  become  drowsy  and  write  "Sleep"?     A.   H.  T.  Creeo 

[peoM)  canAot  help  himself. 

Q.  Why  ?    A  Ho  is  tiivd.  be  is  tired,  he  is  tited.    (WriliCD  very  fasL) 
Jammtry  ytt,  1893.    4  f-U-    Agents  as  before,  witb  the  addition  of  Mn.  H. 

MiMinB. 

IVOU  It.  II 


1 
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Q.  How  many  cups  of  tea  did  Miss  B.  have  ?  A.  L  Cannot  be  ascertuned. 
ii.  It  was  in  all  two — 2  2  2.     (Correct.) 

(When  a  second  answer  was  waited  for,  care  was  taken  that  the  writer 
should  glean  no  idea  of  the  question  in  the  interval.) 

Q.  What  engraving  is  on  the  wall  over  the  piano  ?  (It  was  one  of  the 
Queen  soon  after  her  marriage.)  A.  i.  You  may  perceive  it  was  so.  (Ap- 
parently referring  to  previous  question.)    ii.  It  is  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  man. 

Q.  Who  was  playing  the  piano  when  the  ladies  came  in  ?  A.  i.  The  dodc 
hath  stricken  five.  (The  clock  struck  just  as  Mr.  Green  began  to  write.)  u. 
Mr.  S.    (This  was  correct.) 

Q.  What  was  it  ?  A.  i.  The  one  that  was  asked  first  ii.  Something,  iil 
Explain  yourself  more  clearly. 

Q.  What  was  S.  playing  when  we  came  in  ?  A.  i.  The  original  one  of  alL 
il  All  I  can  say  is  "  La  Cigale."    (Correct) 

Two  more  questions  were  answered  correctly,  and  then  the  writer  htga^ 
writing  on  a  subject  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  four  more  questions  that  weie 
put  received  no  direct  answers. 

February  18M.  8  p.m.  Mrs.  H.,  Miss  B.,  Mr.  and  Miss  M.  present,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Green,  and  Messrs.  S.,  W.,  and  Buttemer. 

Mr.  Green,  as  usual,  operated  planchette,  and  on  this  occasion  sat  with  his 
back  to  all  the  other  persons  present. 

Q.  (from  Mr.  M.)    What  was  I  doing  this  afternoon  ?    A.  i. the  son 

(all  else  illegible),     ii.  Enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Rogers  doing  in  Cambridge?  A.  i.  (Irrelevant,  or  pos- 
sibly connected  vaguely  with  the  question.)  ii.  Ask  another,  but  Mr.  Rogeis 
came  up  on  important  business  connected  with  the  Lodge.     (Correct) 

Q.  Where  has  Mrs.  M.  gone?  A.  i.  (Irrelevant.)  ii.  Far,  fer  away,  but 
more  next  time.  iii.  Her  mother  has  gone  to — oh,  what  a  happy  place  is 
London !  iv.  All  change  here  for  Bletchley.  (Mrs.  M.  had  possibly  passed 
this  station  on  her  journey.) 

Q.  Who  has  won  the  Association  Match  to-day  ?  A.  i.  (Illegible.)  il  Oh, 
ye  simple  ones,  how  long  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  Why,  Oxford,  of  coarse. 
[This  fact  was  known  to  some  persons  in  the  room,  but  not  to  Mr.  Green.] 

One  of  the  company  then  suggested  the  attempt  to  get  the  name  on  a  visiting 
card  transmitted,  and  the  question  was  written,  **  Write  name  on  card."  Bir* 
Green  did  not  know  that  this  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried,  and  the  card 
was  picked  from  a  pile  at  random.  The  name  was  John  B.  Bourne.  A  sen- 
tence was  written  by  Mr.  Green,  which  proved  to  be,  "Think  of  one  letter  at  a 
time  and  then  see  what  will  happen."  We  did  so.  A.  i.  J  for  Jemsaleo,  0 
for  Omri,  H  for  Honey,  and  N  for  Nothing,  ii.  B  for  Benjamin,  O  for  Ofife^ 
U  for  Unicom.     (The  remaining  letters  were  given  incorrectly.) 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Society's  books  are  here  ?  (There  were  two  volmncs 
of /^r{7r^^^;«^  on  the  table.)    A.  i.  (Irrelevant.)    ii.  The  answer  is  100-9& 

Q.  What  is  2  X  3  ?  Two  irrelevant  answers  were  given,  possibly  owing  to  a 
slight  disturbance  in  the  room.  The  third  answer  was — "  When  that  noise  has 
ceased  and  S.  has  finished  knocking  the  lamp  over  I  say  6." 

A  trial  shortly  after  this,  February  19th,  gave  no  results,  and  the  power  of 
automatic  writing  appears  to  have  entirely  left  Mr.  Green  for  the  present 

861  A.     From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  44-48. 

The  following   account,    dated  Thornes  House,  Wakefield,  Januaiy 
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30th,  1893,  is  signed  by  Lady  Mabel  Howard;  her  husband,  Mr.  Henry 
Howard,  of  Greystoke  Castle,  Westmoreland,  attesting  the  facts  which  lie 
within  his  cognisance.  Some  corroborations,  and  some  comments  of  my 
own,  are  added  in  brackets. 

1.  I  began  to  write  automatically  every  now  and  then  when  a  young  girl, 
as  some  relations  of  mine  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  I  do  not,  however, 
remember  any  of  the  messages  until  I  was  eighteen,  when  one  day  a  girl  friend 
asked  me  as  a  joke,  "  Who  wished  to  marry  her?"  My  pencil  wrote  two 
initials  which  had  no  meaning  for  me.  The  girl  was  very  angry,  as  though  the 
writing  implied  that  she  was  fated  to  marry  this  man.  She  told  me  nothing  ; 
but  some  years  afterwards  a  man  with  these  initials  told  me  that  he  had  wished 
to  marry  this  lady  at  just  that  time.  [The  transference  of  an  idea  latent  in  the 
agent's  mind — to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  which  he  wishes  to  have  transferred 
— is,  of  course,  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  these  experiments.] 

2.  Some  time  after  my  marriage  (1885)  there  was  a  burglary  at  Netherby 
Hall,  in  Cumberland,  a  few  valuable  jewels  being  stolen.  The  robbers  were 
caught  three  or  four  days  later,  but  the  jewels  were  not  found.  Next  Sunday 
[apparently  November  ist,  1885,  see  below],  I  was  asked  by  some  friends  to 
write  where  the  jewels  were.  I  wrote,  "  In  the  river,  under  the  bridge  at 
Yebay."  This  was  very  unlikely,  and  had  never  been  suggested,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  any  one.  Every  one  laughed  at  this  ;  but  the  jewels  were  found  there. 
[The  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Cropper,  of  Tolson  Hall,  Kendal,  corroborates  as  follows, 
in  February  1893  :  "  We  were  staying  at  Greystoke  just  after  the  capture  of 
the  Netherby  burglars,  and  some  questions  about  the  burglary  were  answered 
by  Lady  Mabel's  pencil.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  answer  to  the  question 
*  Where  are  the  jewels  ? '  the  pencil  wrote  *  In  the  river.'  I  think  that  in  answer 
to  a  further  question  it  added  *  Under  the  bridge,'  but  I  am  not  so  certain  of 
this.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  went  on  to  say  that  the  fourth  man,  who 
never  was  caught,  was  then  '  in  Carlisle,'  and  that  it  also  gave  his  name.  (The 
fourth  man  was  some  time  after  suspected  to  have  been  a  local  m^ji. — M.  H.) 
My  husband,  who  was  also  present,  is  quite  sure  about  the  words  *  under  the 
bridge.'— Edith  E.  Cropper."] 

[From  the  Carlisle  Express  and  Examiner^  October  31st,  1885,  it  appears 
that  two  of  the  burglars  were  captured  at  Tebay  Station.  The  guard  saw  them 
conceal  themselves  in  a  truck,  and  telegraphed  in  advance  for  assistance.  The 
third  man  escaped,  but  seems  to  have  crept  back  to  the  train,  for  he  was  sub- 
sequently caught  at  Lancaster,  as  he  was  quickly  making  for  a  London  train. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  known  where  the  jewels  were  {2.  fourth  man  having  got 
away),  and  the  finding  of  the  tirst  jewel  near  Tebay  Station,  close  to  the  water 
side  (reported  in  same  paper  November  7th),  was  accidental.  This  discovery, 
of  course,  caused  search  to  be  made  in  the  river,  where  the  jewels  were  found 
**  near  the  railway  bridge,"  more  than  a  month  later.  (Same  paper,  December 
19th.)  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  writing  was  on  November  ist 
Lady  Mabel  Howard,  writing  from  Lyulph's  Tower,  Penrith,  May  5th,  1893, 
is  quite  certain  of  this  :  "  It  was  immediately  after  the  men  were  caught,  and 
before  any  jewel  at  all  was  found.  This  all  will  assert — the  Bullers,  Croppers, 
my  brother  and  husband — for  all  five  of  us  were  local  people,  and  looking  out 
for  every  fresh  detail  about  it,  and  only  the  capture  had  taken  place  when  the 
pencil  wrote."] 
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3.  On  the  same  night  I  wrote  that  my  sister  would  be  engaged  to  be 
married  in  September  1887.  At  the  end  of  September  1887  she  became 
engaged  to  a  gentleman  of  whom  there  had  been  no  idea  at  the  time.  [It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  the  prediction,  known  to  this  lady,  may  have  influenced 
the  date  of  the  event.] 

4.  At  nearly  the  same  date  some  connections  of  mine  who  had  let  a  house, 
the  lease  of  which  was  expiring,  were  expecting  to  hear  whether  any  damage 
had  been  done,  but  did  not  speak  of  any  particular  possibility.  I  wrote  that 
nothing  was  injured  except  a  particular  table  in  a  particular  spot.  Next  day 
they  heard  that  this  particular  table,  and  this  alone,  had  been  injured. 

[Miss  Buller  corroborates  and  expands  this  statement  as  follows  : — 

36  Green  Street,  Park  Lane,  W..  April  aStk,  1893. 

The  following  incident  happened  when  I  was  staying  at  Greystokc  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  [discrepancy  as  to  date],  but  I  have  often  tdd  tbe 
story  since,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  facts  were  these  : — 

On  being  asked  what  damage  our  tenants  had  done.  Lady  Mabel  Howard's 
pencil  replied :  "  They  have  broken  the  table  and  a  chair,"  and  added, 
^  the  table  has  been  mended."  On  reaching  our  house  and  asking  the  same 
question  of  our  housemaid,  she  replied  that  a  table  in  the  drawing-room  (the 
only  one  of  its  kind)  had  been  broken^  but  had  been  mended,  and  one  of  the 
kitchen  chairs  had  been  broken.  Nothing  else  in  the  way  of  furniture  had 
been  injured.  Henrietta  J.  Buller.] 

5.  Shortly  afterwards  I  went  for  some  winter  months  to  St.  Moritz.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  answers  were  particularly  good  there.  One  day  a 
lady  living  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  huge  hotel,  and  on  the  fooith  floor, 
while  we  were  on  the  first  floor,  missed  a  valuable  object  which  she  had 
bought  as  a  prize  for  tobogganing.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  but 
my  hand  wrote  that  the  object  had  been  taken  by  a  light-haired  young  waiter 
called  Richard.  I  knew  of  no  such  waiter,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  our 
part  of  the  hotel.  But  on  mentioning  this  answer  to  the  lady  in  questioo  she 
said  that  there  was  in  fact  a  young  light-haired  waiter  called  Richard  who 
waited  on  her  floor ;  and  that  she  had  suspected  him.  My  hand  had  written 
where  the  object  was  hidden  ;  but  the  lady  would  not  have  search  made. 

6.  A  Mr.  Huth,  who  was  staying  at  our  hotel,  was  leaving  the  next  day  for 
Paris,  and  had  arranged  to  dine  the  day  after  with  a  friend,  a  young  doctor 
attached  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  from  whom  he  had  just  received  an  imrita- 
tion.  He  asked  me  to  predict  something  about  his  journey.  My  hand  wrote 
words  to  this  effect :  '*  You  will  have  an  accident  on  your  journey ;  and  yo> 
will  not  see  your  friend,  and  you  cannot  see  him."  He  derided  this*  as  die 
arrangement  with  the  friend  had  just  been  made.  As  he  went  to  Chm^  vot 
day  by  sleigh  his  sleigh  was  overturned,  and  his  journey  was  thus  delayed  for 
a  day.    When  he  got  to  Paris  he  found  that  his  friend  was  dead. 

[Mr.  Huth  independently  corroborates  and  adds  to  this  account  as 
follows : — 

Oakfield  Lodge,  Huddersfieli>,  Apri/  16M,  1893. 

In  March  1889  I  was  staying  at  St  Moritz  (Engadine),  where  I  met  with 
a  very  serious  accident  tobogganing.  Although  still  crippled,  I  decided  to 
return  home,  and  on  the  morning  of  my  departure  the  weather  was  brilhandy 
fine.     I  asked  Lady  Mabel  Howard's  pencil,  more  in  joke  than  anything  d^ 
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■rhai  ion  of  a  jouni*y  1  should  have.  The  pencil  prompily  replied  that  I 
ahoukl  ha»e  an  awful  journey  and  meet  with  an  accident  I  then  asked 
wheiber  I  should  meet  and  dine  with  any  friend  in  Paris.  1  asked  this 
qucTilon  because  I  bad  arranged  in  dine  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Dr.  Davies, 
wbn  oat  living  there,  lo  talk  over  tome  theatricals  he  was  to  ^t  up  ai  the 
Britith  Hmhassy.  The  pencil  at  once  replied  thai  I  should  neither  meet  nor 
dJDc  with  any  one  I  knew.  Knowing  of  my  arrangement  and  incredulous  as 
to  tii»  rvply,  I  repealed  my  question,  with  the  same  result.  I  then  asked 
what  day  I  should  ^et  back  to  England,  having  decided  in  my  own  mind  lo 
ramm  on  the  Friday.    The  pencil  at  once  answered  "  On  Thursday." 

On  the  summit  of  the  julier  Pass  the  weather  suddenly  changed  from 
brifht  sunshine  to  a  perfect  hurricane  of  wind,  snow,  and  sleet,  which  com- 
pletely blinded  us.  and  the  snow  was  so  thick  we  could  not  see  ten  yards  in 
ftoBi  of  us.  Our  driver  missed  the  track,  the  sleigh  upset,  and  we  were  all 
throwD  out  on  to  the  snow,  and  it  was  three  houn  before  we  were  in  compara- 
tive tafety.  On  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  found  no  word  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Uaric*,  and  on  inquiry  at  his  rooms  I  learnt  that  he  had  died  from  typhoid 
tmitr  ten  days  previously,  t  neither  dined  with  nor  met  any  one  I  knew  whilst 
m  Pans,  and  1  returned  to  England  a  day  sooner  than  I  had  intended  in  con- 
•equeoce  of  my  fneod'i  death,  and  it  was  only  upon  my  arrival  in  London  thai 
I  mnembered  it  was  Thursday,  the  day  foretold  by  the  pencil. 

Harry  Huth.] 

J.  In  iSS3  another  girl  friend  of  mine  asked  when  she  was  to  be  engaged 
(o  be  tnarried-  Mjr  hand  wrote  :  "  In  March  1S90."  She  became  engaged  In 
tbat  month  10  a  man  of  whom  there  had  been  no  idea  at  the  time.  [The  lady 
ia<itMSii<io,  Mrs.  Lanson,  writing  from  Greysiotce  Castle,  February  1S93,  con* 
iims  and  enlarges  this  siaicmeni  as  follows :  "  I  was  at  Grcystoke  in  Febniary 
lUm,  ood  Lady  Maliel  Howard  was  writing  with  her  pencil,  which  said  that  1 
sboald  be  engaged  lo  be  married  in  March  1890,  and  it  also  said  tliat  I  should 
not  be  matned  until  the  following  year.  I  tiwu  engaged  10  l>e  married  on 
Marclt  17th,  1890,  and  it  was  all  settled  that  I  should  be  married  within  six 
wveld  ;  but  most  unforeseen  circumstajtces  arose,  and  my  marriage  did  not 
uk«  place  until  April  1891.— CAMILI.A  L*wsov."] 

S.  1  have  never  tried  experiments  in  thought. transference,  such  as  those 
racorded  ia  the  S.P.K.  freftidingt.  But  I  havr  no  doubt  that  words  and 
idea*  do  pas*  without  speech  from  my  hunband's  mind  into  mine.  I  have 
specially  temarked  thi^  A  propos  of  byc-elcctinns,  when  I  feet  certain  that  1 
have  iwvat  consciously  known  the  names  of  the  candidates.  Many  limes  my 
hand  hu  written  those  names  (when  known  to  him)  truly,  and  sometimes  it  hiu 
predkted  results  of  elections  with  an  accurmcy  which  seemed  to  both  of  us  not 
u>  be  the  result  of  chance.  In  on*  case,  where  a  gentleman  named  Nanney 
w*a  staAdtng,  of  whom  I  was  quite  su[«  that  1  had  never  heard,  my  hand  kepi 
wrkii^  "  Goat,  Goat."  In  Ibis  case  my  husband  was  not  present,  but  some  one 
•Ik  who  was  present  knew  ihe  name. 

Mabkl  Howard. 

"Correct,  as  far  at  I  am  concerned.— HRNRV  Howard." 

[These  Ust  insianccs  must,  according  to  our  canons  of  evidence,  be  rtdcened 
ntrcly  as  revivals  of  subliminal  memory.  Names  which  have  been  printed  in 
■•wfpApen  which  have  been  lying  about  must  be  taken  as  having  possibly 
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fallen  within  the  field  of  at  least  unconscious  vision.  The  emergence  of  an 
unconsciously  observed  name  Nanney  in  the  grotesque  form  GacU  would  thos 
be  parallel  to  the  emergence  of  the  unconsciously  observed  word  BouUUm  in 
the  gfrotesque  form   Verbascum  Thapsus^  mentioned  in  Proceedings^  voL  m 

p.  455-] 

Writing  later,  from  P Park,  April  i8th,  1893,  Lady  Mabel  adds  :— 

9.  The  H.  girls  asked  what  entertainment  they  should  go  to  directly  on 
arriving  in  London.  The  pencil  answered, "  Lady  C."  This  puzzled  us  all,  as  no 
one  knew  of  an  entertainment  to  be  given  next  week.  At  last,  as  it  continued 
writing  *^  Lady  C.,''  we  gave  it  up,  thinking  it  must  mean  dining  at  home,  Lady 
C.  meaning  [their  mother].  That  very  evening,  eight  hours  after,  a  letter 
arrived  from  [Lady  W.  G.]  saying  Lady  Carrington  wished  to  know  if  the  H.'s 
could  dance  the  minuet  at  her  house  on  the  27th.  They  will  arrive  in  LoiidoD 
on  the  25th.  [From  a  later  letter  it  appears  that  the  Ladies  H.  knew  that  this 
engagement  impended,  but  believed  that  it  would  be  much  later  in  the  season, 
"  and  were  much  surprised  themselves  at  receiving  the  letter."] 

10.  I  have  myself  [F.W.H.M.]  succeeded  in  getting  two  correct  answers  to 
questions  absolutely  beyond  Lady  MabePs  knowledge.  From  Thomes  House 
I  was  asked  to  luncheon  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  only  by 
correspondence,  and  of  whose  home  and  entourage  the  rest  of  the  party  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  On  my  return  I  asked,  "  How  many  people  sat  down  to 
luncheon  ? "  The  answer  was  "  Six,*'  which  was  right.  '*  What  was  the  name 
of  the  gentleman,  not  my  host,  with  whom  I  sat  and  talked  after  luncheon?" 
The  pencil  wrote  MO,  and  then  began  to  scrawl.  The  name  was  MauUru. 
It  was  impossible  that  Lady  Mabel  should  have  had  any  kind  of  notion  tiut 
a  gentleman  of  that  name  would  have  been  present  in  a  group  of  whidi  sbe 
knew  nothing  whatever.  But  here  the  impulse  to  write  seemed  spent,  and 
a  few  further  questions  were  answered  by  erroneous  words  or  mere  scrawls. 

11.  The  following  statement,  dated  Downes,  Crediton,  Devonshire,  April 
8th,  1893,  is  signed  by  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  K.C.B.,  and  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Howard  (daughter  of  Lady  Audrey  Buller) : — 

"  Lady  Mabel  Howard  was  stopping  with  us  this  week.  She  was  writing  with 
her  pencil  just  after  arriving.  Some  one  asked  :  *  Where  is  Don  ?*  The  pend 
immediately  answered,  *  He  is  dead.'  Lady  Mabel  then  asked  who  Don  was, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  a  dog.  No  one  in  the  room  knew  that  he  was  dead ; 
but  on  inquiry  the  next  day,  it  was  found  that  it  was  so.  One  of  the  party  then 
asked  how  many  fish  would  be  caught  in  the  river  the  next  day.  The  pencil 
at  once  wrote  three^  which  was  the  number  obtained  the  next  day. 

'*  A  little  girl  in  the  house,  who  attends  a  school  in  London,  asked  who 
was  her  greatest  friend  at  this  school.  The  pencil  answered  Mary^  whid» 
was  again  a  fact  absolutely  unknown  to  Lady  Mabel. 

**  Dorothy  E.  Howard. 
"Redvers  Buller." 

The  following  is  another  case  which  I  quote  from  the  Proceedmgi 
S.P.R.,  vol:  xi.  p.  395.     Lady  Vane  writes  : — 

HUTTON-IN-THE-FOREST,  ApHl  StA,  1894. 

About  a  month  ago  I  lost  a  book,  a  manuscript  one,  relating  to  this  boose. 
I  thought  I  had  left  it  in  my  writing-table  in  my  sitting-room,  and  intended 
to  add  a  note  about  some  alterations  just  completed — but  next  day  the  book 
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had  vuii*beii  I  looked  through  every  drawer  and  cupboard  in  my  room  and 
then  a»ked  Sir  Henry  to  do  the  same,  which  he  did  twice.  1  also  made  the 
head  housemaid  mm  everything  out  of  them  and  helped  her  to  do  so— so  that 
four  tlioTangh  searches  wett  made  ;  Iml  in  vain.  We  also  looked  in  ihc  gallery 
and  library  (the  only  other  rooms  to  which  the  book  had  been  taken)  and  could 
not  find  ii.  On  Mftrth  i8th  I  asked  Lidy  Mabel  Howard  to  write  about  iL 
She  wrote,  '■  li  is  in  the  locked  cupbonrd  in  the  bookcase ~ hidden  behind 
the  books" 

1  Bid,  "  Then  ii  must  be  in  the  library,  because  the  bookcases  arc  locked," 
and  Lady  M»bel  wrote,  "Not  in  the  library."  I  said,  "Then  ii  must  be  in 
lh«  anie-inom  in  the  ctipboitrd,"  and  naked  if  /  should  find  it.  Lndy  Mabel 
"Tote,  "No,  send  Sir  Henry,"  I  asked,  "Will  he  find  it?"  and  she  wrote, 
■'  Of  course  " 

Strll  thinking  h  could  only  be  the  ante-room  or  the  library— on  account  of 
the  locked  cupboard  and  bookcase,  I  asked,  "Which  end  of  the  room?" 

Lady  Mabel  wrote,  "The  tapestry  end."  1  asked,  "Is  it  on  the  window 
Ml*  of  the  room  or  on  the  other?"  and  she  wrote,  '"The  other."  A  friend 
■Ujriag  in  the  houw  looked  in  the  bookcases  in  (he  library  at  the  tapestry  end, 


d  in  the  cupboard  in  the  anteroom  (I  had 
not  so  myself)  and  could  nut  find  the  book,  so  n 
On  April  jth  Sir  Henry  was  in  my  sitting-roc 
aa  idea  !  Lady  Mabel  meant  tkn  room.  There 
cupboanl  in  it— and  the  wall  outside  the  door 
nid,  "  You  hax't  looked 
I, and  the  book 


ideni  and  could 
gave  it  up. 

I  and  suddenly  said,  "  I  have 

the  bookcase  and  the  locked 

%  covered  with  tapestry."    1 

that  cupbonrd  twice,  and  so  have  I  and  the  house- 

ihere— but  look  ag^n  if  you  like."    Sir  Henry  un- 


locked the  door  of  the  cupboard  and  look  out  all  the  books  ((here  were  t 
ftuin  than  balf-a-doten)  and  put  Ihcni  on  tlic  floor.  The  last  he  put  back  inia 
the  cupbuaid  was  a  scrap-book  for  newspaper  cuttings,  and  as  it  was  rather 
dark  at  6. 30  P.ii.  he  could  not  sec  the  name  on  the  batk  and  therefore  opened 
it  10  see  what  It  wat,  and  the  lost  manuscript  book  fell  out. 

Having  searched  this  very  small  cupboard  four  times  previously,  either  of  us 
wonld  have  been  ready  to  swear  that  (bis  book  was  not  in  it. 

(Signed)     Maruarbt  Vakb. 
HkNRV  Vane. 


Writing  10  me  about  this  case  on  April  loth,  trom  Grcystokc  Castle, 
Pemilhi  L^dy  Mabel  Howird  saf  ■  :— 

Tbe  day  I  got  your  letter  I  got  a  spc(.-ial  letter  sent  over  from  Hution  to  say 
my  pencil  had  found  a  valuable  book  that  Lady  Vane  had  lost.  We  thertfoie 
MEkad  over  there  on  Sunday  and  1  asked  her  to  write  it  out.  It  ii  so  very 
cuhou*.  <(iiilc  (he  best  thini;  1  think  the  pencil  ever  has  done— as  it  said,  "  in 
the  Clipboard  tn  the  bookca^''  and  they  couldn't  think  where  it  meant — a 
cnpbuard  im  a  bookcase—  dnd  ttiis  tiiiie  cupboard  is  a  cupboard  in  Ihc  middle 
tet  into  glass  bookcase*  on  cither  side.  1  had  nu  idea  of  the  cupboards  or 
tapestr>e«  there,  and  the  pencil  wrote  all  this  in  (he  sandwich  p^ipcr  at  luncheon 
oa  the  I'oinl-to- F'oim  mcccourM. 

So  curiotu,  too,  tlic  pencil  said,  "Send  Sir  Henry,"  twice.  It  was  Ilie 
ancc  finding  il,  as  ii  fell  out  of  this  scrap-book,  and  was  hidden 

mil  the  other  book*. 
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In  another  letter,  dated  April  14th,  Lady  Mabel  Howard  writes: — 

I  saw  Lady  Vane  on  February  24th,  when  the  book  had  not  been  lost  I 
did  not  see  her  again  till  Easter  Monday.  The  moment  I  got  upstairs  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  want  you  to  find  a  book  for  me  that  is  lost"  No  pencil  nor 
paper  was  forthcoming,  so  she  said,  "Never  mind,  write  when  yea  get 
home,"  but  I  forgot,  and  it  was  two  days  after  at  the  Point-to-Point  race 
that  she  asked  me  again,  and  we  wrote  it  in  the  paper  the  sandwiches  bad 
been  in. 

I  was  abroad  all  this  March  and  it  was  then  that  there  were  repaurs  being 
done  in  the  house,  and  Lady  Vane  took  the  book  down  from  where  she  kqit 
it  (I  don't  know  where)  and  having  entered  the  repairs  into  it,  put  it  down, 
and  from  that  moment  it  was  never  seen  again.  I  must  have  been  at  Florence 
when  the  book  was  lost  Mabel  Howard. 

Are  we  to  describe  this  as  a  knowledge  of  past,  of  present,  or  of 
future  ?  Or  may  we  say  that  a  telaesthetic  perception  of  this  kind  is  not 
strictly  conditioned  by  time,  but  includes  some  retrogressive  knowledge 
as  to  how  things  reached  their  present  condition,  and  also  some  pr^ 
gressive  inference  as  to  their  coming  development?  The  element  of 
forecast  in  the  present  case, — the  indication  that  it  would  be  Sir 
Henry  Vane  who  would  find  the  book, — is  in  itself  very  slight;  but  it 
cannot  be  ignored  when  we  compare  other  messages  of  Lady  Mabel 
Howard's.  See,  for  instance,  the  messages  to  Mr.  Huth,  where  the 
element  of  precognition  was  strongly  marked.  In  this  present  case,  the 
whereabouts  of  the  book  can  hardly  have  been  supraliminally  known  to 
any  human  being ;  since  the  workman  or  servant  whose  hands  may  have 
slipped  it  into  the  larger  book  was  probably  unaware  of  what  it  was, 
or  even  of  his  own  unthinking  action  itself.  If,  however,  it  were  Sir 
Henry  or  Lady  Vane  who  unthinkingly  placed  the  small  book  in  the 
larger  one  —  and  this  does  not  seem  quite  impossible  —  Lady  Mabel's 
knowledge  might  have  been  drawn  telepathically  from  their  subliminal 
memory. 

862  A.     From  xht  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  15-16. 

The  following  incident  seems  to  have  been  carefully  watched  and 
recorded,  and  was  published,  with  names  of  guarantors,  immediatelj 
after  the  event  It  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet^  entitled  Spiritualism: 
Fails  Curieux,  par  Paul  Auguez  (Dentu,  Paris,  1858) : — 

On  December  loth,  1857,  we  addressed  the  following  letter  to  M.  Mono, 
vice-president  of  the  Soci^t^  du  Mesm^risme,  asking  him  to  keep  the  letter 
sealed  until  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  sad  event  of  which  we  related  the 
prediction.  The  said  prediction  was  as  clearly  expressed  as  it  was  wonderfol 
in  the  extraordinary  method  of  production.  We  retained  a  copy  of  this  letter 
word  for  word.  The  original,  stamped  with  the  postmark,  has  been  returned 
to  us,  after  the  verification  of  its  date  and  contents,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 
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Paris,  December  loik,  1857. 

"Sir, — About  a  year  ago,  after  a  fruitless  experiment  in  hydromancy,'  a 
young  lady,  who  was  with  us  making  these  experiments,  suddenly  saw  a  very 
strange  scene  reflected  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  glass  into  which  she  had 
been  looking  a  few  minutes  before.  .  .  . 

"  She  saw,  she  said,  a  room  containing  two  beds.  In  one  of  these  she  saw 
quite  distinctly  a  sick  person,  whose  distorted  features  betokened  the  approach 
of  death. 

"  Around  this  bed  were  standing  several  people,  amongst  whom  she  could 
distinguish  a  young  woman  and  two  children,  all  three  dressed  in  black. 

*' Being  much  astonished  at  this  vision,  and  not  knowing  with  what  to 
connect  it,  we  asked  the  experimenter  if  these  persons  were  known  to  her. 
She  replied  at  once  that  the  dying  man  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  friend  of  ours, 
M.  X.,  an  employ^  in  a  government  office,  and  that  the  three  persons  dressed 
in  black  must  be  his  wife  and  his  two  sons. 

"  Although  this  appeared  very  strange,  we  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  matter,  for  M.  X.  had  a  strong  constitution,  and  at  that  time  was  in 
good  health. 

"  However,  about  three  months  ago— that  is  to  say,  about  nine  months  after 
the  vision  of  which  we  have  given  an  account — M.  X.  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  acute  bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  but  although  his  illness  was 
pronounced  by  the  doctor  to  be  rather  serious,  it  did  not  cause  any  great 
uneasiness. 

'*  Then  the  fatal  prediction  came  into  our  minds,  and  we  were  very  anxious 
about  the  condition  of  our  friend,  which  became  more  and  more  distressing. 

'*  A  few  weeks  ago  the  disease  assumed  a  more  serious  character,  and  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  in  which  he  was  living  made  it  impossible 
to  nurse  him  efficiently,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
attached  to  his  position  as  government  official,  and  was  moved  to  Val-de- 
Grice. 

"  At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  the  invalid,  finding  himself  somewhat 
better,  has  just  been  taken  to  the  house  of  a  relation,  where  he  hopes  to  stay 
during  his  convalescence. 

'*  At  the  same  time,  the  disease  has  not  diminished  in  severity,  although  it 
is  stationary.    This  is  how  matters  stand  to-day,  December  loth,  1857. 

*'  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  however,  the  prediction  is  in  some  measure 
fulfilled.  Indeed,  who  would  ever  have  thought  that  a  young  man,  in  full 
strength,  would,  in  such  a  short  time,  be  in  such  a  state  as  he  is  to-day  ?  Who 
would  have  supposed  that  any  one  who  lived  in  such  comfortable  circumstances 
as  our  unfortunate  friend  would  be  obliged  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
have  himself  taken  to  a  hospital  ?  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  his  family, 
who  had  been  seen  dressed  in  black,  should  hapi>en  just  at  that  time  to  be  in 
mourning  for  a  relation  who  had  died  a  short  time  previously  ? 

"  We  must  add  fiitther  that  since  M.  X.  was  moved  to  the  house  of  his  re* 
lation,  after  attempts  to  obtain  communications  by  means  of  a  table,  for  several 
evenings,  a  message,  giving  the  name  of  M.  X.,  appeared  spontaneously. 
Among  other  things  said,  in  reply  to  questions  asked,  were  the  words : 
'  Death  warning  1  .  .  .' 

^  Divination  by  means  of  pictures,  which  are  delineated  in  the  water  before  the  eyes 
of  the  seer  [i.e.  a  species  of  crystal-gazing]. 
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"  We  heard  later  on  that  at  the  time  when  these  manifestations  occurred, 
M.  X.  was  lying  in  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  in  consequence  of  the  doses  of 
opium  given  him  to  induce  sleep." 

M.  X.  died  a  month  after  this  letter  was  sent.  It  was  read  by  us  in  the 
presence  of  MM.  le  Baron  du  Potet,  Petit  d'Ormoy,  and  Morin,  who,  after 
having  considered  all  the  circumstances,  and  having  verified  the  date  of  the 
postmark,  December  nth,  certified  that  the  details  therein  contained  were 
absolutely  accurate. 

852  B.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  translation  ^  of  a  paper 
on  "Telepathic  Perceptions  by  Means  of  Automatic  Writing,"  by 
M.  Bonatti,  which  appeared  in  the  Rivista  di  Studi  Psichici^  July  1895. 

I  began  to  write  automatically  with  the  hand  of  a  medium  resting  on  mme, 
but  soon  I  was  able  to  write  alone.  The  communications  were  at  first  of  a 
spiritualistic  character,  and  the  writing  was  a  fair  imitation  of  that  of  the 
defunct  who  appeared  to  be  present,  and  whom  I  had  known  in  life.  However, 
I  was  acquainted  with  their  writing.  I  was  generally  advised  to  work  and 
study  much  ;  my  counsellor  was  interested  in  my  moral  life,  and  was  a  more 
attentive  friend  than  any  I  have  found  in  flesh  and  blood.  Soon  after  I  was 
obsessed  by  a  lying  and  frivolous,  but  not  wicked,  personality,  who  displayed  a 
great  passion  for  art.  This  personality  was  only  useful  to  me  on  that  point, 
giving  me  advice,  and,  by  means  of  automatic  drawing,  greatly  developing  my 
memory  of  drawing  and  powers  of  conception.  1  did  not  write  for  several 
months,  in  order  to  free  myself  of  this  obsession.  Meanwhile  I  enlarged  my 
knowledge  of  psychical  matters  ;  and  when  I  began  to  write  again  I  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  communicating  personality  that  it  might  be  an  eroanatioii 
from  my  own  subconscious  self.    After  this  it  called  itself  my  Seccndo. 

I  examined  this  Secondo  to  see  if  it  possessed  any  supernormal  powers,  and 
discovered  some.  It  continued  to  give  me  useful  advice,  and  strengthened  my 
love  of  art. 

When  I  write  automatically  I  do  not  know  what  the  communication  wiUbe; 
sometimes  I  guess  after  a  few  words,  but  I  often  guess  wrongly,  and  write 
something  altogether  unlike  my  guess. 

I  enjoy  perfectly  good  health,  and  am  able  to  endure  constant  outdoor 
exercise  without  fatigue.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  am  psychically  normaL  I  retain 
all  my  normal  faculties  when  writing  automatically. 

The  following  are  cases  of  telepathy  from  persons  sleeping  or  dreaming 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  their  impressions  being  revealed  to  me  by 
automatic  writing.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  as  I  bad 
never  heard  of  similar  ones.  Up  to  February  17th,  1893,  1  have  had  veiy  few 
failures,  and  these  took  place  when  I  eagerly  desired  the  phenomenon ;  whilst 
the  successes  happened  spontaneously.  Every  time  that  I  tried  to  receive  a 
telepathic  communication,  it  was  false.  The  following  are  cases  of  the  com- 
munication of  dreams,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dreams  are  sometimes 
not  remembered  at  all,  and  often  remembered  only  in  part. 

October  ^ih,  1892,    11    P.M. — I   wrote    automatically,   "Go Ang — 

Goodbye."    "  The  man  who  has  been  my  murderer  will  not  fere  welL"    The 
next  day  "Go Ang "  told  me  that  during  the  past  night  she  had 

^  The  greater  part  of  this  translation  appeared  in  full  in  the  Proceedittgs  SP'R-i 
vol.  xi.  pp.  477-481. 
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drcHai  of  me  and  of  a  man  who  had,  in  inith.  been  for  hei  a  veiy  murderer. 

Id  bcr  dream  the  intended  to  revenge  herself  on  him.     Ang Co lived 

about  three  kilometres  from  wliere  1  was  writing. 

Orfobfr  i/M,  g,30P.U.— I  wrote.  "Hugo,  I  am  speaking  with  you."  And 
lb«n  a  dream  not  worth  reporting.    "  1  also  am  speaking — 1  am  (luido.     I  am 

ipeakmg  withmygrandmoihcr,"    And  then  another  dream.    "Go         Ang , 

I  am  speaking  to  G .     I  am  telling  him  that  I  wish  him  to  pay  me ;  but  1 

don^  ask  for  money,  but  for  cloihci." 

Hugo  and  Guido  are  my  two  nephews,  who  live  in  a  village  live  kilometres 
from  me.  The  first  is  ten  and  the  other  twelve  yeare  old.  When  asked  the 
IMXI  day,  with  the  greatest  care  not  lo  suggest  anything  to  them,  of  what  they 
had  dreamt  the  previous  night,  the  lirei  answered  that  he  had  dteamt  that 
people  were  trying  to  kill  me,  and  ihai  he  remembered  nothing  else  ;  the  other 
loU)  tne  thai  he  bad  dreamt  of  me,  but  remembered  nothing  more  of  his  dream. 
Dotb  bad  gone  (abed  atB.ij. 

Co Ang .  when  qnestioned  with  great  caution,  told  me  that  oa  the 

$ugb%  of  theSlh  she  bad  dreamt  ot  G .     She  remembered  quite  well  thai  he 

wai  talkmg  to  her  about  a  new  suit  of  his  which  was  barely  bcgtm,  but  did  not 
mnember  if  she  had  been  paid  by  him. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which  I  had  written  down  the  dreams  of  my  two 
Bcpbewt,  I  made  automatically  a  very  childish  drawing,  and  in  n  moment  per- 
ceived ibat  it  represented  them  and  their  brothers,  who  were  in  the  country. 
But  I  obeerved  that  one  of  them  was  missing,  be<r4use  thcie  are  four  of  them, 
■nd  in  my  drawing  (here  were  only  three.  I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  this. 
Tbe  neat  morning  1  had  an  explanation,  discovering  in  my  house,  where  he  had 
pawed  the  night,  that  very  nephew  who  was  missing  in  my  picture.  He  had 
NAK  ttp  on  the  evening  of  the  8tEi.  a  few  hours  bcfbie  1  received  the  telepathic 
message,  and  after  1  had  gime  from  my  house  to  my  studio,  where  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  pais  the  evening.  His  arrival  had  noi  been  pre-arranged,  and  I 
crwld  no*  have  seen  him  arrive,  even  unconsciously,  as  the  street  I  went 
tkmngh  logo  to  my  studio  was  in  a  totally  difTcrent  direction  from  the  stteet 
he  ii«verwMl  to  get  to  my  house. 

The  following  is  copied  firom  my  journal : — 

OetoAfr  3tit,  7-30  p.W. — 1  write,  "  M.  O.  b  now  mentioning  your  nanie  to 
Sif"  R."    Two  hours  afiei  1  meet  M,  O.,  who  says  he  spoke  of  me  lo  Sig"  R. 
7.J0,  .i  propos  ofa  letter  which  he  bad  received  that  evening,  and  which 
contained  a  rcfeicncc  lo  me.     I  had  not  seen  him  all  the  day,  knew  nothing  of 

iHier,  nof  that  he  was  with  Sig""  R.  when  I  was  writing- 

Fttmary  tblh,  I  PJI.— I  write,  "  1  am  poisoning  myself.    Think  of  roe." 
wridng  begins  with  a  name  I  cannot  decipher,  but  which  I  gucsi. 

Martk  19/A.— 1*ii-day  a  friend  of  the  person  who&c  lume  I  guessed  lold  me 
•poataneoatly  that  thai  pcrwin  had  attempted  to  poison  herself  several  days  ago. 
Ob  the  i6tli,  when  I  had  the  communication,  she  was  nl  Bologna,  and  made  the 
attempt  Ulei  at  Rovigo.  I  do  noi  know  if  ii  was  the  first  aiiempi.  nor,  if  it 
wu  ko,  whether  the  had  decided  to  do  il  when  1  wrote.  1  had  no  reason 
that  A.  C.  would  wish  to  take  her  own  life.     Unfortunately  1  have  h 

more  communications  from  her  which  might  have  given  me  more  detaiU. 

MartM  ly/iL— I  write,  "  Kun  to  the  Club.    Go."    I  have  not  been  to  iht 
•A  (or  mora  thoo  a  month,  and  intended  to  go  to  bed  at  once.     My 

L.,  who  rarely  goes  10  the  Club,  had  this  evcntog  assisted  at  a  ccofcteaca 
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on  Guido  Bonatti.  Association  of  ideas  made  him  think  of  me,  and  he  went 
to  the  Club  believing  he  would  find  me  there  I  obeyed  the  telepathic  order, 
and  thus  discovered  what  had  caused  it. 

May  Zth,  Morning. — A  communication  partly  illegible.  "  You  will  re- 
ceive .  .  .  Ang Go to-day,  which  will  tell  you  about  M.,  because  she 

has  been  talking  to  him.'' 

Ang Go—  is  at  Venice.     Many  days  ago  I  had  charged  her  to  say 

certain  things  to  M.  if  she  met  him.     He  lives  at  Venice.    On  this  evening 

(the  8th)  I  received  a  card  from  Ang Go ,  relating  her  conveisadon 

with  M.,  whom  she  had  met  by  chance.  After  the  "  You  will  receive  to-day**  in 
the  automatic  writing,  there  are  several  attempts  at  a  word.  Now  I  know  all 
about  it,  I  can  see  that  the  word  is  meant  for  **  postcard." 

[The  postcard  was  kept  and  reads  : — 

"Venice,  Mayjtk,  1893." 
(Postmark,  Venice,  May  8/A.) 

'*  I  found  M.  and  told  him  what  you  charged  me  to  say.  He  told  me  he 
had  written  to  you  before  leaving,  and  that  he  would  write  again  and  send  yoa 
his  portrait— Yours,  Angeuna."] 

February  ^thy  1894.  Venice. — (I  lived  at  Padua  while  receiving  the  previous 
communications.)  The  automatic  writing  informs  me  that  my  mother  at 
Padua  has  had  something  the  matter  with  her  hand.  [About  twenty  days  later 
I  verified  this.    No  one  had  told  me  of  it.] 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  kept  all  the  original  writings  before  January  1893, 
I  have  preserved  only  those  which  were  verified.  This  is  due  to  my  then  inex- 
{>erience,  for  I  thought  it  useless  to  preserve  unverifiable  communications.  1 
remember  that  till  January  1893  false  communications  were  rare,  and  the 
unverifiable  ones  were  numerous. 

From  the  beginning  of  1893  till  February  5th,  1894,  against  twenty-seven 
communications  verified,  I  have  recorded  eight  false  ones,  eighteen  which  I 
could  not  verify,  five  which  were  wholly  or  partly  correct,  but  where  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  information  may  not  have  reached  me  in  some  nonnal 
but  unnoticed  manner,  and  two  which  were  correct  but  not  exact. 

I  reckon  that  from  October  1892  till  January  1893  there  may  have  been 
five  false  announcements.  Thus  there  may  have  been  altogether  thirteen  fialse 
communications. 

I  conclude  from  my  personal  experiences  that  the  principal  cause  of  £ulure 
is  the  intervention  of  the  normal  consciousness,  which  occurs  most  easily  when 
the  writing  is  slow  and  illegible,  or  when  the  communication  is  desired.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  received  a  truthful  message  when  I  wished  for  it. 
The  true  telepathic  cases  were  always  spontaneous,  and  improved  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculty.  A  true  message  was  nearly  always  followed  by  other  true 
ones  ;  then  came  a  false  one,  which  caused  discouragement,  and  initiated  an 
annoying  series  of  falsehoods,  till  another  success  restored  confidence. 

I  have  observed  that  confidence  is  the  best  condition  for  obtaining  psychical 
phenomena. 

[Signor  Bonatti  is  a  friend  of  Dr.  Ermacora,  who  has  been  sometimes  present 
when  he  was  writing  automatically ;  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  writing 
was  of  telepathic  origin.  Signor  Bonatti  cannot  obtain  much  confirmation, 
partly  on  account  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  partly  because  the  supposed  agents 
are  persons  whom  he  has  lost  sight  of.] 
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857  A.     From  Proutdmgs  S.P.R.,  vol.  \%.  pp.  67-8. 
Piofcssor  H.  wiiics  to  Dr.  Hodgson  in  1889 ; — 

I  write  you  the  details  of  another  maiier  lold  me  by  a  friend,  Hon.  Z.,  of 

C .     He  is  one  of  the  leading  memlicrj  of  the  - — -  Bar,  has  represented 

hi»  Stale  several  limes  in  the  National  Congress,  and  has  a  very  clear,  dis- 
cnmmating,  and  vigorous  inietleci.  He  does  not  believe  in  Spiritualism,  hut 
regards  its  phenomena  as  illusions  or  hallucinations.     In  his  yomh,  in  1854, 

be  had  tatighi  a  winter's  temi  in  his  native  town  of  P ,  and  in  the  spring 

rctsnwd  to  Q to  complete  his  fit  for  college  in  the  Academy  in  that 

place.  One  evening  after  hrs  return  to  Q — — ,  a  party  of  young  people  to  the 
lunnbeT  of  eight  were  gathered  about  a  table  10  witness  the  trance-writing 
of  one  of  iheir  number,  a  Miss  A.,  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  years 
€jf  age:,  and  the  music  teacher  of  rhc  Academy.     She  wrote  the  name  of  Mr. 

Z.'»  father. ,  who  had  died  in  184s,  and  whom  no  one  in  Ihe  room 

mave  his  son  could  have  known.     I  may  add  that  none  of  the  pany  save 

my  friend  knew  anything  ab<mt  P or  its  inhabitants.     Mr.  "L  declared 

thai  he  did  not  believe  his  father  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writing.  At 
this  Mill  A.,  who  sat  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  table  from  Mr.  Z.,  arose, 
canK  about  to  his  side,  drew  her  pencil  several  limes  rapidly  across  the  two 
middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  relumed  to  her  seat,  and  wrote  quickly, 
•*  Uoes  this  convince  you  ?"  Mr.  Z.  said  that  those  two  fingers  were  gone 
bvtn  bis  father's  left  hand,  having  been  cut  off'  in  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Z.  was 
sunM.  but  siill  expressed  his  disbelief.     Miss  A.  then  wrote  H.  T.  Y.'s 

name,  and  continued  :    "  Killed  on  day  of ,  sliding  down  M 

Hill,   nmiung  off  embankment,   broke   his   neck ;    Rei.-.    Mr.    W.  attended 

funeral ;  text :  book  .  chap.  ,  vcf^  ■"     Both  date  and  text 

wciv  given  with   particularity.      Mr.  W.   was  a  Congregational! si   clergyman 

of  P ,  and   Mr.  V.'s  fiunily  were  active   and  leading  members  of  his 

church.     Mr.  Y.  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Z-'s  pupils  thai  winter  in  P ,  and  with 

the  «bcr  boys  had  coursed  M Hill,  a  very  steep  hill  near  the  schnol- 

booae.  and  covered  with  glare  ice  from  summit  to  foot.  Near  the  foot  was 
an  embankment  wharfed  up  to  sustain  the  road-bed,  and  that  was  a  very 
daniteroos  place  10  slide  by.  Mr.  Z.  had  repeatedly  warned  tlie  boys  of  the 
daftRer,  but  had  not  deemed  it  best  to  forbid  iheir  sliding.  He  had  worried 
over  the  matter  a  great  deal,  and  was  exceedingly  relieved  when  school  closed 
without  any  accident  having  happened.  Mr.  Z.  looked  up  the  teat  and 
found  it  entirely  inappropriate  to  a  funeral  occasion-     H.  T,  Y.  is  living 

lo-day,  and  it  the  head  of  the  K School  of  Technology.    This  bet  made 

Mr.  Z.  »cout  tlte  whole  affair  as  unworthy  of  his  notice ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
to  iiMticaie  a  telepathic  explanation  of  both  occurrence*,  t  asked  Mr.  Z.  if 
ehbei  his  falher  or  Mr.  Y.  were  in  his  mind  al  the  time.  He  replied,  "No," 
ibey  came  mto  his  mind  with  a  shock  of  surprise  when  their  names  were 
writtea.  We  must  so  suppose  the  telepathic  communication  to  be  without 
coDKioutncss  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 

Tbe  Hon.  Z.  of  thii  caac  wiiiea  ai  follows : — 

This  Maiement  by  Professor  H.  is  correct,  and  1  cannot  improve  it,  or  make 
H  iBore  conecl  by  re-writing.  Now  you  may  ase  these  facts,  but  I  earnestly 
dean  you  wi  to  make  use  of  ha/  mantti  or  piattt. 
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858  A.  My  next  case  comes  from  Dr.  Ermacora,  of  Padua.  I  quote 
it  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  ix.  pp.  68-70. 

Padua,  June  tjtk,  1892. 

.  .  .  Signora  Maria  Manzini,  residing  here  in  Padua,  has  been  for  a  few 
months  experimenting  with  automatic  writing,  and  is  habitually  controlled  by 
a  personality  which  announces  itself  under  the  name  of  Elvira. 

On  April  21st,  1S92,  Signora  Maria  Manzini  received  a  letter  from  Venice 
informing  her  that  her  cousin,  Maria  Alzetta,  was  seriously  ill  with  phthisis. 
It  was  long  since  Signora  Manzini  had  heard  news  of  this  cousin,  and  she 
only  knew  that,  having  been  left  a  childless  widow,  she  had  remarried  and 
had  two  children  by  her  second  husband.  On  the  e\iening  of  the  same  day 
Signora  M.  was  writing  in  my  presence,  under  the  control  of  Elvira,  and  asked 
questions  as  follows  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  if  my  cousin's  illness  is  really  serious  ?  After  a  pause 
of  about  a  minute  and  a  half  the  answer  came.  A.  She  has  a  very  short  time 
to  live,  and  she  leaves  three  lovely  children. 

Q.  Did  you  first  know  this  when  I  received  news  of  the  illness  ?  A  No, 
I  have  known  it  for  many  days,  but  did  not  mention  it  for  fear  of  paining  Maria 
[the  medium]. 

Q.  Why,  then,  were  you  so  slow  just  now  in  answering  my  question  ?  A 
I  went  to  see  how  she  was,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  precisely. 

Next  day  Signora  M.  wrote  to  Venice  offering  to  go  and  see  the  invalid. 
On  the  24th  she  received  an  answer  expressing  a  desire  for  her  arrival,  and 
stating  that  the  invalid  was  at  the  hospital.  She  wrote  again  to  ask  on  what 
days  it  was  allowed  to  visit  the  hospital  patients.  Before  an  answer  arrived 
Signora  M.  wrote  in  my  presence  (April  28th)  under  Elvira's  control,  and  we 
put  the  following  questions  : — 

Q.  How  is  the  invalid  at  Venice  ?  Do  you  know  why  the  answer  to  my 
letter  has  not  arrived  ?  and  do  you  know  on  what  day  it  is  allowed  to  visit  the 
hospital  ?  A.  The  invalid's  condition  is  the  same.  There  is  little  hope.  She 
has  undergone  a  serious  operation ;  there  is  danger.  To-morrow  morning 
Maria  will  receive  a  letter.  Visitors  such  as  she  are  received  every  day  at 
the  hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  because  Maria  is  a  relation  of  the  invalid's  ?  A.  No,  bat 
because  she  comes  from  a  distance. 

Failing  to  see  what  connection  there  could  be  between  pulmonary  disease 
and  a  surgical  operation,  we  asked : — 

Q.  If  the  patient  is  in  a  consumption,  what  operation  can  she  have  under- 
gone ?  A.  She  is  in  a  consumption ;  but  the  operation  was  necessitated  by 
the  birth  of  her  last  little  girl. 

Next  morning  Signora  M.  received  a  postcard  from  Venice  containing 
these  words  :  **  Amalia  inquired  at  the  hospital  and  was  told  that  you  and  your 
mother  would  be  received  on  any  day,  as  strangers  from  another  city,  if  yoo 
will  come  when  it  suits  you." 

The  date  of  the  letter's  arrival  and  the  news  contained  in  it  thus  corre- 
sponded with  the  prediction.  But  an  embarrassing  circumstance  remained 
When  the  postman  delivered  this  letter  he  said  that  he  had  in  fact  brought 
it  to  the  house  on  the  previous  evening,  but  finding  no  one  at  home  he  had 
taken  it  away  with  him  again  till  the  following  morning.  Thus  the  messages 
from  Elvira  had  been  received  after  the  postman  had  endeavoured  to  deliver 
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iht  letter.  Had,  then,  ibe  fact  that  the  letter  was  already  in  PaduA  deter- 
aBned  the  cammimicatiot)  wbtch  announced  Its  approaching  delivery  and  part 
of  its  content  ? 

On  April  joih  Signora  M.  went  to  Venice  and  found  thai  her  cotuin  had 
twtDj  had  a  third  child  a  few  mooibs  previously,  and  after  its  birth  had  been 
in  in  a  way  which  had  iiliimaiely  needed  a  sur(.'ica1  r'peration.  Another  small 
d«IBil  previously  coniinunicaied  to  Si^-nora  Maniini  by  Elvira  was  likewtie 
fauad  to  bo  true  Signora  Maniini  made  no  mention  whatever  of  her  own 
mperimcnts.  and  her  cousin  ai  Venice  contmucd  entirely  ignorant  of  (hem. 

On  that  same  evening,  April  30th,  on  Signora  Mnniini's  return  from  Venice 
to  Padiia,  I  was  anxious  to  inquire  from  the  "control"  as  to  the  cfTccl  of  the 
pretence  m  I'adua  of  the  letter  which  bad  been  announced  on  the  evening  of 
dw  18th  for  the  following  morning.  Under  the  control  of  Elvira,  Si^'nora  M. 
wrote  ibt  following  answer ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  the  letter  bad  arrived  :  but 
I  waa  sure  that  Maria  would  receive  it  next  morning,  because  those  who  wrote 
it  had  intended  that  it  should  reach  her  in  the  mominn-  They  had  intended 
10  {wtt  it  in  Ihc  evening,  but  instead  of  that  Ihey  posted  it  directly  it  was 
WTiticiL  I  was,  In  (act,  mistaken  :  for  it  was  a  mere  chance  that  it  was  actually 
ranircd  In  the  tnoming." 

I  then  requested  Signura  M.  to  write  to  her  friends  at  Venice  in  the  fol- 
kwiAg  terms  :  "  I  would  beg  you  to  satisfy  a  filling  of  curiosity  on  my  part 
viib  reganl  to  a  presentiment  which  I  had  about  your  last  letter.  I  ahould 
Hk«  to  know  whether  it  was  posted  ai  the  hour  which  you  originally  intended  ; 
or  whether  you  changed  your  inteniton  anri  posted  it  at  a  diffiarent  hour.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  all  you  remember  about  ibis?" 

The  (ullowing  answer  was  n^ceived  on  May  and  ;— 

"  I  had  m«ant  to  post  my  last  letter  to  y^  in  the  evening,  but,  fearing  to 
forget  it,  1  pasted  it  at  mid-day,  when  1  had  occasion  to  go  out." 

To  resume  the  facts.  Automatic  writing  informed  us  of  facts  entirely 
naknowa  to  our  ordinary  consciousness  ;  namely,  the  fact  that  the  invalid  had 
three  children,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  undergnnp  an  operation.  Thus  far 
we  might  invoke  telepathy  and  clairvoyance  as  the  explanation.  Then  there 
w)u  ft  true  prediction  of  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  and  of  part  of  its  content.  BttI 
altboaifh  the  letter  was  delivered  on  the  morning  specified.  It  had,  in  fact, 
alivwly  amved  in  I'adua  when  the  communicaiion  was  made,  and  its  non- 
delivery in  the  evening  was  due  to  accident  Clairvoyance  would  not  explain 
this  incident,  as  that  powci  might  have  been  cxpecient  10  reveal  the  presence  of 
the  letter  in  Padua.  Nriiber  was  there  an  indication  of  so-callod  psycbomeiry— 
as  inAuenn  from  the  neanieo  of  the  letter  itsclK  But,  lastly,  an  automatic 
mewage  explains  the  incident  in  the  simplcn  manner,  and  that  explanation 
toma  out  to  be  the  uue  one.  I>b.  G.  B.  Ermacora. 

8BB  A.  The  following  account  of  Mim  A.'i  experiences  is  quoted  from 
fSvatdings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  (1S93)  pp.  73-92. 

StaStmtHt  of  Misi  A.  aj  to  htr  Automatic  Writing, 

I.  Origin  v/llu  Writing.— AhauX  eight  years  ago  we  first  heard  that  people 
conld  iMnciimc*  write  wtihout  knowing  what  they  wrote ;  and  that  it  was 
leppwe*!  thai  departed  friends  rould  communicaie  in  ihii  way.  We  deter- 
Biaed  to  try  whether  any  of  us  could  write  lhu«.     We  tried  fint  with  « 
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planchette,  and  when  my  mother's  hand  and  my  hand  were  upon  it  we  got 
writing  easily.  We  did  not  at  first  get  any  message  professing  to  come  from 
any  spirit  known  to  us. 

2.  Mode  of  Writing, — We  soon  ceased  to  use  the  planchette,  and  I  was  able 
to  write  alone.  I  can  now  generally,  but  not  always,  write  when  I  sit  quiet 
with  a  pencil  in  my  hand.  The  writing  often  comes  extremely  fast ;  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  I  could  keep  up  by  voluntary  effort  for  so  long  a  time.  I  have 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  large  paper  which  I  generally  use,  and  to  guard 
the  lines  of  writing  from  running  into  each  other,  but  except  for  this  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  look  at  the  paper,  as  I  can  talk  on  other  subjects  while  the 
writing  is  going  on.  I  can  always  stop  the  writing  by  a  distinct  effort  of  will 
One  curious  thing  is  that  my  hand  is  never  in  the  least  tired  by  automatic 
writing. 

3.  Character  of  the  Script, — I  get  various  handwritings  ;  I  may  have  had  a 
dozen  altogether.     I  may  divide  these  simply  into  two  classes. 

A.  Large  and  scrawly  hands,  which  seem  to  aim  at  ease  of  writing,  rather 
than  at  individuality,  and  do  not  divide  their  words,  but  run  on  without  a  break. 
Such  are  the  hands  of  the  so-called  "  guides  "  and  of  other  "  spirits  "  who  write 
frequently.  (Whatever  the  sources  of  this  writing  may  be,  I  must  use  the  terms 
which  the  writing  uses  in  order  to  avoid  constant  roundabout  phrases.)  These 
large  running  handwritings  do  differ  somewhat  both  from  my  own  handwriting 
and  from  each  other ;  but  they  most  of  them  have  a  general  resemblance  to  a 
large,  rapid  scrawl  of  my  own,  with  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  some  letters  so 
as  to  avoid  breaks  in  the  continuous  scrawl.  I  can  almost  always  tell  who  is 
writing  ;  but  there  are  differences  in  energy,  in  little  details  of  management  of 
the  paper,  &c.,  which  help  me  to  distinguish,  even  before  the  end  of  the  mes- 
sage comes,  when  the  sig^nature  shows  me  who  has  been  writing.  When  the 
pronoun  **  we  "  is  used  there  is  no  signature,  as  that  represents  "  the  guides." 

B,  There  are  also  several  handwritings  which  keep  a  strongly  individual 
character,  sometimes  plainly  of  an  assumed  kind  ;  I  mean  writing  in  a  way  in 
which  no  one  would  have  written  in  life.  Thus  John  Longland  wrote  in  an  odd, 
twisted,  serpentine  way  and  very  small.  We  imluckily  burnt  all  his  writings 
except  one  scrap,  as  we  did  not  believe  that  he  was  a  real  person.  A  spirit 
calling  himself  Detomo  makes  all  the  letters  square. 

Then,  again,  when  the  guides  are  writing  in  reply  to  a  private  question  put 
by  some  friend  of  mine  they  write  wrong  side  up,  so  that  the  friend  sitting 
opposite  to  me  can  read  the  writing  and  I  cannot  They  seem  to  write  this 
way  just  as  easily  as  the  other.  Sometimes  there  is  mirror- writing.  Some, 
times  each  word  in  a  sentence  is  written  backwards,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
sentence  is  written  backwards,  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the  last  woid. 
In  a  few  cases  only  have  we  thought  that  the  handwriting  resembled  what  the 
supposed  spirit  wrote  in  life.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  a  conunuoi- 
cation  claiming  to  come  from  my  grandfather,  whose  handwiiting  I  had  nefer 
seen.  My  mother  produced  an  old  signature  of  his,  and  certainly  it  was  like ; 
but  there  was  not  enough  of  the  automatic  writing  to  make  us  quite  sure. 
When  the  "spirit "  or  "  control,"  or  whatever  it  is,  leaves  me  I  cannot  make  it 
come  again,  and  writing  from  spirits  known  to  us  on  earth  is  rare  in  comparison 
with  writing  from  the  guides,  or  from  quite  unknown  spirits  giving  £sintastic 
names.  Sometimes  they  give  what  they  say  were  their  real  earth-names ;  and 
then  we  can  sometimes  identify  them  ;  although  there  is,  of  course,  this  diffi- 
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culty,  that  if  they  are  obscure  we  cannot  find  them,  or  if  they  are  well  known, 
people  who  give  me  credit  for  more  knowledge  of  history  than  I  possess  may 
think  that  I  knew  all  about  them,  and  that  the  messages  come  from  my  own 
mind. 

[The  Countess  of  Radnor  adds  : — 

I  think  Miss  A.  has  considerably  understated  the  number  of  distinctly  and 
remarkably  different  types  of  handwriting  that  have  come  through  her  hand. 
I  enclose  a  list  of  thirteen  names  of  "  guides,"  each  one  of  whom  has  a  charac- 
teristic handwriting,  invariably  the  same,  however  great  the  length  of  time 
that  elapses  between  the  conmiunications.  In  addition  to  these  there  have 
been  many  instances  where  personalities— the  so-called  dead,  or  occasionally 
the  living — have  written  in  distinct  handwritings.  H.  M.  Radnor.] 

4.  Drawings. — Sometimes  my  hand  is  moved  to  draw  instead  of  to  write. 
The  impulse  in  such  cases  is  quite  equally  distinct.  I  never  know  what  I  am 
going  to  draw  till  the  picture  is  half  finished.  My  hand  begins  at  odd,  un- 
expected places ;  for  instance,  with  shading  in  a  comer,  or  at  the  ear  of  a 
profile ;  and  approaches  the  principal  lines  in  a  way  which  no  artist  would 
choose.  There  is  no  rubbing  out  or  alteration  of  what  is  once  done,  but  if 
whatever  moves  my  hand  does  not  like  the  picture,  it  suddenly  scrawls  it  all 
over  and  begins  again  on  another  piece  of  paper.  Sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
pieces  of  paper  have  been  spoilt  in  this  way,  even  when  the  picture  was  all 
but  finished  ;  so  that  if  I  think  that  a  picture  is  pretty  I  sometimes  beg  some 
one  to  take  it  away  from  under  my  hand  for  fear  it  should  be  scrawled  on.  I 
have  no  natural  gift  for  drawing,  and  have  only  received  a  few  lessons  as  a 
child.  I  could  not  even  copy  some  of  these  automatic  drawings.  I  have  never 
of  myself  painted  in  oils,  but  sometimes  I  am  moved  to  paint  automatically  in 
water-colour  or  oils.  I  put  out  a  number  of  oil  colours  in  a  row,  and  my  brush 
goes  to  them  automatically  and  dabs  one  wet  colour  on  the  top  of  another, 
making  a  picture  which  is  odd  enough,  but  much  less  muddled  than  might  be 
supposed  ;  in  fact,  artists  have  said  that  it  was  curious  that  a  distinct  picture 
could  be  produced  in  that  way.  When  I  paint  thus  there  is  no  drawing  or 
outline,  only  the  brush-work.  These  drawings  and  pictures  have  a  certain 
boldness  and  strangeness  about  them,  but  they  are  certainly  not  like  the  work 
of  a  regular  artist. 

$.  Connection  of  Written  with  other  Messages, — The  writing  sometimes 
explains  or  completes  other  phenomena,  as,  for  instance,  figures  seen,  or 
sentences  begun  by  raps.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  raps  will  come  when 
I  wish  to  have  writing.  But  the  writing  will  hardly  ever  explain  or  in  any  way 
allude  to  what  really  most  needs  explanation,  namely,  the  crystal- visions.  The 
guides  who  write  seem  to  know  nothing  about  these  visions. 

6.  Subject  of  the  Writing, — The  great  mass  of  the  writing  consists  of 
teachings  as  to  religion  and  philosophy.  This  is  what  my  guides  seem  to  wish 
to  give,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  as  my  own  thoughts  have  not 
been  much  directed  to  such  matters. 

Another  large  part  of  the  writing  consists  in  a  kind  of  fantastic  description 
of  the  way  in  which  a  world  was  made.  The  name  given  with  these  writings 
is  Gelalius.  I  suppose  that  this  is  a  kind  of  romance.  It  is  very  different 
from  anything  that  I  should  myself  ever  write  or  dream  of,  nor  am  I  at  all  fond 
of  reading  romances  of  that  kind.  The  writing  professes  to  be  copied  from  a 
book  open  at  that  particular  chapter,  and  sometimes  a  passage  will  be  con- 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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tinued  weeks  or  months  after  the  first  part  of  it  was  written,  as  if  the  book  had 
chanced  to  be  open  again  at  that  same  place. 

Some  of  the  messages,  however,  deal  with  earthly  matters.  Some  give 
general  advice,  some  give  medical  advice,  and  some  show  a  knowledge  d 
things  in  the  past  or  present  which  I  do  not  possess.  Some  of  these  messages 
have  been  curiously  right ;  some  have  been  partly  right,  but  confused  or  inter- 
rupted ;  and  some  have  been  wrong  altogether.  The  sense  of  time  seems 
confused,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  incidents  are  meant  to  have 
happened  long  ago,  or  lately,  or  to  be  still  in  the  future.  Many  of  the  messages 
we  have  not  tested,  as  they  were  about  things  which  did  not  interest  us.  Often, 
for  instance,  there  would  be  messages  about  events  in  the  newspapers  which  1 
had  not  thought  or  cared  about. 

As  to  what  I  have  called  "  general  advice,"  I  think  that  this  has  always 
been  good  when  it  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  automatic  writing  itself.  1 
should  be  told,  I  mean,  when  to  write  and  when  not  to  write,  and  what  people's 
presence  was  desirable,  and  so  forth.  The  advice  is  often  quite  different  from 
what  we  wish; — forbidding  us  to  ask  people  whom  we  had  desired  to  ask 
There  has  been  one  very  curious  case  where  we  were  repeatedly  told  [by  a  de- 
ceased relative  of  his]  to  "  send  for**  a  gentleman  whom  I  will  cadi  Mr.  C.  D.,  of 
whom  we  knew  nothing,  except  that  we  had  seen  his  name  in  the  papers  in  quite 
a  different  connection.  It  so  chanced  that  a  friend  of  ours  knew  Mr.  C  D. 
and  brought  him  to  see  us,  but  for  some  years  there  seemed  to  be  no  particular 
result.  Lately,  however,  Mr.  C.  D.*s  presence  has  very  greatly  helped  the  phe- 
nomena ;  and  the  advice  given  so  long  ago  has  turned  out  important  in  a  way 
which  we  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen. 

On  matters  not  connected  with  these  phenomena  I  should  always  carefnlly 
read  what  the  writing  told  me,  but  I  should  not  go  by  it  unless  it  seemed 
sensible.  It  does  not  always  advise  either  what  I  wish  or  what  I  think  wise; 
but  generally  it  is  wiser  than  I. 

7.  Medical  Advice  has  often  been  given  by  a  control  calling  himself 
'*  Semirus,*'  and  this  has  been  often  successful ;  which  is  strange,  since  I  am 
quite  ignorant  of  medicine,  and  often  do  not  know  the  names  either  of 
diseases  or  of  drugs  mentioned.  Of  course  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  1 
have  never  recki  the  words,  but  certainly  when  I  have  written  them  I  have 
often  not  known  what  they  meant. 

At  other  times  the  facts  relating  to  the  illness  have  been  quite  outside 
my  knowledge.  One  friend  has  given  an  instance  of  this  kind  [printed  later] ; 
but  I  have  not  liked  to  ask  others,  as  what  Semirus  says  is  generally  meant 
for  the  questioner  alone. 

8.  Thought-transference, — The  writing  occasionally,  but  not  often,  tells  wft 
of  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  persons  present.  One  day  a  lady  handed  me  i 
letter,  in  a  handwriting  which  I  did  not  know.  1  held  the  letter  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  hand  wrote,  "  Bright  metal  and  brown  earth.**  The  letter  was 
from  a  gentleman  whom  1  had  never  seen,  and  who  conunitted  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  on  the  rails  in  front  of  a  railway  engine.  I  think  that  dus 
message  came  from  thought-transference,  as  I  do  not  find  that  merely  holding 
letters  in  my  hand  tells  me  anything  about  their  writers  unless  some  one  is 
there  who  knows  the  content ;  and  even  then  I  so  seldom  succeed  that  I  do 
not  care  to  try  experiments  of  this  kind. 

[Lady  Brooke  (the  Ranee  of  Sarawak),  who  was  present  at  the  time^  has 
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ft)«wa  me  «  writieo  confiTniation  of  iliis  (quiie  rtcem)  incident,  for  which  I 
have  not  pressed  the  owner  of  the  letter,  on  account  of  the  painful  nature  of 
tbt  drcuDutancc.  f.  W.  H.  M.] 

9,  ClairvoyiiHi<.—\  sometimes  get  messages  which  perhaps  niay  be  called 
cUirvoyant,  leHing  me,  for  instance,  where  lost  objects  are,  or  warning  me  of 
•ome  danger  at  hand.  Thus  about  September  loth,  188B  {ihis  incident  was 
written  down  October  list,  1889],  my  sisicr  M.  and  I  had  jusi  tin i shed  dressing 
for  duiUBX  in  the  dressing-rooms  leading  from  a  Urge  bedroom.  The  maid 
had  Icfi  the  room.  M  had  left  her  dressing-room,  and  was  standing  in  the 
btdrMND,  when  suddenly  she  called  to  me  :  "  Get  a  bit  of  paper  ;  there  are 
toDM  rapk*  I  came  in  and  took  an  envelope  and  pencil,  aod  at  once  the 
wonb  ciune,  by  raps  :  "  Look  to  the  candle  or  the  bouse  will  be  on  fire."  We 
Mw  that  it  was  not  the  candle  in  the  bedroom,  so  we  went  into  M.'s  dressing- 
room,  and  found  that  her  candle  was  so  close  to  a  cardboard  pocket  depending 
hata  the  looking-glass  that  it  would  have  been  on  fire  in  a  moment.  Ii  was 
Alnady  smoking.  No  servant  would  have  come  in  for  some  time.  [Mn.  A. 
cMtftrna  at  follows  :  "  1  heard  of  the  incident  in  my  daughter's  next  letter."] 

Again,  1  was  descending  a  dark  corkscrew  staircase  at  Longford,  in  August 
or  September  1SS9  [account  written  October  1S89],  when  I  heard  a  tapping  oa 
tba  ttair.  It  was  persistent,  and  drew  my  aiieniion.  I  looked  about  with  a 
caodle,  and  at  last  uw  a  gold  pencil-case  of  Lady  Radnor's,  with  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  write  automatically,  lying  on  a  dark  little  landing  of  the  stair.  1 
did  Dot  know  thai  ihe  pencil  had  been  lost. 

to-  But  the  most  puuling  cases  are  those  where  the  message  professes  to 
b«  tma  scmfl  depaned  person,  and  tells  some  true  things,  but  perhaps  miies 
■p  some  mistakes  with  them-  .  .  .  Bui  sometimes  I  do  think  that  the  mes- 
u(«  re&lty  comet  from  the  pcnon  who  professes  to  communicate. 

Another  frequent  writer  is  a  strange  person  to  have  come  10  us,  as  I  knew 
■othuig  about  bim,  and  should  not  have  thought  that  wc  liad  anything  in 
ootnwiMi.  That  is  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  He — or  whatever  it  is  that 
takea  that  name — has  become  a  sort  of  family  friend  He  has  a  distinct 
cliancter  of  hi»  own,  which  is  not  quite  what  1  should  have  expected  in  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  he  is  full  of  jokes  and  very  bluff  and  ouispokco.  He  has  given 
a  nombcr  of  facts  about  himself,  names  of  friends,  and  laws  about  marriage 
that  be  had  made. 

One  reason  which  makes  me  think  that  the  messages  come  from  outside 
mjrteU  u  the  feeling  which  I  have  sometimes  of  rivalry  or  even  conflict 
between  tbeni.  When  1  am  nniing  there  will  occasionally  be  sudden  changes, 
a*  if  aoine  new  persunality  had  been  able  lu  gei  hold  of  the  pencil.  .  .  . 

Ajfain,  if  I  see  ligurcs  and  then  have  writing  which  professes  to  come  from 
rboec  fignrea,  it  seems  to  mc  natural  lo  suppose  that  it  docs  so  come. 

I  trill  now  gire  tome  examjiles  of  motor  messages,  by  writing  and  rap^ 
liven  tiiiough  Miss  A.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Mist  A-'t  ciTstat-vitiona 
(ace  vol.  i.  629  0)t  I  ani  obliged  to  confine  myself  mainly  to  cases  cor- 
raborated  by  the  few  friends  who  have  felt  in  the  mestaget  more  than  a 
ntereiy  pcfsonal  interest.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered,  in  justice 
to  Other  friends  (who  have  often  carried  off  messages  without  even  ihow- 

■ha  Ukcm  to  the  writer^,  tbat  much  of  what  has  been  thus  wnttcn  bai  dealt 

HEb  Mty  privau  matters. 
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The  first  message  which  I  shall  quote  is  evidentially  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  mere  chance  by  which  its  truth  was  verified.  It  should  be 
premised  that  Miss  A.  has  never  been  to  Blankney,  and  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  Chaplin  family. 

I.  Lady  Radnor  writes  under  date  January  15th,  1893  : — 

The  following  case  has  always  struck  me  as  particularly  curious. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  Miss  A.'s  powers  had  only  quite  recently  shown 
themselves,  her  automatic  writing  told  me  that  I  had  two  guides^  "  Estelle"  and 
"Silvo" — spirits  who  accompanied  me  and  took  an  interest  in  my  wel^Eire.  1 
did  not  think  of  this  at  first  as  a  thing  which  could  be  either  proved  or  dis- 
proved. But  one  day,  when  a  question  was  mooted  as  to  whether  '^  spirit 
guides  "  had  ever  lived  on  earth,  I  asked  whether  mine  had  done  so,  and  was 
told  that  Estelle  had.  I  asked  for  her  earth-name  ;  and  as  we  were  then  getting 
answers  by  raps  (through  Miss  A.'s  power)  it  was  rapped  out  "  Loved  voices 
called  me  Anne."  I  asked  for  the  surname.  C — H — A  was  rapped  out  As 
my  maiden  name  was  Chaplin  I  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was 
the  name  meant.  But  the  raps  said  decidedly  No,  and  rapped  out  Chamben. 
I  had  no  associations  with  this  name.  I  asked  if  connected  with  my  funily  ? 
"  Yes."    Any  portrait  ?    "  Yes."    At  Blankney  ?  (my  brother's  place).    "  Yes.^ 

Now  I  had  spent  much  of  my  childhood  at  Blankney,  and  I  had  been  par- 
ticularly fond  of  one  picture  there,  representing  a  lady  whose  name  I  did  aot 
know.  It  used  to  hang  in  the  morning  room,  and  then  on  the  staircase,  and 
represented  a  lady  in  a  red  velvet  gown  with  a  basket  of  cherries  in  her  hand. 
As  a  child  I  used  to  sit  and  talk  to  this  picture,  and  make  a  friend  of  the  lady 
with  the  cherries. 

So  when  I  heard  that  the  picture  of  my  "guide"  was  at  Blankney,  I  hoped 
it  might  be  this  lady,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  the  lady  with  the  cherries?"  "Yes," 
was  eagerly  rapped  out  I  at  once  wrote  to  my  old  nurse  who  was  still  at 
Blankney,  and  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  pictures,  and  asked  her  to  get 
the  picture  examined  for  any  name  which  might  be  on  it  She  got  the  picture 
taken  down  and  carefully  examined,  but  there  was  no  due.  She  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  she  thought  she  had  heard  a  Mrs.  S. — a  connection  of  the  feunily,  who 
knew  the  pictures  better  than  any  one — say  that  the  lady  with  the  cherries  was 
a  Miss  Taylor,  This  disheartened  me  ;  but  I  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  College 
of  Heralds  to  ask  whether  the  name  Chambers  occurred  anywhere  in  the  Chaplin 
pedigree.    He  wrote  back  that  there  was  no  such  name  in  the  pedigree. 

The  same  day  that  I  got  his  letter  I  happened  to  meet  Mrs.  S.  (whom  I  bad 
not  seen  for  many  years)  in  a  shop  in  London.  I  knew  that  she  had  once  made 
a  catalogue  (which  I  had  never  seen)  of  the  Blankney  pictures  ;  so  I  ftit  dot 
here  was  my  last  chance.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  who  the  lady  with  the  dier- 
ries  was.  "  Oh,  that  is  Lady  Exeter,"  she  said,  "  whose  daughter,  Lady  Betty 
Chaplin,  married  an  ancestor  of  yours."  "  Do  you  know  what  Lady  Exctcrs 
maiden  name  was  ?"  'Mt  was  Mellish."  I  now  lost  all  hope,  but  I  just  asked : 
"Has  the  name  Chambers  any  association  for  you?"  "How  stupid  I  am'' 
she  exclaimed,  "  Lady  Exeter  was  a  Miss  Chambers,  of  Mellish  ! "  My  friend 
at  the  Heralds'  College  then  looked  in  the  Exeter  pedigree,  and,  sure  en< 
the  lady  with  the  cherries  was  Hannah  Chambers,  H.  M.  RADNOR. 

I  was  cognisant  of  all  this,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  account 

Radnor. 
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In  m  bter  teller  I^dy  Radnor  adds:— 

fenonaiiy  I  had  always  believed  "the  lady  with  the  cherries'*  to  be  some 
one  (name  unknown)  who  had  married  a  CMitpim  ancestor.  There  was  no 
Chaplin  pedigree,  and  it  was  1  who  suggested  to  my  brother  that  he  should  ask 
"Yofk  Herald"  (Mr.  Gatiy]  10  draw  one  up  :  and  I  therefore  applied  to  Mr. 
Catty  as  being  the  only  person  who  would  know  the  names  of  the  families  con- 
Dccied  by  marriage  with  the  Chaplins.  I  knew  that  the  great -grandmother 
•a*  ■'  Lady  Betiy,"  rt^e  Cecil :  but  as  in  those  days  peditirecs  and  family  history 
did  not  interest  me,  I  Mti4  never — and  up  to  the  present  time  never  ^vf— seen 
the  Chaplin  pedigree.  In  any  case  the  name  Chambers  would  not  appear 
^*  'I- 

^^   II.  The  next  case  is  typical  of  many  similar  trifling  incidents, 
^^F  /aitmaiy  ij/t,  1893. 

^|B  I  bave  several  times  had  reason  lo  think  that  some  inielli^nce  writing 
^Ennagh  Miss  A.  was  aware  of  trifling  circnmslanccs  happening  to  myself.  A 
^B|Ded  instance  occurred  the  other  day.  1  came  back  from  hunting  and  jomed  in 
C  h  atence,  where  my  so-caltcd  "guide"  was  communi  rating.  1  asked,  "Well, 
have  you  been  with  me  in  my  run  to-day  ?  " 

"Yet,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  you  should  have  gone  up  Ihe  hill  instead  of 
dowB."  "  Was  Nancy  right,  then  ?'  "  Yes."  Now,  in  point  of  fact  we  had 
ifcaafed  fine*  that  day  by  going  down  a  hill  instead  of  up,  one  hound  alone, 
HsDcy,  ndifiinK  "P  l^i"  °°  ""^^^  *^  doubtlest  the  original  scent. 

Radkor. 

/annary  i6tk.  1893, 
III.  The  following  writing  was  given  at  Longford,  February  37th,  1890^ 
avowedly  by  "  Esiclle  "  ; — 

**  You  oak  me  whom  1  see  in  thb  habitation.  I  see  so  many  shades  and  Mveral 
spirits.  I  see  also  a  good  many  reflections.  Can  you  tell  me  it  there  was  a 
child  died  upstairs  ?  Was  there  an  infant  who  died  rather  suddenly  ?  [Why  ?] 
DcOHisa  I  continually  tee  ihe  shadow  of  an  infant  upstairs,  near  10  Ihe  room 
when  you  dress.  [A  tkaiUm.-  T\  Yes,  it  is  only  a  shadow.  [What  do  you 
mrin?]  A  shadow  is  when  any  one  thinks  so  continually  of  a  person  that  they 
imprint  tlwir  shadow  or  memory  on  ihe  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  fact  they 
vaiat  a  farm  ;  and  I  myself  am  inclined  to  think  that  so-called  ghosts,  of  those 
wbo  bave  been  murdered,  or  who  have  died  suddenly,  are  mote  often  shadows 
tbtn  carthbouod  spirits  ;  for  the  reason  that  Ihey  are  ever  in  the  thoughts  of 
ibe  tnurdereT,  and  so  he  creates,  as  it  were,  Iheir  shadow  or  image  ;  for  it  wotdd 
be  snd  if  the  poor  souls  suffered,  being  killed  through  no  fault  of  their  own, — 
that  Ihey  should  be  eanhbound  1  though,  remember,  they  very  often  are  carth- 
boand  too.' 

With  reference  to  the  above  communication  1  may  say  thai  an  infant  brother 
of  inuM  d>ed  of  ci-invulsions  in  a  nursery  which  ihcn  occupied  the  part  of  the 
boose  where  the  fiicure  of  the  baby  was  said  to  have  appeared.  I  do  not  sec 
any  way  in  which  Mist  A.  could  have  known  either  of  the  death  of  my  inbat 
bcMlieT  or  of  ihe  fact  that  that  part  of  Ihe  house  bad  previously  been  a  nursery. 

Radnor. 
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VII.  The  following  statement  is  from  the  Ranee  of  Sarawak : — 

January^  1893. 

In  September  1892  my  maid,  who  was  not  known  to  Miss  A.,  complained 
of  persistent  pain  in  the  neck  and  arm.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  she  bad 
been  afraid  of  paralysis.  I  asked  Miss  A.  to  let  "  Semirus  "  write  what  was  the 
matter  with  her.  The  maid  came  into  the  room.  No  one  said  a  word  as  to  her 
symptoms,  but  Miss  A.'s  hand  at  once  wrote  in  "  Semirus* "  handwriting  :  "  It 
is  not  paralysis,  as  you  fear  ;  it  is  rheumatism  ;  your  bed  ought  to  be  moved 
from  the  window,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  went  into  the  maid's  room,  whicfa 
it  so  happened  that  I  had  never  seen,  as  it  was  in  a  house  which  I  had  only 
rented  for  a  short  time,  and  I  found  in  fact  that  the  bed  was  exposed  to  a  severe 
draught.  It  was  placed  against  the  window.  I  had  it  moved,  and  the  rfaea- 
matic  pain  disap[>eared.  Margaret  Brooke. 

[See  another  case  connected  with  '< Semirus"  and  reported  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Jones,  which  I  give  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix.] 

VIII.  I  give  here  an  incident  of  which  I  was  myself  witness,  and  which 
seems  to  me  typical  of  a  class  of  communications  of  which  I  have  already  said 
something, — where  information  unknown  to  the  automatist  is  given,  on  the 
soi-disant  authority  of  some  departed  spirit ;  but  yet  this  information,  so  £ur 
as  true,  is  known  to  some  person  present,  and  when  anything  which  goes 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  persons  present  is  asked  for,  the  answer  goes  off  into 
mere  guessing  and  vagueness.  Note  also  the  fact  that  these  messages  were 
given  by  a  distinct  rapping  sound  in  the  table.  This  phenomenon  is  often 
spoken  of  in  spiritist  journals  as  a  very  common  one.  For  myself  I  may  say- 
that  having  sat  at  tables  many  hundred  times,  in  readiness  to  welcome  raps  if 
they  appeared,  I  have  frequently  heard  raps  in  the  presence  of  paid  mediums, 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  creaks  of  the  table  in  the  presence  of  my  own 
friends ;  but  only  in  the  presence  of  some  four  or  five  non-professional  and 
trustworthy  persons  have  I  heard  unmistakable  raps,  answering  questions,  and 
producing  upon  my  mind  the  conviction  that  no  known  agency  was  concerned 
in  producing  them. 

On  this  occasion  the  messages  given  were  private  enough  to  need  an 
alteration  in  the  initials  of  the  friends  present.  Besides  Miss  A.,  a  sister, 
and  myself,  there  sat  at  the  table  Lady  B.  and  the  Hon.  C.  D.  A  ChristiaD 
name  was  clearly  rapped  out,  which  was  recognised  by  Mr.  C.  D.  as  that  of 
his  mother,  not  consciously  known  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Since,  however, 
the  name  was  in  the  Peerage,  it  was  of  little  evidential  value.  A  message  then 
came  as  to  Mr.  C.  D.'s  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  for  whom  he  was  then 
trying  to  get  a  post.  "What  kind  of  employment  shall  I  get  for  him?' 
"Island."  "What  island?"  "Jersey."  "  Can  you  mention  any  one  who  will 
help  in  this  ? "  "  Lang "  was  rapped  out,  and  then  came  many  confused  raps 
and  the  message  ceased. 

Now  Mr.  D.  was  in  reality  trying  privately  to  get  a  post  in  Jersey  for  his 
friend, — about  whom  none  of  us  knew  anything.  How  easy,  therefore,  it 
would  be  to  report  this  sitting  as  follows :  "  Mr.  D.'s  mother  announced  her- 
self by  raps,  and  gave  advice  on  a  private  matter." 

But  now  compare  the  classical  case,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newnham  (849  A),  and  consider  how  these  replies  might  be  explained  on 
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the  theory  of  mere  thought-transference  between  living  persons.  In  Mr. 
Newnham's  case  we  found  ihai  the  automatic  writing  yot  at  the  questioner's 
iiicas  f^Adiiatly  and  imperfetily.  and  filled  up  yaps  by  random  answers  made 
to  look  as  interesting  as  possible.  So  here,  in  my  view,  some  intelligence 
not  i>ece4Mrily  other  than  some  part  of  Miss  A.'s  subliminal  self  readily 
dimmi  m  Mr.  D,'s  mind  an  idea  so  firmly  fixed  as  his  mother's  name,  and 
takes  that  as  an  interesting  source  to  which  to  ascribe  the  replies.  It  nod 
get*  eft>i>y  at  (he  idea  of  helping  the  friend  ;  but  the  definite  name  Jtnty  is 
hardrf  (o  come  at,  and  is  preceded  by  islitmd,  a  reply  which  could  hardly 
have  been  given  save  by  some  one  gropinj;  for  the  clearer  notion.  Then 
wheo  the  name  of  some  helpful  resident  in  Jersey  is  asked  (or— Mr.  D.  him- 
self now  noi  kttowing  any  such  name — an  attempt  is  made  to  rap  out  the 
name  which  is  in  most  minds  the  first  which  the  idea  of  Jersey  would  call 
npL  Smseless  as  this  guess  was  (for  Mr.  D.  certainly  did  not  expect  Mrs. 
Laoxiry  lo  find  posts  for  his  friends),  it  was  quite  analogous  to  the  random, 
dreamlike  associations  and  plays  upon  words  which  are  charactetistic  of  sub- 
liminal mcsuifEs  of  all  kinds. 

Ill*  next  question,  again,  received  an  answer  which  might  have  been 
cretlited  to  clairvoyance.  Mr.  C.  U.  handed  Miss  A.  a  ring  (not  that  I  see 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  ring  made  any  difference)  and  simply  said,  "Tell 
me  ahoot  my  friend  now  at  a  hotel  in  Paris,  with  whom  this  ring  is  con- 
nected." Immediately  raps  spelt  out  the  sentence,  "Case  for  operation.'' 
A  few  details  of  the  disease  were  then  given,  which  corresponded  with  what 
Mr.  C.  D.  knew,  and  which,  where  they  went  beyond  his  knowledge,  admitted 
of  DO  proof. 

I  can  hardly  myself  doubt  thai  this  knowledge  also  came  from  Mr.  C.  D.'s 
nihd,  and  ■»/  (as  it  usually  profeised  in  such  cases)  frotn  aauxl  inspeclioit  of 
the  patient. 

It  may.  of  course,  Iw  asked  why  experiments  like  this,  which,  even  if  they 
prove  nothing  more  than  i bought •tr4nslerence,  do  ai  least  seem  to  prove  tkat 
to  definitely,  are  not  constantly  repeated.  The  answer  is  that  there  are 
*Tfy  tew  pervms  with  whom  they  tan  be  repeated  ;  and  that  Mr.  C.  D.'* 
personality  mi  in  this  case  probably  as  essential  as  Miss  A.'s.  Mr.  D.| 
thcMKh  hr  cannot  by  himself  obtain  rapt,  has  matked  power  of  a  ptycliical 
kiiMl,  uid  U  in  fact  the  gentleman  to  whom  Miss  A.  has  above  alluded  as 
having  been  demanded  by  her  guides  before  she  or  her  family  knew  any- 
thiof  of  Um  beyond  official  mentions  of  his  name  in  the  papers.  I  can  myself 
veodi  for  the  recurring  scrawls.  "  bring  C.  D." — "  Bring  C.  D."  which  punled 
tbe  A.  (amily  some  six  yean  ago.  when  they  certainly  were  not  aware  of 
Mr.  D.'s  gift  'then  very  slightly  developed),  and  when  tt  had  not  consciously 
eccUfied  to  myself  that  good  might  result  from  the  collocation  of  the  two 
eomces  of  power. 

IX.  The  next  case  which  I  shall  give  is  a  curious  one,  as  involving  ft)  rapi, 
(i)  a  cryital- vision,  (3)  an  apparition  (cen  by  two  persons,  vii.  Miss  A.  henelf 
•nd  Mr.  Hany  de  Windt  (btwther  of  the  Kanee).  well  known  as  a  irai-eller  in 
Russia.  Unfortunately  00  notes  were  talMrn,  but  1  heard  of  the  incident  a  few 
wntka  aAcrwardi  from  Lady  Brooke  (the  Kanee),  .Mr.  C.  U..  Mrs.  A.,  and 
Utat  A.  (all  present  ai  the  lime),  and  a  letter  From  Mr.  de  Windt  confirm*  two 
wt  the  main  points. 

In  September  1S91,  on  the  occaiinc  of  the  first  mceiing  of  Mr.  de  Windt 
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and  Miss  A.,  the  latter  wrote  the  word  Doishowalinksky,  which  at  fiist 
was  thought  to  be  a  sentence,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  name  well  known  to 
Mr.  de  Windt. 

On  the  same  day  a  face  appeared  near  Mr.  C.  D.  which  was  clearly  seen 
by  Miss  A.  and  Mr.  de  Windt,  and  recognised  by  the  latter,  as  stated  in  a 
letter  to  me,  dated  October  5th,  1892 :  "  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  distinctly 
saw  the  face  of  an  exile  I  am  acquainted  with,  one  Dombrowski,  who  is 
(or  was)  located  at  Tomsk,  in  Western  Siberia.  A  message  was  also  sent  me° 
[from  a  Russian  source  ;  but  Mr.  de  Windt  explains  the  inexpedience  of  print- 
ing further  particulars  of  this]. 

Miss  A,  on  being  afterwards  shown  a  photograph  of  Dombrowski  (not, 
however,  mixed  with  other  photographs,  as  it  should  have  been),  recognised  it, 
but  said  that  the  face  as  seen  by  her  looked  older  and  more  worn  ;  in  which 
Mr.  de  Windt  concurred.  It  is  not  known  whether  Dombrowski  is  dead 
or  alive. 

On  the  same  day  Miss  A,  looking  in  the  crystal,  saw  a  small  man  with 
bright  red  hair  and  red  face,  a  big  stick,  a  long  petticoat,  and  a  fiir  cap,  walk- 
ing in  front  of  a  little  hut  Mr.  de  Windt  recognised  this  figure  as  resembUng 
a  hill-man  set  to  watch  an  isolated  prisoner.  These  stunted  hill-men  dye  their 
hair  with  red  clay. 

A  few  days  later  (September  15  th,  1892)  a  message  was  given  byr^>sto 
Lady  Brooke  (the  Ranee) :  "  Tell  your  brother  (Mr.  de  Windt)  that  Shiskine 
is  the  man  to  help  him.'*  Neither  Miss  A  nor  Mr.  de  Windt  had  ever  con- 
sciously heard  of  Shiskine,  but  in  the  5/.  Jame^s  Gazette  of  September  24th 
they  observed  that  M.  Shiskine  had  received  a  certain  high  appointment,  which 
explained  the  message.  His  appointment  had  also  been  mentioned  in  the 
Times  of  August  31st.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  subliminal  memory  may 
externalise  itself  by  raps,  as  by  other  means. 

X.  Among  the  habitual  **  controls,'' "  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  "  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  sufficient  historical  mark  to  admit  of  our  testing  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  He  gave  a  list  of  the  surnames  of  sixteen  of  his  friends.  .  . . 
Most  of  the  names  (though  not  all)  appear  in  Harris's  "  Life  of  Lord  Hardwicke' ; 
but  in  several  cases  there  are  reasons,  not  apparent  in  the  Life,  which  make  it 
probable  that  there  was  more  intimacy  than  the  incidental  mention  in  the  Life 
would  imply.  The  case  resembles  the  biographies  of  musicians  written  auto- 
matically by  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  (see  947).  The  tone  of  boisterous  humour 
which  runs  through  these  messages  is  unlike  Miss  A,  but  it  must  be  T^ 
membered  that  in  the  "  objectivation  of  types "  so  often  obtained  by  hypnotic 
suggestion,  a  part  quite  alien  to  the  hypnotised  subject's  character  is  often 
surprisingly  well  maintained. 

In  a  more  recent  case  connected  with  the  control  known  as  "Semirus," 
through  whom  medical  advice  has  often  been  conveyed  to  Miss  A.,  a 
boy's  career  was  saved  by  the  advice  thus  given.  The  documents  re- 
lating to  this  case  were  shown  to  me  by  Sir  Lawrence  Jones,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances. 

The  boy  was  at  school,  preparing  for  a  profession  which  involved  a 
severe  medical  examination.  In  May,  1900,  about  a  year  before  the 
examination,  a  serious  physical  defect  was  discovered,  and  a  well-known 
medical   authority  advised    that  the  defect    could   not   be    sufficiendy 
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tetnedied  to  enable  the  boy  to  pass.  ATrangements  had  actually  been 
made  for  changing  his  career  when  it  was  suggested  that  his  parents,  who 
weic  then  abroad,  should  consult  "Semirus."  They  wrote  to  Miss  A., 
with  whom  ihey  were  slightly  acquainteri,  but  who  had  never  seen  ihe 
boy,  and  begged  her  to  ask  "  Semirus  "  to  go  10  the  school — distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  whfre  she  was  living — loolt  at  the  affected  limb, 
utd  gire  an  opinion  on  the  case.  "  Semirus "  insisted  that  "  some  really 
good  surgeon  could  set  it  right."  A  specialist  was  then  consulted,  and  a 
delicate  operation  was  successrully  performed  The  boy  has  since  passed 
hts  enminaiion  without  any  difficulty. 

882  A.  The  following  is  another  case  of  planchette- writing  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  the  operators  being  himself  and 
Mrs,  R.  The  account  is  quoted  from  ihe/ournal  S.P.R.,  vol.  iv.  p.  319 
{ytwmitr,  iScjo). 

£xtraef/rvm  Mri.  K'l  /v^ntal. 

October  loth,  [1890.;  Friday,  at  ,  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  1  sitting.    The 

board  moved  after  a  short  pause  and  one  preliminary  circling, 

"David— Davirf— David — dead  143  years." 

Th«  butler  at  this  moment  announced  lunch.and  Mr.  Wedgwood  said  to  the 
tpifit,  "  Will  you  go  on  for  us  afterwards,  as  we  must  break  ofl'  now  } " 

- 1  wiU  try." 

During  lunch  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  reckoning  up  the  date  indicated  as  1747, 
ami  co^jeciuriog  that  the  comrol  was  perhaps  David  Hume,  who  he  thou^^t 
had  died  about  then.  On  our  beginning  again  lo  sit,  the  follouin^:  was 
■olunte«r«d  -— 

"1  am  not  Hume.  1  have  come  with  (Mrs.  V.,  Mrs  R.'s  sister^  I  was 
utractcd  to  her  during  her  life  in  America.  My  work  was  in  that  land,  and 
my  earthly  toil  was  cut  short  early,  as  hers  lias  been.  I  died  at  thirty  yean 
okL    I  toiled  five  years,  carrying  forward  the  lamp  of  God's  truth  as  I  knew  iL" 

Mr.  Wedgwood  remarked  that  lie  must  have  be«[i  >  missionary. 

■•  )'«*,  m  Susquehannah  and  other  places." 

**  Can  you  give  any  name  besides  David  ? " 

"David  Bra-David  Bra— Dax-id  Brain— David  Brainc—David  Brain." 

Mr.  W. :  "  Do  you  R>ean  that  your  name  is  Braine  ?  " 

"Very  nearly  right." 

Mr.  W. :  "Try  again." 

**  David  Sratne.  Not  quite  all  the  name  ;  right  so  far  a*  it  goes  .  .  -  I  w« 
tMtB  m  tin' 

Mx.  W. :  "  Were  you  a  native  of  America ; " 

"<IIlegiUe)  My  native  land.  The  Indian*  knew  many  things.  They  beard 
OM,  and  my  work  prospered     In  lume  things  they  wcrv  wise." 

Mr.  W.  :  "  Ate  you  an  American  ?  " 

".\aierkji  I  hold  to  be  my  country  a*  we  consider  things.  I  worked 
at '  (sentence  ends  with  a  line  of  D.'»). 

Here  Mr  Wedgwood  felt  lired,  and  Miss  Hughes  proposed  that  she  and  I 

wld  so  for  a  nalk  while  he  rested-  When  we  catnc  in  Mr.  Wedgwood  said 
'  t  it  had  come  into  hi*  head  who  our  contrtil  was.  He  had  sotne 
D  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  man  named  David  Brahiard  was 
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missionary  to  the  North  American  Indians.  We  sat  again,  and  the  following 
was  written ; — 

"  I  am  glad  you  know  me.  I  had  not  power  to  complete  name  or  give  more 
details.  I  knew  that  secret  of  the  district  It  was  guarded  by  the  Indians, 
and  was  made  known  to  two  independent  circles.  Neither  of  them  succeeded, 
but  the  day  will  come  that  will  uncover  the  gold." 

It  was  suggested  that  this  meant  Heavenly  truth. 

"  I  spoke  of  earthly  gold." 

Mr.  Wedgwood  said  the  writing  was  so  faint  he  thought  power  was 
failing. 

**  Yes,  nearly  gone.  I  wrote  during  my  dye  years  of  work.  It  kept  my 
heart  alive." 

Mr.  Wedgwood  writes : — 

I  could  not  think  at  first  where  I  had  ever  heard  of  Brainard,  but  I  lean 
from  my  daughter  in  London  that  my  sister-in-law,  who  lived  with  me  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Brainard,  and  seemed  to  have  an  account 
of  his  life,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  never  opened  the  book  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  dates,  which  are  all  correct,  as  well  as  his  having  been  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Susquehannahs. 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Wedgwood  writes : — 

I  see  the  name  is  Brain/rd,  not  ard,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  this  removes  a 
difficulty  in  the  writing.  Planchette  had  written  Braine,  and  said  that  was 
right  as  far  as  it  went,  which  it  would  not  have  been  if  the  name  had  been 
Brainard.  My  daughter  has  sent  me  extracts  from  his  life,  stating  that  he  was 
born  in  17 18,  and  not  1717  as  planchette  wrote.  But  Mrs.  R.'s  Biogr<^kical 
Dictionary  says  that  he  died  in  1747,  aged  30. 

Mrs.  R.  writes  that  she  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  David  Ijnunerd 
before  this. 

Extract  from  Biographical  Dictionary  sent  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  .• — 

Brainerd,  David.  A  celebrated  American  missionary,  who  signalised  him- 
self by  his  successful  endeavours  to  convert  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna, 
Delaware,  &c     Died,  aged  30,  1747. 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  last  sentence  of  the 
planchette-writing  that  in  the  life  of  Brainerd  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
extracts  given  from  his  journal  show  that  he  wrote  a  good  deal,  €.§* 
" Feb.  3,  1744.  Could  not  but  write  as  well  as  meditate,"  &c.  "Feb.  15, 
1745*  Was  engaged  in  writing  almost  all  the  day."  He  invariably  speaks 
of  comfort  in  connection  with  writing. 

864  A.  Experiments  by  Professor  Rossi-PagnonL  I  give  extracts 
from  the  report  on  these  experiments  by  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith,  CS.!,— 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  S.P.R. — published  in  Proceedings  S,Y,Y^i 
vol.  V.  pp.  549-65. 

Professor  Rossi-Pagnoni  is  Director  of  the  Ginnasio  or  Public  School 
at  Pesaro,  a  small  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  a  little  to  the  north 
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of  Ancona.  In  the  year  187 1  he  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  Spiritualism, 
and  began  daily  to  practise  automatic  writing  under  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  a  friend  who  had  frequently  obtained  communications  from  spirits, 
as  he  believed,  by  that  means.  He  held  a  lead  pencil  in  his  hand,  allow- 
ing its  point  to  rest  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  not  touching  the  table  with 
his  arm,  and  waited  for  results.  For  the  first  forty-three  days  the  move- 
ments of  the  pencil  were  incoherent  and  unintelligible.  On  the  forty- 
fourth  a  name  was  written ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  facility  and 
distinctness  of  the  writing  increased,  and  communications  of  considerable 
length  were  often  obtained. 

These  experiments,  and  also  experiments  in  table-rapping,  which  had 
been  tried  by  Professor  Rossi  and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  were  discon- 
tinued in  the  year  1877,  owing  to  the  increased  claims  of  scholastic  duties 
upon  the  Professor's  time.  In  1886  he  found  leisure  to  resume  them  and 
was  then  joined  by  Dr.  Moroni,  Municipal  doctor  at  Pesaro,  who  brought 
to  the  sittings  a  hypnotic  subject  of  his,  named  Isabella  Carzetti.  The 
sittings  gradually  developed  into  spiritualistic  seances,  with  Carzetti  in  the 
hypnotic  state  as  speaking  medium,  purporting  to  be  controlled  by  the 
spirits  of  deceased  persons.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  after  examining  the 
evidence,  concluded  that  the  medium  showed  no  proof  of  any  super- 
normal powers. 

In  the  year  1877  Professor  Rossi  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Intamo  at  Fenomeni  Spiritici^  Lettera  alT  Onarando  Signer  Cante  Terenzio 
Mamianu  This  contains,  besides  other  matter,  reports  of  the  more 
striking  results  obtained  in  the  earlier  series  of  experiments,  which  were 
concerned  chiefly  with  automatic  writing. 

In  November,  1888,  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  short  visit  to  Pesaro  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  making  extracts  from  the  records  of  the 
sittings  and  other  documents.  Among  these  were  the  original  automatic 
manuscripts,  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  beginning. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  of  automatic  writing : — 

In  April  1872  a  friend  asked  Rossi  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  a  relation,  formerly 
living  near  Modena,  who  had  been  dead  about  two  years.  "  I  had  never  known 
her,"  says  Rossi,  "  and  my  friend  told  me  what  I  was  to  ask  her  on  his  account 
I  did  as  I  was  asked,  and  after  the  answer  was  obtained,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment (for  a  similar  thing  had  never  happened  before)  I  felt  my  hand  impelled 
to  draw,  one  after  the  other,  two  flowers,  with  their  little  leaves.  After  this 
addio  was  written,  and  the  movement  ceased.  The  following  day  I  took  the 
answer  to  my  friend  and  told  him  of  the  curious  drawings.  '  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised,' said  he.  *  Know  that  she  was  very  fond  of  drawing,  and  also  every 
time  that  she  writes  by  my  hand,  she  makes  me  draw  something.' " 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  document  dated  December  28th,  1888,  and 
signed  by  Cesare  Perseguiti,  barrister,  who  states  that  he  is  the  friend  men- 
tioned by  Rossi,  and  that  the  account  of  the  incident  is  perfectly  true  in  all 

T\artinilar« 
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With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  writing  produced,  Rossi  says 
(Letter  to  Mamiani^  p.  133)  : — 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  my  ordinary  handwriting  is  ugly 
and  always  of  one  pattern.  Nevertheless,  when  writing  as  a  medium,  I  have 
had  very  various  forms  of  caligraphy  according  as  various  beings  made  com- 
munication. When  these  beings  presented  themselves  again,  often  unex- 
pectedly and  after  a  long  interval,  they  reproduced  their  former  handwriting. 
Moreover,  in  that  uncomfortable  position  of  hand  and  arm  I  have  had  cali- 
graphic  forms  so  perfect  that  I  could  not  reproduce  them  when  writing  at 
ease. 

This  statement  by  itself  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  value  as  evidence ; 
but  the  following  documents  confirm  it,  and  give  more  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  persons  whose  writing  was  reproduced,  and  as  to  the  degree 
of  likeness  obtained : — 

Pesaro,  January  ut,  1889. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  having  come  sometimes  to  your  house  in 
1873,  to  ^^c  P^>^  i"  spiritualistic  experiments  with  the  table  and  with  writing. 
One  evening,  after  some  experiments  with  the  table,  I  asked  you  to  summon 
my  dear  writing-master,  Luigi  Brunetti,  to  write.  He  had  at  that  time  been 
dead  for  some  years.  .  .  .  You  set  yourself  to  try  the  experiment,  the  pencil 
resting  vertically  upon  the  paper,  and  your  wrist  and  elbow  raised.  When  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  which  you  assured  us  was  spontaneous,  began,  there 
appeared,  after  the  signature  of  Brunetti,  some  lines  of  writing  of  various  sixes. 
The  first  was  extremely  small — so  that  a  magnifying  glass  was  necessary  to 
read  it  and  to  see  its  great  precision.  The  following  lines  were  of  middle  size, 
and  the  last  large.  This,  I  recollect,  was  a  beautiful  verse.  I  remember  that 
I  immediately  bore  witness  to  those  present — in  accordance  with  the  truth— 
that,  specially  in  the  larger  character,  the  manner  of  writing  and  the  hand  of 
my  dear  master  were  clearly  to  be  seen. 

So  much  for  the  truth,  which  now,  also,  I  willingly  confirm. 

(Signed)  Cleto  Masini, 

Professor  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping  at  the  Royal 
Technical  School  of  Pesaro. 

When  Mr.  Smith  was  at  Pesaro  he  saw  the  original  MS.  here  referred 
to,  and  states  that  the  writmg  was  pretty  and  regular,  and  entirely  different 
from  Professor  Rossi's  usual  hand. 

Pesaro,  January  and,  1889^ 

I  comply  with  your  wish  and  willingly  declare,  as  I  have  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  fact,  that  towards  the  end  of  1873  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  your 
house.  .  .  .  You  showed  me  certain  communications,  written  in  pencil,  which 
you  said  you  had  received  from  the  spirit  of  the  lamented  Signor  Alessandro 
Patemi,  uncle  of  my  wife.  I  said  that  the  writing  of  the  name  and  surname 
seemed  to  me  very  like  the  real  signature  of  my  deceased  connection.  You 
asserted  that  you  had  never  seen  his  signature,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  very  pro- 
bable that  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  you. 

PiETRO  BONINI,  Captain. 
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In  the  following  caie  a.  message,  appaicntly  telepathic,  was  received 
bv  m«ans  of  raps  and  automatic  nriting. 

{^Lttt€r  to  Ma'siani,  p.  143) : — 

Or  November  2 1  si,  1873.  about  half-pastlen  in  the  evening,  Rossi  was  in  his 
Eiud>'.  He  had  been  correciing  ptoofs  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  tired 
and  rather  cold.  In  consequence  he  intended,  when  his  work  was  (inishcd,  oot 
Ui  go  to  the  *-.»/*'.  as  was  then  his  custom  almost  every  evening  about  eleven,  but 
to  warm  himself  3  little  with  a  walk  through  the  streets.  He  then  perceived  two 
tlij[hi  but  very  distinct  raps  close  10  him  on  a  side  door  opcninj;  into  an  inner 
rnom  in  which  there  was  no  one.  He  paid  no  attention  to  these,  tr)'ing  to 
perstiade  himself  that  they  were  due  to  natural  causes.  Half-an-hour  after- 
wards he  had  finished  his  work  and  was  going  out  ;  btit  at  the  moment  when 
be  bad  his  hand  upon  ihc  door  of  his  rooms,  to  shut  ii  after  him,  be  heard  a 
loud  knock  upon  it  as  if  given  with  the  ftsl.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this  was 
■pint uali Stic  in  chaiaact,  and  returning  si  once  tu  his  room,  sat  down  to  write. 
He  fully  expected  to  receive  a  warning  against  going  out  that  evening  for  feat 
of  same  dangerous  encounter.  Instead,  however,  of  any  such  warning  the 
feltoMing  message  appeared:  "My  sincere  friendship  leads  me  to  warn  you 
that  you  are  desired  by  S.'  (i.f.  Stanislao  Cecchi) :  go,  therefore,  to  see  him." 
This  message  was  signed  with  the  name  of  a  dead  person  in  whose  nante 
message*  had  been  obtained  on  other  occasions.  Rossi  considered  it  extremely 
tmprobttbic  that  Cecchi  (an  acquaintance  with  whom  he  was  not  then  intimate) 
would  wish  to  see  him  ;  but  went  at  once  to  the  cafJ  where  he  was  generally  to 
be  found  at  that  h<iur.  As  he  approached,  he  saw  Stanislao  and  some  friends 
eomiog  out  of  the  ai/i.  "  He  had  no  sooner  seen  me,''  continues  Rossi,  "  than 
be  cune  to  meet  me,  and  said  he  had  need  of  a  certain  favour  from  nie. 
Knowing  from  some  conversations  which  I  had  had  with  him  that  be  was  a 
disbeliever  (in  Spiritualism),  I  caught  at  the  opportunity  and  answered  thai  I 
iltingly  do  him  the  service,  on  condition  thai  he  would  at  once  accom- 

ly  mc  10  my  house.  .  .  •  We  want  lo  my  house  together,  we  entered  into  the 
together,  and  I  showed  him  on  my  table  the  message  which  had  caused 
to  go  in  search  of  him.  ...  He  subsequently  gave  an  account  of  the 
KMne  friends,  though  without  adopting  my  explanation,  and,  so 
1u  a*  he  was  able,  loyally  bore  witness  to  its  truth." 

Stanislao  Cecchi  is  now  dead,  and  therefore  direct  confinnation  of  this 
account  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  in  a  letter  written  in  18S9,  a  Mend  of 
ki> — Carlo  CincUi— at  Professor  Rossi's  request  gives  his  recollections 
of  what  he  bad  heard  fiuoi  Cecchi  at  the  time,  and  these  cortctpond  with 
IVofesior  Ritni's  account. 

865  A.  The  next  case  is  taken  from  I'ncttMtiKs  S.P.R.,  voL  ix. 
p.  10;,  being  there  quoted  irom  an  article  in  the  Artma  for  Auguit  1891, 
tntitled    " Psychic    Experiences."   by   Sara    A.    Underwood;*    with    In- 

'  I  bdicve  IbM  the  luina,  uiil  tvrt  m(i<l)>  the  initial,  wu  «tiii«fi.  The  Initial  only  is 
|t«M  l>  ihc  prtnicd  sctcmni.  became  st  ik»t  luiw  l^c^rwof  Ho«si  ws*  not  M  Ubtity  to 
r«UiiAth«i>mr-H.  B,  >i. 

IL,    ■  &M  also  AMtmatu  »r  SfirU  Wntt^,  wilk  ttktr  PtjtMt  Ejifrntmti.  \ij 

U,  Undarwood  (Quohco,  1S901. 
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troductory  Remarks  by  B.  F.  Underwood  (known  to  me),  who  writes 
thus : — 

The  statements  in  this  paper  as  to  what  was  written  in  my  presence  pur- 
porting to  be  communications  from  "  spirits/'  and  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  are  scrupulously  correct.  The  "  communications," 
it  is  certain,  are  from  an  intelligent  source.  Mrs.  Underwood  is  the  person  by 
whose  hand  they  are  put  in  form.  That  she  is  not  labouring  under  a  mistake 
in  thinking  that  she  is  unconscious  of  the  thought  expressed  until  she  has  read 
the  writing, — if,  indeed,  such  a  mistake  in  a  sane  mind  is  possible, — I  am  cer- 
tain. Sometimes,  owing  to  the  illegibility  of  the  writing,  she  has  to  study  oat 
sentences.  The  writing  varies  in  style,  not  only  on  different  evenings,  but  on 
the  same  evening  ;  it  is  apparently  the  writing  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  per- 
sons, and  generally  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to 
Mrs.  Underwood's  handwriting,  which  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  commani- 
cations  are  unlike  in  the  degrees  of  intelligence,  in  the  quality  of  thought,  and  in 
the  disposition  which  they  show.  Detailed  statements  of  facts  unknown  to 
either  of  us,  but  which,  weeks  afterwards,  were  learned  to  be  correct,  have 
been  written,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  when  disbelieved  and  contradicted 
by  us.  All  the  writing  has  been  done  in  my  presence,  but  most  of  it  while  I 
have  been  busily  occupied  with  work  which  demanded  my  undivided  attentiim. 
The  views  expressed  are  often  different  from  my  own,  and  quite  as  frequently, 
perhaps,  opposed  to  Mrs.  Underwood's  views. 

Mrs.  Underwood  writes  as  follows : — 

The  modus  operandi  is  the  simplest  possible.  As  I  remembered  that  Mr. 
Underwood  was  rather  averse  to  the  planchette  experiments  of  former  years, 
thinking  them  unwholesome  and  deteriorating  in  their  tendency,  I  at  first  said 
nothing  to  him  of  my  new  psychical  experiments,  though  these  were  made 
oftenest  in  his  presence  in  the  evening  when  we  both  sat  at  one  writing  table, 
near  each  other,  busied  with  our  individual  literary  work.  As  I  experimented 
in  his  absence  as  well  as  in  his  presence,  I  soon  found  that  I  got  the  most 
coherent  writings  when  he  was  present.  Indeed  I  could  get  nothing  coherent, 
and  very  frequently  nothing  at  all,  when  he  was  away,  but  when  he  was  present 
the  communications  began  to  grow  strangely  interesting,  and  as  he  was  called 
upon  repeatedly,  I  felt  obliged  to  invite  his  attention,  when  the  most  surprising 
answers  were  given,  which  roused  his  curiosity  and  interest.  It  has  b^n  ex- 
plained that  his  presence  is  necessary  for  me  to  obtain  writing,  as  "  blended 
power  is  best."  Two  or  three  times,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  intelligence,  we 
have  asked  two  of  our  intimate  literary  friends — non-Spiritualists — ^to  be  pit- 
sent,  but  each  time  with  comparative  failure ;  afterwards  we  were  informed 
that  the  cause  of  failure  was  the  introduction  of  persons  unused  to  the  condi- 
tions, who  broke  up  the  harmonious  relations  necessary  to  communicatii» ;  in 
time  they  could  be  of  help. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  present  all  the  interesting  statements  as  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  existence,  only  hidden  from  us  because  of  the  iuadequaqr 
of  our  sense  perce^ions,  and  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  us  at  this  stage 
of  our  progress,  which  have  been  given  from  this  source.  Explanations  have 
been  made  why  communication  through  the  agency  of  certain  persons,  though 
not  through  all,  is  possible.  The  conditions,  it  is  alleged,  are  not  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  superior  intelligence  or  morality  of  the  persons  with  whom 
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Uie  inteiligeQCct  can  become  tn  rapport.  These  invisibles  declare  thai  they  are 
a*  wriously  and  anxiously  eiperimeniing  on  iheir  side  to  discover  modes  of 
nntnamtoUed  cammiuiication  with  us,  as  we  on  our  side  ought  10  be,  if  what 
tlwy  write  be  true,  and  if  mch  a  thing  is  possible.  "  Spirits  "  ihej^  persistently 
ioailt  upon  being  called.  In  this  paper  1  can  give  only  a  statement  of 
some  things  which  do  not  seem  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  mind- 
readum,  though  I -Iransfetence,  hypnotism,  or  subconsciousness.  In  all  these 
cxpenmcnts  I  have  been  in  a  perfectly  nomtal  stale.  Tht  only  physical 
■adkatinn  of  any  outside  influence  is  an  occasional  slight  thrill  as  of  an 
dcdric  current  from  my  shouliler  to  the  hand  which  holds  the  waiting 
pan.  Step  by  step  1  have  been  taught  a  series  of  signals  10  aid  me  in 
<x>nvCTly  reading  the  communications.  I  have  no  power  to  suinnton  at  wit! 
any  individual  1  wish.  1  have  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  tried  to  gel  messages 
from  some  near  and  dear  friends.  It  has  been  explained  that  on  their  side, 
as  on  oan,  certain  "conditions"  must  exist  in  order  to  gel  in  "control." 
When  "eh?"  is  written  1  know  that  the  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
ii  ready  10  communicate.  When  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  or  a  word 
'fOBC*  AT  "change"  is  written,  I  understand  that  the  connection  is  broken, 
and  I  mail  nol  expect  the  completion  of  that  message.     When  a  line  like  this 

U  drawn,  it  if  a  sign  that  that  sentence  is  completed  or  the  communication 

coded.  So  with  other  things.  Rhymes  are  often  uuexpecledly  written,  especiallf 
if  iJie  ••  control "  professes  to  be  a  poet,  and  they  are  dashed  otT  so  rapidly  that 
I  do  not  understand  their  impi>n  until  the  close,  when  I  can  read  them  over. 
Imptomptu  rhyming  is  a  feat  utterly  impossible  to  either  Mr.  Underwood  or 
nyvelL  Nantes  pemstcnily  recur  which  are  unlmown  10  us.  Many  dilferent 
hudwriting*  appear,  some  of  them  far  superior  to  my  own.  When  I  first 
faefpa  to  f[ct  communications  I  destroyed,  in  a  day  or  two  after  they  were 
I,  the  slips  of  paper  containing  the  writing,  but  as  the  developments 
•  interesting,  Mr,  Underwood  suggested  that  xhey  be  preserved 
)br  reference^  I  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and  thus  in  the  instances  of  facts 
(h«B  omnde  our  own  knowledge.  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  exact  wording  of 
larh  conoiiinication.  Uur  questions  were  asked  viva  vott,  and  as  they  were 
tttam  MinMted  by  what  had  been  previously  written.  I  either  at  the  lime  or 
■MM  kfterwaidi  wrote  (hem  just  above  the  reply.  I  am  not,  therefore,  ttvn- 
iaif  ai  &II  to  memory  in  the  statements  I  shall  make. 

n  of  this  city  Iwbom  1  will  call  John  Smith,  but  whoM  rati 
:  uncommon  one)  with  whom  Mr.  Underwood  bad  betta 
1  many  years,  but  of  whose  family  relations  he  knew  little,  died 
bcR  ntotc  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Underwood  had  met  him  but  once  in  the 
year  pcerioas  to  bis  death,  he  having  been  away  on  account  of  failing  health, 
nayinit,  we  understood,  with  n  daughter  recently  married,  whoM  home  was 
ia  Florida.  The  first  name  of  thiis  married  daughter,  or  of  any  of  Mr. 
Sandi^  daughter*  except  one.  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Underwood.  I  had  met 
«N  0f  hii  daughters  whuse  name  I  knew  to  b«  Jennie.  1  also  knew  thai 
dMi«  w^  another  named  \'inlei.  1  was  not  surci,  however,  whether  this  was 
tfaa  tumc  of  the  married  one,  or  of  another  unmarried,  but  had  the  tmpn«- 
MB  thai  Viatel  was  unmarried.  Une  evening,  while  waifing  for  automatic 
wrhiBg  with  no  thought  of  Mr.  Smith  in  my  mind,  and  Mr.  Underwood  sitting 
B  ai  the  table  with  hi*  rhoughis  concentrated  on  an  article  be  was 
[,  this  was  wriiien  : ''  John  Smith  will  now  enter  into  conversation  with 
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B.  F.  Underwood."      I  read  this  to  Mr.  Underwood,  who  laid  aside  his  pen, 
and  in  order  to  test  the  matter,  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  remembered  the  last  time 
they  met,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  South,  and  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  death.    There  was  some  delay  in  the  answer,  but  soon  reply  came,  **  On 
Madison  Street."    "  Whereabouts  on  Madison  ?  "  was  asked.    "  Near  Washing- 
ton."   "  At  what  hour  ?  "     "  About  10  A.M.,  raining."    As  it  was  rarely  that  Mr. 
Underwood  was  in  that  part  of  the  city  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  especiaUy  on  a 
rainy  day,  I  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  reply,  but  Mr.  Underwood  rcxralled 
to  my  mind  the  unusual  circumstance  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in 
that  vicinity  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  named,  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Smith, 
he  distinctly  remembered,  last  met.   Only  a  few  words  passed  between  them  on 
account  of  the  rain.      After  this,  writing,  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Smith, 
came  frequently.      Very  soon   something    was  written   which    induced  Mr. 
Underwood  half  sportively   to   inquire  whether  there   was   anything  which 
troubled  Mr.  Smith,  anything  which  he  wished  he  had  done,  but  had  omitted, 
before  his  death.    The  answer  came,  "  One  thing — change  deeds  on  Videt's 
account.     None  of  my  wife's  are  at  my  daughter's  disposal.    All  in  her  own 
disposal."      Mr.  Underwood  asked  if  it  was  meant  that  he  had  not  left  his 
property — for  he  was  a  man  of  some  wealth — as  he  now  wished  he  had.    **  You 
are  right,"  was  written, ''  want  all  my  girls  to  share  alike."     ''  Which  daughter 
do  you  refer  to  ?  "  was  asked.      "  Went  away  from  her  in  Florida — ^Violet,"  was 
the  answer.     I  remarked,  *'  Why,  I  thought  Violet  was  one  of  the  unmarried 
girls,  but  it  niust  be  that  that  is  the  name  of  the  married  daughter."    Then  Mr. 
Underwood  was  strongly  urged  to  call  on  Mr.  Smith's  married  son,  James,  with 
whom  Mr.  Underwood  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  tell  him  of  this  com- 
munication.   "  Clearly  state  my  desire  that  my  daughter  Violet  share  equally 
with  her  sisters."    Of  course  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question.     At  that  time 
we  had  no  intention  of  informing  any  one  of  our  psychic  experience,  and  if 
we  had,  Mr.  James  Smith  would  have  thought  us  insane  or  impertinent  to  come 
to  him  with  so  ridiculous  a  story,  the  truth  of  which  we  ourselves  strongly 
doubted.    Pages  were,  however,  written  concerning  the  matter  in  so  earnest 
and  pleading  a  manner  that  I  came  to  feel  conscience-stricken  at  refiisingto 
do  what  was  asked,  and  to  shrink  from  seeing  Mr.  Smith's  name  appear. 
Once  was  written,  "  Say  to  James  that  in  my  new  position,  and  with  my  nev 
views  of  life,  I  feel  that  I  did  wrong  to  treat  his  sister  Violet  as  I  did.    She 
was  not  to  blame  for  following  out  her  own  convictions,  when  I  had  incul- 
cated independent  thought  and  action  for  all."    This  and  other  sentences  of 
the  kind  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  Violet  had  in  some  way  incurred  his 
displeasure  by  doing  according  to  her  own  will  in  opposition  to  his.     This 
was  puzzling  to  us,  as  we  knew  that  in  her  marriage,  at  least,  the  daughter  we 
thought  to  be  Violet  had  followed  her  father's  wishes. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  came  an  unlooked-for  verification  of  Mr. 
Smith's  messages.  In  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Underwood  and  a  business 
friend  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  his  affairs,  regret  was 
expressed  that  so  wealthy  a  man  had  left  so  little  for  a  certain  purpose.  Mr. 
Underwood  then  inquired  as  to  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  his  property, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  left  it  mainly  to  his  wife  and  children — so  much  to  this 
one,  and  that.  "  But  Violet,"  continued  Mr.  Underwood's  informant,  •*  was  left 
only  a  small  amount,  as  Mr.  Smith  was  angry  because  she  married  against  his 
wishes."     "  Why,"  remarked  Mr.  Underwood,  "  I  understood  that  he  approved 
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of  the  maich.  and  tht  fact  ihai  he  acconipamwl  hetscif  and  husband  to 
Florida,  and  remained  with  tliem  some  time,  would  seem  to  indicate  thau" 
•*  Oh.  you  are  thinking  of  Lucy,  the  eldest  girl  ;  her  marriage  was  all  right,  bin 
Violet,  one  of  the  younger  daughters,  going  to  Florida  with  her  [Lucy's]  bus* 
bond,  felt  in  love  with  a  young  man  of  whom  her  father  did  not  approve, 
•o  sh«  made  a  run;)way  marriage,  and  on  account  of  his  displeasure  Mr- 
Smith  left  her  only  a  small  sum,"  The  intelligence  writing  was  aware  of  facts 
onknown  10  either  M  t.  Underwood  or  myself,  and  no  other  persons  were  in  the 
room  when  these  communi  cat  ions  were  given. 

In  the  Artna  for  June  189 j  Mr.  Underwood  continues: — 

Mjf  pre«encc  has  been  and  is  now  one  of  the  conditions  of  Mrs.  Underwood"* 
KVttiac  connected  and  coherent  writing-  Only  a  few  wotds  and  a  sentence  or 
two  have  been  written  occasionally  in  my  absence.  Once  when  1  was  absent 
fron  borne  the  peculiar  sensation  which  bad  always  been  felt  in  Mrs.  Under- 
wood**  rigbi  band  before  the  writing  began,  was  felt  in  the  left  hand,  with 
vbiclt  a  name  was  written  with  letters  reversed,  and  she  could  read  it  only 
wbcn  impressed  to  do  so.  She  held  it  before  the  minor.  It  was  the  name  of 
a  penoD  twn  hundred  miles  distant,  who  was  still  alive,  but,  as  was  subse- 
tfoan&f  learned,  in  an  uncooscious  st.tie  at  the  time,  and  very  near  death, 
which  occurred  two  or  three  dayi.  afterwards. 

The  word  "death"  is  never  used  except  with  "so-called"  before  it,  or 
"which  lA  a  new  bitth,"  or  some  other  ei^planatory  or  qualifying  expression. 
The  writing  purports  to  be  from  extra -mediumisiic  and  extra-mundane  sources 
— ftom  invbibic  human  beings  who  once  inhabited  this  earth.  The  writing 
Alwmjrta  whether  purpotting  to  be  from  a  person  of  high  or  low  degiee,  claimi 
iluu  the  cuBtroIling  inielljgcnce  is  a  sptrii~-a  discamaie  human  being.  Any 
.ntimation  iliat  the  conununicating  intelligence  may  be  the  medium's  sub- 
'  itucioui  Bgo,  a  fraction  of  which  only  rises  to  the  level  of  conscious  knowledge, 
>■  met  with  responses  to  the  ciTcci  that  it  is  strange  anybody  can  believe  such 
a  vaiarT-  One  tUim,  to  which  there  has  never  been  exception  m  any  writing 
pmpnntiig  to  be  a  iiieisage,  is  that  a  "  spirit,"  a  discamaie  human  being,  move* 
iIm  hand  thai  holds  the  pen.  (ieneralty  ntimes  and  dates  arc  nut  given  ;  and 
wbcn  ihcy  are,  they  are  as  liable  to  be  wrong  as  correct.  In  answer  to  questions 
*>  la  the  tuson  of  this,  it  has  been  said  substantially  that  memories  and 
reaibtiscences  are  only  gathered  up  ai  the  departed  are  able  to  come  in  contact 
wiab  persons  and  objects  of  earth-  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  gel  lired  and 
Dcrvau  wbcn  this  writing  is  prolonged  \  it  cxliausis  me  much  more  than  ii 
does  Mrs.  Underwood,  on  whom  ii  never  leaves  any  depressing  inlluence. 

The  intelligcnct  which  teems  to  be  ettraneous,  which  invariably  claima 
to  be  a  deported  spirit,  now  one.  now  another,  i*  sometimes  inferior  intellec- 
liuDr  to  ihe  medium  ;  al  other  times,  in  certain  lines  of  thought,  in  the  use 
of  words  and  >n  the  statement  ol  facts,  the  intelligence  that  diiect>  the  pen 
•viiKCa  larger  knowledge  than  Mrs.  Underwood  tunsciousty  possesses.  The 
qieUiag  is  sometime*  diUcrciit  from  her  own,  and  the  style  is  often  stilled,  and 
even  grandiose,  while  her  style  is  simple  and  natural.  In  some  cases  the 
writing  reioiei  to  what  is  entirety  unknown  to  the  writer—lo  her  ordinary 
CDsncioasoest-^ though  in  some  of  these  cases  I  can  conceive  it  a*  possible, 
and  deem  it  probable,  that  the  writing  relates  to  what  has  been  noted  or 
IwrarH  by  the  passive  con4ciotitn«s«.  and  is  evoked  thcrafmm  crea  though 
tb*4e  IS  no  recDgniiion  of  its  having  been  included  ia  the  petvon's  «xpetieK& 
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But  in  other  cases  the  writing  has  contained  evidence  of  knowledge  that  Mrs. 
Underwood  never  could  have  obtained  in  any  known  way.  She  gave  one  or 
two  instances  in  the  August  Arena,  I  will  relate  another  of  her  experiences 
which,  in  my  opinion,  proves  that  there  are  supernormal  methods  of  obtaining 
knowledge. 

One  morning  a  message  purporting  to  be  from  a  young  man  recently 
deceased  was  received.    Neither  Mrs.  Underwood  nor  I  had  ever  seen  his 
handwriting.     We  knew  his  name  only  as  William  S.     The  message  was 
signed  '*  Z.  W.  S."    At  the  time  I  remarked  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  Z  in  his  name,  and  in  this  opinion  Mrs.  Underwood  concurred.    A  few 
days  afterwards  we  met  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  who  were 
so  impressed  with  the  resemblance  between  the  handwriting  and  that  of  their 
son  that  they  wished  to  take  the  writing  with  them.     There  was  a  Z  in  the 
name,  but  it  was  the  initial  of  his  second  name,  and  not  of  the  first,  as  it  was 
written.     In  the  presence  of  the  young  man's  mother,  Mrs.  Underwood's  hand 
was  moved  to  write,  and  the  lady  asked  if  her  father  would  give  a  test  b- 
writing  his  name.     The  first  name,  Solomon,  was  written  slowly  ;  and  after  a 
pause,  the  surname  was  written  very  quickly.     Mrs.  Underwood  did  not  know 
and  never  had  known  the  name,  which  was  written  correctly  ;  and  Mr.  S., 
who  is  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  critical  and  discriminating  mind,  and  his  wife 
both  declared  that  the  signature  closely  resembled  that  of  the  old  gentleman. 
Some  days  ago  I  wrote  to  Mr.  S.,  asking  him  whether,  after  further  reflection, 
he  could  suggest  a  possible  explanation  of  what  Mrs.  Underwood  wrote  widsout 
recourse  to  any  occult  theory.     He  replied  and  referred  to  the  message  pox- 
porting  to  be  ftx)m  his  son,  thus  :  "  I  have  compared  it  with  signatures  of  our 
boy.    As  I  told  you  in  Chicago  at  the  time,  the  writing  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  his  writing.     Mrs.  Underwood  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  any  knowledge  of  Will's  full  name.    The 
writing,  while  quite  similar  to  Will's,  is  very  different  from  Mrs.  Underwood's. 
My  wife's  father's  name  had  not  been  mentioned  at  all.     Never  had  been  m 
Mrs.  Underwood's  presence.    I  don't  think  she  had  ever  met  a  member  of  Mrs. 
S.'s  family  by  that  name,  yet  she  certainly  wrote  the  name  of  Mrs.  S.*s  fiither, 
Solomon  M.,  very  plainly,  when  asked  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
just  written  that  he  had  something  to  say.    This  writing  was  also  very^  very 
similar  to  the  handwriting  of  the  old  gentleman." 

Fully  aware  that  incidents  long  forgotten  may  be  recalled,  that  possibh' 
no  lapse  of  memory  is  irrevocable,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  fhmi  the 
submerged  self  may  be  sent  up  memories  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
newly-acquired  knowledge,  still,  I  am  confident  that  Mrs.  Underwood's  hand 
has  written  names  and  statements  of  £acts  not  only  once,  but  several  times, 
which  were  not  and  never  had  been  any  part  of  her  conscious  knowledge. 

867  A.     From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  vi.  pp.  343-48. 

In  Proceedings^  vol.  v.  p.  434,  is  given  a  case  translated  from  Psyddsdu 
Studien^  February  1889,  pp.  67-9,  which  describes  a  communication 
made  to  Mdlle.  Emma  Stramm  concerning  the  death  of  a  M.  Aagnst 
Duvanel.  M.  Aksakoff  has  kindly  sent  me  additional  matter  of  high 
interest  bearing  on  this  case,  which  I  here  translate  from  his  letter  dated 
May  9th,  1889  (new  style).  It  will  be  well  first  to  reprint  the  case  is  it 
stood  in  Psychische  Studien, 
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On  January  tqth,  iSS^Csayt  M.  Aksakotl).  [  received  a  visit  from  ihecn^oeeT 
KaigorodolT,  who  rcsidei  in  Witoa.  He  narrated  to  me  lh«  following  circum- 
lUUiOCL  He  had  as  govemeia  for  his  children  Mdlle.  Emtna  Stramm,  a  Swiss, 
horn  the  lowii  of  Neufch3teL  who  possessed  the  gift  of  automatic  writing.  At 
a  i^ncc  held  at  nine  o'clock  on  ihe  evening  of  January  15th,  at  the  house  of 
Hen  Kai^Dro<Iofr,  ai  Wiloa,  the  following  communication  was  given  in  French 
in  hia  pretence.  1  have  been  shown  the  original,  and  quote  this  from  a  copy 
oi  M.     Tite  mediutn.  who  was  in  her  normal  state,  asked  : — 

**  Is  Lydia  here  ?"  (This  was  a  personality  which  had  manifested  itself  at 
previous  5iitings.) 

"  No,  Louis  '  IS  here,  and  wishes  to  impart  a  piece  of  news  (uiu  notivtllt)  to 
hit  »i*t«r." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

*'  A  person  oflhy  Kcqtuinuuice  passed  away  {eit  partie)  about  three  o'clock 
to^y." 

**  Wlui  am  I  (o  understand  by  this  ? " 

•■  That  IS  In  say," he  is  dead." 

**  August  DuvancL" 

-Wliai  wa*  his  illness  ?'■ 

"The  formation  of  a  clol  of  blood  {il  im  tngorgtmemt  de  tamg^  Pray  for  the 
redemption  of  his  soul." 

Two  weeks  Inter  Herr  Kai^'orodofT,  whowns  again  in  SL  Petersbtirg,  showed 
me  a  l«ner  fri>m  Uavid  Stramm,  the  father  of  the  medium,  dated  from  Neuf- 
Chit«I,  on  January  tRih,  tSS?  (new  ilyle) ;  thus  written  three  days  after  the 
death  <3i  Duvanel.  This  letter  wo*  received  at  Witna  on  January  33rd.  In  it 
bet  father  informs  her  of  ihc  event  in  the  following  words.  I  copy  them  liler- 
ftUjr  fn>m  the  original  :— 

■*  My  much  loved  daughter.  ...  I  will  now  tell  thee  a  great  piece  of  news 
{mu  gramdt  nmivtlii).  August  Duvanel  died  on  January  t5ih,aboutihreco'dock 
M)  th«  afiemoon.  li  was,  so  10  speak,  a  sudden  death,  for  he  had  only  been  ill 
a  few  hours.  He  was  attacked  by  blood-dottmg  i,tni;orj^rtHeiil  4f  i^mg)  whm 
be  wu  at  the  bank.  He  spoke  very  little,  and  everything  thai  he  said  was  for 
ilMe.  ...  He  commended  himiclf  to  thy  prayers.     I'hese  were  his  last  words." 

The  diScrencc  m  time  between  Wilna  and  Swiucrland  i>  about  an  hour-  It 
wwdd  tbau  be  four  o'ltlock  in  Wdna  when  Uuvancl's  death  occurred,  and  five 
boon  later  tliit  piece  of  news  was  communicated  by  aulomBlic  writing. 

Boi  '■ho  was  Duvanel  ?  And  why  should  his  death  be  "a  great  piece  of 
news'  lor  Mdllc.  Emma  Siranun  ';  In  reply  to  questions  which  I  put  10  him 
■■  writinK,  Herr  KaigorodofT  gave  me  the  following  explanation:  "When 
lUUc  Emma  Siranun  hvcd  with  her  parents  in  NcufchAtel.  this  Herr  Uuvaitel 
— tai  to  marry  her.  But  he  was  met  with  a  decided  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
IVOBf  tady.  At  her  parent*,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  favour  uf  (he  niarringe, 
aad  ■adcavoured  to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  it,  she  resolved  lo  leave  her 
tabtflMKl  and  take  a  situation  ai  a  governess.  The  last  communication  the 
bad  with  Duvanel  was  tome  tunc  before  her  departure,  in  tlte  year  ittOl.     She 

■  The  naiDt  Iff  ■  deceucd  lirulhct  of  the  medium,  who  iBoally  manifetti  at  her 
i^^MCb  Loan  died  id  1869,  afiecl  ekvtn  BioDlhi.  At  iba  beginnins  of  the  W«iilM. 
ibsot  die  Mil  of  iUt6,  he  wi>  th«  itn\  to  ocHniuunicil«,>iitiouiicing  himiclf  a*  y*shlci's 
."—A.  A. 
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did  not  keep  up  any  correspondence  with  him.  She  had  seen  Duvanel's  £uni]y 
only  two  or  three  times  in  all.  A  year  after  her  departure  he  left  NeufcbiteJ, 
and  remained  in  Canton  ZUrich  until  his  death." 

To  this  M.  Aksakoff  adds,  in  a  letter  to  me  (May  9th,  1889)  : — 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  of  April  ist,  because  on  receiving  it  1 
wrote  to  Colonel  Kaigorodoff  and  to  Mdlle.  Emma  Stramm  for  further  details, 
which  seemed  to  me  needful  for  the  completion  of  our  critical  judgment  on  the 
Duvanel  case.     I  have  just  received  their  letters,  dated  April  i6th  and  April  18th. 

I  will  begin  answering  your  questions. 

(i)  This  case  was  published  in  Psychische  Studieniox  February  i8S9,bQt 
it  had  been  written  by  me  in  February  1888,  which  explains  my  saying  that  I 
had  lately  received  it. 

(2)  I  find  in  my  book  of  memoranda  a  notice  dated  January  7th  (i9tb)  of 
M.  KaigorodofTs  visit  and  his  communication  concerning  the  death  of  DuvaneL 

(3)  M.  Kaigorodoff  is  a  military  engineer,  living  at  present  at  Grodno,  a  seat 
of  provincial  Government  in  West  Russia.     In  the  autumn  of  1886  M.  Kaigoro- 
doff endeavoured  to  hypnotise  Mdlle.  Emma,  but  soon  she  began  to  speak  and 
write  in  mediumistic  fashion.    (M.   Kaigorodoff  was  not  wholly  a  novice  in 
Spiritualism,  having  been  present,  some  ten  years  earlier,  at  a  very  elementaiy 
series  of  stances.)    Automatic  writing,  however,  seemed  to  fatigue  the  medinm, 
and  the  method  of  trance-utterance  was  usually  preferred.     The  medium  saw 
and  described  the  [deceased]  persons  in  whose  name  she  spoke.     M.  Kaigoro- 
doff asked  questions  in  Russian,  and  the  medium  answered  in  German  or 
French.    M.  Kaigorodoff,  who  was  a  widower,  naturally  desired  a  personal  and 
absolutely  conclusive  message  from  his  wife.      She  (the  influence  speaking 
through  E.  S.  as  Madame  Kaigorodof!)  replied  that  she  could  give  such  a 
message  only  by  impressing  the  medium  during  her  ordinary  sleep;  and  she 
effected  her  purpose  by  causing  the  medium  to  see,  in  a  dream,  a  series  of  four 
scenes  [tableaux]  ;  which  Mdlle.  Emma  described  to  M.  Kaigorodoff  and  in 
which  he  recognised  the  perfect  representation  of  an  episode  in  his  married 
life.     These  dream-communications  form  a  special  feature  in  the  mediomship 
of  Mdlle.  Stramm  ;  the  same  subject  being  sometimes  thus  treated  for  a  week 
continuously. 

[On  this  point  M.  Aksakoff  adds,  February  15th,  1890:  "M.  Kaigorodof 
informs  me  of  the  following:  peculiarity  of  his  wife's  (he  married  Mdlle.  Stramm 
as  his  second  wife  in  1889) : — During  her  ordinary  sleep  one  can  enter  into 
conversation  with  her.  She  continues  to  sleep,  answering  questions,  and 
describing  the  fantastic  dreams  which  she  sees.  In  her  replies  she  generally 
uses  the  third  person.  On  awaking,  she  remembers  nothing.  If  during  her 
sleep  M.  Kaigorodoff  makes  some  passes  over  her  face  she  immediately  passes 
into  magnetic  (somnambulic)  sleep ;  and  the  character  of  her  conversation 
entirely  changes.  In  her  ordinary  sleep  'spirits'  never  appear  on  the  scene; 
in  the  secondary  form  of  sleep,  always,  A  few  reverse  passes,  and  the  mag- 
netic sleep  gives  place,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  ordinary  sleep."] 

(4)  As  to  your  question  whether  the  communications  have  or  have  not 
included  **  many  definite  statements  found  to  be  untrue,"  [as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  similar  series,]  M.  Kaigorodoff  cannot  recollect  any  such  statements. 
As  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  he  reminded  me  of  a  prediction  made  Mard) 
2nd,  1887,  of  which  he  informed  me  in  his  letter  of  August  25th,  1887  (still  in 
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my  bands).  It  was  Announced  to  Mdlle.  E.  that  her  sieier  (who  is  in  Switzer- 
Und)  would  be  delivered  in  Ave  months  of  a  boy,  who  would  not  live  more  than 
three  ot  four  years.  Mdlle.  Emma  did  not  even  know  at  the  time  thai  her 
tiM*T  *aa  expecting  a  baby.  I  n  fact  the  sisiet  was  delivered  of  a  boy  a(  the 
cod  of  July,  i887.> 

1  paus  on  to  ihc  case  of  Duvanel.  which  needs  same  details  to  complete  it 
Tbe  6m  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  as  follows :  "What 
pmof  bare  wc  that  Mdtle.  Emma  had  not  received  a  telegnim  announcing 
DtKraBel't  death?"     I  asked  this  question  of  M.  Kaigorodofl' by  letter  ;  I  give 
mn  abatraci  of  his  fcply. 

(1)  The  death  of  Duvanel  look  place  (by  Wilna  time)  at  about  4.307.1*. 
On  thai  day,  from  7  p.U.  till  the  beginning  of  the  s^nce,  M.  KaigorodofT,  at 
be  positively  remembers,  was  constantly  wnh  Mdlle.  E. ;  and  even  supposing 
that  the  teleKnun  had  been  despatched  half-an-hour  after  A.  D.'s  death  C), 
oerenbeless  it  would  have  been  impossible  far  a  telegram  sent  from  Switier- 
taad  to  have  been  received  and  delivered  at  Wilna  in  the  short  interval  between 
5  and  7  '■»■  On  that  day,  moreover,  Mdlle.  E.  did  not  leave  the  house  after 
jru. 

(3)  All  Mdlle.  E.'s  correspondence  was  addressed,  care  of  Colonel  Kaigoro- 
•loft 

(})  Tbc  (degfam  could  not  have  been  received  without  the  knowledge  of 
ibc  Mrranu  and  the  children.  There  would  have  been  no  reason  for  keefung 
it  Mcret. 

(4)  Tbc  raUtiuns  of  Mdiie.  E.  are  poor  pervini,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
swrire  &>t  the  immediate  communication  of  this  piece  of  news. 

Bat  might  not  a  telegram  have  been  sent  by  the  friends  or  family  of 
Dttvasel-  Considering  thai  all  relalians  between  Duvanel  and  Mdlle.  E.  bad 
be«a  btolccn  off  in  1881,  such  a  telegram  would  have  had  no  reasonable  object, 
Monorer,  in  my  letter  to  Mdlle.  E.,  I  had  begged  her  to  tell  me  what  was  the 
nact  place  of  D.'s  death  and  whether  tlioK  who  lived  with  him  could  have 
kiiowB  her  address.  To  this  she  replied  in  her  letter  of  April  i6ih,  1889.  "  U. 
died  in  a  btile  hamlet  of  Ihc  Canton  of  Zurich,  c:dled,  I  think,  Hirch^,  but  1 
am  aot  rare,  for  my  brottier  [from  whom  1  inquired]  had  himself  forgotten  the 
name.  I),  lived  alone,  and  had  only  one  brother,  who  lived  in  another  town." 
Impossible,  therefore,  that  a  lelegratn  should  have  been  despatched  immediately 
fratn  tlut  quartet. 

When  .M.  Kaigorodoff  came  to  see  me  the  second  time,  in  Jatiuarj'  1887, 
witb  the  letter  of  Mdlle.  E.'s  father,  I  was  struck  with  the  identity  of  the  es- 
prceewn.  "  un  enKorgcmeni  de  sang,"  employed  tn  the  trance -message,  which 
WM  in  French,  and  also  in  the  bthei'i  letter,  which  was  likewise  in  French,  to 
— T*"t«  the  cau»e  of  D.'s  death.  This  identity  of  phiate  appeared  very  strange^ 
aM  ta  uy  ■uspicious.  I  drew  M.  KaigorodofTs  attention  to  it,  and  begged  him 
to  ask  the  medium  about  it,  as  soon  is  a  Mfance  );ave  the  opportunity.  This 
ideality  of  expression  sUKgcstcd  a  cunous  action  of  telepathy. 

This  is  what  M.  KalBorodotTs  letter,  just  received,  says  on  the  subject  :— 

"On  the  day  after  the  stance  nf  January  3rd  (ijih),  18ET.  Mdlle.  E.,  not 
etpecuog  iij  receive  a  letter  from  her  hthei  with  the  confirmaiion  of  the  fact 
of  D.'s  deaih,  wrote  to  her  siiler  In  Switrcrland,  Hating  that  she  had  had  a 

'  One  pcedlctloa  hu  since  proved  eiroeeoes ;  lie.,  thil  MkHune  tUicorodoff  hn- 
•elf  woeld  have  a  bny  ; — whereu  hrr  chllil  li  ■  gill. 
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vision  as  though  D.  were  dead,  and  asking  whether  this  was  really  the  case. 
The  dream  was  an  expedient  used  because  Emma's  relations  had  no  knowledge 
of  Spiritualism,  still  less  of  E.'s  personal  proceedings  in  that  direction.  The 
letter  of  Mdlle.  E.*s  sister  arrived  ten  days  after  her  father^s  letter.  The  sister, 
not  knowing  that  their  father  had  already  announced  D.'s  death,  desired  to  hide 
the  fact  from  her  [for  a  reason  presently  to  be  shown]  and  answered  that  D. 
was  not  dead,  but  gone  to  America." 

M.  KaigorodofT,  after  a  six  weeks'  absence,  returned  to  Wilna  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  March  1887.  At  the  first  stance  held,  early  in  March,  he  begged 
of  Louis  (the  controlling  spirit)  to  explain  the  contradiction  between  the  letten 
of  the  father  and  the  sister  of  Mdlle.  E.  touching  the  death  of  DuvaneL  The 
medium  was  entranced,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  Louis.  M.  Kaigorodoff  took 
notes,  and  this  is  word  for  word  the  answer  which  was  given  : — 

"  He  is  dead  ;  only  [her]  sister  does  not  wish  that  she  should  know  of  his 
death,  because  it  was  not  of  a  stoppage  of  blood  {engorgement^  as  I  had  writtea' 
(The  message  of  January  3rd  (15th)  1887,  had  been  given  by  automatic  writing, 
in  French.)  "  I  could  not  tell  the  truth  frankly  (directenuni)^  for  her  health 
would  have  been  affected  by  it." 

"  Where  and  how,  then,  did  he  die  ?  " 

"  He  died  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  ;  but  he  killed  himself,  and  she  must  not 
know  it.  She  must  remain  ignorant  of  this,  for  if  she  learns,  even  indirectly, 
of  his  self-inflicted  death,  her  health  may  suffer.  You  must  not  speak  to  her 
of  the  matter,  for  she  suspects  the  truth." 

"  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  the  identical  expression,  stoppage  ofblcod^ 
is  found  both  in  your  message  and  in  the  Other's  letter  ?  '* 

"  It  is  I  who  inspired  him  with  that  expression." 

As  you  perceive,  the  case  becomes  increasingly  complicated  and  interesting. 
In  point  of  fact,  Mdlle.  E.,  some  days  after  the  message  of  January  3rd  (15th) 
did  in  fact  see  in  a  dream  Duvanel  covered  with  blood  {ensanglani/y.  The  con- 
tradictory statements  in  the  letters  (of  her  father  and  sister)  led  her  to  suspect 
that  the  truth  was  being  concealed  from  her,  and  that  there  had  really  been  a 
suicide.  It  was  only  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  when  Mdlle.  E.  made  a  journey  to 
Switzerland  to  see  her  relations,  that  she  learnt  all  the  truth,  confirming  the 
second  message. 

The  fears  of  Louis  and  of  her  relations  as  to  the  bad  effect  which  the  news 
of  the  suicide  might  have  upon  Mdlle.  E.  were  in  fact  exaggerated.  For 
Mdlle.  E.  had  left  Switzerland  in  1881,  and  up  till  the  message  of  Janoary 
3rd  (15th),  1887,  had  received  no  news  of  Duvanel.  Some  time  after  Mdlle. 
E.'s  departure  Duvanel  left  Neufchdtel  for  Geneva,  where  he  was  employed  at 
a  bank  ; — which  explains  the  phrase  in  the  father's  letter,  saying  that  D.  had 
died  of  a  stoppage  of  blood  **  while  he  was  at  the  bank."  But  of  late  be  had 
lived  in  a  little  hamlet  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  All  this  Mdlle.  Emma  leant 
on  her  visit  to  her  relations. 

After  all  these  facts,  however,  the  problem  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  tele- 
pathic influence  from  the  parents  of  Mdlle.  E.  is  not  yet  decided.  To  dear 
up  this  point  we  must  know  the  exact  day  when  the  father  of  Mdlle.  E.  learnt 
the  death  of  Duvanel,  and  we  must  know  the  details  he  then  heard.  If 
Mdlle.  E.'s  relations  had  heard  the  news  of  D.'s  suicide  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death  ;  and  if  it  had  been  decided  in  family  discussion  that  they  would  conceal 
from  her  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  adopt  the  expression   "  stoppage  of 
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Uood  * : — (hen  oae  miglii  tlill  conjecture  that  there  had  been  a  telepathic 
iransmisMOn  of  thought. 

B«t  the  fathei's  letter  was  wriiicD  January  l8lh,  and,  as  Mdlle.  E.  says 
[tn  her  letter  of  April  16th,  iSSg],  it  is  probable  that  the  meetinf;  in  the  train 
[when  the  father  heard  of  Duvanel's  death  from  Duvanel's  brother]  took 
place  on  the  iTih,  and  thus  after  the  silting  of  January  3rd  (i;th).  In  thai 
cue,  if  telepathy  there  were,  ii  nonld  be  needful  to  seek  the  inipirer  (the 
" MgtMf  ftrovocuteur!")  in  some  factor  outside  the  minds  of  Mdlle.  E.  or  her 
relations. 

But  this  prob&btlity  is  not  enough  ;  and  the  essential  question  as  to  the  d^ 
when  Mdlle.  E.'s  relations  leami  the  death  of  Uuvanel  is  not  yet  determined. 
I  will  write  again  on  this  point  to  the  n-<lrvtint  Mdllc.  Sttamm,  who  is  now 
Madame  Kaigorodofr;  for  the  Colonel  in  his  last  letter  to  me  announces  his  mar- 
riage with  Mdlle.  Emma  Siramm.  I  will  beg  her  to  ask  her  father  to  fix  ai 
predaely  ai  possible  the  day  of  his  mceiing  with  Duvanel's  brother.  The  reply 
shall  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

Tbnt,  then,  we  have  in  this  case  of  spiritualistic  communtcalion :  (1)  the 
Mtwiofa  deaihat  a  disL-tnce;  (1)  the  manner  of  death  ;  (5)  the  place  of  death  ; 
all  trnknowD  to  the  medium. 

On  Jane  J4th  (July  6lh)  1889.  M.  AksakofT  asain  wrote  to  me  &s 

hi.  KaigorodolT  has  had  the  kindncu  10  send  me  in  original  the  letter  of 
Madame  Kaigorodoff's  sister.  I  enclose  a  copy.  As  you  perceive,  the  biber 
leami  the  news  of  Duvanel's  death  on  January  17th,  two  days,  therefore,  after 
the  death  itself,  and  two  days  after  the  news  of  the  death  was  received  at 
Wiloa  in  huisio.  The  circumstance  that  this  news  was  heard  by  M.  Stramm 
in  a  merely  accidental  way,  and  only  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  proves  that  in 
fact  all  relations  between  DuvancI  and  the  Siramm  family  had  been  suspended. 
The  leiter  of  Mdlle.  Benha  is  dated  from  Rochcfon  ;  that  is  a  small  town,  at 
twenty  minuics'  railway  journey  from  NeulchAtel  :  and  it  is  there,  strictly 
tfMalPB^,  and  not  at  NeufchAlel,  that  the  Stramm  family  reside. 

Copy  of  pan  of  Mdlle.  Bertha  Siramm's  letter  to  her  sister,  Madame 
KAigorodoff,  dated  Kochefoit.  June  i^'ih,  1889. 

"  Duvaod  died  Jaauaiy  l^th,  and  papa  leami  the  new*  on  the  17th.  for  he 
met  Duvanel's  brother,  who  was  setting  out  for  ihe  (iinerul.  The  brother  was 
to  leave  for  Amenca  a  few  days  later.  Ii  is  1  who  have  recollected  this,  by 
seanhmit  my  memory,  for  papa  i>  old  and  feeble  and  does  not  now  remember 
anything  of  the  matter.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Tillage  where  the 
death  oocurred.' 

ttS  A.  From  Proatdtngt  S.P.R.,  vol  vi.  p)x  3SS~57'  1^°'  "i^^  follow- 
mg  caae  also  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Akukoff. 

Tkr  VHHiucuiNE  Cask. 

OMnauml  I.~Capy  of  rcpon  of  stance  held  November  iSih,  1887,  in  the 
booM  of  M.  Nannfr.  at  Tambol^  Russia. 

Present :  M.  A.  Nartieflf  [landed  proprietor,  belonging  to  the  Rutsian 
pobiltty,  in  the  Covemmcnt  of  Tambof] ;  Madame  A.  Sleptof  [aunt  of  M. 
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Nartzeff] ;  Madame  Ivanof  [M.  Nartzeff's  housekeeper] ;  M.  N.  Touloucheff 
[official  physician  of  the  municipality  of  TambofJ. 

Tlie  sitting  began  at  lo  p.m.  at  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  by 
the  light  of  a  night-light  placed  on  the  mantelpiece.  All  doors  closed  The 
left  hand  of  each  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  his  neighbour,  and  each  foot 
touched  the  neighbour's  foot,  so  that  during  the  whole  of  the  sitting  all  hands 
and  feet  were  under  control.  Sharp  raps  were  heard  in  the  floor,  and  after- 
wards in  the  wall  and  the  ceiling,  after  which  the  blows  sounded  immediately 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  as  if  some  one  had  struck  it  from  above  with  his  fist ; 
and  with  such  violence,  and  so  often,  that  the  table  trembled  the  whole  time. 

M.  Nartzeff  asked  :  "  Can  you  answer  rationally,  giving  three  raps  for  yes, 
one  for  no?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  wish  to  answer  by  using  the  alphabet?" 
"  Yes."  "  Spell  your  name."  The  alphabet  was  repeated,  and  the  letters  in- 
dicated by  three  raps — "  Anastasie  Pdr^liguine."  "  I  beg  you  to  say  now  why 
you  have  come  and  what  you  desire."  "  I  am  a  wretched  woman.  Pray  for 
me.  Yesterday,  during  the  day,  I  died  at  the  hospital.  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  poisoned  myself  with  matches."  "  Give  us  some  details  aboat 
yourself  How  old  were  you  ?  Give  a  rap  for  each  year."  Seventeen  raps. 
"  Who  were  you  ? "  "I  was  housemaid.  I  poisoned  myself  with  matches.*" 
"  Why  did  you  poison  yourself? "    "  I  will  not  say.     I  will  say  nothing  more.** 

After  this  a  heavy  table  which  was  near  the  wall,  outside  the  chain  of  hands, 
came  up  rapidly  three  times,  towards  the  table  round  which  the  chain  was 
made,  and  each  time  it  was  pushed  backwards,  no  one  knew  by  what  means. 
Seven  raps  (the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the  close  of  the  sitting)  were  now  heard 
in  the  wall ;  and  at  11.20  P.M.  the  stance  came  to  an  end. 

(Signed)       A.  Slepzof,  N.  Touloucheff,  A  Nartzeff,  A.  Ivanof. 

I  certify  that  this  copy  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  original 

A  Nartzeff. 

Document  II. — The  undersigned,  having  been  present  at  the  stance  of 
November  i8th,  1887,  at  the  house  of  M.  A.  N.  Nartzeff,  hereby  certify  that  they 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  or  the  death  of  Anastasie  P^- 
liguine,  and  that  they  heard  her  name  for  the  first  time  at  the  above-mentioned 
stance. 

N.  P.  Touloucheff,  Alexis  Nartzeff,  A.  Slepzof,  A.  Ivanof. 

Tambof,  April  6th,  1890. 

Document  III. — Letter  of  Dr.  Touloucheff  to  M.  A.  AksakofT. 

Tambof,  rue  du  Siminaire,  April  15M,  189a 

Sir, — At  the  sitting  held  at  M.  NartzefTs  house,  November  i8th,  1887,  we 
received  a  communication  from  an  intelligence  giving  the  name  of  Anastasie 
P^r^liguine.  She  asked  us  to  pray  for  her ;  and  said  that  she  had  poisoned 
herself  with  lucifer  matches,  and  had  died  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  At  the 
first  moment  I  did  not  believe  this ;  for  in  my  capacity  as  physician  of  the 
municipality  I  am  at  once  informed  by  the  police  of  all  cases  of  suicide.  But 
since  P^r^liguine  had  added  that  her  death  had  taken  place  at  the  hospital ; 
and  since  at  Tambof  we  have  only  one  hospital,  that  of  the  "  Institutions  de 
Bienfaisance,"  which  is  in  no  way  within  my  official  survey,  and  whose  autho- 
rities, in  such  cases  as  this,  themselves  send  for  the  police  or  the  magistrate  ,^— 
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I  sent  a  letter  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Sundblatt,  the  bead  physician  of  this 
hospital  Without  explaining  my  reason,  I  simply  asked  him  to  inform  me 
whether  there  had  been  any  recent  case  of  suicide  at  the  hospital,  and,  if  so, 
to  give  me  the  name  and  particulars.  I  have  already  sent  you  a  copy  of 
his  reply,  certified  by  Dr.  Sundblatt's  own  signature.  The  original  is  at 
M.  NartzefiTs  house,  with  the  protocols  of  the  stances. 

N.  TOULOUCHEFF. 

Document  IV.— Copy  of  Dr.  Th.  Sundblatt*s  letter  to  Dr.  Touloucheff. 

November  igih,  1887. 

My  dear  Colleague, — On  the  i6th  of  this  month  I  was  on  duty ;  and  on 
that  day  two  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital,  who  had  poisoned  them- 
selves with  phosphorus.  The  first,  Vera  Kosovitch,  aged  thirty-eight,  wife  of  a 
clerk  in  the  public  service  .  .  .  was  taken  in  at  8  p.m.  ;  the  second,  a  servant  in 
the  insane  ward  [a  part  of  the  hospital],  Anastasie  P^r^liguine,  aged  seventeen, 
was  taken  in  at  10  P.M.  This  second  patient  had  swallowed,  besides  an  in- 
fusion of  boxes  of  matches,  a  glass  of  kerosine,  and  at  the  time  of  her  admission 
was  already  very  ill.  She  died  at  i  P.M.  on  the  17th,  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  made  to-day.  Kosovitch  died  yesterday,  and  the  post- 
mortem is  fixed  for  to-morrow.  Kosovitch  said  that  she  had  taken  the  phos- 
phorus in  an  excess  of  melancholy,  but  P^r^liguine  did  not  state  her  reason  for 
poisoning  herself.  Th.  Sundblatt. 

Copy  of  letter  certified  by  Th.  Sundblatt  and  Alexis  NartzefT. 

Document  V.— Letter  of  M.  A.  Nartzeff  to  M.  Aksakoff,  May  i6th,  189a 

[M.  NartzefT  writes  a  letter  in  English  and  one  in  French,  which  I  abridge 
and  combine.] 

In  answer  to  your  letter  I  inform  you  that  my  aunt's  housekeeper  is  not  a 
housekeeper  strictly  speaking,  but  rather  a  friend  of  the  family,  having  been 
nearly  fifteen  years  with  us,  and  possessing  our  entire  confidence.  She  could 
not  have  already  learnt  the  fact  of  the  suicide,  as  she  has  no  relations  or  friends 
in  Tambof,  and  never  leaves  the  house. 

The  hospital  in  question  is  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  about 
five  versts  from  my  house.  Dr.  Sundblatt  informs  me,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Frocks  verbal  of  the  inquest,  that  P^r^liguine  was  able  to  read  and  write. 
[This  in  answer  to  M.  Aksakoffs  inquiry  whether  xht  deceased  could  have 
understood  alphabetic  communication.] 

Sittings  were  held  at  Tambof,  April  i88;-October  1889,  but  in  no  other 
instance  were  irrefutable  proofs  obtained.  Generally  the  manifestations  were 
of  a  trivial  character.  Twice  or  thrice  we  received  communications  apparently 
serious,  but  on  inquiry  these  were  found  to  be  untrue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  veridical  message  should  have  stood  alone, 
but  its  correctness  obviously  was  not  due  to  chance. 

868  B.     From  the/^wrwa/S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  280-84. 

The  following  case  was  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  H.  D.  R.  Kingston,  of 
Macra,  Eltham,  Kent,  an  Associate  of  the  S.P.R.  Of  the  narrator, 
Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  he  says : — 

Mr.  F.  Hodgson  was  then  (1889)  a  photographer  at  Wynberg.  He  had 
at  one  time  been  employed  as  photographer  to  the  ChalUngir  expedition 
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during  part  of  the  voyage,  and  he  had  also  gone  in  the  same  capacity  witli 
Mr.  Palgrave  on  a  Commission  to  Great  Namaqualand  and  to  Damaraland 

I  have  copies  of  many  of  the  photographs  he  then  took,  the  negatives  of 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Colonial  Government.  I  found  him  a  careibl 
and  competent  man  in  developing  some  scientific  photographs  of  my  own,  and 
also  particularly  intelligent,  and  I  should  say  perfectly  trustworthy  as  a  witnesi 
You  will  see  that  he  has  made  up  the  case  with  some  care  .  .  . 

Henry  D.  R.  Kingston,  M.D. 

The  narrative  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kingston,  dated  Wynberg, 
July  1890,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Statement  re  curious  manifestations  in  house  of  Mrs.  Kamp,  beginning  on 
night  of  June  14th,  and  still  continuing,  though  greatly  diminished  in  power. 

On  Saturday  night,  June  14th,  1890,  Alida  Sophia  Kamp,  widow,  residing 
in  Wolfe  Street,  Wynberg,  her  daughter,  Sophia  Alida  Kamp,  and  Catheiine 
Mahoney,  who  resides  in  the  same  house,  retired  to  rest  at  a  little  before 

II  P.M.,  and,  from  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest  until  that  of  rising,  were 
unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  strange  and  unearthly  noises,  for  which  they 
could  find  no  explanation,  although  they  instituted  a  rigorous  search  ibr  the 
cause.  The  noises,  as  they  described  them  to  me  next  morning,  resembled  the 
dragging  about  of  chairs  in  their  bedrooms  and  the  dragging  about  of  heavy 
boxes  over  an  uneven  floor  in  the  loft  over  their  heads.  This  loft,  which  I 
know,  having  been  in  it,  contains  absolutely  nothing  which  could  account  for 
the  noises,  even  had  there  been  any  one  upstairs  to  drag  anything  it  contained 
about ;  but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  this  loft  is  fastened  up,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  it.  I  could  not  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  from  their  description  of  what  they  had  heard,  find  any  rational 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and,  at  their  request,  consented  to  occupy  one  of  the 
bedrooms  that  night  {Sunday y  1 5M). 

Before  retiring,  however,  I  suggested  that  we  should  hold  a  stance  in  the 
room  in  which  I  was  about  to  sleep.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  we  formed  a 
circle  consisting  of  Christian  Kamp  (son  of  Alida  Sophia  Kamp),  Alida  Sophia 
Kamp,  Catherine  Mahoney,  and  myself,  and  Janet  Kamp,  wife  of  Christian 
Kamp  (seating  ourselves  around  a  small  table).  The  table  very  shortly  showed 
an  inclination  to  move  about,  and  in  fact  did  sway  about  considerably,  but  this 
was  all  we  could  obtain,  so  we  dropped  the  sitting. 

We,  however,  decided  after  deliberation  to  hold  a  s^nce  in  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  but  this  time  Catherine  Mahoney  declined  to  sit,  so  that  we  had  only 
[four]  out  of  the  former  [five]  sitters.  The  results  were,  however,  better,  as  we 
soon  had  distinct  raps  and  at  once  asked  the  communicating  influence  to  zap 
three  times  if  it  could  communicate  its  name  to  us  if  we  established  an  easy 
code.  The  three  raps  came  at  once,  and  I  (who  acted  as  conductor)  then 
asked  it  to  give  one  rap  at  each  letter  forming  its  name  on  my  going  audibly 
through  the  alphabet.  The  result  was  LEWIS,  which  caused  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Kamp  to  think  it  was  her  departed  husband,  whose  name  had  been  Louis. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  I  was  not  inclined  to  accept,  as  I  thought  her 
husband,  if  present,  would  not  have  wrongly  spelt  his  name.  We,  however, 
could  not  get  the  influence  to  change  his  orthography,  so  we  had  to  proceed  to 
ask  if  it  would  spell  out  any  message  by  the  same  code,  to  which  three  raps 
responded,  and  we  again  proceeded.     The  result  was   TO    W  A  R  N,  at 
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wluch  stose  of  the  proceedings  Mrs.  Kamp  showed  signs  of  great  UDeasioesf, 
thinking  the  mesage  wns  a  warning  of  her  coming  death,  and  being  still 
peniudcd  that  her  late  husband  was  cornmuni eating.  As  I  did  not  know 
positively  to  the  conirEry,  and  was  afmid  some  unpleasanl  communicatian  w» 
^KKit  10  be  given,  we  dropped  the  s^nce,  I  iniendiDg  to  resume  it  at  some 
6iiur«  titnc  with  sitters  not  related  to  the  Family. 

Shortly  after  we  All  retired  to  our  beds,  and  I  kept  a  candle  burning  in 
tBf  room  until  past  midnight,  as  I  had  an  interesting  novel  10  read.  1  then 
birw  it  out  and  was  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  Shortly  after  a  a.m.  (Monday) 
I  wu  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  chair  being  dragged  over  the  floor  of 
tbe  mom  in  which  T  slept,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  SOimd  a*  of 
lorae  very  heavy  body  being  diaj^ged  about  in  a  room  overhead  (a  very  loud 
iMMie  which  would  have  awakened  anybody).  Miss  Kamp  then  called  out 
from  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  only  divided  from  mine  by  a  wooden 
p«nilion.  "Do  you  hear  the  noise?  What  can  it  be^°  Just  after  she  had 
spoken  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  half  full  box  of  matches  falling  on  the  floor- 
I  decided  it  was  about  time  to  get  up  and  investigate,  so  sprung  out  of  bed 
■nd  felt  (or  the  matchbox  in  ibe  candlestick  and  [found]  it  was  not  there. 
1  had  carefully  placed  it  there  on  going  to  bed  and  was  at  a  toss  to  account 
far  it«  disappearance.  I  had  some  others,  however,  in  ihe  pocket  of  my 
wuucoai,  and  knowitig  where  I  had  hung  this  garment  I  went  to  it,  and 
nldng  the  matches  out  of  the  pocket,  struck  a  light  and  lighted  the  candle. 
I  ihen  found  tbe  other  box  of  matches  lying  on  the  floor  about  two  feet 
tnat  the  candlestick.  Il  seemed  to  me  also  that  a  chair  in  the  room 
occupied  a  Kimewhat  different  position  to  what  il  had  done  when  I  fieJI 
aalevp^  but  of  this  I  could  not  be  sure  ;  but,  to  be  sure  whether  it  moved 
tglM,  I  placed  Mme  empty  scent  bottles,  which  i  found  on  a  shelf,  one 
■gxinal  eadi  leg  of  the  chair.  1  then  went  to  sleep  again,  and  on  again 
waking  found  the  chair  had  been  moved  quite  four  inches  to  the  N,W.,  as 
■I  Uie  leg*  were  away  from  the  bottles  I  had  placed  n>;ainsi  them.  Of  course, 
la  regards  the  falling  of  the  matchbox  and  the  aaiial  change  of  position  of 
■be  chaii,  I  can  only  give  you  my  unsupported  testimony,  but  those  who  slept 
ia  tbe  next  room  will  be  able  to  teiiify  to  having  beard  the  apparent  moving  of 

I  chair  In  my  room  before  they  heard  me  jump  up  to  investigate.  This 
a  Sunday  night.  June  i;th. 

No»  cnmet  the  «rangc*l  part  of  the  affair.  Up  tn  this  time  none  of  us 
caold  make  out  why  any  one  of  the  name  of  Lewis  should  disturb  our  rest, 
M  soar  of  uf  wore  or  had  been  intimately  accguainted  with  any  one  of  that 
■MM,  unlcM  we  weie  prepared  lo  accept  the  very  hypotheticai  idea  that  it 
«a»  (he  late  Mr.  Kamp.  who  had  forgotten  how  to  spell  hi«  name  properly 
r'a  theory  which  would  nut  have  said  much  lor  the  educational  establishment* 
of  (be  shadowy  land). 

On  Monday  marnittg,  June  i6ih,  1  got  mjr  copy  of  the  Caff  Timtt  as 
BSual,  and,  amonK  other  itcmi  of  news,  found  an  account  of  the  death  of  a 
sad,  MamK  unknown,  who  had  been  killed  by  an  engine,  on  the  night  of  tbe 
14th,  near  Woodstock,  at  about  %.\\  p.u.  None  of  us  at  the  time  in  any  way 
cooDccted  ihtt  with  the  noises  which  had  disturbed  us,  a*  there  wu  no 
apparent  cnonecuoa. 

In  Tuetday's  iiiue  of  the  same  paper  there  was  the  account  of  the  inqnen 
oti  this  man  (Hill  nam*  unimmm).  On  Tuesday  evening  1  was  sitting  in  Mr*. 
Kamp's  shop,  when  a  coloured  woman  came  in  and  in  the  course  of  convetta- 
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tion  said,  "  Did  Mrs.  Kamp  hear  of  the  man  that  was  killed  on  the  railway  od 
Saturday  night  ?"  "  Yes  !**  said  Mrs.  Kamp,  "  I  see  they  don't  know  who  he 
was.**  "  Oh  yes  ! "  said  the  coloured  woman, "  his  name  is  Jim  Lewis,  I  know 
him,  because  he  lived  with  my  sister.**  This  set  us  all  on  quite  a  new  track, 
and  we  began  to  wonder  what  connection  there  might  be  between  the  events. 
In  favour  thereof  the  facts  were  these  : — 

1.  This  man  had  been  killed  at  8.45  p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  14/^. 

2.  Mrs.  Kamp  did  not  close  her  shop  till  ten  that  night,  and  retired  to  rest 
about  eleven,  and  from  that  hour  the  noises  commenced. 

3.  None  of  us  heard  of  the  accident  until  we  read  of  it  on  the  16M. 

4.  Never  until  the  night  of  the  14th  had  any  nocturnal  disturbances  occurred 
in  the  house. 

5.  The  disturbing  spirit  on  the  evening  of  the  15M  gave  the  nameofZ^fpu. 
I  should  have  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  on  Tuesday  night,  17th  inst,ire 

held  another  stance,  at  which  Christian  Kamp,  Mr.  Hay,  and  myself  sat.  Od 
this  night  also  we  got  the  name  of  Lewis  spelt  out,  and  the  message,  *'  /  am 
unhappy  because  they  do  not  know  who  I  amP  On  being  interrogated  further, 
he  said  that  he  was  the  spirit  of  the  man  Lewis  killed  on  the  railway.  At  the 
time  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  stance,  as  we  got  scarcely  any- 
thing fresh,  but  it  is  as  well  to  mention  it 

Thursday's  (19th)  issue  of  Cape  Times  contained  the  completion  of  the 
inquest  on  this  man,  and  stated  that  his  name  was  Richard  Young.  Mrs. 
Kamp  then  had  another  interview  with  the  woman  (his  sister-in-law)  who  had 
told  her  (Mrs.  Kamp)  previously  that  the  man*s  name  was  Jim,  Lewis^  and 
asked  her  why  she  had  said  his  name  was  Lewis^  when  it  turned  out  his  name 
was  Young,  On  this  the  woman  got  quite  indignant,  and  declared  po»tively 
that  his  name  w2LsJim  Lewis^  no  matter  what  name  the  paper  might  give  lum ; 
that  she  had  known  him  a  long  time,  as  he  was  her  brother-in-law. 

I  am  finishing  this  on  July  24th,  1890,  and  the  nocturnal  disturbances  still 
continue  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kamp,  and  no  amount  of  investigation  can  assign 
any  but  a  spiritual  origin  to  them. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  read  the  above,  declare  it  to  be  a  true  accoont 

of  the  occurrences  therein  described. 

Frederick  Hodgson. 

Sophia  Alida  Kamp. 

Alida  Sophia  Kamp. 

Kate  Mahoney. 

We,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  we  sat  at  a  stance  in  the  house  of  Mis. 
Kamp  (Alida  Sophia  Kamp)  on  the  night  of  June  15th,  1890,  and  that  we  beard 
raps  which  spelt  out  the  name  of  Lewis  and  the  words  TO    WARN. 

F.  Hodgson. 

Alida  Sophia  Kamp. 

C.  F.  Kamp. 

J.  S.  Kamp. 

We,  the  undersigned,  sat  at  a  stance  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kamp  (Alida 
Sophia  Kamp)  on  the  night  of  Tuesday  (June  17th),  and  the  name  of  Lewis 
was  then  spelt  out  by  raps,  and  the  message,  '*  I  am  unhappy  because  tbey 
don*t  know  who  I  am,**  and  the  communicating  influence  further  stated  that  be 
had  been  killed  by  an  engine  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 

Frederick  Hodgson. 
C.  F.  Kamp. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  sat  at  a  stance  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  June  i8th, 
in  the  house  of  Alida  Sophia  Kamp,  and  the  communicating  influence  rapped 
out  the  name  of  Lewis,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  that  name 
who  had  been  killed  by  an  engine  on  the  night  of  June  14th. 

Frederick  Hodgson. 

J.  P.  Cruse. 

C.  A.  Libthar. 

C.  F.  Kamp. 

868  0.  I  may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  case  of  the  ''  Woodd  knock- 
ings/'  given  in  full  in  JProceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  538-42.  In 
several  families  there  is  a  tradition  that  some  special  sign  precedes  or 
accompanies  the  transition  of  the  head  of  the  house,  or  of  certain  of  its 
members ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Woodd  family  I  have  received  evidence 
of  the  persistence  of  the  same  type  of  "  warning  " — which  took  the  form 
of  knocks — during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  Seven  cases  were 
recorded  in  detail  respectively  in  about  1661,  1664,  1674,  1784,  1872, 
1893,  and  1895.  Of  the  three  most  recent  instances  circumstantial 
and  corroborative  evidence  is  given,  which  seems  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  knocks  were  not  ordinary  sounds  misinterpreted.  Such  cases  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  in  some  families  a  hereditary  aptitude  for  the 
same  type  of  percipience 

869  A.  The  following  is  part  of  an  account  which  was  printed  in  the 
Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216-19  (February  1888),  having  been  fur- 
nished to  me  at  that  time  by  Mrs.  FitzGerald  of  19  Cambridge  Street, 
Hyde  Park  Square,  London,  W.,  and  her  son  Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  S.P.R.  Mrs.  FitzGerald 
revised  the  abstract  of  her  papers  before  they  were  printed  in  iht  Journal 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Desmond  FitzGerald,  have 
been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  sitting  quietly  together  to  receive  messages 
by  slight  tilts  of  a  table.  Mr.  FitzGerald  has  occasionally  joined  the  group, 
but  strangers  have  rarely  been  admitted,  and  the  conununications  have  been 
throughout  of  a  very  private  kind.  .  .  . 

I  cite  a  case  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  £., — an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  FitzGerald's, — whose  true  name  has  been  communicated  to  me. 

Mr.  £.,  when  on  his  deathbed,  sent  for  Mrs.  FitzGerald  to  come  and  see 
him.  She  visited  him  in  his  chambers  in  the  Albany  and  said  farewell,  he 
being  then  past  hope,  and  his  death  expected  at  any  moment.  He  blessed  her 
and  promised  to  watch  over  her.  Afterwards  his  spirit  was  one  of  the  habitual 
and  most  trusted  conununicants,  and  Mrs.  F.  believed  herself  able  to  feel  sure 
of  his  identity  when  he  came.  After  many  such  messages,  she  alluded  one  day 
to  his  death  in  the  Albany.  ''I  did  not  die  in  the  Albany,"  was  tilted  out 
Shocked  at  what  seemed  the  intrusion  of  some  lying  spirit  in  the  friend's  name, 
Mrs.  F.  solemnly  repeated  the  question,  "You  died  in  the  Albany,  did  you 
not?"  The  answer  was  an  emphatic  No.  This  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  then  Mrs.  F.  was  so  pained  and  bewildered  at  the  breakdown  of  her 
cherished  belief  in  this  spirit's  identity  and  trustworthiness  that  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time  she  sought  no  further  communication.  She  had  no  thoogbt 
of  testing  the  truth  of  the  message,  as  she  considered  that  she  absc^utely  knew 
that  Mr.  £.  had  died  in  his  chambers.  It  was  not  till  some  months  later 
that  a  common  friend  accidentally  mentioned  that  Mr.  £.  had  been  removed 
from  the  Albany  at  his  own  wish,  when  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  be  better  nursed  in  a  private  house. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  F.  did  not  inquire  from  the  communi- 
cating spirit  wA^re  he  had  died.  If  the  address  had  been  given  the  test  would 
have  been  excellent.  No  further  facts,  it  appears,  can  now  be  got  from  Mr. 
£.'s  spirit.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  single  fact ;  but  that  one 
fact  is  a  striking  one,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  Mrs.  FitzGerald^ 
mind. 

869  B.  The  following  case  was  printed  in  the  JaumcU  S.P.R.9  for 
May  1899  (vol.  ix.  pp.  65-8),  having  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Michael 
Petrovo-Solovovo,  of  St.  Petersburg,  now  Hon.  Secretary  for  Russia  to 
the  S.P.R. 

Mr.  Solovovo  writes  : — 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  all  the  evidence 
obtainable  concerning  an  instance  of  an  automatic  message,  which  appeals  at 
first  sight  to  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  *'  unconscious  cerebration." 

The  amount  of  information  unknown  contained  in  the  following  message  is 
certainly  very  slight,  but  still  the  unexpectedness  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
sea  and  not  in  a  river  that  the  soldier  was  drowned  may  be  considered  entitled 
to  some  weight.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case,  however,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  the  circumstance  that  the  mediums  did  not  see  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  This  is  stated  by  both  of  them  as  well  as  by  the  third  person 
present  at  the  sitting.  .  .  . 

Now,  a  message  obtained  under  such  conditions  would  involve  at  the  very 
least  telepathy  in  a  strangely  continuous  form  from  M.  Starck  [to  his  wife 
and  daughter]  ;  and  makes  it  increasingly  possible  that  the  "veridical"  part  of 
the  communication  may  have  sprung  from  a  supernormal  source  too ;  vdiilst 
otherwise  we  might  have  put  it  down  with  more  plausibility  either  to  uncon- 
scious reasoning  or  to  chance  coincidence. 

Most  of  the  "  Skrytnikoff  case  "  as  presented  here  appeared  in  No.  48  of  the 
Rebus  (a  Russian  Spiritistic  paper,  the  editor  oi  which  is  well  known  to  me),  in 
1898.  .  .  . 

Document  I. 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  Lieut.-Col,  Starck- to  Baron  N,  Rausch  von  Trau- 
benberg,    Rebus^  No.  48,  1898,  p.  417. 

On  January  22nd,  1898,  I  made  Z and  J ^  sit  down  at  a  table.    1 

wrote  down  the  alphabet,  placed  upon  it  a  saucer  with  a  pointer  and  their 
hands  upon  it — and  the  writing  began.  Though  a  firm  believer,  from  what  1 
had  read,  in  mediumistic  phenomena,  I  was  still  amazed.  I  bandaged  their 
eyes  with  the  same  result;  the  letters  are  pointed  out  exactly  and  correctly;  the 
mental  contents  are  present.  No  trance.  All  the  writers  are  in  a  perfectly 
normal  state.    They  are  keeping  their  hands  on  the  saucer  with  eyes  blind- 

^  M.  Starck's  daughter  and  wile. 
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lulded ;  1  read  and  write  down.  1  put  down  ({ueiiioM  aloud  or  in  writing,  and 
KW  JUiswen  wbicb  1  da  nut  expect,  and  the  contents  of  whidi  do  not  correspond 
10  citbcr  Z.'s  or  J.'s  mental  ievd.  I  «in  lookinK  upon  it  ift  a  mystitkation— 
bf  whom,  I  do  not  know ;— then  suddenly  wc  get :  "  I  have  ihe  honour  to 
ptBcnt  myicU,  Your  High  Nobility,'— Skry mi kotT."  This  appeared  so  unex- 
pectedly ^uid  had  such  a  meanin);:  that  I  had  to  get  up  frem  [sheet]  emotion 
and  10  «UKpend  the  fitiinK  for  about  live  iHmuics.  SkrytnikolT  w»a  a  loldier 
who  had  lerv-cd  in  my  regiment  hete,  in  Cauca&ia,  and  was  drawncd  in  Pieiu- 
appo  nver  in  June  oi  July  of  last  year  when  I  was  no  more  on  active  service ;  I 
bad  l^nl  about  this  event  by  accident,  and  had  only  once  spoken  about  it  in 
■he  autumn.  We  sit  down  at  the  saucer  again  and  get  -.  "  i  was  drowned  in 
the  tea,  far  away."  1  (eel  perplexed.  From  what  had  been  communicated  to 
KM  at  tfae  time  of  the  occurrence  I  thought  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  rivet 
Then  I  gti :  "  Ooubovik  (the  local  chief  of  district,  (>.  priUav).  Go  to  him." 
In  the  morning  I  go  to  Uoubovik,  and  without  saying  what  the  matter  was, 
1  aak  whether  he  knows  anything  about  SkrytnikolT  who  wat  drowned — and 
receive,  as  I  expected,  a  negarive  answer,  because  in  such  cases  inquests,  &C., 
are  held  by  the  military  aulhoniies  themselves.  During  our  conversation  in 
tbe  office  the  secretary  interferes  ;ind  says  :  "  No,  I  think  ilierc  is  something 
aboni  Slcrytnikoffin  the  papers."  A  search  is  made  in  the  papers  and  ^proch 
vtrttti  found  by  the  bailiff  or  dtstatnik  of  Laiarcvskce  villugc.  uf  no  special 
imporiance,  but  in  which  ihc  sentence  occurred  :  "The  horse  swam  out,  but  he 
[SkiTtniltoffl  MBS  riirried  into  the  sea."  Now  this  is  very  natural :  the  river, 
which  i»  generally  shallow,  but  swift  and  deep  during  high  water,  must  have 
ouned  him  into  the  sea 

Document  11. 

Eitroit/rtim  Lieul.-Col.  Slartl's  UlUrlo  M.  AksiJuif,  daltd  Stpi.  ^th  [17A*], 
t8^     SvUkt^Black  Staptvvinet — Tcktrnomorskaya  youUrHia\     Httus,  No. 

Sib,— My  relative.  Baron  N.  A.  Rausch  von  Traabenbcrg,  has  infonned  me 
ef  your  wish  to  print  the  contents  of  my  letter  to  him  concerning  the  soldier 
SkxTtDtkoff'  who  wa»  drowned,  and  has  asked  me  to  send  you  my  consent. 
Thb  1  do  al  present  with,  of  course,  my  whole  signature  1  and  beg  you — ahould 
it  be  of  mtereit — to  append  tn  my  letter  :  (1)  An  attestation  by  Doubovik,  the 
tlMn  chief  of  the  Sotchi  district  j  1.3)  a  copy  of  the  prods  vtrkal ;  and  <])  the 
anginal  leaf  of  paper  with  the  notca  of  the  sitting.  ...  In  die  original  [account] 
oClltc  sitiing  the  iignaiurc[S.'s)  i«un(imibed  because  I  got  up  from  the  table  la 
|[Rat  excitement  ;  I  was  itnick  by  the  unenpectedness  and  the  reality  of  the 
maiaigr.  though  I  liad  read  almost  everything  on  the  subject  and  felt  quite 
twtv  of  the  posaibility  of  such  phenomena-  The  fullowm^  words  were  obtained 
after  I  had  sat  down  at  the  tabic  a^-ain  ;  my  wile  and  dauyliier  havmg  not  left 
ibe  table  at  alL  I  only  told  them  there  wai  tomeibing  convincing  in  the  mes- 
•ate.  Then  I  was  extremely  asionisbcd  by  the  inforniation  as  to  hit  having 
biwi  drowned  in  the  sea.  whiitt  1  was  quite  mre  this  had  occurred  in  the  river, 
n  the  only  information  I  had  accidentally  had  on  the  subject  from  a  fomter 
orilcague  of  mine  was  to  ihe  eflect  that  SkrytnikoflT was  drowned  in  fieuiappe 
tatXt  hu  chiefr  being  convinced  of  it  till  now.  1  knew  no  details  whatever 
^Hot  .  .  .  Skiytnikuir,  and  only  the  idea  as  to  hi*  having  been  drowned  in  a 

^V  >  A  RMilali  nlBlaty  fotnabu 
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river  could  have  originated  in  my  head  and  among  my  household — and  this 
only  as  a  transitory  long  since  forgotten  impression ;  it  was  once  mentioiied 
in  the  autumn,  and  I  am  not  even  quite  sure  of  it 

The  proch  verbal  gave  me  but  little  that  was  new,  but  the  words  "  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  water  into  the  sea,''  gave  my  thoughts  an  impulse  [in  the 
direction]  that  it  had  actually  been  so,  ue.  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea: 
there  is  not  more  than  half  a  verst  from  the  spot  where  the  river  is  crossed  to 
the  sea,  it  being  a  mountain  stream  and  in  high  water.  Of  course  he  was 
quickly  carried  into  the  sea ;  his  weapon  (a  sabre,  I  think)  being  found  cast 
ashore  on  the  sea  coast,  not  far  from  the  river.  A  year  before  I  had  been  his 
chief,  and  am  sure  he  felt  kindly  towards  me  as  the  other  soldiers  did. 

The  present  message  was,  I  think,  obtained  at  the  third  stance.  The  condi- 
tions were  as  follows :  the  alphabet  written,  not  in  order,  on  a  leaf  of  paper, 
and  a  saucer  with  a  pointer  upon  it ;  my  wife  and  daughter,  with  eyes  blind- 
folded, kept  their  hands  upon  the  saucer,  and  I  wrote  down  the  letters.  .  .  . 

[M.  Starck  further  states  that  his  daughter  is  now  sixteen  and  in  good 
health.]  [Signed]    N.  Starck. 

M.  Starck's  letter  was  followed  in  the  Rebus  by  a  copy  of  the  prods  verbal 
drawn  up  by  Mouhortoff,  a  police  official,  which  states  that  in  the  night  of 
September  7th  {19th)  Peter  Skrytnikoff,  a  soldier  of  the  Vardony  military  post, 
when  crossing  Pzezuappe  river,  was  carried  away  by  the  water  together  with 
the  horse,  which,  however,  escaped  and  was  taken  charge  of  by  soldiers  of  the 
Lazarevskoe  post ;  as  for  S.,  "  he  was  carried  away  by  the  water  into  the  sea," 
and  his  body  never  found,  though  carefully  searched  for. 

The  Rebus  also  gave  a  statement  by  M.  Doubovik  confirmatory  of  M. 
Starck's  account  of  his  visit  to  him  the  day  after  the  sitting  :  prods  verbal  of 
Skrytnikoff's  death  found,  &c 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Solovovo's  questions,  M.  Starck  inforoied  him  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  knew  Skrytnikofif^  having  seen  him  several  times; 
also  that  he  himself  did  not  touch  the  saucer  during  the  comraunicaUon. 
Mme.  and  Mdlle.  Starck  also  sent  Mr.  Solovovo  statements  which  he 
combined  into  one  as  follows : — 

January  za/24,  1899.     SOTCHL 

We  find  M.  Starck's  account  concerning  a  communication  from  the  soldier 
Skrytnikoff  who  was  drowned,  printed  in  RebuSy  No.  48,  1898,  to  be  correct 
During  the  incident  described  our  eyes  were  bandaged  and  we  positively  could 
not  see  the  alphabet. 

re-        JT       (JEANNETTE  SXARCK. 

[Signed]      -J  ZENAiDE  STARCK. 

870  A.  The  following  account  (taken  from  Ihtjaumai  S.P.R.,  voL  ix. 
p.  284)  is  translated  and  abridged  from  the  VessiUo  Spiritista  for  June 
1900,  where  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  "A  Good  Proof  of  Spirit 
Identity." 

Naples,  January  aoth  [1900]. 
On  the  evening  of  January  12th,  1900,  during  the  usual  weekly  sitting,  in 
the  presence  of  Sig.  G.  V.  de  Simone,  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters,  C. 
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Orsini  and  the  present  writer,  a  good  proof  of  identity  which  had  been  asked  for 
was  received  from  the  spirit  of  Arturo  de  Capua.  It  had  been  asked  for  under 
conditions  which  excluded  every  possibility  of  voluntary  or  involuntary,  con- 
scious or  unconscious  suggestion,  as  it  was  impossible  that  what  was  unknown 
and  always  had  been  unknown  to  all  present  should  be  suggested,  and  this 
makes  it  of  more  value  than  a  volunteered  proof,  which  might  have  been 
prepared  beforehand  by  the  medium. 

This  spirit  of  Arturo  has  given  in  many  sittings  many  moral  and  intellectual 
proofs  of  his  personality  which  were  recognised  by  his  mother  and  brother  Avo. 
G.  de  Capua.  The  Neapolitan  verses  which  he  improvised  (and  I  say  impro- 
vised, because  the  suggestion  was  made  at  the  moment),  written  with  extreme 
rapidity  through  the  medium  Signorina  O.  de  S.,  resemble  closely  in  form  and 
matter  those  written  by  him  during  his  life  on  earth. 

Proofs  of  this  sort,  however,  although  perhaps  convincing  to  those  present 
are  of  little  value  to  strangers,  who  want  records  of  &cts  which  exclude  any 
such  hypothesis  as  telepathy  or  self-suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  medium. 
Therefore  on  this  evening  I  asked  the  spirit  of  Arturo  if  he  had  any  precise 
recollections  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  if  he  could  give  me  some  fact,  of  his 
own  choice. 

He  answered  me  by  automatic  writing  thus  :  "  My  dear  Cavalli,  I  have, 
it  is  true,  advanced  ;  but  I  recognise  you,  in  a  state  of  calm  which  I  have 
acquired,  and  which  formerly  I  did  not  possess ;  as  for  my  remembrances, 
know  that  not  only  does  it  give  me  great  fatigue  to  recall  them,  but  it  also 
causes  me  great  pain  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rarely  seek  to  revive 
them." 

Then  I  replied  that  1  did  not  wish  to  cause  him  pain,  and  would  content 
myself  with  asking  him  to  give  the  names  he  remembered  of  his  dearest 
friends. 

None  of  those  present  had  known  Arturo  when  living,  much  less  the  persons 
or  names  of  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  So  this  would  be  a  good 
proof.  The  spirit  willingly  assented.  After  a  short  time  he  wrote  with  his 
accustomed  rapidity  :  "  Emilia,  Paolo,  Elena,  Annina,  and  the  lady  who  gave 
me  the  cigarette,  and  whose  name  I  cannot  recall.  Those  are  the  people  of 
whom  I  was  very  fond,  after  my  intimate  friends,  and  who  are  still  dear  to  me.** 
"  So  far  good,  but  the  best  part  is  still  wanting," — I  observed — "  the  surnames. 
Do  you  remember  them ?"  " Yes."  " Can  you  and  will  you  give  them ? "  "I 
cannot"  '*  At  least  tell  me  if  the  four  names  have  different  surnames."  He 
answered  that  the  two  first  had  different  surnames,  and  the  two  last  the  same. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  expressed  a  desire  to  write  again  and  wrote,  "  I 
add  to  these  Carlo  Ricci,  whom  I  still  love  so  much  ;  do  not  be  so  exacting,  do 
you  understand?"  The  spirit  insisted  that  all  this  was  correct  and  expressed 
anger  when  I  doubted  it 

As  soon  as  I  saw  his  brother,  Guglielmo,  I  showed  him  the  communica- 
tions. They  were  cUl  absolutely  correct^  the  names  given,  and  the  lady  of  the 
cigarette,  but  Carlo  Ricci  struck  him  above  everything  !  ''He  was  Arturo's 
dearest  friend,"  his  brother  told  me. 

Although  older  than  Arturo,  Carlo  Ricci  and  his  father  had  always  had  the 
greatest  consideration  for  him,  and  Arturo  was  devoted  to  them  both  and  pre- 
ferred their  company  to  any  other. 

Arturo's  mother,  whom  I  also  questioned,  confirmed  everything  that  her 
son  Guglielmo  had  said.  .  .  . 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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But  to  return  to  the  communication  given  by  the  spirit  of  Arturo  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  we  can  add  another  valuable  particular.  He  gave  the 
names  of  four  persons,  as  we  have  said  ;  among  these  was  one  Paola  When 
asked  about  him  at  a  following  sitting  he  answered  by  autoniatic  writing: 
"  Paolo  is  the  father  of  the  lovely  Nanninella."  This  was  correct,  and  when 
asked  for  some  further  particulars  of  the  lady  who  gave  him  the  dgarettes— 
amongst  other  things,  whether  there  were  dear  friends  of  the  lad3^s  living  in  the 
same  place  with  her, — ^he  answered :  ^'  The  lady  has  dear  friends  near  her,  and 
they  are  of  my  family."  Both  these  fects  had  been  absolutely  correct  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  But  the  interesting  point  is  this — that  when  asked  to  name 
friends  living  in  the  same  place  as  the  lady,  he  named  his  fomily.  Those  pre- 
sent at  the  sitting,  and  all  who  knew  Arturo's  family,  knew  that  for  some  months 
they  had  changed  their  home.  The  spirit,  however,  apparently  judging  from 
the  past,  did  not  think  of  their  present  changed  habitation,  and  concluded  that 
they  were  still  living  near  the  lady.  V.  Cavalll 

As  witness  of  the  facts  narrated  above,  I  affirm  that  they  are  perfectly 
true.  C.  Orsini. 

Similar  testimonies  are  given  by  Vincenzo  de  Simone  and  Guglielmo  de 
Capua. 

871  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  124-27,  quoted  from 
The  Holy  Truths  by  Hugh  Junor  Browne,  pp.  63-71. 

In  this  [automatic  writing]  we  were  unsuccessful,  until  it  came  to  the  tuni 
of  my  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  to  take  the  pencil  in  hand 
Immediately  on  her  doing  so  her  hand  was  influenced  to  write,  causing  her  to 
be  considerably  alarmed.  She  called  out,  "  Oh,  mamma !  I  am  so  frightened, 
my  hand  is  moving."  We  all  pacified  her  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  taking 
up  the  paper  we  found  her  hand  had  written  on  it  quite  legibly,  though  in 
rather  tremulous  characters,  quite  different  from  her  ordinary  writing,  the 
following  sentence :  "  Helen,  Grace,  Browne,  I  am  come  to  see  you.  Your 
beloved  aunt.  You  will,"  &c,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  writing  was  too  feint 
to  decipher.  The  name  written  above  is  that  of  my  second  daughter,  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age,  who  is  called  after  two  of  her  aunts,  my  sisters ;  one 
of  whom,  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  passed  away  many  years 
ago,  having  died  on  her  passage  home  from  India,  and  whose  spirit  we  after- 
wards ascertained  influenced  the  girl's  hand  to  write  this  message  to  her  little 
niece  and  namesake.  We  had  a  number  of  communications  through  the  same 
source  that  evening  from  different  spirit-friends,  and  since  that  time,  except  on 
two  occasions,  when  she  said  she  felt  no  influence  (a  reason  for  which  after- 
wards was  given),  whenever  my  eldest  girl  sits  down  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  our  spirit-friends,  her  hand  is  almost  imme^tely  influenced 
to  write.  Her  hand  has  written  as  many  as  forty  pages  of  large  notepaper 
within  half-an-hour,  which  in  her  ordinary  handwriting  would  take  her  several 
hours  to  copy. 

My  daughter  is  quite  unaware  of  what  she  is  writing  and  describes  the 
sensation  of  the  influence  as  though  electricity  were  running  down  her  arm 
from  the  shoulder.  This  is  what  is  termed  mechanical  writing  mediomship. 
She  often  writes  far  beyond  her  own  powers  of  comprehension  on  subjects  ^ 
which  she  has  not  the  least  conception,  spelling  words  correctly  which  she  does 
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not  understand,  and  of  which,  when  read  over,  she  inquires  the  meaning — such 
words  as  dairvoyantly,  physically,  &c  At  other  times  she  spells  small  words 
incorrectly  which  in  her  ordinary  writing  she  would  spell  correctly.  She  has 
written  in  French,  of  which  language  she  knows  but  the  rudiments  ;  she  has 
written  in  Chinese  characters,  and  also  in  the  Kaffir  language,  of  neither  of 
which  does  she  understand  a  word.  She  has  written  in  blank  verse,  which, 
though  it  would  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  a  critic,  is  decidedly  beyond  her 
powers  in  this  line,  she  being  more  of  a  romp  than  a  student 

My  daughter  has  frequently  been  influenced  to  write  messages  to  strangers 
from  their  spirit-friends,  giving  them  particulars  about  things  of  which  she 
could  not  possibly  know  an3rthing,  and  signing  correctly  the  names  of  their 
spirit-friends  in  spirit-life  of  whom  she  had  never  before  heard.  Her  mother 
and  I  have  thought  of  a  question  to  put  to  one  of  our  spirit-friends  when  she 
was  not  present,  and  calling  her  into  the  room  have  given  her  a  pencil  and 
paper,  and  she  has  written  a  correct  reply  to  the  question  mentally  asked,  and 
signed  the  name  of  the  spirit-friend  of  whom  we  thought.  She  can  write  either 
looking  away  from  or  on  to  the  p>aper.  A  difference  can  be  seen  in  the  writing 
from  each  of  our  spirit-friends.  If  I  see  even  the  word  "  yes  "  written  through 
her,  I  can  generally  tell  what  spirit  is  influencing  the  medium's  hand.  I  have 
seen  her  write  the  letters  upside  down,  backwards,  left-handed,  and  in  various 
ways  quite  impossible  for  the  child  to  do  herself,  and  sometimes  so  &st  you 
can  hardly  see  her  hand  join  the  letters,  and  at  other  times  slow ;  sometimes 
in  a  very  small  hand,  at  others  in  bold  text-writing. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  written  through  my  daughter's  hand  that  I  was  to 
take  a  bottle  of  a  specific  I  have  for  rheumatism  to  a  Mr.  Reed,  directing  me 
to  inquire  at  a  shop  in  the  next  street  to  where  he  used  to  live  and  I  would  be 
directed  to  where  he  then  resided.  I  had  formerly  given  a  man  of  this  name 
some  of  this  mixture,  which  had  relieved  him  of  the  pain,  but  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  him  for  months,  and  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  removed  from  where 
he  then  lived.  On  calling  at  his  former  residence  I  found  he  had  removed, 
and  on  calling  as  instructed  at  the  shop  indicated  I  was  told  where  Reed  then 
lived.  I  found  him  confined  to  his  bed,  suffering  acutely  from  riieumatism, 
and  gave  him  the  specific 

I  may  mention  another  incident  which  occurred.  One  day  when  out  walk- 
ing with  my  wife  I  met  a  black  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  but  whom 
I  recognised  as  a  Kaffir  from  large  holes  made  in  his  ears  peculiar  to  that  race. 
I  accosted  him  in  his  native  tongue,  at  which  he  seemed  rather  surprised,  and 
I  gave  him  my  address,  telling  him  to  call  on  me.  This  he  did  just  as  we 
were  sitting  down  to  investigate  this  subject.  I  told  the  servant  to  show  him 
into  the  room,  and  on  asking  if  any  of  his  spirit-friends  were  present,  my 
daughter's  hand  wrote  out  several  Kaffir  names,  which  on  my  reading  out  to 
him  he  recognised,  and  which  evidently  caused  him  great  astonishment  On 
asking  if  they  had  any  message  for  him,  a  sentence  was  written  in  the  Kaffir 
language,  some  of  the  words  of  which  were  beyond  my  comprehension.  On 
my  reading  the  message  out  to  the  Kaffir  he  understood  every  word  of  it  except 
ooe.  This  I  pronounced  in  various  ways  to  try  to  make  him  comprehend,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  when  my  daughter's  hand  was  influenced  to  write,  '*  Click 
inth  the  mouth."  This  reminded  me  of  a  peculiar  click  which  frequently  ac- 
Gompanies  the  sounding  of  the  letter  ^'T"  in  the  Kaffir  language,  and  on  my 
pronouncing  this  word  he  understood  the  meaning  of  it  at  once.    I  may  state 
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my  daughter  does  not  know  a  word  of  Kaffir,  having  been  bom  several  years 
after  I  was  last  in  that  country.  I  inquired  who  influenced  her  hand  to  write, 
as  the  art  of  writing  is  generally  unknown  to  Kaffirs,  and  was  informed  my  old 
friend  H.  S.,  whose  native  name  was  "  Nonquambeen,''  had  written  the 
message  at  the  request  of  the  Kaffir's  spirit-friends.  I  may  add  H.  S.  was  a 
well-educated  man,  whose  memory  I  hold  in  regard,  and  who  when  in  this  life 
could  talk  the  Kaffir  language  fairly,  having  been  an  old  settler  in  Natal  I 
explained  to  my  Kaffir  visitor  that  the  Insleseea,  or  souls  of  his  friends,  were 
present,  at  which  he  seemed  rather  terrified.  I  assured  him  there  were 
numbers  of  my  spirit-friends  present  also,  and  that  my  children  frequently 
described  both  the  spirits  of  my  friends  and  of  some  of  his  countrymen  who 
were  in  my  employ,  and  others  whom  I  knew  many  years  ago.  This  only 
seemed  to  increase  his  fear.  I  think  I  have  referred  to  Chinese  having  been 
written  through  my  daughter's  hand  imperfectly,  and  on  my  remarking  that  I 
did  not  think  it  was  like  the  Chinese  characters,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  my 
Anglican  spirit-friends  that  it  was  the  first  time  the  Chinese  spirit  had  in- 
fluenced a  medium  to  ^vrite,  and  that  he  would  improve  by  practice.  On  show- 
ing it  to  a  Chinese  (there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  pages  of  it)  he  cookl  not 
make  out  many  of  the  characters,  but  here  and  there  he  said,  *'  That  means 
sound,"  "  That  means  twenty,'*  and  so  on,  and  remarked,  "  This  like  little 
China  boy's  writing,  not  know  write  good."  • 

One  day,  while  receiving  communications  through  my  daughter's  hand.  I 

observed  written,  *'  Put  down  that  balloon."     I  remarked  to  my  wife,  ''  What 

on  earth  have  they  to  do  with  balloons  in  spirit-life  ? "    She  smiled,  and  told 

me  that  our  daughter  had  in  her  left  hand  one  of  those  pink  india-nibber  toy 

balloons,  which  she,  childlike,  had  been  trying  to  inflate  with  her  breath 

whilst  her  right  hand  was  writing  the  communications.    I  was  sitting  on  the 

medium's  right-hand  side,  and  was  so  interested  in  the  communications  as 

written  that  I  had  not  taken  notice  what  she  was  doing  with  her  left  hand, 

.  ^         on  which  side  my  wife  sat    At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a  query  by  me  on 

I?\       some  deep  theological  matter,  through  my  daughter's  hand  it  was  written, 

m^'si      "How  can  you  expect  an  answer  to  such  a  question    through    a   child's 

-V  Af        organisation?"     I   have  several  reams  of  paper  filled  with  conmiunicatioDS 

^^  received  through  my  daughter's  hand. 

The  incident  of  the  young  child's  writing  is  given  in  the  same  book 
(p.  71),  being  then  of  quite  recent  date.  I  will,  however,  give  here  die 
account,  of  course  much  later,  but  concordant,  and  in  some  points  fuller, 
which  was  given  to  me  at  the  interview  mentioned  in  section  871. 

October  ^rd,  Z89L 
When  our  daughter  Nelly  was  nearly  five  years  old,  she  had  not  learned 
a  single  letter  of  her  alphabet.  She  had  certainly  received  no  instmctioD 
whatever.  One  day  her  elder  sister  was  writing  automatically.  To  please  the 
child,  we  put  a  pencil  in  her  hand.  Presently  we  observed  that  she  had  written 
some  words,  and  on  looking  we  saw  that  the  words  were,  "  I  am  a  mesmeric 
medium.'*  [Words  "  I  am  a "  not  present  in  earlier  account]  She  had  been 
under  our  eyes  all  the  time.  The  words  were  written  in  a  small  angular  lad)''s 
handwriting.  I  then  asked  my  elder  daughter's  "guide,"  the  late  Dr.  Godfrey 
Howitt,  to  explain  this.     Instead  of  the  accustomed  writing,  a  message  came 
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in  the  u-Titiag  of  my  elder  sister,  the  laie  Mrs.  Colonel  Kelso,  to  Ibe  effect : 
{hera  1  ^ve  tbe  correct  wording  as  in  earlier  record]  "  She  will  be  very 
rocdiiimisitc,  but  ii  100  young  10  be  influenced  ;  do  not  )el  her  sit  until  ibe  IS 
older,  or  you  will  injure  her  health."  We  did  not  let  her  write  automatically 
for  foiiM  yean  sfleiw^nJs ;  then  she  did  write  for  some  liitle  time,  and  then 
the  power  left  ber.  Hlch  Junor  Browme. 

ELrzAHKTH  Browne. 

872  A.     From  Pro^etdings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  112-14. 

The  rollowtng  case  came  to  Dr.  Hodgson  from  a  group  of  persons  who 
mar  not  be  »ery  critical,  but  who  are  plainly  sincere.  The  phenomenon 
aJ-eged,  however  sur;>risin),',  involves  but  a  simple  act  of  observation,  and 
tbould  have  t>een  easy  to  noie  and  remember. 

Fi.i;«KiNO.  July  19/*.  1B90. 

Mr.  Richard  HodosOS,— Dear  Sib,— It  affords  me  pleasure  to  respond 
to  yoor  inquiry  concerning  the  item  of  ipirif  n-rttiH^  through  the  hand  of  a 
Ittile  diiU  just  four  years  of  age  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its  letters,  unaided 
and  untaught. 

My  wife  had  a  niece  who  passed  to  fpint'life  twenty  years  ago.  who  was  in 
life  Mionfty  attached  (o  her.  and  whenever  we  come  in  contact  with  a  mcdlum- 
iaoe  penon  she  invariably  makes  Iter  presence  Itnown  to  os.  Myilaughten 
iftevB  years  of  age,  and  another  young  lady  of  the  same  age,  opened  a  school 
fat  snail  children  m  a  little  room  used  for  a  Sunday  School  by  the  Baptist 
society,  where  the  event  took  place.  It  was  approiiching  Easter,  and  to  add  to 
ib«  coming  exercises,  tbe  liitle  girl  was  especially  invited  to  join  ihem  in  le- 
bflWHOg  their  pieces,  as  most  all  the  pupils  were  memherf  of  the  Mission 
SoBday  School.  Tlie  l^rat  morning  of  her  attendance  a  slate  and  pencil  were 
fiveti  ber  to  keep  her  quiet ;  she  scribbled  awhile,  when  it  was  noticed  that  she 
had  written  very  distinctly  the  name  Emma.  As  it  was  known  that  The  child 
bad  nerer  been  in&ide  of  a  school  before,  and  that  she  knew  no  single  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  it  was  a  great  surprise.  The  sbte  belonged  to  some  of  the  pupils, 
hence  was  not  preserved  by  the  young  ladies.  I  rc[,"Tetted  the  loss  of  such  a 
rate  test  of  spirit  control,  and  urged  them,  should  such  a  thing  ever  occor  again, 
to  preMTvc  it.  The  child  attended  the  day  following,  and  instead  of  slate  a 
ksf  Avm  a  tablet  and  lead  pencil  were  (fivcn  her.  After  she  had  amused  her- 
aelf  awhBe  she  returned  the  p.iper,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  number  of  attempts  to 
wrtte  the  name  Emma  had  been  made.  As  she  handed  in  the  papec  she  said, 
"  Noaer."  and  another  sheet  was  given,  with  an  improvement ;  the  third  was 
pTcn,  when  upon  cither  side  was  written  with  bold  running  band,  "  your  auni 
Emma,"  quite  as  large  and  perfect  as  the  above. 

True,  she  was  aunt  to  the  Tittle  one  whose  little  hand  she  was  holding. 
Tlic  pressure  upon  the  paper  of  the  first  two  sheets  was  uneven,  and  it 
requires  close  attention  to  follow  some  portions  of  Ibe  first  attempt,  but  in 
the  U*l  she  seems  to  have  o\'crc:ome  all  diflicuhies  and  accomplished  her  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  a  fact  of  spirit  control. 

Little  Etta  has  passed  on  10  the  higher  life  within  a  year  of  this  event 

It  ti  bir  to  say  her  parents  were  not  Spiriiuallits.  They  look  the  child  and 
gave  ber  paper  and  pencil,  tiut  failed  10  get  satisfactory  results. 

That  Httle  circle  of  innocent  children  singing  their  songs  had  created  an 
atmospbere  of  harmony  favourable  for  that  senUtix-e  little   child  to  receive 
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the  impress  or '  control  of  a  decarnate  spirit.  Those  familiar  with  pheno- 
mena of  this  kind  will  readily  appreciate  the  difference  in  conditions. — ^Yours 
truly,  A.  £.  Hempstead. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  were  present  and  witnessed  the  writing  of  little 
Etta,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  know  that  neither  Etta  nor 
any  other  pupil  present  at  the  time  could  have  written  the  messages  of  their 
own  abilities.  [Signed]  Laura  Hempstead. 

I  am  the  mother  of  little  Etta,  and  know  she  had  not  been  taught  the 
alphabet,  or  how  to  hold  her  pencil.  [Signed]  Mrs.  B.  W.  Terry. 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Hempstead  adds : — 

Newtown,  N.Y.,  Octohtr  i6tk,  1890. 

In  reply  to  your  last  inquiry  I  will  say  Etta's  message  was  written  jost 
before  Easter. 

The  messages  we  still  have,  although  somewhat  difficult  to  read,  as  they 
were  in  pencil,  and  the  uneven  pressure  upon  the  paper  requires  dose  atten- 
tion. We  did  not  ink  it  over,  as  we  wished  to  preserve  its  purity.  Remem- 
ber she  held  the  pencil  between  the  middle  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  as  she  was 
not  taught  the  art  of  holding  her  pendL  I  have  written  in  ink  upon  their 
margins  in  the  order  that  she  wrote  them. 

Will  gladly  loan  them  to  you,  trusting  they  will  be  duly  returned. 

Newtown,  November  X9M.  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — By  a  strange  grouping  of  circumstances  your  letter,  little 
Etta's  mother,  the  young  lady  who  witnessed  the  writing,  all  came  into  our 
home  here  in  Newtown  together,  bringing  the  mail  with  them,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously  directed,  so  I  am  prepared  to  return  your  paper  promptly.  They  all 
read  it,  and  without  hesitation  gave  their  signatures.  In  the  case  of  Miss 
K.,  she  said  she  would  rather  not  have  her  name  mentioned  publicly  on  account 
of  her  connection  with  the  church,  &c.,  which  you  may  readily  understand. 

The  mother  explained  that  the  child  was  left-handed,  and  L.  did  not  remem- 
ber about  the  manner  in  which  she  (Etta)  held  the  pencil.  But  my  daughter  is 
positive,  and  one  not  likely  to  forget  so  novel  a  feature.  Hoping  the  above  will 
suffice,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours  for  humanity,  A.  E.  Hempstead. 

Dr.  Hodgson  adds : — 

Octoheryath,  189a 

Mr.  Hempstead  has  kindly  sent  me  the  writings  by  the  little  girl  Etta  for 
my  inspection.  There  are  three  small  sheets  of  paper  with  several  attempts  at 
writing  on  both  sides  of  each  sheet  There  are  indications  of  "Aunt**  and 
*'  Emma  ^  on  the  first  and  second  sheets  ;  Emma  being  written  tolerably  well 
on  the  second  sheet.    The  enclosed  tracing  is  of  the  last  attempt. 

An  account  (seen  by  me  and  concordant  with  the  above)  had  been  sent 
by  Mr.  Hempstead  to  the  Banner  of  Light  immediately  alter  the  incident, 
and  was  printed  May  4th,  1889.  I  have  seen  the  tracing  of  the  last-written 
phrase,  "  your  aunt  Emma."  It  is  a  free  scrawl,  resembling  the  plancbetre- 
writing  of  an  adult  rather  than  the  first  effort  of  a  child. 
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87S  A.  The  following  exneneflcc  of  Mr.  W,'»  u  quoted  from  Pro- 
nt£mgs  S.P.R.,  Tol.  si.  p.  463  : — 

Oclaitr  »Atk,  1894. 

■  ■  .  The  followiBt:  is  an  ai!caunt  of  an  experience  1  had  last  ApriL 

In  ibe  afternoon,  1  was  riding  eastward  towards  Schenectady.  N.Y.,  on 
ihc  N.Y.C.  and  H.R.  road.  I  intended  to  get  oil  at  Scbencaad)-,  and  take 
a  inkin  froin  there  to  Tio)',  and  at  Troy  get  a  train  on  the  Fiichhurgh  and 
HooMC  Tunnel  Road.  1  asked  the  conductor  whether  I  would  be  able  to 
make  good  connections  at  Schenectady,  also  at  Troy.  He  informed  me  that 
t  wnuJd  at  Schenectady,  but  at  Troy  I  would  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  would 
no«  arrive  in  Troy  umii  five  minutes  after  Uic  departure  of  the  train  on  the 
F.  and  H.  T.  He  told  me  that  I  wotild  not  arrive  in  Troy  until  5.5,  and 
my  train  depaned  at  Just  five  o'clock,  and  that  it  was  the  lost  one  for  the 
wrek.  This  wai  Saturday.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  sutfgest  any  way  for 
Bic  to  get  my  train  or  reach  my  desired  place  of  deslinaiion,  but  he  said  be 
could  nOL  It  seemed  certain  thai  I  must  lay  off  in  Troy  over  Sunday. 
The  conductor  passed  on,  and  1  meditated,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  some 
uaM  1  took  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  thought,  but  did  not  write,  "  Well,  I 
think   1  (halt  not  get  through  to-nifihi,   I  am  very  sorry."     Instantly  the 

pencil  mote,  "  You  will  readi  to-night,"  naming  the  place  I  was  bound 

hir.  I  replied,  by  thought,  "Why,  it's  impossible,  how  can  I? — the  train 
oat  of  Troy  leaves  five  mmutes  befure  my  train  arrives."    The  answer  was, 

"  Yes.  but  you  will  gel  to to-night,"  again  naming  my  place  of  destination. 

Again  I  thought,  "  Pray,  tell  me  how  I  am  to  do  so."    The  answer  was,  "  Ob, 

never  mind  how,  I  tell  you  you  will  arrive  in all  right  to-night."     I  urged 

Ibe  impossibility  of  the  matter,  but  that  was  stoutly  denied.  I  pleaded  for 
■a  caploAition,  but  it  was  written  that  I  needed  none,  and  that  none  would 
ba  given  me.  I  asked  for  irutiuction  and  it  was  written  that  they  had  none 
10  xiT«.  1  iosislcd  on  the  fact  thai  1  could  not  gel  the  train,  but  this  was  not 
coisccdcd. 

On  arriving  at  Schenectady  1  found  my  tnin  for  Troy,  and  as  I  boarded 
tl,  I  Mked  the  trainman  if  we  would  arrive  in  Tioy  in  time  for  me  to  get  a 
train  on  the  Fitchburgh  and  Hoosac  Tunnel  Road.  He  replied,  "  No,"  very 
prompdy,  and  added,  "11  leaves  five  minutes  befure  Kt  arrive."  I  took  my 
seat.  When  the  conductor  came  along  I  tnetl  hard  to  appear  iimoceot.  and 
asked  bim  if  1  would  get  to  Troy  m  time  to  get  a  train  out  on  the  Fitchburgh 
and  Hooaac  Tunnel  Road.     I  said  I  hoped  to,  lor  1  was  very  anxious  to 

Atrntt  at  that  night.     His  reply  vras,  "Wc  do  not  arrive  in  Troy  amil 

five  minntes  after  five,  and  the  train  on  that  road  pulls  out  at  just  five,  and 
it's  ibe  last  traitL"  He  passed  on  picking  up  tickets,  and  I  settled  back  into 
my  seat.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  chance  was  gone,  and  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  what  would  be  written,  so  1  observed  mentally,  "  Well,  you  see  your 
predictMMt  is  wrong,  do  you  not  V  And  then  came  to  me  what  seemed  to 
b«  the  height  of  foolishness,  "Why,  you  will  get  there  all  right,  just  as 
I  lold  yiML'  No  fxpUaaiion  beiiv  vouchsafed.  I  fell  to  planmng  what 
I  woald  do  in  the  city  of  Troy  ov«r  ^undai',  for  I  had  no  hope  of 
gcttioc  Ottl. 

AA«r  a  while  the  condoctor  cane  back  and  took  a  scat  just  behind  nu, 
and  kaaiag  over  toward*  ma  ba  laid,  "So  you  would  very  much  like  to  gat 
thai  tiasn. would  you?"    " Vea, mti"  I  said.    "Well,"  continued  he.  "than 
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is  just  one  way  that  is  possible  for  you  to  do  it,  if  you  are  a  good  mimer  and 
willing  to  take  chances."  Of  course  I  asked  how.  Said  he,  ^  I  don't  advise 
any  one  to  do  it^  but  it  is  possible  to  jump  off  this  train,  for  we  stop  before  we 
reach  the  Troy  Depdt,  and  run  and  jump  on  to  that  train  while  it  is  going  out'' 
And  he  took  a  pencil  and  drew  the  railroads  and  the  dep6t  (a  Union  one) 
about  like  this  [diagram  omitted  here]. 

And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  :  ^^IVe  are  net  Mowed  to  run  into  the 
depdt  until  the  train  for  Saratoga  and  the  one  on  the  Fitchburgh  and  //.  T,  R. 
have  both  pulled  out^  which  they  both  do  at  just  five  o'clock.  We  should 
arrive  at  our  stopping  place  X  at  about  five.  You  could  get  off  there  and  ran 
across  the  Saratoga  track  and  over  to  Z  [a  point  on  the  Fitchburgh  line]  and 
jump  on  to  that  train.    There  is  a  street  from  a  point  near  X  to  Z." 

At  X,  as  our  train  stopped,  I  jumped  from  it  and  ran  to  point  Z  and  caught 
my  train  which  was  passing  at  that  point. 

When  seated  in  the  car  I  gave  the  pencil  one  more  chance,  and  it  was 
written  :  **  I  see  you  are  on  board  all  right ;  don't  you  think  I  knew  what  I  was 
telling  you?" 

I  had  no  further  trouble  in  reaching  the  desired  place  that  night. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  of  the  material  facts  prior  to  thdr 
appearing  as  I  have  stated  them.  I  had  not  consulted  any  time-table  or 
otherwise  learned  as  to  the  times  on  which  these  trains  were  to  arriTe  or 
depart :  and  /  knew  nothing  of  the  train  stopping  outside  the  Troy  DepSt  or  of 
the  possibility  of  getting  from  it  and  running  up  the  street  and  catching  the 
train  I  wished  to  take.  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  such  a  thing  imtil 
the  conductor  laid  the  plan  before  me  just  as  I  have  stated  it  I  was  traveOing 
alone.     I  did  not  know  the  conductor  or  anybody  that  I  saw. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  look  up  or  inform  myself  as  to  trains  at  Troy  for  the 
reason  that  I  expected  to  travel  on  the  West  Shore  Road  instead  of  the  N.Y.C. 
and  H.R.R. ;  but  I  missed  the  train  on  the  West  Shore  Road  and  so  took  the 
N.Y.C.  and  H.R.R.  as  the  best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances.  On 
the  West  Shore  Road  my  journey  would  not  have  been  through  Schenectady 
and  Troy,  but  would  have  been  to  Rotterdam  Junction  on  the  West  Shore 
Road,  and  there  I  would  have  connected  with  a  train  on  the  Fitchbui^gh  and 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Road,  all  very  nicely. 

I  think  this  experience  is  quite  unique.    Perhaps  some  one  can  explain  it 

W. 

N.Y.,  November  %tk,  1894. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  send  you  herewith  a  further  state- 
ment that  you  may  subjoin.     I  think  it  covers  your  inquiry. 


W- 


About  two  years  prior  to  that  I  had  travelled  from  Schenectady  to  Troy, 
and  out  of  Troy  on  F.  and  H.  T.  R. ;  but  at  that  time  the  train  did  not  stop 
outside  of  Troy  Dep6t  I  had  travelled  in  years  previous,  that  is,  from  five 
to  twenty  years  ago,  several  times  on  trains  between  Schenectady  and  Troy, 
but  none  of  them  ever  stopped  outside  of  Troy  Dep6t     I  had  not  been  in 

since  the  trip  of  two  years  before.     Prior  to  that  I  had  been  in  that  place 

perhaps  once  in  two  years,  for  a  day. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  that  no  friend  of  mine  at or  elsewhere  knew 

any  of  these  facts,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.    After  arriving  at 
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I  told  my  friendsy  but  none  of  them  had  known  of  the  matters.    I  feel 


confident  that  no  friend  or  acquaintance  of  mine  knew  I  was  to  travel  from 
Schenectady  to  Troy,  and  that  none  of  them  had  made  or  heard  of  a  connection 
in  that  way.    From  talks  with  them  I  know  they  did  not 

874  A.     From  I^toaedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  432-37. 
The   following   appeared    in   the    Rtligio- Philosophical  Journal   for 
November  ist,  1890: — 

Statement  of  Dr.  Suddick. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  holding  spiritual  stances,  or  circles, 
regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  at  our  home  in  Cuba,  Mo.,  and 
have  gotten  and  are  getting  many  messages,  truthful  and  otherwise,  although 
the  untruthful  ones  are  few  comparatively  and  are  generally  so  from  known 
causes,  such  as  misunderstanding  of  question  asked,  inharmony  in  circle,  &c, 
&c.  Most  remarkable  was  a  *'  Prophecy  and  its  Fulfilment,"  a  hurried  state- 
ment of  which  appeared  in  the  Better  Way  of  October  i8th.  Two  friends  had 
called  in,  namely,  Charles  H.  Cottnam,  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Newman 
and  Jones,  general  merchants,  and  James  £.  Hollow,  jun.,  of  the  firm  of 
Hollow  &  Son,  dealers  in  stoves,  hardware,  and  furniture,  both  doing  business 
at  this  place.  Then  my  wife  and  I  sat  around  a  small  walnut  centre  tablet 
placing  our  hands  on  its  top  surface  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  the  table  began  to  move,  indicating  the  presence  of  our  spirit 
firiends,  or  some  intelligence  with  the  power  to  move  it,  and  answer  questions 
intelligently,  as  we  found  by  asking.  The  lamp  was  sitting  on  a  piano  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  turned  down  so  as  to  make  a  subdued  or  mellow  light,  but 
not  so  low  but  that  we  could  see  what  time  it  was  by  our  watches  as  we  sat  at 
the  table,  or  jot  down  the  communications  as  they  were  spelled  out. 

Mr.  Cottnam  had  a  friend,  Mr.  Chris.  Varis,  a  prominent  hotel-keeper  of 
St.  James,  Phelps  County,  Ma,  and  a  former  resident  of  this  place.  His 
disease  was  a  chronic  affection  oif  the  throat.  Mr.  C.  had  called  on  him  a  few 
days  previous  and  found  him  very  weak  and  sinking  fast.  He  could  take  no 
solid  food,  and  all  the  nourishment  he  got  was  by  painful  swallowing  a  little 
eggnog  or  milk.  His  attendant  physician,  Dr.  Headlee,  of  St.  James,,  told 
Mr.  Cottnam  that  he  thought  Mr.  Varis  could  live  but  a  few  days  at  most, 
and  fi-om  his  appearance  Mr.  Cottnam  was  of  the  same  opinion.  After  many 
other  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  the  table  answering  by  tipping  two 
of  its  feet  two  or  three  inches  off  the  floor,  and  then  striking  it  again,  once 
for  no,  twice  for  don't  know,  and  three  times  for  yes,  Mr.  C.  asked,  ''Do 
you  know  my  friend  Chris.  Varis,  of  St.  James,  Mo.?"  "Yes."  "Is  he 
any  better  than  when  I  was  with  him  last?"  "Na"  "Is  he  worse?" 
"  Yes."  "  WiU  I  have  time  to  get  to  him  before  he  passes  out  if  I  take  the 
next  train?"  "Yes."  "Will  he  live  over  to-morrow?"  "Yes."  "Do  you 
know  when  he  will  pass  out?"  "Yes."  Then  the  table  rocked  hack  and 
forth  slowly,  the  feet  striking  the  floor  forty  times,  making  forty  distinct 
raps,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  as  we  were  expecting  him  to  pass 
out  much  sooner.  We  counted,  and  found  that  the  time  indicated  would  be 
October  8th  ;  so  to  make  sure  we  were  right  we  asked,  "  Will  he  pass  out  on 
October  8th?"  "Yes."  "In  the  forenoon?"  "Yes."  "Will  a  telegram  be 
sent  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  to  that  effect  ?  "    "  Yes." 
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A  night  or  two  after  the  above-described  s^nce  Mr.  Cottnam  sat  at  another 
house  with  different  sitters,  and  received  the  following  confinnation  of  the 
above.  He  says :  "  We  had  been  sitting  only  a  few  minutes  when  the  table 
began  to  move.  I  asked,  '  Is  the  spirit  demonstrating  a  friend  of  mine?' 
*  Yes.*  (Indicated  by  three  distinct  tips  of  the  table.)  *Will  you  spell  your 
name?'  'Yes.'  The  alphabet  was  called  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  letters 
signalled  by  tips  spelled  Ben  Walker.  'Are  you  my  friend,  Ben  Walker, of 
St.  Louis  ? '  '  Yes.'  '  I  was  not  aware  of  your  demise ;  when  did  you  pas 
out?'  Three  distinct  tips.  'Does  that  mean  that  it  has  been  three  days 
since  you  passed  out?'  *Yes.'  'Is  your  body  buried?'  'No.'  'Will  it  be 
buried  to-morrow?'  'Yes.'  'Do  you  know  my  friend  Chris.  Vans?'  'Yes.' 
'  Will  he  pass  out  on  October  8th  ? '    *  Yes.'    *  Are  you  sure  of  this  ? '    '  Yes.' " 

Mr.  Cottnam  was  not  aware  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  rather 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  message  about  him.  The  Globe  Democrat  of  the 
next  day,  however,  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  death,  and  stated  that  the  inter- 
ment was  deferred  until  his  son  arrived  from  a  distant  city. 

The  prediction  about  Mr.  Varis  became  an  open  secret,  and  was  talked  of 
freely  through  the  town  from  the  morning  of  August  30th  until  October  8th, 
when  a  telegram  came  over  the  wires  informing  Mr.  C.  that  Mr.  Varis  died 
that  morning  at  six  o'clock. 

I  append  a  letter  from  Dr.  Headlee,  the  physician  who  attended  Mr.  Vans« 

which  corroborates  the  account  just  given.     I  also  send  the  signatures  of 

twelve  of  our  best  citizens  in  further  confirmation,  and  the  signatures  of  the 

sitters.     Many  more  names  could  be  obtained,  but  I  judge  the  following  to  be 

sufficient  S.  T.  Suddick,  M.D. 

Cuba,  Mo. 

St.  James,  Mo. .  October  xtik,  189a 

Dear  Doctor, — About  a  week  previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Chris.  Varis 
I  was  in  Cuba,  and  a  friend  was  inquiring  about  him.  I  told  him  that  on  the 
evening  before  I  did  not  think  he  would  survive  the  night,  but  on  that 
morning  he  had  rallied  a  little,  that  the  chances  all  were  that  he  would  not 
last  twenty-four  hours.  He  then  told  me  that  he  (Mr.  V.)  would  live  until 
the  eighth  day  of  October,  and  that  he  would  die  on  that  day ;  this  he  did, 
dying  at  6  a.m. 

Mr.  Varis  was  sick  about  seven  or  eight  months,  and  for  the  last  three  was 
expected  to  die  at  any  time. — Respectfully  yours,  S.  H.  Headlee. 

Cuba.  Mo.,  October  xs$k^  189a 
To  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  :— This  is  to  Certify  that  we,  the  under- 
signed citizens  of  Cuba,  Mo.,  did,  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Chris.  Varis,  of 
St  James,  Mo.,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October  i^ 
hear  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  he  would  die  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

We  heard  that  his  death  was  foretold  at  a  stance,  at  the  house  cKf  Dr. 
S.  T.  Suddick,  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  Mo.,  on  the  night  of  August  the  29th, 
or  forty  days  prior  to  that  event. 
S.  T.  Suddick,  M.D. 

I  received  message  for  Cottnam  October  8th,  from  St  James. 

Chas.  C.  Kent, 

Telegraph  Operator  at  Coba. 
J  AS.  £.  Hollow,  Jun.,  one  of  the  circle  of  August  29th. 
LoNGSTREET  SIMPSON,  Clerk  in  Store. 
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I.  P.  Brickey,  Proprietor,  Cuba  Hotel. 

£.  A  Evans,  Real  Estate  Agent 

F.  R.  Hardesty,  Druggist. 

W.  T.  Hunter,  Blacksmith. 

C.  H.  CoTTNAM,  one  of  the  circle  of  August  29th. 

Dr.  V.  L.  Shelp,  Dentist 

Dr.  J.  H.  Martyn,  Physician  and  Surgeon. 

Geo.  Askins,  Hotel  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Louise  Farley  Suddick,  one  of  the  circle  of  August  29th. 

J.  A  RosT,  Shoemaker. 

J.  A.  Caims,  Clerk  in  Store. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Notary  Public. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  and  of  which  the 

original  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hodgson  by  Dr.  Sudjdick,  fixes  the  date  of  the 

stance. 

Cuba,  Mo.,  AMfustu^ikt  1890. 
D.  £.  Perryman,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

Dear  Friend, —  .  .  .  30th.  We  had  a  nice  little  circle  last  night,  in 
our  parlour,  and  good  phenomena,  so  Cair  as  table-tipping  goes.  Myself,  wife, 
and  two  neighbours  composed  the  circle.  There  were  about  a  hundred  ques- 
tions asked,  and  all  were  answered  correctly,  so  far  as  we  know. 

One  gentleman  was  requested  to  go  to  a  sick  friend,  and  was  told  the 
number  of  days  he  would  live,  &c.  &c  S.  T.  Suddick. 

(This  extract  appeared  in  the  Religio-Philosophical  JaumaL)  Dr. 
Suddick  says  that  the  letter  was  returned  to  him  at  his  own  request,  and 
writes : — 

You  will  find  that  the  first  seven  or  eight  lines  were  written  August  29th 
and  the  remainder  of  the  letter  on  the  30th,  or  part  before  and  part  after  the 
sitting. 

Mrs.  Suddick  sends  the  following  account  of  the  sitting : — 

Cuba,  Ma,  Novtmbtr  9/A,  1890. 

Replying  to  your  favour  of  the  5th  inst.,  requesting  my  confirmation  of  the 
"prophecy"  of  which  my  husband  wrote,  I  can  say  that  I  was  one  of  the 
sitters ;  the  s^nce  having  taken  place  at  our  house.  There  were  two  other 
sitters  besides  my  husband  (Dr.  Suddick)  and  self,  namely,  J.  E.  Hollow, 
jun.,  and  C.  H.  Cottnam.  The  message  was  given  in  answer  to  questions 
put  by  Mr.  Cottnam  concerning  his  friend  Mr.  Varis.  He  did  not  call  the 
name  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  sitting,  but  only  spoke  of  him  as  "my 
friend,"  and  I,  for  one,  did  not  know  at  the  time  to  whom  he  referred.  (I  think 
perhaps  the  other  sitters  did.)  I  heard  casually  the  next  day  through  a  neigh- 
bour lady  that  Mr.  Varis,  of  St.  James,  was  expected  to  die  at  any  time,  and 
associating  the  two  incidents,  I  concluded  he  was  the  sick  friend  of  whose 
demise  Mr.  C.  had  been  questioning  the  "  spirits,"  and  on  inquiring  found  that 
I  had  surmised  correctly. 

At  the  sitting  Mr.  Cottnam  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  his  sick 
friend,  among  which  were,  "  Will  he  be  alive  when  I  arrive  there ?"    "Will  he 
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die  to-morrow?"  "  Will  he  die  the  day  after?"  &c  After  reodving  negamt 
answers  to  the  last  two — and  perhaps  the  question  whether  he  would  live  a 
week  was  asked, — I  do  not  distinctly  remember — he  requested  the  contrdfing 
power  to  rap  once  for  every  day  that  his  ftiend  would  yet  live,  and  the  table 
rapped  forty  times :  each  of  the  sitters  counted  the  raps  as  they  were  gi?en 
distinctly  by  the  table  rising  on  one  side  off  the  floor  and  striking'  down  again. 
On  counting  the  forty  days  from  that  date  we  found  that  the  time  of  his  death 
as  prophesied  would  fall  on  the  8th  of  October.  (The  date  of  the  prophecj 
was  August  29th.)  Mr.  C.  asked  if  the  8th  of  October  was  the  day  on  which  he 
would  die,  and  the  table  rapped  three  times,  the  conventional  -signal  for  ^  Yes." 
He  then  asked  if  the  demise  would  take  place  in  daytime  or  at  night  ;  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon,  &c,  and  received  answers  that  it  would  be  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  the  forenoon. 

At  several  other  stances,  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Brickey  and  other  places, 
these  questions  were  again  asked,  and  the  answers  repeated  that  Mr.  Vazis 
would  die  on  the  morning  of  October  8th,  as  at  the  first  sitting.  Of  these  dates 
I  am  perfectly  confident. 

It  may,  and  it  may  not,  be  superfluous  to  add,  that,  unlike  my  husband,  I 
am  not  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  spiritual  origin  of  those  phenomena  whidi 
we  have  from  time  to  time  witnessed,  such  as  movements  of  the  table  by  some 
unknown  power ;  intelligent  answers  to  questions  ;  messages  given  through  the 
alphabet,  &c.,  but  have  been  undecided  whether  to  attribute  them  to  telepathy, 
thought-transference,  or  some  other  unknown  mental  or  magnetic  quality  re- 
siding in  the  sitters  themselves,  or  whether,  as  so  many  believe,  it  is  leaDy 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  disembodied. 

Wishing  your  Society  much  success  in  its  rational  and  most  scientific  way 
of  dealing  with  these  occult  problems, — I  am,  very  truly, 

Louise  F.  Suddick. 

Dr.  Hodgson  has  also  received  letters  from  Mr.  I.  P.  Brickey,  Mr.  E. 
A  Evans,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Rest,  confirming  the  authenticity  of  their  testi- 
mony quoted  above.  Mr.  Brickey  states  that  it  was  at  his  house  that  the 
stance  at  which  the  prophecy  was  confirmed  was  held. 

Mr.  Evans  writes  : — 

Cuba,  Mo.,  November  SfA,  x89a 

Touching  the  matter  cited  in  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  desire  to  say  that  my 
signature  subscribed  to  the  published  statement  of  Dr.  Suddick^  relarive  to  the 
prophesied  death  of  Chris.  Varis,  of  St  James,  Mo.,  is  authentic  Further,  in 
this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  I  never  attended  a  stance,  as  it  is  called,  I 
believe,  in  my  life,  have  no  experience  in  that  line,  and  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge upon  which  to  base  belief  nor  unbelief  of  Spiritualism.  But  I  was  told 
by  parties  that  met  at  Dr.  Suddick's  residence,  some  weeks  before  the  demise 
of  Chris.  Varis,  that  by  raps  with,  or  on  a  table,  I  do  not  know  which,  they 
were  told  that  Varis  would  die  in  forty  days,  or  October  8th,  and  he  did  die  on 
the  date  as  given.  EUGENE  A.  Evans. 

There  remained  an  important  question  to  determine:  whether  Mr. 
Varis  had  known  of  the  prophecy,  making  it  possible  that  it  had  brought 
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sboat  ill  own  fulfilment.      The  following  letlct  and  Btatement  give  the 
retail  of  Dr.  Suddick'i  inquiries  on  this  point : — 

Cuba.  Ho.,  Deamttr  ayd.  iSeo. 

1  received  your  recent  letter  several  days  ago,  but  thought  it  would  perhaps 
be  mora  satis^tory  to  you  and  youi  Society  for  me  to  go  and  lee  Mrs.  Vans, 
iBidow  of  Mr.  Chris.  Varis,  myself.  So  yesterday  (Sunday)  I  boarded  the  noon 
train,  uid  on  arriving  found  Mrs.  Varis  nnd  her  Iwo  daughters,  young  ladies, 
very  inieUigcnt  and  clever  peo|>le.  On  iniradudng  the  subject,  just  a  shade  of 
malion  passed  over  Mrs.  V.'s  face,  and  she  made  haste  to  say,  "  We  ore  not 
Spintualisis,  and  knew  notbinjj  of  the  ptuphecy  until  we  saw  it  in  the  Cra'tujord 
itirrcr.  at  least  two  weeks  after  Mr.  Vans'  death.  I  was  very  much  vexed,  as 
we  believe  nothing  in  such  foolishness.    .    .    ." 

I  expLtined  thai  the  parties  who  had  signed  their  names  to  the  paper  had 
not  intended  it  to  appear  in  the  local  press.  Mrs.  V.  said  she  had  felt  very 
badly  about  having  her  husband's  name  bandied  about  in  that  way  in  a  news- 
papei,  but  when  Mr.  Cottnam  explained  the  matter,  and  Dr.  Headlce  said  he 
knew  of  the  prophecy,  and  that  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October  had  been 
spedfled  as  the  titne  in  which  he  should  die,  a  week  or  more  before  his  death 
occurred,  she  felt  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it,  as  she  could  not  doubt 
Dr.  Headlee. 

"  Mrs.  \'aris,  did  your  husband  know  anything  about  the  prophecy  before 
his  death  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  none  of  us  knew  anything  about  it  until  two  weeks 
■fter  his  death." 

**  Might  not  Dr.  Ifeadlee  have  said  something  to  him  about  it  during  one  of 
hii  viHts,  without  your  knowing  ii?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  she  said,  "'  I  was  always  present  at  tliese  visits,  &nd  know  no 
such  talk  occurred  at  any  of  them-  No,  [  am  positive  Dr.  Helillee  never 
mentioned  it,  and  that  Mr.  V.  never  knew  il." 

I  then  wroie  up  the  little  meraorandinn  enclosed,  and  she  signed  it,  or  rather 
her  daughter  did,  at  her  request,  in  my  presence.     .    .    . 

I  then  went  out  and  found  Dr.  Headlee,  and  he  said  in  answer  to  my 
qnesiioRs  — 

**  No.  I  know  positively  that  Mr.  \.  knew  nothing  of  the  prophecy  ;  no  one 
in  St.  Junri  knew  anything  of  it  but  myself,  and  I  did  not  want  him  to  find  It 

out,"  S.  T.    StTDDICK. 

To  ALL  wticm  rr  uav  CONCekm  .-—This  it  to  certify  that  I  Hn  positive 
thai  my  husband  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  prophecy  of  his  death,  made  u 
a  spiritual  circle  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  S.  T.  Suddick,  in  Cuba,  Mo.,  on 
August  39ih  last.  We  did  not  hear  of  it  for  about  two  weeks  after  his  death. 
Warn  not  Sptntuatlius,  [Signed]  Mas.  A.  Vaku. 

OT8  A.     From  Prtxetdings  S.P.R-,  »oi.  vt.  pp.  35J-55- 
In  an  article  in  I'tyehtuht  S/udttH,  MaKh  1889  (p.  ijt),  the  editor 
(Mr,  Alexander  AksakofT),  writes  :— 

I  am  personally  atquamicd  wuh  the  billowing  case  : — My  (ricnd  and  fellow. 
lent  at  the  Lyceum,  Privy  Cooacihot  (Geheimnstlt)  Baron  Konitaniin  K- 
:,  twenty  years  ago,  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  unda.  Baron 
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Paul  K.,  at  Warschau,  his  will  could  not  be  found,  though  it  was  thoroughly 
searched  for  ;  and  that  it  was  discovered  in  a  secret  drawer  (FacheX  entirely 
in  consequence  of  a  conununication  received  by  Prince  Emile  Wittgenstein, 
in  which  the  place  was  described. 

In  Psychische  Studien  for  December  1889  (pp.  568-69),  M.  Aksakoff 
gives  further  particulars  as  follows  : — 

Since  the  previous  notice  of  this  case,  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Paul 
von  Korf,  a  son  of  Baron  von  Korf,  who  resides  in  the  Port  Strasse,  St  Peters- 
burg.   He  has  given  me  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances  : — 

His  father,  General  Paul  von  Korf,  died  at  Warschau  on  April  ytfa,  1867. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  made  a  will,  but  after  his  death  it  could  not  be  found. 
In  the  month  of  July  1867  his  sister,  the  Baroness  Charlotte  von  Wrangel,  was 
living  with  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  D.  von  Obuchow,  in  the  town  of  Plod 
(pronounced  Plozk),  not  far  from  Warschau.  Her  mother,  the  widow  of 
General  von  Korf^  was  travelling  abroad  ;  and  in  her  mother's  absence  she  was 
entrusted  with  the  opening  of  her  correspondence.  Among  the  letters  dius 
received  and  opened  was  one  from  Prince  Emile  von  Wittgenstein  (also  abroad) 
addressed  to  the  widow  of  General  von  Korf,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  a 
spiritualistic  communication  had  been  received  by  him  in  the  name  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  indicating  the  place  where  his  will  would  be  found.  The 
Baroness  von  Wrangel,  who  knew  how  much  trouble  the  absence  of  this  wiD 
had  given  to  her  elder  brother  [Baron  Joseph  Korf]  who  was  engaged  is  the 
administration  of  the  property,  and  who  was  at  that  time  in  Warschau,  went  at 
once,  with  her  sister-in-law,  to  Warschau,  to  inform  him  of  the  important  con- 
tents of  the  letter  of  Prince  von  Wittgenstein.  Her  brother's  first  words  were 
that  he  had  just  found  the  will ;  and  when  the  letter  of  Prince  von  Wittgenstein 
was  read,  it  was  apparent,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  present,  that  the  place 
indicated  in  the  spiritualistic  communication  where  the  will  would  be  found  was 
precisely  that  in  which  the  Baron  had  at  last  found  it. 

Baron  Paul  von  Korf  promised  me  that  he  would  look  for  this  letter  of  Piince 
von  Wittgenstein's,  which  he  had  in  his  hand  less  than  two  years  ago,  when 
arranging  the  family  papers.  But  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  not  been  able 
again  to  find  it.  He  fears  it  may  have  been  unintentionally  destroyed  with 
useless  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  dated  St  Petersburg,  February  26th,  1890,  M.  Aksakoff  adds 
the  following  particulars,  with  two  letters,  of  which  translations  are  here 
given : — 

I.  Original  letter  from  Baron  Paul  Korf  (son  of  the  Baron  Korf  whose  will 
is  concerned)  to  M.  Aksakoff,  countersigned  by  Baron  Paul's  sister,  Baroness 
Charlotte  Wrangel,  and  testifying  to  the  exactness  of  the  fact  as  stated  in 
Psychische  Studien^  1888,  p.  568. 

Petersburg.  Januaiy  99M.  189a 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  communication,  inserted  in 
Psychische  Studien  (p.  568),  concerning  the  will  of  my  late  father.  The  fects 
are  there  related  with  perfect  accuracy.     I  am  afraid  that  I  burnt  the  letter  of 
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Pnncc  EintJe  Wittgenstein  about  a  j-ear  mgo,  when  I  was  iirranging  Ihe  pap«n 
of  my  late  bther,  which  were  ai  hi*  counliy  seat. — Accept,  Stc, 

(lUkONj  Paul  Kobf. 
I  idd  my  lignature  lo  that  of  cny  brother,  to  conttrm  the  contents  of  his 
letter.  Uarokkss  C.  Wrancel,  nie.  Baroness  Korp. 

II.  Copy  of  a  letter  Intm  Prince  Emile  de  Sayn-Wiligenstein,  published  ta 
the  wotIe,  Sotivrmri  tt  Corrtipimdiinu  du  Prinze  EmiU  .U  Sayn-  IVittgnultin- 
fftrUitrurjr  'Vans,  1889),  vol.  ii.  p.  35;- 

Waksaw,  My  tpM,  1S67. 

Ii  iecnu  an  age,  my  dear  parents,  since  I  have  had  any  news  of  you  ;  my 
moUier'i  last  letter  was  dated  June  ;th.  I  have  occupied  myself  much  with 
5pihtuali*m  of  late,  and  my  mediumistic  faculties  have  developed  iliemselves 
in  an  aitoniahing  way.  I  write  often  with  gteat  facility  in  various  kinds  of 
wriung  ;  1  have  had  diitct  conununi cations  from  the  spirit  which  haunts  Iterle- 
bourg,  a  woman  of  uur  family  who  killed  herself  10:  yean  ago.  I  have,  more- 
over, obtained  a  very  singular  result.  One  of  my  friends,  Lieut-General  Uaron 
(le  Kxui,  deceased  some  months  since,  manifested  himself  to  me  (without  my 
having  thought  of  him  the  least  in  the  world),  to  enjoin  upon  me  to  indicate  10 
hi*  family  the  place  where  his  will  had  been  maliciously  hidden  ;  that  is  10  say, 
in  a  chest  uf  drawers  in  the  house  where  he  died.  I  did  not  know  [hat  the 
(aauly  were  looking  for  this  will,  and  had  not  found  It.  Well,  they  found  it  in 
the  very  pUcc  which  the  spirit  had  indicated  to  me.  It  is  a  docimieni  of  great 
importaace  for  the  management  of  his  property,  and  for  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions which  will  arise  when  his  children  attain  tlieir  majoiity.  Here  are  (acts 
whkj]  can  ttand  criticism.  EutL^B  Wittcknstein. 
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III.  Prince  Emile  Wittgenstein  died  in  1878,  at  Tegcmsee,  in  Bavaria. 

IV.  A*  to  the  date  of  the  letter  of  I'rince  Sayn- Wittgenstein  to  the  widow 
of  Baron  Korf.  Here  is  what  1  have  been  able  10  learn  in  a  last  interview  with 
his  SOB,  lUron  Taiil  Korf.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Dartiness  Charlotte 
Kurf,  with  Daron  Wtangcl  took  place  at  Warsaw,  June  i7ih,  1867.  A  week 
ittet  thai  event  the  Baroness  Wrangel  left,  with  her  sisier.in-Iaw,  Madame 
Obudiow,  for  the  town  of  Plock,  and  her  mother  went  abroad.  At  that  date 
the  will  bad  ooi  been  fouad.  And  since  the  letter  of  Prince  Emile  Wiiigen- 
Man  to  his  parents,  in  which  he  informs  them  of  the  finding  of  the  will  by 
tfaritoal  rommuni cation,  is  dated  July  I7lh,  1K67,  it  follows  that  the  letter  of 
Prince  Emile  Whtgensiein  to  the  widow  of  Daron  Korf,  enclosing  that  com- 
■BOiucation,  and  consequemly  the  communication  itself,  must  have  been  re- 
ceived bclween  June  17th  and  July  t7th,  iSti?. 

V.  As  to  the  place  where  the  will  was  found.  1  asked  RanM  Paul  Korf; 
**  Is  it  a  (act  that  the  will  was  found  *  in  a  thtst  c/  liravtrt'  {ttrmoirii  u  wa> 
predkteit  m  the  •.ommumcation^'  He  answered  :  "That  is  what  both  my 
•Hier  and  1  heard. " 

V'l.  The  elder  son  of  Baron  Korf,  who  busied  himself  at  Wareaw  with 
the  alfiura  ol  the  inhentancc,  was  named  Baton  Joseph  Korf,  and  ha*  since 
died. 

876  B.     From  J^txwUngi  %.l\K,  vol  viii.  pp.  338-43. 

The  foilowiog  case  oT  a  cummnnicalioD  indicating  the  whereabouu 
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of  a  missing  note  of  hand  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hodgson  by  Judge  W.  D. 
Harden,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  who  is  well  known  to  him : — 

345  W.  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York, 
October  y^,  x888. 

Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,— My  dear  Sir, — Thinking  that  you  may  pos- 
sibly be  back  from  your  vacation,  I  send  you  with  this  the  account  of  the 
finding  of  the  note  by  Mrs.  B.  and  the  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Knorr. 

W.  D.  Harden. 

Savannah,  Ga.  ,  September  i6tA,  1888. 

Judge  W.  D  Harden, 

Dear  Friend, — This  morning,  when  I  paid  a  professional  visit  to  Mrs. 
B.'s  sick  son,  she  showed  me  a  rough  draft  of  the  statement  she  intended  to 
send  to  you.    .    .     . 

I  think  I  need  to  add  very  little  to  Mrs.  B.'s  statements.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  modus  operandi  of  the  conununications  with  the  sliding 
rod,  the  rod  and  the  alphabet  board  being  at  B.'s  house,  the  same  you  saw  at 
Miss  Maggie  R.'s.  In  order  to  facilitate  your  description  for  Dr.  H.  I  send 
you  a  paper  model  of  the  rod  and  a  printed  alphabet  (with  other  convenieot 
inscriptions),  that  is  to  be  pasted  near  the  two  (right  and  left)  edges,  leaving 
a  space  between  of  sufficient  width  for  the  points  of  the  rod  to  point  oat  the 
desired  letters. 

I  have  to  remark  that  a  couple  of  days  after  the  death  of  Miss  Nina  B.'s 
fiand  (Mr.  N.  H.)  I  assisted  her  to  get  into  communication  with  him.    We 
succeeded.  Miss  Nina  turning  out  to  be  feebly  mediumistic,  and  many  com- 
munications were  received  from  him. 

This  attracted  Major  B.'s  .attention.  He  tried  then  with  me  (the  major 
was  then  an  agnostic),  and  found,  that  he  also  was  mediumistic,  and  he  got 
communications  from  his  father  and. his  uncle  that  were  so  characteristic  that 
he  became  convinced  of  the  reality  of  spirit  communion.  So  when  the  major 
departed,  last  spring  or  summer,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  spirit  communion  ;  and  therefore  the  very  day  after  his  departure 
we  could  receive  a  few  words  from  him.  Later  on  we  received  many  messages 
from  him. 

I  think  I  was  present  at  the  s^nce  when  he  stated  that  the  note  was 
deposited  somewhere,  but  could  not  tell  where.  It  looks  as  if  at  that  time 
he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  note,  but  continued  hunung 
for  it,  and  at  last  discovered  it. 

L.  Knorr,  Savannah. 

Judge  Harden, — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  state  :  After  my 
honoured  husband  Major  Lucius  B.'s  departure  from  this  life,  I  was  in  distress 
of  mind  that  none  could  understand  but  one  surrounded  by  similar  dream- 
stances.  Of  his  business  transactions  I  knew  but  little.  After  a  week  or 
two  of  stunning  agony,  I  aroused  myself  to  look  into  our  financial  condidon. 
I  was  aware  that  he  had  in  his  keeping  a  note  given  by  Judge  H.  W.  Hopkins 
to  some  several  hundred  which  was  due,  and  I  searched  all  the  nooks  and 
comers  of  his  secretaire,  manuscript,  letters,  memorandum-books,  read  several 
hundred  letters  ;  but  all  for  naught.  For  two  months  I  spent  most  of  the  time 
going  over  and  over,  but  with  the  same  result.  I  finally  asked  him  at  a  stance 
about  the  note. 
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Q.  "  Have  you  deposited  the  note  anywhere?"    A.  "  I  have." 

Q.  "  Where  ?  "    No  answer. 

Finally  I  wrote  to  Judge  H.  (who  had  written  me  about  it) :  "  I  had  as 
well  tell  you  the  note  has  not  been  found.  I  cannot  imagine  where  it  is." 
This  was  on  Friday.  The  following  Sunday,  about  four  o'clock,  my  daughter 
Nina,  who  possesses  some  singular  power,  proposed  we  try  if  we  could  not 
get  a  communication  from  our  loved  ones.  While  she  went  to  get  a  little 
arrangement  (a  rod  that  worked  on  a  board  upon  which  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  were  printed)  I  sat  in  my  room  alone,  thinking,  if  it  were  possible 
for  Major  B.  to  see  the  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  anguish,  and  added  to 
this  the  mind  distressed  by  business  cares,  would  he  not  communicate  with  me 
and  try  to  give  some  consolation  or  assistance. 

But  I  did  not  express  my  thoughts  to  any  one.  Nina  returned,  and  after 
a  little  conversation  we  put  our  hands  on  the  rod  and  it  promptly  spelt 
*'Look  in  my  long  drawer  and  find  Willie."  I  became  excited,  ran  to  the 
bureau  and  pulled  out  the  bottom  drawer,  turned  the  contents  upon  the  floor, 
and  commenced  to  search.  Under  all  the  things  was  a  vest ;  in  its  little 
breast  pocket  was  the  note. 

Major  B.  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  bottom  drawer,  where  only  his 
onder-garments  were  kept,  *'My  long  drawer,"  to  designate  it  from  several 
small  drawers  set  aside  for  his  use.  The  vest  was  the  only  garment,  other 
than  underwear,  in  the  drawer.  The  vest  was  the  one  taken  off  him  when 
be  first  became  ill.  He  was  unconscious  during  the  first  day  of  his  illness. 
The  vest  was  put  in  the  drawer  after  or  during  his  illness  by  my  friend,  I 
think,  who  assisted  in  caring  tor  him  while  sick. 

The  drawer  had  not  been  opened  that  we  knew  of  after  he  left  us  until 
the  note  was  discovered.  Although  I  had  moved  to  another  room,  I  gave 
instructions  that  the  bottom  drawer  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

As  soon  as  the  rod  spelt  '*  Look  in  my  long  drawer  and  find  Willie,"  I  was 
perfectly  electrified  with  the  knowledge  that  Willie  H.'s  note  was  in  that 
drawer,  although  I  never  would  have  thought  of  looking  in  such  a  place  for  a 
valuable  paper. 

Major  B.  and  myself  always  spoke  to  and  of  Judge  H.  as  ''Willie,"  he 
being  a  relation  of  mine  and  a  favourite  of  Major  B.  from  Willie's  childhood. 

I  have  just  read  the  above  to  my  daughter,  and  she  says  she  will  endorse 
the  statement  as  being  correct — I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  £.  F.  B.  B.,  widow  of  the 

late  Major  Ludus  C.  B. 
N.  H.  B. 

Savannah,  Ga.»  Sepitmbtr  x6M»  z888. 

The  two  signatures  have  been  made  in  my  presence,  and  I  corroborate 
many  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  above  report  I  am 
now  requested  by  the  ladies  to  say  that  they  do  not  wish  their  names  to  appear 
in  public  Louis  Knorr,  M.D. 

Savannah,  Octobtr  ojth,  z888. 
Judge  W.  D.  Harden, 

My  dear  Friend, — The  delay  in  answering  yours  of  the  9th  inst.  was 
caused  by  Mrs.  B.,  who  sent  me  her  answer  only  an  hour  ago,  notwithstanding 
my  having  reminded  her  a  dozen  times. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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As  you  see  from  her  statement,  the  exact  date  of  the  memorable  stance 
cannot  be  g^ven  by  her.  But  some  coincidental  occurrences  [mentioned  m 
detail,  show  that  it  was  most  likely]  the  13th  or  the  20th  of  May  last  It  is 
certain  that  it  was  a  Sunday,  as  Mrs.  B.  states,  for  I  remember  that,  when  1 
returned  from  Wilmington  Island  that  Sunday,  Mrs.  K.  told  me  that  Miss 
Nina  B.  had  been  here  and  had  told  her  to  inform  me  that  something  impor- 
tant had  happened  that  afternoon,  and  she  had  pleasant  news  to  communi- 
cate to  me.  I  guessed  at  once  what  it  referred  to ;  for  they  had  all  alkmg 
been  so  anxious  to  get  some  information  about  that  note,  and  I  was  present 
at  the  several  previous  stances,  when  ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to 
get  that  information.    .    .    . 

I  see  Mrs.  B.  does  not  answer  No.  2  of  Dr.  H.'s  questions  (date  of  sitting 
where  question  about  the  note  was  first  asked)  at  all ;  so  I  will  do  so  as  fiir  as 
I  can.  It  was  about  a  week  after  Major  B.'s  demise  that  the  question  was  pot 
in  my  presence,  and  further  at  several  subsequent  stances  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  no  exact  dates  could  be  given,  further  than  that  it  occarred,  say, 
between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  13th  of  May,  on  several  occasions  in  my 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  B.,  Miss  Nina  B.,  and  sometimes  of  die 
youngest  child  (Lettie,  eight  or  nine  years). 

In  answer  to  No.  5  of  Dr.  H.'s  questions  (^  Is  Mrs.  B.  certain  that  neitfaer 
she  nor  her  daughter  put  the  vest  away?")  I  have  to  state  that  I  have  the 
repeated  assurance  of  both  the  ladies  that  they  feel  sure  that  they  did  not  put 
the  vest  away,  nor  that  they  had  the  least  suspicion  that  there  could  have  been 
so  valuable  a  paper  in  that  vest-pockety  or  else  they  would  have  hunted  for  the 
vest  in  that  drawer,  among  others  where  clothing  might  have  been  stowed 
away,  and  thus  should  have  discovered  what  they  hunted  for. 

And  as  to  question  No.  4  ("  Can  any  more  definite  statement  be  obtaioed 
concerning  the  putting  away  of  the  vest  ? ")  I  have  to  state  that  Mrs.  B.  and 
Miss  B.  always  thought  that  their  cousin  (Miss  Mel  Thomas),  who  had  with 
the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion  nursed  the  major  during  his  sickness  and 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  sick  room,  had  put  it  away.  But  on  ques- 
tioning her  she  said  she  had  no  recollection  of  so  trifling  an  occurrence. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  6  ("Who  were  present?")  Mrs.  B.  says,  **  Pos- 
sibly one  of  the  children."  I  have  to  explain  this  answer.  She  ought  to  have 
answered,  "  Possibly  my  youngest  child,  Lettie."  For  of  her  children,  besides 
Miss  Nina,  it  is  only  Lettie  who  has  something  to  do  with  these  stances— she 
being  a  far  stronger  medium  than  Mrs.  B.  or  Miss  B. — but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  feel  the  least  interest  in  the  matter  ;  on  the  contrary,  hates  to  be  called 
away  from  her  dolls,  puts  her  hands  on  the  sliding-rod  with  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling,  and  is  always  very  glad  to  get  ofT,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Miss  Nina  reported  to  me  that  that  Sunday  she  and  her  sister  Lettie  were 
first  holding  communication  with  their  father  and  received  some  pleasant  and 
convincing  messages  from  their  father ;  then  Lettie  would  not  continue  any 
longer.  It  was  then  that  Miss  N.  called  her  mother  to  take  Lettie's  place, 
and  the  result  was  the  getting  of  that  message  in  regard  to  the  note.  So,  you 
see,  it  may  have  been  possible  that  Lettie  had  not  left  the  room  yet  at 
the  time.  Louis  Knorr. 

October  ajtk,  1888. 

Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  questions  I  wiQ 
say  :  i.  Major  B.  died  just  at  sunrise  (Easter  moming)^  first  day  of  April,  188& 
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3.  I  lold  «II  I  know  about  putiing  away  the  vest.  3.  About  three  o'clock, 
Sunday,  the  first  or  sccood  week  in  .May.  Myself  and  daughter  were  the  only 
ones  prexcni  thai  I  remember— possibly  one  of  the  children.  It  happened  just 
as  1  itaicd.  To  me  there  is  but  one  solution. — In  great  haste,  very  respectiiilly. 
[Signed]  E.  F.  B. 

8^  A.  J^ote. — I  think  it  vei;  desirable  thai  as  many  persoiu  as 
pocsiblc  should  provide  a  decisive  test  of  (heir  own  identity,  in  case  tbey 
should  find  themselves  able  10  communicate  Ihrotigh  any  sensitive  after 
their  bodily  death.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  write  down  some  sentence 
embodying  an  idea  or  a  name  which  you  feel  it  piobable  that  you  will 
remember,  if  you  remember  anything,  and  then  to  seal  this  sentence  up 
in  an  cnrclnpc,  without  communicaiing  it  to  any  person  whatever.  Then 
label  the  envelope  "Posthumous  letter,"  and  send  it,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  giving  name  and  address,  to  the  Secretary,  Society  for  Psychical 
RCKarch.  JcHangver  Square.  London,  W.  The  Secretary  will  acknow- 
ledge receipt,  and  store  the  letter  safely,  with  others  of  the  kind.  If. 
then,  the  writer  (it  may  be  many  years  afterwards)  finds  himself  capable 
of  sending  a  message  from  the  other  world,  let  him  mention  this  test 
sentence,  and  try  to  reproduce  it.  The  sealed  envelope  can  then  be 
opened  ;  and  if  the  spint's  message  should  be  foimd  to  coincide  with  the 
wonli  therein  written,  there  will  be  as  good  a  proof  as  we  can  get  that  that 
menage  has  at  any  rate  not  emanated  from  any  living  mind ;  and  bai 
1,  therefore,  from  some  unlimited  source  of  knowledge,  or — which 
n  to  most  penoDS  more  piobable^fiom  the  surviving  mitid  of  the 
il  writer. 
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912  A.  The  following  account  of  Dr.  John  L.  Nevius's  book  od 
Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes  (2nd  Edition.  Fleming  H.  RctcII 
Co.,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto,  1896)  is  taken  from  a  review  by 
Professor  W.  Romaine  Newbold  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  602. 

Dr.  Nevius  was  for  forty  years  a  missionary  in  China.  Early  in  lus 
ministry  he  found  that  demon  possession  is  a  common  occurrence  among  the 
Chinese,  and  although  he  was  able  to  observe  in  person  one  case  only,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  large  amount  of  information  about  the  phenomena  and 
the  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  natives.  This  material  forms  the  basis 
of  his  book. 

A  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  give  a  conception  of  its  general  chancier. 
The  second  case  is  that  of  a  mountaineer,  Kwo  by  name,  who  gives  an  account 
of  his  own  experiences.  He  had  been  arranging  for  the  household  worship  of 
the  Goddess  Wang-Muniang,  when  one  night  he  dreamed  that  the  goddess 
appeared  to  him  and  announced  that  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  his  house. 
This  was  followed  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  by  a  feeling  of  restlessness 
coupled  with  an  irrational  impulse  to  gamble ;  his  mind  became  confused, 
memory  was  impaired.  He  was  then  seized  by  an  epileptiform  attack,  to  wiiidi 
succeeded  mania  with  homicidal  impulses.  The  ''demon"  proclaimed  its 
presence,  demanded  worship.  Upon  compliance  with  its  demands  it  departed 
For  some  months  the  "demon"  reappeared  at  intervals,  promised  to  heal 
disease.  Kwo  notes  that  '*  many  diseases  were  not  under  its  control,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  perfectly  cure  only  such  as  were  inflicted  by  spirits"— a 
significant  remark.  When  the  sufferer  became  a  Christian,  the  "  demon  "  dis- 
appeared, saying  "  This  is  no  place  for  me." 

Case  3  is  narrated  by  a  native  Christian.  He  described  the  patient  as 
"sitting  up,  her  eyes  closed,  with  a  fluttering  motion  of  the  eyelids,  her 
countenance  like  one  weeping  and  the  fingers  of  both  hands  tightly  dendied. 
She  would  allow  no  one  to  straighten  her  closed  fingers.  I  then,  haixlly  expect- 
ing an  answer,  as  the  woman  had  hitherto  been  speechless,  said  to  the  demon : 
'  Have  you  no  fear  of  God?  Why  do  you  come  here  to  afflict  this  woman?' 
To  this  I  received  instantly  the  following  reply  :  '  God  and  Christ  will  not 
interfere.  I  have  been  here  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  I  claim  this  as  mj 
resting-place.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  me.'"  This  patient  was  relieved  I7 
prayer. 

In  several  instances  the  "demon"  claims  identity  with  the  spirit  of 
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■Jeccucil  human  beinn-  Tbu3  id  case  24  a  bride  00  her  wedding  nighi  wtu 
writed  by  what  purpnrted  in  be  the  spirit  of  a  girl  to  whom  her  husband  had 
been  engaged,  and  whn  had  drowned  herself  on  account  of  the  ill-trcalmcnt  of 
her  future  mother-in-law.  In  other  cases  the  "demon"  claims  to  be  one  of  the 
lower  animals — <^.  io  one  which  occurred  In  Japan  (pa^e  105)  it  professed 
itielf  ■  fox. 

The  eatifc  collection  gives  a  most  interesting  glimpse  of  Chinese  spiritism. 
We  find  the  cult  of  spirits  a  recognised  institution.  '*  Physical  phenomena" 
are  alleged  to  be  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  Every  village  has  its  "medium." 
The  ''developing  s&ince"  has  its  counterpart  (page  67).  The  mcdiutn  some- 
innes  goes  into  "quiei  trance,"  and  sometimes  communication  with  the  unseen 
worid  is  effected  by  means  of  an  instrument  essentially  identical  with  plan- 
chetle  (pages  48,  69). 

Evidence  of  this  sort  is  not  without  its  value  as  ijoing  to  show  ihat  spiritism 
is  a  growth  indigenous  to  many  countries,  thai  it  is  a  plausible  interpretation  of 
pheiMmena  which  occur  spontaneously  among  all  races,  and  is  not  merely  a 
mus  of  imposture  based  upon  the  "  Rochester  knockings  "  and  peculiar  to  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur>-.  But  if  one  asks  what  Un  Ncvius  has  done 
rawards  vindicating  the  popular  inKrprciatlon  of  these  phenomena,  the  reply 
canatd  but  be  unfavourable. 

Every  page  bears  witness  to  Ihe  author's  desire  to  be  exact  in  description, 
uobi*i»ed  in  inierpreiaiion,  and  just  in  criticism  ;  it  is  rather  his  misfortune 
than  bis  Cult  that  he  has  fallen  so  far  short  of  the  mark  in  all  three  respects. 
I'ractically  all  his  material  tests  upon  the  evidence  of  native— Chinese  or  Mon- 
golian— uriinesses.  AI!  are  fully  convinced  of  the  diabolical  origin  of  the  pheno- 
meaa,  and  Dr.  Nevius  himself  takes  the  same  view,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
afcttpt  the  accounts  as  literally  true  and  uncoloured  by  preconceptions.  Such 
evidence  can  scarcely  do  more  than  supply  iltusirations  of  facts  already  inde- 
peadeaJjy  established. 

Of  allefed  supernormal  phenomena  the  book  is  almost  barren.  One  case 
of  ft  '  Poltergeist  °  rests  solely  upon  (he  evidence  of  Mongolians,  whom  the 
wjaromary  transmitting  the  account  stigmatises  as  "  so  imbued,  one  and  all, 
*idi  Ibe  sptnl  of  lying  that  I  have  found  it  useless  to  repeat  what  the  most 
TKspcciable  say."  In  a  few  other  cases  it  is  claimed  lhat  the  demoniac  was 
ponenod  of  supernormal  knowledge  and  of  the  gift  of  healing,  but  00  definite 
biiCti  arc  given. 

9SSA.  For  accoitoU  of  the  impoilures  of  Madame  Blavntsky  and 
other  neiaberi  of  the  Tbeosophical  Society,  see  ; — 

(1)  "KqMtl  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Investigate  Phenomena 
coOBCOed  with  the  Tbeoiophical  Society,"  in  Protttdingt  $.P.K.  (vol.  lit. 
pp.  «oi-4ooX  This  Committee  was  appointed  in  1884  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  li  conaiated  of  the  following 
DMmben :  Messrs.  E.  Gumev,  R.  Hodgson,  F.  W,  H.  Mvcr*.  F.  Podmoic, 
PraCesaor  and  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Stack.  The  report  it 
1  by  the  "  Statement  and  O)nctusiont  of  the  Committee  " ;  nest 
I  Dr.  Hodgson'!  "Account  of  Personal  Investigations  in  India,  and 
ion  of  the  authorship  of  the  '  Koot  Hoomi '  letters " ;  numenitis 
nilea  of  the  lettcn  are  given,  together  wiih  a  report  by  the  expert. 
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Mr.  F.  G.  Netherclift,  on  the  character  of  the  handwritings.  An  account 
of  some  other  phenomena — four  cases  of  letters  received  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  four  cases  of  supposed  "  astral "  apparitions — was  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Sidgwick. 

(2)  "The  Defence  of  the  Theosophists,"  by  Dr.  R.  Hodgson,  in 
Proceedings  S.P.R.  (vol.  ix.  pp.  129-159).  This  consists  of  replies  to 
attacks  on  the  above  Report 

(3)  A  Modem  Priestess  of  Isis:  abridged  and  translated  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  of  V.  S.  Solovyoff, 
by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1895).  To 
Mr.  SolovyofTs  narrative  are  added  in  appendices  a  defence  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  by  her  sister,  Madame  Jelihovsky,  and  Mr.  SolovyoflPs  reply  to 
the  latter. 

(4)  Isis  very  much  Unveiled:  being  the  Story  of  the  great  Mahatma 
Hoax,  by  Edmund  Garrett;  reprinted  from  the  IVestminster  Gautk^ 
1895. 

(5)  The  chapter  on  ''Madame  Blavatsky  and  Theosophy,"  in  BCr. 
F.  Podmore*s  Studies  in  Psychical  Research  (Kegan  Paul,  Ttench, 
Triibner  &  Co.,  London,  1897). 

See  also,  for  reviews  of  (3)  and  (4),  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  zi.  pp. 
155-162. 

923  B.  The  following  articles  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.  relate  to 
work  done  by  members  of  the  Society  in  exposing  fraud  in  connectioD 
with  some  alleged  "physical  phenomena"  of  spuitualism,  and  in  showing 
what  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  it. 

"  Results  of  a  Personal  Investigation  into  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Spiritualism,  with  some  critical  remarks  on  the  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  such  Phenomena,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick  ^  (vol.  iv.  p.  45). 

"Accounts  of  some  so-called  'Spiritualistic*  Stances,'*  by  Professor 
H.  Carvill  Lewis  and  others  (vol  iv.  p.  338). 

"  The  Possibilities  of  Mal-observation  and  Lapse  of  Memory  ton  a 
practical  point  of  view,''  by  R.  Hodgson  and  S.  J.  Davey  (vol.  iv.  p.  381). 

The  two  last-named  articles  relate  chiefly  to  the  "  slate-writing  "  per- 
formances of  the  medium  Eglinton,  and  Mr.  Davey's  successful  imitatioo 
of  them  by  conjuring.  Numerous  discussions  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  in  the  /ourna/  S.T.R.  during  1886  and  1887  (vols.  ii.  and  iil). 

"  On  Spirit  Photographs,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick  (vol.  vii.  p.  268). 

"Mr.  Davey's  Imitations  by  Conjuring  of  Phenomena  sometimes 
attributed  to  Spirit  Agency,"  by  R.  Hodgson  (vol.  viii.  p.  253). 

"  Indian  Magic  and  the  Testimony  of  Conjurers,**  by  R,  Hodgson 
(vol.  ix.  p.  354). 

"Resolute  Credulity,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (vol.  xi.  p.  213). 

"  Eusapia  Paladino,"  an  account  by  Professor  Sidgwick  of  sittings  hdd 
with  her  at  Cambridge  in  1895,  ^^  the /ournal  S.P.R.  (vol.  vii.  p.  148). 
^  See  also  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  article  on  '*  Spiritualism  "  in  the  Encyelopetdia  Briiaitmcs. 
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1  nmy  further  refer  my  readers  lo  ihe  following  books ; — 

Studi/i  in  Psyikieal  titstareh,  by  Frank  Podmore  (Kegan  Piul,  Trench, 
Tnibner  &  Co.,  London.  1897). 

Madxm  Spiritualism :  a  History  and  a  Criticism,  by  Frank  Podmore 

ihoen  At  Co.,  London,  1901). 

_^       PrtHmimtry  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Ike  University  of 

J'^msyivaHta  to  iirptstigale  Modern  Spiritualism,  in  nccordaace  with  ihe 

request  of  the  \a.xe  Henry  Seybert  (J.  B.  Lipptneotl  Company,  Philadelphia. 

1887). 

The  Dtaih-Blow  lo  Spiritualism:  being  the  true  story  of  ihe  Fox 
Sistcn,  u  revealed  by  authority  of  Margaret  Fox  Kane  and  Catherine 
Fos  JenckcD,  by  Reuben  Briggs  Da»cnport  (New  York :  J.  W.  Dillingham 
Co.,  iSSSi  also  1S97). 

XtVtJiUions  of  a  Spirit  Medium  i  or  Spiritualistic  Mysteries  Exposed: 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  methods  used  by  fraudulent  mediums.  By 
s  Medium  (St.  Paul.  Minn. ;  Farrinjrton  &  Co.,  i8gi). 

TV  Bottom  Facts  concernin/;  Ike  Sa'ena  of  Spiritualism  derived  from 
eareful  investigations  tcTvering  a  period  of  twenty^  years,  by  John  W. 
Tnicidcll.  With  many  de3cri|itivc  ill usiiat ions  {New  York :  G.  W.  Carle- 
ton  S:  Co. ;  London :  S.  Low  &  Co.,  1S64). 

Confusions  of  a  Medium  (Griffith  &  Farran,  London,  1SS2). 

^rit  Siate-vsriting  and  Kindred  Pkenomena,  fay  William  E.  Robinson 
(NewVork:  Munn  &  C".,  1898;  London:  Sampson  Ix)w.  Marston  &  Co.). 
Thii  contains  a  gooci  account  by  a  prtifessionat  conjurer  of  vonous  method* 
of  producing  slate-wriling  by  trickery. 

Some  Account  of  the  Va-»pir<s  of  Onset,  Past  and  Present  (S-  Wood- 
berry  &  Co..  Roston,  189J). 

Modern  Spiritualism,  by  J.  N .  Maskelyne  (London :  F.  Wame  &  Co.). 

92S  A.  .An  instance  of  a  tup|>osed  lelekinetic  phenomenon  which 
was  probably  to  be  attributed  to  motor  automatism  is  that  mentioned  In 
the  case  of  Mme,  X.  (see  833)  when,  as  she  was  ttanding  on  a  chair, 
"the  chair  wai  violirntly  snatched  from  under  her  feet  and  pushed  to  a 
distance "  by— as  she  belicred — some  "invisible  force."  Some  incidents 
of  a  similar  kind  arc  described  in  Professor  Floumoy's  history  of  Millle. 
Smith  (but  not  rcf<^rrcd  to  in  my  account  of  this  setuitive  in  834-842). 

Raps  arc  mentioned  in  the  ca»c  of  Professor  Rossi-Pagnoni  (864  A) ; 
fn  Ihe  PMliguine  case  (866  A)  raps  and  the  movement  of  a  heavy  un- 
touched uble  are  described ;  and  in  (he  ca«e  of  Mr.  P.  Hodgson  (868  B) 
there  seem  lo  have  been  various  telekinctic  movements  besides  raps.  In 
these  last  two  cases  the  telekinctic  phenomena  were  apparently  connected 
with  a  recent  death,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  better 
evidenced  groups  of  supernormal  phenomena  seemed  to  cluster  about  the 
posnt  of  death,  some  occurring  shortly  before  and  some  shortly  atter  it, 
t  others  more  closely  coincide  with  the  death  itself.  I  quote  here  a 
i  cue  of  an  isolated  movement,  occurring  shortly  before  a  death 
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under  circumstances  which  seem  to  give  it  a  kind  of  coincidental  or  pur- 
posive character.  The  reader  should  compare  with  this  the  account  oC  the 
**  Woodd  knockings  "  to  which  I  have  briefly  referred  in  868  0. 

From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  154.  The  account  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Vaughan,  of  Langleybury  Vicarage,  King's  Langley,  irtio 

writes : — 

August  a5M,  1884. 

Some  three  or  four  years  back,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  parishioner  who 
was  seriously  ill,  one  afternoon  in  the  winter  time  as  it  was  growing  dark.  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  before  since  his  illness  commenced,  and  had  always 
found  him  in  the  same  bedroom.  On  this  occasion  I  had  been  praying  with 
him,  and  his  wife  was  kneeling  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  to  myself.  As  I 
was  saying  the  last  words  of  the  prayer,  we  (the  woman  and  myself)  distinctly 
saw  a  small  table,  which  stood  about  a  yard  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  rise  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground  and  come  down  with  a  violent  thump  upon  the 
floor,  so  loudly  that  the  man,  who  was  lying  with  his  eyes  closed,  started  up  and 
asked,  with  some  terror,  what  had  occasioned  it.  On  examining  the  table,  1 
found  that  a  glass  with  medicine  in  it,  which  stood  upon  the  table  with  several 
other  articles,  had  been  so  shaken  that  some  of  the  contents  were  spilt  Mj 
first  idea  was  that  something  had  been  thrown  down  in  the  room  below,  where 
my  wife,  a  sister  of  the  woman's,  and  an  aged  uncle  were  sitting.  On  gomg 
downstairs  and  inquiring,  I  found  that  this  was  not  so  ;  that  they  had  been  all 
sitting  perfectly  quiet  in  the  room,  and  thought  we  had  thrown  down  somedung 
in  the  bedroom.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house.  The  man  died  about  a 
week  after  this  took  place. 

E.  T.  Vaughan,  Vicar  of  Langleybury. 

Mr.  Vaughan  writes  later : — 

June  v;tA,  1888L 
I  enclose  according  to  your  wish  a  statement  from  Mrs.  Vaughan  of  what 
she  remembers  of  the  curious  incident.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  widow,  though 
she  still  lives  in  this  village,  is  not  capable  oi  writing  down  a  statement  of  what 
she  saw  and  heard  that  evening,  though  she  can  give  a  very  clear  account  of 
the  circumstances  to  any  one  who  examines  her  orally.  The  man's  name  was 
John  Wilson,  a  bricklayer  in  the  employ  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  <hed 
on  December  7th,  1881,  about  a  week  after  the  strange  occurrence.  I  have 
never  since  experienced  any  similar  phenomenon. 

Edward  T.  Vaughan. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  writes  under  the  same  date  as  follows : — 

In  confirmation  of  the  story  of  Wilson's  deathbed,  I  can  say  I  was  sitting  io 
the  room  below  the  sick  man's  with  two  other  people  (his  sister-in-law  and 
uncle),  in  perfect  silence,  as  every  word  read  in  the  room  above  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  us.  Just  as  the  last  words  of  the  prayer  were  being  said,  wet 
were  startled  by  a  loud  and  sudden  noise,  as  if  some  heavy  piece  of  fumitare 
had  fallen  in  the  room  above.  My  first  impression  was  that  the  man  was  taken 
worse,  and  that  his  wife,  moving  hastily  to  him,  had  knocked  over  a  table. 
None  of  us  spoke,  though  we  started  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  expected 
to  hear  some  one  called  ;  but  almost  the  next  minute  I  heard  Mr.  Vaughan 
address  the  man  on  leaving,  and  come  downstairs  with  the  wife.     I  went  to 
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meet  tbetn  with  her  tisier,  and  thtiugh  noihing  moie  was  aaid  by  any  nf  us  than 
"  good-bye,"  1  saw  by  ull  the  facca  that  something  anusual  had  happened.  As 
SOOD  as  wc  were  out  of  the  house  I  mid  10  Mt.  \'3Ut;han,  "  \Vhat  vrai  thai 
noise  Just  as  you  were  rending  ihe  prayers?"  and  he  lold  mc  the  story  you 
have  heard,  and  ii  fonned  the  principal  topic  of  our  long  walk  home,  won- 
dering what  it  was,  and  trying  to  explain  it,  without  in  the  least  coming  to 
any  eondusion  but  greater  wonder.  E.  L.  VaUCHAN. 

This  is  a  brief  and  simple  incident ;  but  it  is  particularlj  hard  to 
expUin  by  ordinary  causes  —  such  as  an  earthquake  01  a  mistdten 
meoKir;. 

926  A.     ScMsuE  Of  Vital  FAcifLrr. 

[he  followmg  scheme  is  not  put  forth  as  expressing  deliberate  con- 
victions, supported  by  adequate  evidence.  Its  speculative  chataaer  has, 
ID  6ict,  excluded  it  from  my  text,  yet  1  hope  that  it  may  not  be  without 
it*  use.  For  many  men  the  dilTicuIty  of  belief  is  not  so  much  in  defect  of 
irtistworthy  evidence  as  in  the  un intelligibility,  the  intohirenct  of  the 
pbenorocna  described,  which  prevents  them  from  being  retained  in  the 
mind  or  assimilated  with  previous  knowledge. 

1  have  myself  felt  the  full  force  of  iliis  objection,  and  I  believe  that 
some  effort  to  meet  it  has  become  absolutely  needful  Undoubtedly  a 
Itcord  of  facta  without  theories  is  tiie  first  essential.  But  the  facts  in- 
dividually are  like  "  stones  that  fall  down  from  Jupiter," — isolated  marvels, 
etcfa  of  Khich  seems  iocredible  until  we  have  made  shift  to  colligate 
ih^Tn  alli 

"  Truth,"  as  we  have  in  this  research  constant  need  to  remember, 
"  emerges  more  readily  from  error  than  from  confusion ;  "  aud  it  is  in  the 
place  of  absolute  confusion— wandeiing  as  we  axt  ptr  im^tritim  iunam,  siti 
Amv  maiignd — that  I  point  to  pathways  which  may  lead  somewhither, 
tboDgh  it  be  with  much  of  enor  by  the  way. 

With  this  apology,  made  once  for  all,  I  enter  upon  a  task  whose  pro- 
roional  and  haurdous  character  no  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than 
m]rsel£ 

Let  OS  begm,  then,  by  taking  the  most  generalised  view  [4)ssible  of  all 
these  pbenemena.  They  appear,  at  any  rate,  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  ItvtDg  human  beings  ;  and  they  are  therefore  in  some  sense  phenomena 
of  /^.  If,  then,  they  are  phenomena  of  life,  the}'  must  be  in  some  way 
ilenvcd  from,  or  must  bear  some  analog}-  to,  the  vita]  pticnomcna,  the 
fiKaltJes  and  functions  with  which  wc  are  familiar  tn  the  exiierience  of 
cvtty  dajr.  Vei  to  say  this  brings  us  little  nearer  to  our  aim.  Spirits 
OMf  have  ruled  Mr.  Mosc*'  mind  and  body  just  as  truly  as  our  own 
oottsciou)  will  rules  our  mmd  and  body.'  Hut  the  results  which  they  pro* 
duced  were  so  different  from  ^uiy  results  which  we  can  produce  thai  it  is 
kvd  to  know  where  to  begin  the  comparison.     Is  there  not  some  middle 
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term,  some  intermediate  series,  with  which  both  these  extreme  series  may 
have  points  of  resemblance  ? 

It  is  here  that  we  ought  to  feel  the  advantage  of  previous  discussions 
on  man's  own  supernormal  faculties, — on  the  powers  of  the  Self  bdow 
the  threshold  of  ordinary  consciousness.  We  have  traced  these  powers  in 
detail;  we  have  noted  the  extension  of  the  normal  spectrum  of  con- 
sciousness beyond  both  red  and  violet  ends,  in  response  to  subliminal 
control.  Perhaps  the  profounder  conception  of  the  Self  thus  gained  may 
help  us  to  bridge  over  that  gulf  between  the  performances  of  the  ordinary 
man  and  those  of  the  so-called  medium  which  heretofore  has  involved  so 
difficult  a  leap.  We  may  find  that  the  spirit's  power  over  the  oi^anism 
which  it  controls  or  "  possesses,'* — while  possibly  going  much  further  than 
any  subliminal  power  in  the  organism  itself,  as  known  to  us, — ^may  yet 
advance  along  similar  lines,  and  receive  explanation  from  h3rpnotic  or 
telepathic  phenomena.  I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  set  side  by  side,  in 
tabular  form,  the  main  heads  of  vital  process  or  faculty  as  exercised  (i) 
under  normal  or  supraliminal  control ;  (2)  under  subliminal  and  telepathic 
control ;  (3)  under  what  is  claimed  as  disembodied  or  spiritual  control 

In  arranging  this  scheme  my  first  object  is  to  bring  all  such  phenomena 
as  we  actually  have  before  us  into  intelligible  connection  ;  introdudng  by 
the  way  a  few  of  the  explanations  given  to  Mr.  Moses  by  his  guides. 
Those  explanations,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  slight  and  vague, 
and  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  is,  of  course,  m^y 
nascent  and  fragmentary.  My  scheme,  therefore,  cannot  aim  at  complete 
logical  arrangement.  It  must  involve  both  repetitions  and  lacunae: 
nor  can  it  be  such  as  the  physiologist  would  care  to  sanction.  But  it 
will,  at  least,  be  a  first  attempt  at  a  connected  schedule  or  rational  index 
of  phenomena  apparently  so  disparate  that  the  very  possibility  of  their 
interdependence  is  even  now  constantly  denied. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  VITAL   FACULTY. 

I. 

First  Series  : — Phenomena  Supraliminally  Controlled,  or 

Occurring  in  Ordinary  Life. 

1.  Supraliminal    or    empirical    consciousness;    aware    only   of  the 

material  world  through  sensory  impressions. 

2.  Physical  nutrition,  including  respiration. 

(a)  Physiological  and  pathological  processes  and  products. 

3.  Physical  expenditure ;  action  on  material  and  etherial  environment 

(a)  Mechanical  work  done  at  the  expense  of  food  assimilated. 
(d)  Production  of  heat,  odour,  sound,  chemical  changes,  as  the 

result  of  protoplasmic  metabolism. 
(c)  Production  of  etherial  disturbances ;  as  emission  of  light 

and  generation  of  electrical  energy. 
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.  Action  on  the  inumation  of  life  on  the  planet 

(«)  Reproduction,  as  physiological  division. 
.  Mental  nutrition  ;  sensory  receptivity. 

(a)  Ordinary  sense- perception. 

(*)  Memory. 
.  Hentat  expenditure  ;  response  to  stimulf, 

(a)  Intra-cerebrai  response  ;  ideation. 

(*)  Emotion;  will;  voluntary  innervation. 
.  Mo<]ifications  of  supraliminal  personality. 

(d)  Birth;  as  physiological  individuation. 

(i)  Sleep;  nith  dreams,  as  oscillations  of  the  conscious  threshold. 

(c)  Metamorphoses ;  as  of  insects  and  amphibians ;  and  poly- 
morphism, as  of  hydroioB ;  multiplex  personality. 

(^  Death ;  at  physiologicol  dissolution. 


II. 

SscoNO  Series: — Phknomewa  Subumimallv  ComROLUiD. 
.  Suhliminol  consciousness ;  obscurely  aware  of  the  transcendental 


I 

^■^        world,  through  telepathic  and  teltesthetic  impressions. 
^^^  Physical  nutrition  modified  by  subliminal  control. 

(d)  Suggestion,  self-suggesiiun,  |isycbo-thera|)eutics. 

(6)  Stigmatisacion. 

(^  Pbytictl  expenditure  modified  by  subiiminal  control, 
(a)  Mechanical  work  modified  ly  psychical  integration  or  dis- 
integration i  hysleria- 
I  (i)  Production  of  heat,  and  other  specific  effects  upon  matter, 

tiibliminally  modilied 
({)  Emission  of   light,   and    generation   of   electrical    energy 
modified. 
4.  Action  on  the  incarnation  of  life  on  the  planet. 

(it}  Prenatal    luggeetion     through    intermediate    organism    of 
parent. 
Mental  nutntiun  (sensory  and  sui>crKnEory  receptivity)  subliminally 
controlled. 

(a)  Hypertestheaia  ;  anwsthesia  ;  analgesia. 
(i)  Hypcrmncsia,  manifested  in  dtrams  or  automatisms. 
{()  Telepathy ;  veiidical  halluciDaiions ;  sensory  automatism. 
{J)  Telncsthcsia  or  clairvoyance ;  perception  of  distant  scenes  ; 
rctrocognition ;  prccogniiioD. 
.  Mental  expenditure ;  response  to  stimuli  modified  by  subliminal 
control. 

(a)  Subliminal  ideation  i  the  inspirations  of  genius. 
(fi)  Motor  automalisra  i  concurrent  consdousoets  ;  hypcrbouiia. 
(c)  I^xiradition  of  witl'power  beyond  the  orguuim ;  telergy ; 
Mlf-projfctioti. 
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7.  Modifications  of  subliminal  personality. 
(a)  Birth  ;  as  spiritual  individuation. 

(^)  Sleep  and  trance;  self-suggested  or  tdepathicaliy  suggested; 
with  clairvoyant  visions. 

(c)  Ecstasy. 

(d)  Death  ;  as  irrevocable  self-projection  of  the  spirit. 

III. 
Third  Series  : — Phenomena  claimed  as  Spiritually  Controlled. 

1.  Subliminal    consciousness,    discerning    and    influenced    by   dis- 

embodied spirits  in  a  spiritual  world,  who  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing objective  phenomena. 

2.  Physical  nutrition  modified  by  spirit-control. 

(a)  Spirit-suggestion ;  psycho-therapeutics. 
(d)  Stigmatisation. 

(c)  Novel  and  purposive  metastasis  of  secretion. 

3.  Physical  expenditure  modified  by  spirit-control. 

(a)  Mechanical  efficiency  increased  and  fulcrum  displaced. 

(d)  Control  over  individual  material  molecules ;   resulting  id 

abrogation  of  ordinary  thermal  laws,  and  in  aggregntioa 
and  disaggregation  of  matter. 

(c)  Control  over  etherial  manifestations ;  with  possible  effecti  in 

the  domains  of  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  and  cohesioD. 

4.  Action  on  the  incarnation  of  life  on  the  planet. 

{a)  Pre-conceptual  suggestion  or  self-suggestion. 
(^)  Ectoplasy  or  Materialisation  ;  temporary  extradition  or  con- 
centration of  vital  energy. 

5.  Mental  nutrition  modified  by  spirit-control. 

(a)  Ordinary  sensory  perception  spiritually  controlled. 

(d)  Memory  controlled ;  retrocognition  spiritually  given. 

{c)  Sensory  automatism  spiritually  controlled ;  phantasms  of  the 
dead,  &c. 

(d)  Telsesthesia  developed  into  perception  of  spiritual  environ- 
ment; precognition. 

6.  Response  to  stimuli  spiritually  controlled. 

(a)  Ideation  inspired  by  spirits. 

(d)  Motor  automatism  spiritually  controlled ;  possession. 

(c)  Extension  of  will-power  into  the  spiritual  world ;  prayer. 

7.  Modifications  of  personality  from  spiritual  standpoint. 

(a)  Birth  ;  as  descent  into  generation. 

(^)  Sleep  and  trance  induced,  and  visions  inspired,  by  spirits. 

(c)  Precursory  emergence  into  completer  personality ;  ecstasy 
with  perception  of  spiritual  world. 

(d)  Death  ;  as  birth  into  completer  personality. 
{e)  Vital  faculty  fully  exercised  in  spiritual  world. 
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P»ST  Series;  —  Phenomena  Sitpraliminally  CntrrROLLED,  or 
OccukRiNo  IN  Ordinarv  Life. 


ta  {1)  Sufraliminai  or  Emfiri{al  Comiiousness  ;  aware  only  of  Ike  Male- 
riai  World  through  Sentory  Impnssioru. — Beginning  with  the  terics  of 
manifesUtions  of  supraliniinai  or  "normal"  facully — Dormal  merely  in 
the  sense  (hit  it  is  more  habitually  observed  than  the  subliminal — I  must 
needi  make  my  first  heading  limply  Consciousness.  We  must  assume 
this  startiDg-poini  from  which  to  work,  and  we  must  briefly  point  out  the 
Umits  within  which  this  supraliminal  cr>nscinusness  is  circumscribed-  It 
b,  BS  I  hold,  largely  an  outcome  oi  the  struggle  for  existence ;  a  fraction 
of  the  potential  consciousness  of  each  individual  life,  selected  and  developed 
by  plinoury  evolution  and  earthly  needs.  I  am  conscious  of  some  of 
my  points  of  relation  to  this  material  world,  because  without  such  aware- 
nets  my  ancestors  could  never  have  subsisted  here.  I  am  unconscious 
of  my  profoundcr,  my  cosmic  relations,  if  such  there  be,  because  while  my 
mnccslon  were  struggling  upwards  from  the  brute  such  knowledge  would 
bate  been  to  them  a  bewilderment  rather  than  a  help.  Nay,  even  the 
spectrum  of  ordinary  consciousness,  as  I  have  termed  it,  extending  from 
where  it  fades  at  the  red  end  into  unconscious  ot^anic  processes  to  where 
ft  ^es  at  the  violet  end  among  psychical  hints  and  indications  which 
•e  can  no  longer  follow, — even  that  habitual  range  of  perception  is  in- 
tespencd  with  many  dark  belts  and  lines.  For  that  range  of  perception 
baa  been  contrived  by  Nature,  so  to  say,  on  no  scientific  principle,  but 
merely  to  as  to  give,  at  the  least  physiological  expense,  a  rough  notion  of 
tome  superficial  features  of  a  molar  world.  We  gradually  learn,  indeed, 
by  reason  and  calculation,  that  this  apparently  molar  world  consists  (for 
our  intelligence)  of  at  least  two  interpenetrating  environments,  molecular 
and  etherial ;  but  to  the  supraliminal  consciousness  all  that  hes  beyond 
the  range  of  eye  and  ear  is  matter  of  inference  and  artifice,  not  of  direct 
apprehension. 

(j)  Pktsical  NtJTRrnoM,  Iwci.uding  Respiration. 

(a)  Pkytiological  omJ  Palhologieal  Procttus  ami  ProJuett.  ~\n  an  en- 
viroament  thus  conceived  we  have  to  build  up  and  to  expand  the  energies 
of  body  and  mind,  apparently  inseparably  united  to  ftjrm  a  personality 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  suppose  to  be  of  more  than  earthly 
■cope  The  nutrition  of  the  body  is  the  first  necessity,  but  most  of  the 
necfaanttm  of  this  nutntioa  lies  now  beneath  the  conscious  threshold — 
beyond  the  red  end  of  our  imaginary  spectrum.  Even  upon  the  body 
nth  which  it  popularly  identihes  itself  the  supralimmal  consclousnen 
guea  as  a  mere  outsider.  Wc  can  do  no  more  than  register  our  own 
Mfiosynciaiiea,  and  employ  observed  tendencies  of  our  inward  mechanism 
to  repair  ita  own  aberrations.  ^Ve  become  familiar  with  certain  proocstet 
and  nactiona,  physiological  ami  pathological ;  but  why  the  elements  of 
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our  body  are  thus  associated  and  dissociated  we  know  not ;  nor  can  we 
(speaking  broadly)  produce  any  reaction  by  means  other  than  those 
which  the  organism  itself  habitually  employs. 

(3)  Physical  Expenditure;  Action  on  Material  and 

Etherial  Environment. 

{a)  Mechanical  Work  Done  at  the  Expense  of  Food  Assimilated, — Our 
body,  thus  built  up  by  nutrition  (including  respiration)  from  its  origixud 
germ,  has  acquired  energy  which  it  can  expend  on  its  environment,  both 
molecular  and  etherial ;  as  well  as  exerting  an  obscurer  form  of  action,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later,  on  the  world  of  life  to  which  the  germ  belongs 
The  most  fully  conscious  and  purposive  form  which  the  body^s  energy 
takes  is  that  of  mechanical  work  upon  molar  masses.  Here  we  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  compute  its  work  like  an  artificial  engine's ;  noting  that  the 
relation  between  food  absorbed  and  work  done  is  never  such  as  to  threaten 
disturbance  of  the  general  law  of  Conservation  of  Energy. 

{b)  Production  of  Heat^  Odour^  Sounds  Chemical  Changes^  as  the  Result 
of  Frotoplasmic  Metabolism. — The  animal  body  exerts  various  effects,  other 
than  mechanical,  upon  different  kinds  of  living  and  lifeless  matter.  It 
generates  and  imparts  heat  both  by  conduction  and  by  radiation;  it 
propagates  sound-waves  and  odours  which  specifically  affect  certain 
prepared  surfaces ;  it  may  generate  electric  charges  and  electric  cuxients; 
both  in  its  higher  and  lower  forms  it  effects,  without  as  well  as  within  its 
own  periphery,  certain  chemical  associations  and  dissociations  whose  rasgie 
is  unknown: 

(c)  Production  of  Etherial  Disturbances ;  as  Emission  of  Ughi  and 
Generation  of  Electrical  Energy, — One  of  these  specific  effects,  exerted 
not  on  the  molecular  but  on  the  etherial  world — the  production  of  l^kt— 
is  important  enough,  in  view  of  what  is  to  follow,  to  be  placed  under  a 
heading  by  itself.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  defer  dealing  wi4 
this  topic  until  a  later  stage  in  our  discussion.  The  development  of 
electro-mo.tive  force  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  for  instance,  in  some 
species  of  fishes,  is  a  rare  phenomenon  ;  but  electrical  manifestations  of 
a  feeble  kind  occur  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  all  animals,  and  even  in 
the  tissues  of  some  plants. 

(4)  Action  on  the  Incarnation  of  Life  on  the  Planet. 

(a)  Reproduction  as  Physiological  Division* — ^The  living  organism  has 
one  further  power ; — of  all  its  powers  at  once  the  most  complex  and  the 
most  subliminal.  It  can  influence  by  reproduction  the  incamadon  of  life 
upon  this  planet  From  the  supraliminal  standpoint  we  can  speak  of  re- 
production only  as  of  an  elaborate  process  of  physiological  division.  But 
the  distinction  between  supraliminal  and  sut^liminal  knowledge  and  pur- 
pose,— where  the  subliminal  purpose  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  no 
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merely  indiyidual  aim, — has  here  been  guessed  by  philosophers  in  the 
illusion  which  Nature,  for  her  own  ends,  throws  around  her  children ; — 
leading  them  by  roads  which  they  blindly  follow  towards  an  end  which, 
for  aught  she  cares,  they  may  even  desire  to  shun. 

(5)  Mental  Nutrition;  Sensory  Receptivity. 

(a)  Ordinary  Sense  Perception. — From  the  nutrition  and  expenditure 
of  the  bodily  organism  let  us  turn  to  the  nutrition  and  expenditure  of  the 
mindy  which,  however  inseparable  its  connection  with  the  body  may  be 
deemed, — even  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  concatenation  of  *'  highest- level 
brain-centres  " — must  yet,  for  clearness'  sake,  be  treated  separately  in  any 
scheme  of  vital  function.  The  nourishment  of  the  mind  (or  highest-level 
centres)  is  through  sensory  impressions,  which  reach  it  from  without  through 
definite  channels  so  soon  as  they  attain  a  definite  intensity. 

(b)  Memory, — The  residual  changes  which  these  impressions  leave 
constitute  the  physical  basis  of  memory;  and  supraliminal  memory 
normally  contains  the  residue  only  of  supraliminal  impressions. 

(6)  Mental  Expenditure;  Response  to  Stimuli. 

(a)  Intra-cerebral  Response ;  Ideation, — To  these  stimuli,  freshly 
impinging,  or  become  in  a  sense  fixed  and  inherent,  we  find  the  mind 
or  highest  centres  reacting,  first  in  ideation,  or  intra-cerebral  re- 
adjustments. 

{p)  Emotion;  Will;  Voluntary  Innervation. — Next  we  find  them 
reacting  in  emotion  and  in  will, — or  motor  innervation,  which  energises 
beyond  the  brain,  and  gives  orders  to  voluntary  muscles, — ^to  eyes  and 
tongue  and  hands  and  limbs, — which  express  the  intelligent  personality 
within.  These  orders  are  supraliminally  conceived  in  molar  terms,  but 
they  receive  a  molecular  obedience.  We  say  to  the  hand.  Write !  But 
the  answer  is  not  a  mere  puppet-like  movement  of  such  molar  mechanism 
as  we  could  ourselves  conceive,  but — like  the  inward  ideation  itself — 
depends  upon  a  rearrangement  of  molecules  such  as  no  science  can  at 
present  trace  or  explain. 

(7)  Modifications  of  Supraliminal  Personality. 

(a)  Birth;  as  Physiological  IndividucUion, — And,  finally,  both  body 
and  mind  may  pass  through  we  know  not  how  many  phases  without  losing 
what  we  regard  as  the  identity  of  either.  Birth  in  this  scheme  we  must 
regard  as  physiological  individuation,  obliging  the  new  animal  to  seek 
food  for  itself,  and  thus  compelling,  in  higher  animals,  a  rhythmically 
recurring  increase  of  alertness  which  we  term  the  waking  state. 

{b)  Sleep ;  with  Dreams^  as  Oscillations  of  the  Conscious  Threshold, — 
Sut  an  abeyance  in  sleep  of  the  supraliminal  control  perpetually  recurs, 
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and  is  needful  to  the  organism's  preservation. .  And  in  the  temponiy 
obliteration  of  the  conscious  threshold  thus  induced,  the  fragmentary 
ideation  immediately  below  the  waking  level  makes  itself  manifest  in 
dream  (and  the  subliminal  control  becomes  dominant  in  various  ways  and 
in  varying  degrees). 

(c)  Metamorphoses^  as  of  Insects  and  Amphibia^  and  Polymorphism^  as 
of  Hydrozoa :  Multiplex  Personality, — Even  profounder  changes  occur  in 
animal  metamorphoses,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  brings  to  the 
surface  at  different  stages  of  life  different  selections  from  the  potential 
syntheses  of  faculty  included  in  the  original  germ, — those,  namely,  iriiidi 
are  adapted  to  the  environment  in  which  the  particular  stage  is  passed. 
In  the  higher  animals  the  variations  that  occur  as  the  infiaint  progresses 
through  youth  to  maturity  are  much  less  marked  and  more  gradu^  In 
some  few  abnormal  men,  however,  cerebral  rearrangements  may  som^ 
times  bring  about  sudden  and  complete  changes  in  the  superficial 
character  and  memory.  These  differ  from  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
lower  animals  in  having,  as  a  rule,  no  relation  to  different  stages  of  life, 
and  remind  us  rather  of  the  polymorphism  of  a  colonial  Hydrozoon,  in 
which  the  different  attributes  and  characteristics  of  a  single  complete 
organism  are  distributed  among  the  various  individuals  of  the  colony. 
The  man  with  a  multiplex  personality  is  like  a  single  individual  of  siidi 
a  colony,  in  that  only  certain  elements  of  his  ordinary  self  are  manifest 
at  once,  the  rest  being  for  the  time  submerged. 

{d)  Death;  as  Physiological  Dissolution. — And  ultimately  the  indi- 
vidual organism  loses  the  power  of  self-adaptation  to  its  environmeot; 
physiological  dissolution  ensues;  and  from  the  supraliminal  standpoint 
we  discern  no  energy  which  is  not  dispersed  in  lower  forms  at  death. 

Of  thus  much,  then,  and  of  thus  much  only  of  ourselves,  the  struggle 
for  earthly  existence  has  compelled  us  to  be  aware.  It  is  an  empirical 
or  superficial  cognisance;  and  here,  as  truly  as  anywhere  in  nature,  ''all 
that  we  know  is  phenomenal  of  the  unknown." 

II.  Second  Series  : — Phenomena  Subliminally  Controlled. 

(i)  Subliminal  Consciousness;  obscurely  aware  of  the  Transcendental 
Worlds  through  Telepathic  and  Telcesthetic  Impressions. — Let  us  turn  now 
to  our  second  scheme;  that  which  is  to  represent  for  us  vital  function 
under  the  nascent  control  of  a  subliminal  consciousness,  and  amid  the 
dimly-guessed  operations  of  a  transcendental  world.  The  subliminal 
faculties  whose  existence  I  infer  from  our  evidence  will  be  traced  in  detail 
as  we  proceed.  Here  at  the  beginning  I  must  merely  explain  on  what 
principle  I  have  assigned  to  some  of  these  faculties  and  not  to  others 
a  source  in  the  subliminal  self,  or  in  telepathic  action  from  other  embodied 
minds,  rather  than  in  any  extra-terrene  or  spiritual  intervention.  This 
distinction  is  often  obscure ;  but  I  have  here  drawn  the  line  so  as  to  avdd 
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unduljr  favouring  my  o»'n  argument.  1  am  cndeavguiing  to  show  that 
eerutin  subliminal  [iroccsses  «hich  I  h'.ild  to  be  going  on  in  each  of  u>  do 
(brm  a  teal  intermediate  class  between  the  piocesits  of  normal  life  and 
those  attributed  to  spiris-tonttot.  1  have,  theicforc,  here  left  to  the 
account  of  spirit-control  all  that  can  be  at  all  plausibly  claimed  for  it ;  * 
believing  that  the  remaining  phenomena,  those  which  seem  almost  indis- 
patably  referable  to  a  source  within  ourselves,  will  be  enough  to  cany  US 
half-way  across  the  apparently  impassable  gulf  which  separaieii  Mr.  Moses' 
and  similar  experiences  from  the  experiences  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 

For  these  phenomena  will  not  only  in  themselves  show  great  accessions 
of  power,  but  also  will  give  plain  indication  of  still  more  marked  develop- 
ment to  come.  We  shall  not  only  sec  the  spectrum  of  supraliminal 
coiuciotuaess  largely  extended  in  both  directions,  but  shall  also  reehse 
that  this  extension  implies  a  new  environment —an  environment  whose 
Uwv  we  have  yci  10  learn,  and  whose  denizens  to  encounter. 

Lei  us  discuss,  then,  the  subhminally  guided  faculties  in  the  same 
J^a  in  which  we  have  just  discussed  the  faculties  of  common  life. 

^B|ll)  Physical  Nutritiom  Modified  bv  Subuminaj-  Control. 

(m)  SmggeslioM,  Sti/suggetlion,  I'sycAo-tktrafeuties. — And  first  as  to  the 
iBlocnce  o(  subliminal  control  on  bodily  nutrition.  We  have  here,  as  it 
happen*,  the  moat  conspicuous  and  popular  group  in  our  whole  range  of 
wdhmiltiv  phenomena.  The  experimental  study  of  tne  sublimitutl  Klf 
«as  virtually  originated  by  the  empirical  discovery  that  "  mesmeric  passes," 
■ltd  afterwards  that  hypnotic  suggestion  lu  general,  bad  power  to  alter  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system ; — 10  imluce  slee;>,  10  relieve  pain,  to  re- 
establish arrested  secretion,  and  to  restore  morbid  secretion  to  healthy 
oamulity.  I  have  already  discussed  {in  Sections  668-670)  the  pan  which 
an  actual  effluence,  or  a  telepathic  impact,  may  play  in  such  operations 
M  l^cac,  and  will  uke  here  the  only  remaining  logical  view,  which  assumes 
that  suggetiion  from  a  hypaotiser  is  virtually  self-suggestion  ;  the  hypno- 
ttaet's  order  having  merely  the  ^tower  of  reaching  in  some  unexplained 
wajr  the  subject's  subliminal  self,  and  setting  in  action  that  hyptrbeuba, 
•O  to  term  it, — that  extension  of  will-power  over  parts  of  the  organism 
tnuocbabie  by  snpralimmal  will, — whicti  enables  the  bidden  self  to 
achieve  the  marvellous  restorations  of  "psycho-tbenpeutics."  For  this 
Mlbmcrgied  and  intimate  will  can  wield,  as  it  were,  the  very  vii  medieatrix 
mmtmrm,  and  cliasc  back  the  runaway  molecules  into  a  road  made  familiar 
to  them  by  long  memories  of  healthy  action. 

(^)  Stigmaiitatiom.-~St\.  this,  though  the  easiest,  is  not  the  only  road 
down  which  the  dominated  molecules  can  be  driven.    The  various  ph«fio> 

>  The  reader  maw  oteenv  thai  the  Mandgaiint  sdopi«iI  fur  tht  purpOM  of  Ihli  special 
dUkn Itdb  that  of  lbs  bmdi  us  whole,  io  which  IhcMPHi/rWiMJili  laldM 
i^Mtktk  tbcory.— Corroki. 
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mena  of  modified  secretion  to  which  the  conventional  name  of  stigmatise 
Hon  has  been  given  consist  in  a  selective  direction  of  cells  or  of  even 
minuter  bodily  elements  away  from  their  settled  customary  performance, 
through  changes  which  the  predecessors  of  these  cells  have  indeed 
traversed  before, — but  never  without  specific  objective  cause — never  co 
so  impalpable  an  invitation.  The  serum  which  rises  in  the  ^'suggested" 
blisters  is  in  itself  no  novel  product ;  but  its  evocation  without  mechanical 
irritation  shows  (as  I  have  urged  elsewhere,  see  543)  a  quite  novel  povei 
to  play  upon  the  organism  as  with  purposive  manipulation  from  widiin. 

(3)  Physical  Expenditure  Modified  by  Subliminal  Control 

{a)  Mechanical  Work  Modified  by  Psychical  Integration  or  Disin- 
tegration;  Hysteria. — And  next  as  to  the  effect  of  subliminal  control  upon 
the  organism's  expenditure;  in  the  first  place  upon  its  expenditure  in 
muscular  energy.  The  amount  of  muscular  energy  which  the  supra- 
liminal self  can  control  may  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as  a  compromise, 
achieved  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  between  present  and  future  coo- 
venience.  It  can  put  forth,  that  is  to  say,  just  so  much  energy  as 
is  generally  compatible  with  avoiding  any  serious  risk  of  injury  to  the 
organism.  But  this  explanation  will  not  take  into  account  all  the  eleaieDts 
of  the  problem.  The  human  organism  is  an  imperfectly  unified  cofeay 
of  cells;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  us  that  the  precise  degree  of 
integration  to  which  we  attain  in  ordinary  life  is  such  as  to  enable  our 
organism  to  exert  its  maximum  of  energy  without  risk  of  injury. 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  a  capacity  of  greater  effort  may  be  the  result  or 
the  concomitant  either  of  disintegration  or  of  further  integration.  Tbe 
great  increase  of  muscular  power  which  sometimes  accompanies  mania 
is  an  instance  of  the  first,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  increased  energy 
in  such  cases  becomes  apparent  throws  some  light  on  subliminal  operatioD 
generally.  This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  Chapters  II.  and  IlL 
I  have  shown  that  the  same  increase  of  energy  may  follow  on  increased 
integration,  of  which  I  regard  Genius  as  the  palmary  instance.  In  short, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  katabolic  as  well  as  the  anabdic 
forces,  the  output  as  well  as  the  intake  of  the  bodily  fiume,  are  amenable, 
in  more  ways  than  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to  have  yet  discovered,  to 
subliminal  control. 

(J?)  Production  of  Heat^  and  other  Specific  Effects  upon  Matttr^  Sub- 
liminally  Modified, — Turning  now  to  effects  other  than  mechanical 
produced  upon  the  material  world,  we  find  rather  suggestions  for  experi- 
mentation than  records  of  experiment  adequately  performed.  The 
subjective  sensation  of  heat  can,  of  course,  readily  be  produced  by 
hypnotic  suggestion,  and  in  a  sensitive  subject  perspiration  may  follow,— 
si  dixerisy  Aestuo^  sudat : — but  I  know  of  no  experiment  which  has  com' 
pared  the  total  heat  emitted  by  the  organism  in  a  normal  state  and  under 
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sug:gesuon.  Suggestions  involving  bodily  odour  and  chemical  conditions 
have  thus  Itt  been  conSncd  Co  psycho-therapeutics,  although  here  also 
there  mi^ht  well  be  experimenis  with  a  purely  scientilic  aim.  But  the 
mosc  important  cfTcci  ot  a  supernormal  kind  alieged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  matter  tn  the  course  of  experiment  on  subliminal  faculty  la 
the  old-fashioned  mesmeric  efiluence,  which,  in  the  opinion  uf  EUiotson, 
Esdailc,  Sec,  was  proved  to  affect  not  only  the  human  organism,  but 
water  and  other  inanimate  matter  (sec  Ml  E  and  K)-  This  view  is 
eniiretf  out  of  fashion  now,  and  we  ourselves  have  wholly  failed  to  con- 
ftrm  it  by  experiment ;  but  the  history  of  hyptio'.ism  has  consisted  so 
Ur^ly  in  the  confident  disavowal,  followed  by  the  gradual  re-discovery, — 
though  often  with  a  new  interpretation, — oi  phenomena  alleged  by  the 
cartier  meameTists,  thai  it  would,  1  think,  hardly  be  safe  to  set  aside  this 
** mesmerisatton  of  objects"  as  due  merely  to  suggestion,  until  it  shall 
hare  been  tested  by  many  more  exjieriments,  |>erformed  with  modern 
cxactiludc  and  care. 

(0  Emistifa  oj  Light,  and  G<nerafion  of  EUctrical  Energy  Modified. — 
A  like  need  for  experiment  exists  with  regard  to  pncnomena  o(  /umtitciity, 
alleged  &om  liroe  to  time  to  accompany  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
botnan  fianie.  "Some  startling  hut  apparently  well-authenticated  cases," 
Bjrs  the  writer  of  the  ariicle  on  "Phosphorescence"  in  the  Encyilofadia 
Bwilatmita,  "are  on  record  of  human  beings  having  been  luminous  owing 
to  cenam  states  of  disease."  Of  such  cases  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
prtsciulr.  This  phenomenon  has  been  frequently  noted  both  in  and  by 
penoas  In  a  trance  coni'.ition  ;  but  usually  under  circumstances  where  one 
ouinot  be  sure  tiiat  the  eflect  was  not  a  merely  subjective  one.  With  Mr. 
Uoacs.  however,  it  was  repeatedly  observed  during  s^nccs,  being  generally 
vinblc  to  Mr*.  Sprer,  and  sometimes  to  ail  the  sitters.  Mrs.  Speer  writes  : 
**  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Moses  enveloped  in  a  luminous  cloud  or  white 
BUR,  and  when  he  rubbed  his  hands  phosphorescent  light  seemed  to  be 
emitted  from  his  fingets.  This  light  enabled  him  to  see  his  own  hands  in 
th«  dark."  1  find  an  entry  in  Mr.  Moses'  noteliooks  to  the  effect  that  on 
MM  occation  at  least  he  saw  his  hands  luminous  when  he  had  returned  to 
hb  own  rooms  after  a  stance.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  hereafter 
when  dealing  with  "  Spirii-Lighis " ;  but  this  phosphorescence  of  the 
lensilive  himself  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  category  of  subliminal 
cootrot  It  seems  not  improbable  that  such  nun ifesiat ions  may  be  made 
■Bote  imdligible  by  funlier  discovcncs  on  the  lines  of  those  recently  made 
by  phyaiciits  as  to  the  luminescent  effects  produced  by  obscuie  radia- 
tmu  whose  exjsieooe  was  previously  unsuspected. 

<4)  Act-iow  on  THt  litcaRKATtoN  or  Life  on  thk  Planbt. 
(«)  Protalal  SuggtiHon  tktvugh  /nhrmfJiaU  Organitm  o/  ^rtnt. — 
We  eome  next  to  the  problem  uf  the  inducocc  of  sobUmtnal  control  on 
the  realm  of  lift,— on  the  manner  in  which  the  sum  of  hfe  on  earth  Is 
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supplied  by  fresh  incarnations  from  the  unknown  environing  energy. 
The  first  question  will  be  as  to  the  power  of  suggestion,  by  influencing  the 
mother,  to  influence  the  unborn  child.  And  so  large  a  collection  has 
now  been  made  of  cases  where  an  impression,  produced  (more  often,  of 
course,  by  accident  than  by  design)  upon  the  mother  has  been  reflected 
by  the  offspring  (see  626)  that  I  feel  entitled  to  assume  such  influence  as 
highly  probable,  if  not  estabhshed.^  This  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is  of  an  im- 
portance greater  than  has  yet  been  realised.  We  cannot  fix  a  terminus  a 
quo  before  which  such  influence  is  impossible;  and  the  much-fteeded 
science  of  "eugenics"  seems  likely  to  depend  largely  upon  a  psychical 
factor. 

(5)  Mental  Nutrition  (Sensory  and  Supersensory  RECEPTivrr\) 

SUBLIMINALLY   CONTROLLED. 

{a)  Hypcrasthesia  ;  Anasthesia  ;  Analgesia, — We  have  now  dealt  with 
the  influence  of  the  subliminal  self  in  upbuilding  the  organism,  and  in 
modifying  the  organism's  eflect  upon  its  environment.  With  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  eflect  upon  the  world  of  life  we  have  reached  as  it  were  the 
watershed  of  physical  and  psychical  determination  ;  and  we  proceed  now 
to  the  region  of  intellectual  effects ;— of  influence  subliminally  exercised, 
first  upon  sensory  receptivity,  and  then  upon  motor  response. 

Subliminal  modifications  of  sensory  receptivity,  important  as  they  are, 
have  been  already  so  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  that  we  need  hoe  do 
no  more  than  recapitulate  them,  thus  preparing  the  reader  for  the  still 
more  potent  sway  which  we  shall  find  ascribed  to  spirits  over  the  per- 
ception of  men.  Briefly,  then,  the  senses  can  be  either  stimulated  or 
suspended  to  an  extent  hardly  yet  fathomed.  Cases  of  hyperastkcsia  are 
recorded  which  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  what  we  know  of  the 
structure  of  the  sensory  end-organs  themselves. 

So  profound  an  ancesthesia,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  produced  that 
prolonged  and  painful  operations  can  be  undergone  without  evoking  a 
murmur.  Nay,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  sense  oipain  may  be 
abrogated  while  other  sensations  remain  intact,  and  an  analgesia  produced 
which  is  no  result  of  disease  or  disintegration,  but  apparently  the  highest 
— the  most  serviceable — condition  to  which  the  organism  has  yet  been 
raised. 

{b)  Hypermnesia^  Manifested  in  Dreams  or  Automatisms, — The  sub- 
liminal control  of  memory — of  the  stored-up  knowledge  derived  from  past 
sensation — ^shows  a  similar  advance  upon  the  supraliminal  To  retain  is 
supraliminal  memory — or  sufficiently  near  the  threshold  to  be  summoned 
at  will — even  facts  or  scenes  upon  which  we  have  deliberately  fixed  atten- 

^  The  best  list  of  references  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  otherwise  of  little  value* 
"  iEdoeology,"  by  S.  B.  Elliott,  M.D.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1893.  Sec  also  Professor 
Macalister  on  Stigmatisation  {ad fin.)  in  Encyclopadia  Britannica.  The  list  of  cases 
has  been  much  extended  since  Professor  Macalister  wrote. 
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tioti  u  a  uuk  which  ofien  exceeds  out  powers.  IJut  some  reason  has  been 
■bown  for  believing  that  in  tiie  subliminal  meniorr  wc  possess  at  least  a 
raoch  fuller,  i(  not  a  complete,  record  of  all  mat  has  pused.  even,  as  we 
«ajr,  "  unnoticed, "  across  our  visual  or  auditory  field  ;  and  in  hypwrinnesic 
dreama  and  cryRal  vision  we  seem  to  peep  for  the  moincDt  into  a  treasure- 
home  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  till  now, 

There  teem,  moreover,  to  be  various  influences,  as  yet  hardly  realised 
or  defined,  which  should  rather  rank  as  sensory  than  under  any  other 
heading,  nameW,  the  kittrasllusiie  discussed  in  641. 

{i\  Ttitpathy  ;  Veridical  Haliutinationt ;  Stniory  Automatitm. — And 
Imk  we  teach  a  critical  point  in  our  series;  the  introduction,  namely, 
vaaa%  phenomena  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  extending  powers 
■IrcAdy  known,  of  those  newly  recognised  and  manifestly  BUpemormal 
&colltet  of  telepathy  and  telxsthesia  (or  clairvoyance)  with  which  so  much 
of  our  work  in  psychical  research  has  been  concerned.'  Can  we  stiU 
ngaid  ourselves  as  passing  only  from  one  10  another  degree  of  faculty 
exercised  in  the  already  known  environment?  or  are  we  b^inning  to 
observe  human  faculty  operatmg  in  an  environment  new  to  science?  At 
fint  sight,  the  least  inconceivable  explanation  of  telepathy  might  seen  to 
lie  in  asnimmg  a  fresh  form  of  ether-waves  which  should  carry  the  vibra- 
Ocnu  of  one  brain  and  imprint  them  on  another. 

1  have  already  shown  (632-634)  the  inadequacy  of  this  theory  10  ex- 
piaio  even  many  simple  experimental  cAses — still  more  cases  oi  collective 
perdpicncc,  of  telepathy  fiom  ihc  dead,  and  of  the  faculties  analogous  to 
tdepethy  to  be  discussed  immediately, — telxsihesia  and  clairvoyance,  pre- 
oepution  and  retiocc^nition.  ^V'e  may  siil),  however,  find  some  points  of 
WMBioo  between  at  least  the  supraliminal  manifestations  of  telepathy  and 
phenomepe  already  known.  And  telepathy  is  tlius  linked  with  the  umt- 
prraftifn  and  the  memory  which  we  have  just  been  discussing ; — even  as 
««  ibaQ  presently  find  it  iirtkcd  with  emotion  and  will.  In  the  first  place, 
the  kypiwttsihttia  which  I  have  claimed  for  the  subliminal  self  seems  some- 
tiBCi  to  poaa  ^ndually  beyond  inc  point  which  any  sensory  influence  can 
be  ureiohcd  to  covet.  W't  must  then  assume  at  least  a  mingling  of 
aooM  form  of  suj)ctnormal  acquisition  of  knowledge : — telepathy  if  wc 
have  an  aijcnt's  mind  already  [lossessed  of  that  knowledge,  telsesthesia 
if  no  fuch  Hfcenl  can  be  sugK'sictl. 

The  ky/trmmen'a,  sgain,  of  which  we  were  but  now  speaking  seems  oUtn 
to  act  as  a  kind  of  nidus  for  );cnns  of  knowledge  borne  home  from  tome 
otber  quarter.  In  itself  this  extension  of  subliminal  memory  it  most 
■ipti&csnt  of  hidden  faculty.  For  Ihc  cztctKled  memory  itself  implies 
nCcUectnal  operation ;  it  is  not  a  mere  indiscriminaimg  photograph,  but 
an  tmpressiofust  or  sometimes  even  a  xyml»lical  picture,  where  facii  sub- 
jectively impotUnt  arc  brought  into  intentional  prumtneoce.  And  that 
lictutc — let  us  take  for  example  an  actual  picture  teen  in  a  crystal — is 
d  ffon  amongst  a  ptesumable  multitude  of  its  congenen,  and  pi«- 
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sented  to  supraliminal  view  at  the  useful  moment.  And  often,  as  I  hare 
said,  among  the  contents  of  this  subliminal  memory  unexpected  items 
float  up  into  cognisance ;  crystal-vision  or  hallucination  turns  out  to  be 
veridical — to  tell  truly  of  a  fact  which  no  actual  observation,  however 
acute,  can  ever  have  stored  up  in  the  subliminal  memory.  We  find,  in 
short,  that  the  subliminal  consciousness  does  not  only  acquire  and  retain 
a  fuller  picture  of  its  material  surroundings  than  the  every  day  waking  man 
can  boast,  but  also  acquires  knowledge  by  ni^ns  of  its  own,  and  espedallj 
by  telepathic  impression  from  other  mindy 

{d)  TeUzsthesia  or  Clairvoyance  ;  Perception  of  Distant  Scenes  ;  Eetnh 
cognition,  Precognition, — The  knowledge  which  is  received  by  telepathy 
is  knowledge  which  has  been  already  worked  up,  so  to  say,  into  manage- 
able form  in  another  mind.  Is  it  possible  that  this  power  of  spiritual 
perception  can  be  still  further  extended?  that  the  human  spirit  can 
absorb  knowledge  without  the  aid  either  of  its  own  bodily  senses  or  of 
other  minds? 

I  believe  that  our  answer  must  be  affirmative,  and  indeed  that  this 
power  of  telasthesia  is  a  faculty  perhaps  of  wider  range  than  telepathy 
itself.  Naturally,  we  cannot  always  distinguish  such  a  phenomenon  fnxn 
telepathy ;  and  in  many  cases  of  "  telepathic  clairvoyance  "  both  powers 
seem  to  have  been  at  work ; — the  agent's  crisis  summoning  the  percipient's 
subliminal  attention,  and  the  percipient  then  discerning  details  of  which 
the  agent  was  not  himself  directly  conscious.  Such  scenes  seem  to  come 
midway  between  telepathy  proper  and  the  telaesthetic  perception  of  quite 
indifferent  scenes,  presented  to  the  percipient  in  waking  vision  or  crystal- 
picture  or  dream,  as  it  were  at  random ; — as  though  the  casual  slipping 
of  a  shutter  in  some  vast  camera  obscura  had  thrown  upon  the  mind's 
receptive  surface  a  remote  and  irrelevant  segment  of  the  reflected  totality 
of  things. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  it  is,  perhaps,  under  this  wide  beading  of 
telasthesia  that  mention  should  be  made  of  a  still  more  surprisii^  ex- 
tension of  view,  from  things  distant  in  space  to  things  distant  in  time  alsa 
I  need  not  here  repeat  the  arguments  which  indicate  that  these  percep- 
tions, although  partly  due  to  spiritual  communications,  seem  also  partly 
due  to  faculties  of  the  subliminal  self. 

(6)  Mental  Expenditure  ;  Response  to  Stimuli  Modified  by 

Subliminal  Control. 

(a)  Subliminal  Ideation  ;  the  Inspirations  of  Genius* — From  this  brief 
review  of  the  influence  of  the  subliminal  self  on  mental  nutrition,  let  as 
turn  to  consider  its  influence  on  mental  expenditure  There  is,  of  course, 
no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two,  *E<r/Li^v  €ve/>yct^,  and  all  oiur  con- 
sciousness is  Will  in  the  making.  All  cerebration,  in  other  words,  is 
probably  at  once  sensory  and  motor ;  and  at  any  rate  when  we  arc 
dealing  with  "  subliminal  messages "  it  must  seem  a  matter  almost  of 
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chance  whether  the  message  shall  lake  the  stnsory  form  of  hallucination, 
visual  or  auditory,  or  the  motor  (otro  of  an  tiopulse  to  write  or  speak. 
But  fint  i*e  hare  to  deal,  under  this  heading,  with  something  which  b  not 
for  us  in  common  parlance  either  sensiiry  or  motor ; — namely,  idtatioH , 
or  such  intra-cerebral  readjusimcnts  as  iiiTolvc  only  images  which  fall 
ihon  of  hollucmalioD  and  impulses  which  hai-c  not  yet  sec  the  muscles  in 
aciioo. 

I  hare  ui^cd  eisewhere  (in  Chapter  III.)  thai  even  our  habitual 
cuncRt  of  thought  bears  abundant  testimony  to  cerebration  beneath 
the  ordinary  threshold  of  consciousness.'  With  all  of  us  there  arc 
soblininul  uprushcs — incursions  of  ideas  and  imai;cs  ready-made  and 
vivid  into  the  superficial  stratum  of  more  continuous,  but  less  ardent,  less 
flashing  thought.  Such  U)irushes,  although  alike  in  mechaniim,  leave 
prodiutt  of  very  different  worth.  For  most  men  nothing  better  than  dusi 
and  scoti«  is  Sung  up  from  the  subterranean  chambers  ;  for  few  only  do 
the  ruck  frogmen  IS  bear  in  their  cavities  the  precious  crystals  which  have 
gathered  m  hidden  la)>otati>iies  into  the  emerald's  or  tlie  ruby's  glow. 

<*>  Motor  Amtomatism  ,  Ctmcttrrenl  CoHJCiotttntsi  ;  Hyf^rboulia. — So 
\aia%  aa  we  confine  ourselves  to  ihcsv  intra-cetebral  responses  to  external 
•ttinnti,  we  have  no  obvious  line  to  draw  between  the  ideas  which  we 
manufadute  piecemeal  above  the  threshold  and  tnose  which  come  to  us 
rcAdy-madc  from  below.  Even  here,  no  doubt,  there  are  physiological 
efiiccU  already  indicaimg  an  extension  of  mental  iiiHiienct:  over  the  bodily 
(lainc.  When,  in  the  |>oct'i  words,  "a  gicai  thought  strikes  along  the 
brain,  and  flushes  nil  the  ctieck,"  the  sudden  uprush  of  ideation  has  affected 
tbc  vaso-motor  system  in  a  way  wiiich  we  cannot  deliberately  rival.  Bat 
iwt  ihia  glowing  thought  nas  come  mixed  with  cooler  thoughts ;  it  runs, 
•o  to  say,  into  the  ama1i;am  o(  common  life.  U'e  have  now  to  note  thai 
a  poini  may  be  reached,  in  some  men  ii  n<>t  in  all,  where  the  two  streams 
of  fiiculiy  arc  not  {onjoimt  but  {omurrtnl ;  the  subiiminal  faculty  using  the 
tW]puiisro  in  a  se{>arate  and  detinue  manner,  in  wiitmg,  namely,  or  speech, 
which  in  reference  to  the  man's  habitual  processes  seems  automatic  or 
even  quasi^exicinal,  and  wiiich  sug^^eits  to  hitn  that  some  inteliigencc 
oOter  than  his  own  must  be  movmg  his  hand  or  speaking  through  hit 
nauih.  Sometimes,  as  I  believe,  such  nn  external  intelligence  is  indeed 
u  work ;  ofiencr  the  man's  own  deeper  self  is  thus  acting  on  bis  empirical 
Kif^  and  writing  its  o«n  meMsges  with  the  hand  to  which  it  tus,  aftw  all, 
■n  equal  claim. 

*  It  mij  Ij»  wnrth  while  to  igininrf  the  mder  th«  the  lint  imptirtam  Milamcni  ta 
Ei(U*b  of  the  L.«itioiiun  view  erf  "l>mt  mAdtfimkau"  a(  nlodi  ocean  In  Sir  W. 
HoMilMia'i  "  Ucimn  un  Ucuphyua"  (Lect.  XVUI.l.  Dt.  tUipwua,  lo  wbaM  Um 
(hoj(7  b  laBciiiDd  piipulailjt  iKtiiioI,  uldcd  lull*  nccpi  tbt  inm  "aaeqoscton 
nnlnllun."  Rul  in  luiliy  Lribniti.  wilh  hu  ' '  Irucluitilr  jciceplioiu,"  wai  neuct  ill* 
'*ii'h  (■•  I  nxicclvg  li!  ilun  rtthn  llamllion  nt  Cir;ienitt ;  f<ir  hr  iRd  luil  cxplldtly 

'~nj  aeeMSipanrinE  cjaMsoouias  t  ukI  thai  then  it  ■  mUiBunal  coiwilMunaB  I  nju4 

;>  ny  nwktsknowlM  cwrtaln- 
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From  many  points  of  view  these  automatic  motor  messages  form  for 
us  a  central  and  instructive  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  closely  allied  with — sometimes  interchangeable  with — sensory 
hallucinations.  They  thus  materially  support  the  view  that  these  phantoms 
also  are  in  the  same  sense  automatic ;  that  is,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  at  least  shaped  by  the  percipient's  own  subliminal  self,  and  presented 
to  his  supraliminal  perception  as  a  method  of  informing  or  iniluendog 
him  from  the  depths  of  his  own  being.  In  the  second  place,  they  enable 
us  to  set  out  a  continuous  series  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion  at  the  one  end  to  changes  of  personality  and  *'  spirit-pos- 
session "  at  the  other  end.  We  start,  say,  from  Edmund  Gumey's  post- 
hypnotic experiment,  where  you  tell  a  man  a  fact  in  the  trance  which  on 
waking  he  forgets, — but  which  he  can  nevertheless  write  out  automatically 
with  no  recognition  of  its  source.  Here  we  know  perfectly  whence  the 
fact  originally  came ;  we  can  feel  sure  that  no  telepathic,  no  disembodied 
influence  has  been  brought  to  bear.  Then  come  the  ordinary  mass  of 
spontaneous  automatic  messages,  presumably  self-originated,  since  they 
contain  no  fact  which  the  automatist  may  not  have  learnt  by  ordinary 
sensory  means.  And  from  this  point  the  automatisms  may  diverge  in 
several  directions.  They  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  begin  to  show 
knowledge  which  cannot  have  been  acquired  by  normal  means ; — ^whidi 
seems  as  if  it  must  have  come  telepathically  from  living  men ;— or  even 
knowledge  which,  alike  in  its  substance  and  in  its  lacunae,  seems  coin- 
cident with  the  presumable  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  some  departed 
spirity^ 

This  is  of  course  the  most  interesting  form  of  development.  But  the 
automatisms  may  also  become  markedly  impressive  in  a  different  way. 
While  still  showing  no  actual  knowledge  beyond  the  automatist's  noraial 
reach,  they  may  nevertheless  assume  a  character  so  distinct, — a  mode  of 
self-expression  so  deeply  involving  the  entire  organism, — ^that  they  come 
to  rank  as  new  phases  of  personality,  representing  fresh  positions  of  rela- 
tive stability  into  which  the  man's  psychical  being  may  be  thrown. 

And  here  again,  while  thus  led  forward  to  our  impending  notice  of 
Modifications  of  Personality,  we  are  also  led  backward  to  our  previous 
account  of  psycho-therapeutics  and  self-suggestion,  of  the  modification  of 
physical  nutrition  by  subliminal  control.  What  we  there  described,  so  to 
say,  fFom  the  outside,  we  are  now  regarding  from  the  inward  or  subjective 
point  of  view.  For  these  motor  automatisms  pass  insensibly  into  hypcr- 
boulia;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  subliminal  motor  response  to  stimuli 
which  guides  the  automatist's  hand  in  this  strange  fashion  is  not  limited 
in  power  to  mere  writing  or  vocal  utterance ;  it  can  work  upon  stomach  or 
liver  as  well  as  upon  hand  or  tongue.  It  has  overpassed  the  traditional 
bounds  in  one  direction ;  it  shows  next  that  it  can  overpass  them  in 
another;  it  leaves  us  asking  what  bounds  it  may  not  overpass.  Much 
in  the  same  way  did  Frenchmen  once  speculate  as  to  what  clauses  in  a 
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psMr  coosiituiion  the  First  Consul  was  likely  lo  respect.  The  nerye- 
Sfnem  is  a  kind  of  traditional  Cotisiituiion  ;  ihe  Will  is  a  force  whose 
MTCnglh,  whoiv  rety  natuie,  is  all  unknown.  The  Will,  we  say,  sets 
directly  on  striped  muscle  and  not  on  uiistnped.  What  is  this  but  x 
convention  which  wills  obey  because  they  have  always  obeyed  it?  What 
boundary  line  can  tlie  pbysiolotiisi  draw  through  the  phenomena  of 
man's  bmlity  life,  assuring  us  that  Aen  the  purposive  must  necessarily  end, 
and  tbe  uopurpoifd,  the  inevitable  begin  ?  If  Will  does  anything,  why 
should  it  not  do  all? 

{i}  Extraditittn  ^  WUl-fawtf  btymui  tkt  Or^nitm ;  Tdtrgy ;  Sttf- 
frtftttum, — And  if  the  despoi  chooses  to  ignore  his  own  couniry*s  Con* 
ttiiutMn,  what  ^arantee  have  we  that  he  will  respect  treat y-obligations 
abroad  ?  The  access  of  one  man  to  another,  the  power  of  one  man  over 
anmber  is  limited,  so  to  sar,  by  international  laws  so  ancient  that  no  one 
dreams  ni  mfrinEing  them.  Then  suddenly— to  take  the  best-known  case 
of  hypnotisaiion  at  a  distance — Dr,  Gibert  throws  the  ai)sent  Ltfonie  into 
a  tnnce,  and  impels  her  to  hasten  through  Havre  to  his  house.  This  is 
as  irnnuioM  of  an  independent  kingdom,  against  all  rules  of  war.  And  yet 
R  find*,  t*  Napoleon's  invasions  often  found,  a  party  in  the  invaded  realm 
itself  vbicli  supports  the  invader ;  the  impulse  given  from  a  distance  to 
Ltontt't  subliminal  self  finds  something  in  that  self  not  only  competent 
to  diaceni  ii  but  willing  to  obey. 

Mere  metaphor,  however,  cannot  satisfy  us  here.  We  have  reached 
a  point  wberc  il  is  indispensable  that  we  should  form  at  IcaM  some 
fHronakmal  working  conception  not  only  of  what  telepathy  is  not — but 
of  what  it  possibly  may  be.  Its  laws,  we  have  concluded,  aie  not  cognate 
to  Ibe  known  laws  of  the  matenal  world.  It  is  a  transference,  not  of  a 
patiem  of  vibrations,  hut  of  a  knowledge,  an  impulse,  which  seems  to 
implant  itself  in  the  percipient's  mind  like  a  living  thing.  The  "telepathic 
impact,"  a*  we  have  sometimes  called  it,  is  no  blunt  shock.  It  may  be 
•iidden  ;  but  it  may  also  be  persistent :  it  may  sometimes  be  overwhelming, 
bat  it  can  be  insinuating  too.  It  is  not  a  boll  discharged  and  done  with  ; 
it  is  a  vital  influence  at  work  on  the  percipient's  subliminal  self. 

No  argument  has  been  as  yet  urged  in  this  discussion  to  show  that 
man  ptMsesset  a  spirit  which  preceded  birth  or  which  survives  death. 
Tbe  question  of  tndtv)du:d  pre-exisience,  individual  survival,  belongs  to 
■  but  stage  of  our  review  of  vital  faculty.  But,  nevertheless,  I  think 
that  lbo«e  who  have  been  willing  to  go  even  thus  tar  with  the  general 
id>eiDe  Here  set  forth  will  feet  that  the  subliminal  itelf  whose  influence 
over  the  organism  seems  to  be  at  once  so  latent  and  so  profound  must  be 
regardcii  as  soniethins  other  than  a  mere  ctrnetthelic  focus.  It  must  (so 
to  express  it)  be  at  leait  an  earthly  soul,  a  provisional  spirit. 

We  have,  then,  to  imagine  this  sprit  or  quaai-spirit  as  acting  first 
DORnaltr  upon  its  own  organism  and  then  telepaihicatly  upon  the 
I  of  others.     How  are  we  to  conceive  h  at  work?    In  its  own 
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organism,  to  begin  with,  it  acts,  I  suppose,  especially  upon  the  nerroas 
system ; — primarily  on  the  brain.  To  act  on  the  brain — to  direct  its 
thought  and  volition — the  spirit  must,  I  again  suppose,  be  able  to  modify 
in  countless  ways  each  individual  cell.  And  must  not  such  a  selective  os 
directive  influence  be  intimate  enough  to  affect  severally  each  molecnle 
of  which  each  cell  is  composed  ?  Something  must  so  affect  them ;  and  to 
stop  short  of  this  power  for  the  spirit  would  simply  be  to  postulate  some 
other  intelligence  engaged  in  preparing  the  spirit's  work.  Assuredly 
neither  the  molecule  nor  the  atom  is  the  last  word  of  analysis,  aa  even  the 
ordinary  physicist  would  now  agree.  The  whole  process  may  be  some- 
thing far  subtler  than  an  action  on  molecules ;  but  thus  much  of  subtlety 
there  needs  must  be.  Selective  guidance  of  each  individual  moluuUi-^ 
let  us  at  least,  then,  use  this  formula  as  a  compendious  expression  for  the 
entirely  interpenetrating  control  which  we  must  assume  that  a  man's  own 
spirit  exercises  over  his  brain. 

And  next,  in  a  case  of  telepathy,  the  agent  is  somehow  the  cause  that 
the  percipient's  brain  shall  be  influenced  in  this  same  delicate,  penetradng 
way.  How  shall  we  imagine  the  mechanism  of  such  influence  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  agent  affects  the  spirit  of  the  percipient,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  the  percipient  influences  his  own  brain?  Ot  shall  we 
say  that  the  agent's  spirit  directly  influences  the  percipient's  brain  in  like 
manner  as  it  influences  his  own  ?  There  may  seem  little  to  choose  between 
two  such  unprovable  conceptions.  Yet,  looking  forward  to  evidence 
which  we  shall  presently  have  to  meet,  I  think  that  the  second  alternative 
should  provisionally  not  be  excluded.  For  we  shall  have  cases  wbeie 
inanimate  matter  outside  an  organism  is,  as  I  believe,  directly  affected  by 
some  spirit ;  and  the  question  will  arise  whether  the  spirit  so  acting  must 
necessarily  be  a  spirit  discarnate,  and  outside  the  medium,  or  may  also 
possibly  be  the  medium's  own.  1  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  this  question, 
as  against  the  possibility  that  the  medium's  own  spirit  may  be  the  agency 
which,  in  such  a  case,  directly  affects  the  external  world ;  but  if  sudi  is 
ever  to  be  our  explanation,  it  is  certainly  simpler  to  suppose  that  here  also 
the  agent's  spirit  is  directly  affecting  the  percipient's  brain, — ^not  needing, 
so  to  say,  to  invite  the  percipient's  own  spirit  to  accomplish  that  task. 

On  this  view  we  shall  have  an  intelligible  series — though  a  series 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds — to  represent  the  achievements  of  Will, 
as  it  shakes  itself  free  from  the  limitations  which  are  but  shadows  as 
contrasted  with  its  own  reality.  In  the  first  place  we  have  l^perbouHa  ^ 
the  extension  of  the  Will's  power  over  tissues  in  the  organism  which  its 
mandates  have  ordinarily  failed  to  reach.  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
telergy ; — the  extension  of  its  power  over  the  brain  molecules  of  an 
organism  other  than  that  with  which  it  is  primarily  in  connection.  And 
in  the  third  place  we  shall  have  '*  telekinesis  "  and  the  like ; — a  group  of 
phenomena  involving  control  over  inorganic  matter,  and  over  oiganic 
matter  both  within  and  without  its  own  organism. 
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This  Isn  extension,  however,  will  lead  10  001  third  category, — the 
caiegory  of  phenomena  claiined  as  controlled  by  spirits  external  lo  the 
agent  or  medium  himseU.  Itefore  posing  on  to  such  matters  we  must 
briefly  review  the  phases  of  personnliiy  which  subliminal  intlueDCe  creates 
or  reveals  in  the  living  or  dying  man.  We  must  thus  lead  up  to  some 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  Death,  before  we  deal  with  spirits  whom 
a  have  pused  through  that  crisis  undestroj'ed. 


P^  (j)  Modifications  of  Subliminal  Personality. 

(•>  JiirtA ; as Sjtiri/uaJ /mi/i7idualioi.~With  the profounder  conception 
of  ihc  Self  which  our  inclusion  of  its  subliminal  elements  implies,  we  find 
associaled  profouncler  severanceG  and  re -arrangements  in  its  constituent 
elements ;— more  significant  changes,  so  to  say,  in  its  internal  con- 
figuration. 1  desire  lo  compare  these  with  the  modifications  of  per- 
wnaiity  which  occur  in  ordinary  life  ;  to  compare  them,  of  course,  with 
the  purpose  q{  ultimately  showing  that  here  also  we  are  making  a  forward 
■Wp  in  precisely  that  path  of  which  spirit-control  it  in  some  sense  the 
goal.  The  first  modification  of  personality  of  which  we  have  cognisance, 
the  first  on  our  former  list  of  supraliminal  changes,  was  the  crisis  of 
MrtA.  From  our  former  point  of  view  that  crisis  was  one  of  physiological 
indrvidiuiion  only.  Regarding  the  organism  now  as  in  truth  an  organan 
— St  an  instrument  through  which  a  spirit  essentially  distinct  therefrom 
aerroei  the  faculties  which  subserve  its  self-ecpression^we  shall  ask 
ounclves  what  else  has  occurred  at  birth,  t>esides  the  separation  of  a  new 
bud  from  the  genealogical  tree  which  is  rooted  in  eanh's  prehistoric  past 
.K\  present  we  have  seen  reason  for  conjecturing  that  this  at  least  has 
occtured; — the  mdividuaiion,  in  connection  with  the  or^nisn),  of  some 
form  oi  spiritual  fatuity. — of  faculty,  that  is  10  say,  which  must  have  been 
caUed  into  bein^  in  some  other  environment,  since  the  strugjjle  for 
exittenee  In  this  material  world  could  not  have  onginated  or  developed 
it  Sucb,  as  1  have  elsewhere  urged,  are  the  (acuities  concerned  in  tele- 
pathy aiMl  clairvoyance  ;  they  are  modes  of  perception  which  the  cor- 
porca]  organism  may  restrict  but  can  hardly  in  any  conceivable  way  have 
evolved.  Yet  although  we  may  trace  (his  one  side  ol  our  lineage  to 
a  sp^ttal  or  metethcrial  world,  it  does  not  follow  thai  we  can  therefore 
daia  that  our  personalities  now  incarnated  in  these  bodies  ore  the 
ooMtJinwd  manifestation  of  personalities  which  have  already  lived  as 
dklinctiw  entitiex  elsewhere,  at  which  can  survive  as  peraunalities  that 
Other  cntis  of  bodily  death  to  which  the  tact  of  incarnation  neci-ssarily 
eipooes  them,  [.et  us  see  whether  other  phases  of  terrene  penotiaUty 
throw  any  lieht  ti|)on  this  problem. 

W  SU^  and  TVaiM:  Se^rnggmM  or  Tiiefatkuaify-st^etmd ;  vith 
CimrPtyamt  TiftiMii.— Parallel  with  nor  heading  of  "  sleqi "  io  the  oolonm 
o(  fvpralimmal  faculac*  we  have  the  hesdii^  of  "  iimiKc "  in  the  nib- 
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liminal.  And  in  its  first  and  simplest  aspect  trance  is  suggested  sleefi— 
sleep  imitated  by  the  subliminal  self  from  the  familiar  spontaneous 
pattern,  but  often  improved  in  the  imitation,  both  in  restorative  efficacy 
and  in  fitness  for  ends  other  than  physical  recuperation.  From  the 
thought-transference  experiment  with  lightly  hypnotised  subjects  to  the 
sommeil  d  distance  inspired  by  Dr.  Gibert  or  Dr.  Janet  in  "Ldonie*;— 
from  the  hyperaesthesia  of  some  of  M.  Binet's  subjects  to  the  '*  travelling 
clairvoyance  *'  of  "  Jane  "  (573  B)  we  find  each  supernormal  faculty  in 
turn  facilitated  by  the  abeyance  of  man's  habitual  attention  to  the  stimuli 
of  the  material  world.  The  degree  to  which  this  protection  from  intrusive 
thought,  or  intrusive  pain,  may  be  carried  is  hardly  yet  explored ;' but  the 
same  abstraction  which  is  enough  to  induce  in  many  subjects  a  complete 
indifference  to  severe  surgical  operations,  may  perhaps  hereafter  be 
utilised  to  assist  in  securing  undisturbed  intensity  of  thought. 

And  in  the  meantime  most  of  these  states  of  sleep  or  trance  present 
an  unsolicited  crop  of  ideas  and  pictures  of  their  own.  All  dream, 
indeed,  according  to  my  definition,  are  properly  subliminal ;  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  superficial  memory,  although  they  lie  so  close  to  it  that 
they  may  get  included  in  it  by  a  sort  of  accident.  They  are  bubbles 
breaking  upon  that  surface  from  the  deep  below.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  this  easiest  method  of  communication  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  subliminal  self  to  send  upward  messages  of  deeper  import  All 
the  newly-noted  forms  of  faculty  which  we  have  already  touched  upon 
find  expression  either  in  dreams  or  in  the  sleep-waking  intervals  which  are 
a  kind  of  transitory  emergences  into  a  condition  on  the  other  side  of 
sleep.  Hypermnesia  is  oftenest  shown  in  dreams,  and  clairvoyance  in 
the  sleep-waking  or  somnambulic  stage  of  hypnotic  trance.  In  dreams 
also  retrocognition  and  precognition  are  manifested;  faculties  which, 
since  their  origin  is  obscure,  I  am  now  claiming  solely  for  the  unaided 
subliminal  self 

(c)  Ecstasy, — Under  this  heading  I  include  experiences  where  the 
subliminal  self  in  trance  changes  its  environment  and  passes  for  a  time 
into  the  spiritual  world,  retaining  such  relations  to  the  organism  as  enable 
it  to  return  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

(d)  Death;  as  Irrevocable  Self -projection  of  the  Spirit. — Then  when  the 
last  change  comes,  and  we  ask  ourselves  with  what  added  ground  for 
speculation  we  now  strain  our  gaze  beyond  that  obscurest  crisis,  we  find, 
I  think,  two  considerations  which  the  study  of  subliminal  powers  has 
suggested ;  on^  of  them  in  harmony  with  the  highest  thought  <^  philo- 
sopher and  poet;  the  other,  not  indeed  positively  inconsistent  there- 
with, but  still  recalling  us  to  the  psychology  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  the 
crude  animism  of  hardlv  human  men. 

For  first  we  shall  say  that  in  estimating  what  there  is  in  our  being 
which  may  conceivably  survive  the  tomb,  we  can  now  claim  to  have  dis- 
cerned something  within  us  which  belongs  to  an  environment  which  is 
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eictnpit  frocn  esrthly  coodiiioDB,  and  which  may  aaieccde  at  once  and 
intcrpenflTaie  our  matehjl  scheme  of  things.  Those  ancient  views,  ihere- 
fofe,  which  represent  the  soul's  immottality  as  tietermined  by  its  very 
naiure  and  origin  find  tiieinsekcs  now  as  never  before  supported  and  rein- 
forced. 

I  refer  especially  to  such  cases  as  those  descnbed  in  Chapter  VI.  of 
"projection  of  thought."  or^as  I  iheie  called  it — "psychical  invasion," 
«htcb  show  some  kind  of  energy  or  perception  exercised  by  the  spirit  ai 
«  dinance  from  its  physical  base  of  operation,— tele  pat  hi  call  y  upon  other 
minds,  lebesthetically  in  other  part»  of  space.  In  "telepathic  clairvoyance," 
the  percipient  seems  to  himself  to  be  present  in  the  scene  where  the  >0- 
callcd  agent  actually  is  at  the  time.  And  in  Teciprocal  cases,  not  only  is 
the  percipient  conscious  of  invading  the  agent's  presence,  but  the  latter  is 
in  some  way  aware  of  the  invasion.  Further,  the  descriptions  of  several 
caaei  of  expcrimenial  self-projection  concur  in  the  impression  felt  of 
tpiniuxl  iransnonation,  of  tethering  connection  wiili  the  body,  of  recum 
thercinio  with  a  shock.'  And  two  narratives  of  animation  suspended  to 
the  verge  of  death  (Dr.  Wilise  and  M.  Bertiand,  see  713  A),  have  dwelt 
on  that  cns»  as  an  apparent  escape  of  the  spirit  from  ibe  body,  to  which 
it  is  uliunately  retracted  by  a  remaining  psychical  link  of  aitacbmem- 
Tbese  cases  begin  like  some  of  the  cases  which  we  class  as  "  hallucinations 
experimentally  produced  " ;  they  remind  us,  as  they  proceed,  of  narratives 
of  "travelling  clairvoyance "  1  and  they  reach  a  point  where  the  new 
crntTO  of  perception  sccmt  within  an  ace  of  altogethet  supcreediDg  the 
old. 

These  singular  ami  |KMSibly  purely  subjective  cues  are  no  actual  proof 
of  anything  whatever.  But  they  deserve  notice  berc,  where  we  are  taking 
•tock  of  any  such  indications  of  the  true  nature  of  death  as  can  be 
guhend  irom  evidence  which  doen  not  even  pretend  to  come  from 
depwted  spirits,  or  to  rest  on  anyihit^  beyond  the  personal  experience 
of  INing  men. 

*EirwiT'  frfiyo/iii^ — "  with  n  rush  it  hurried  forth  " — says  Homer  of  the 
bsning  spirti, — whose  significance  for  him  still  hun^;  between  irealk  and 
mm/.  Hornet  may  be  too  old  a  witness,  and  Ur,  Wiltsc  too  new ;  but. 
indeed,  what  other  intelliginlc  eonception  can  we  find  in  the  ages  between 
them  ?  What,  save  the  ghastly  monkish  dream — ghastly  though  enshrined, 
thu  also,  in  world-flhaking  verse — of  the  sleep  m  the  charnel- house,  and 
the  iTtunp  that  echoes  prr  trfmkra  rtgitmum  and  sumuions  into  a  new 
concretion  the  dust  of  the  dead  ^ 

At  least  we  have  done  with  tkit ;  and,  pausing  hcie  before  we  review 
such  evidence  as  may  >eem  to  have  come  to  us  (rum  bchud  iik  ml,  we 
auy  at  least  feel  that  it  is  a  spiritual  entity  and  nut  a  re-inie](tated 
skdeton,  «phich  we  now  follow  with  dim  antiopation  upon  iu  t 
uliiaiy  way. 

■  brc  /VsfM/rv'  S.  r.K.,  vol.  x.  p.  1^  ud  pp.  170  tff. 
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III.  Third  Series  : — Phenomena  Claimed   as   Spiritually 

Controlled. 

(i)  Subliminal  Consciousness^  Discerning  and  Influenced  by  Disembo^ 
Spirits  in  a  Spiritual  World ;  who  Co-operate  in  Producing  Objecixat 
Phenomena, — And  here  at  last  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  shoold 
begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  long  introduction.  In  entering  on  the 
third  of  our  parallel  series — that  to  which  the  other  two  have  been  intended 
to  lead  up, — our  scheme,  that  is  to  say,  of  vital  faculty  as  observed  under 
the  control  of  some  spiritual  agency,  we  are  not  now  plunging  into  a  duos 
of  entirely  new  problems.  Most  of  those  problems,  although  of  course  not 
solved,  have  at  least  been  already  stated^  in  some  similar  form ;  and  it 
each  point  we  shall  be  taking  up  a  line  of  thought  on  which  we  bave  made 
some  beginning. 

We  have,  then^  to  deal  with  the  human  spirit  under  new  conditions; 
as  brought  into  immediate  relations  with  the  spiritual  world.  We  shall  be 
concerned  primarily  with  the  subliminal  consciousness ;  for  it  is  in  that 
region  that  the  link  of  union  lies ;  and  many  of  the  phenomena  are  dis- 
cernible to  the  "purged  eye**  of  so-called  clairvoyance  alone.  Bat 
nevertheless  this  commerce  with  disembodied  spirits,  like  commerce 
with  embodied  spirits,  affects  man*s  whole  being ;  and  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  many  phenomena  of  an  absolutely  objective  kind 

In  one  way,  indeed,  to  get  on  to  direct  spirit-intercourse  from  the 
obscure  subliminal  phenomena  which  we  have  till  now  been  disousing  is 
a  sort  of  emergence  into  a  clearer  air.  What  we  have  dimly  infened  is 
now  plainly  asserted ;  what  we  have  conjectured  among  contending  possi- 
bilities is  now  set  plainly  before  us.  We  are  in  the  position  in  which  a 
tadpole  would  be  who  had  learned  theoretically  that  what  he  was  breath- 
ing in  his  pond  was  not  the  water  but  the  oxygen  dissolved  therein ;  and 
who  then  should  have  it  granted  to  him  to  raise  his  head  above  water,  and 
to  perceive  frogs  and  other  animals  respiring  the  translucid  air.  So,  for 
us  too,  the  metetherial  element  has  thus  far  been  dissolved  amid  miterial 
things ;  we  are  now  to  come  in  contact  with  beings  for  whom  that  hypo- 
thetical environment  is  the  natural  and  predestined  home. 

Before  we  go  into  detail,  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that 
such  intercourse  should  be  possible.  Given  the  fact  of  telepathy,  need 
this  be  a  surprise  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  such  a  form  of 
metetherial  energy  involved  in  human  life,  though  it  cannot  actually  prove 
the  spirit's  survival,  yet  suggests  it  so  strongly  that  evidence  to  survival 
from  other  quarters  need  no  longer  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  known 
scheme  of  things.  And  if  survival  there  be,  then  the  fact  that  spirits 
should  influence  men  will  certainly  not  in  itself  be  surprising.  It  will 
seem  now  no  isolated  or  unique  phenomenon,  but  the  inevitable  deduction 
from  a  universal  law.  That  law  is  the  direct  transmission  of  thought  and 
emotion  from  mind  to  mind,  and  the  telergy — to  use  here  a  word  more 
active  in  its  connotation  than  telepathy — the  telergy  by  which  this  trans- 
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Busnon  is  effected  may  be  u  univeraally  uiBaxd  io  the  metetherial  world 
at  beat  in  the  maieml. 

(j)  Physical  Nutritiok  Modifikd  bv  SptRrr-CoNTitoi. 

(«)  Sfirit-tuggtstiom  ;  Ptycho-therapeutia. — To  the  limiting  conditions 
ooda  which  this  energy  reaches  ihc  chosen  sensitive  among  the  mass  of 
ava,  we  shall  have  to  return  hereafter.  It  will  be  well  Io  proceed  first  to 
crux  some  of  the  effects  of  that  "  control,"  or  intercourse,  under  the  same 
■ehes  of  headings  which  we  have  now  twice  already  pursued. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  effects  of  spirit-control  on  bodily  nutrition. 
Obviously  if  we  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  suggestion  of  a  living 
hypiMKiser  it  virtually  nothing  more  than  a  him  somehow  conveyed  to  the 
at^-suggcative  powers  of  the  patient,  it  will  not  be  easy  Io  be  sure  that  a 
s^tril'i  alleged  comm.<tnd  or  benediction,  or  promise  of  cure,  is  really 
operattng  otherwise  than  as  a  similar  stimulus  to  something  which  is  really 
done  by  the  paiient  himself.  In  Mr.  Moses'  case  there  were  assurances 
pven  that  his  ;)hysical  condition  was  often  benefited  by  spirit-power ;  but 
in  the  few  definite  instances  which  he  records  of  a  healing  effect,  it  is  to 
actual  touches  and  stroking! — like  mesmeric  passes— that  the  benefil  is 
■seabed.  Similar  experiences  are  attributed  to  \i.  D.  Home.  We  shall 
have  somelhrng  more  to  say  of  this  mesmerisation  later  '>n  ;  and  also  of 
thai  form  of  psycho-therapeutic  which  consists  in  a  cl-iirvoynnt  diagnosis 
alk)[ed  to  be  given  by  a  spirit,  and  followed  perhaps  by  advice  avowedly 
baaed  trpon  a  recollection  of  eartnly  learning. 

(*)  StigmatisalioH. —  The  agency  of  spinis  in  the  production  of  stigma- 
Htatwt  is  open  to  the  same  kind  of  <loubt.  Religious  siigmaia,  indeed,  as 
foUowing  upon  more  intense  feeling  than  mere  experimental  stigmata  (such 
aa  mggoted  blisters  rescmblini:  some  letter  of  the  alphabet)  seem  even 
Mfln  manifeaily  connected  with  the  workings  of  the  addohrata's  own 
•piriL  Mr.  Moses  has  three  curious  cases.  In  one  of  them  the  mete 
wiinen  snggestioQ  of  a  spirit  is  followed  by  ihe  appearance  of  letters  on 
hit  ana,— reMinbling,  apparently,  the  linear  wheals  which  follow  a  tine 
■JTSwa  with  the  finger*nail  in  some  cases  of  neitlerash,  and  which  depend 
oa  a  flight  diffusion  of  serum  beneath  the  skin.  In  another  case  ail 
erythcmaious  patch  on  the  forehead  follows  on  a  perhaps  imaginary  touch 
dtawg  a  dream  or  vision.  In  a  ihmi  case  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
real  100^  at  a  ijaace  breaks  the  skin,  and  leaves  an  indamed  wound. 

It  b  noticeable,  with  regard  to  what  will  follow  later,  that  something 
like  actual  material  contact  should  sometimes  be  insisted  upon,  as  appear* 
from  Mr.  Moses'  records,  in  the  pioduction  by  spirits  of  a  phenonienon 
whicfa  we  have  seen  the  subliminal  self  produce  with  no  material  inier- 
vention- 

U)  NffctI  and  Puffetive  Mitastasis  of  Seerttion. — Excepi,  howcTcr, 
for  this  inaiatencc  on  actual  touch,  the  stigmatic  pnenomen»  have  thus 
bi  followed  the  now  well-known  type.     Yet  it  may  occur  to  lu  to  ask 
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whether  spirits  acting  thus  on  the  organism,  and  endowed  with  the  more 
intimate  insight  into  the  molecular  constitution  of  things  with  which 
I  have  credited  them,  could  not  go  further  still,  and  split  up  the  proteids 
of  the  body  in  some  unfamiliar  way.  These  are,  of  course,  compda 
enough  to  be  split  up,  not  only  into  the  various  proximate  elements, 
normal  or  pathological,  which  have  already  been  detected  in  the  body, 
but  into  an  indefinite  number  of  other  compounds  as  welL  It  maybe 
said,  indeed,  that  novel  products  of  proteid  decomposition,  even  if  thej 
could  be  produced,  would  escape  recognition  save  by  the  accomplished 
chemist.  There  is,  however,  one  of  our  senses  which  in  certain  directions 
can  even  outmatch  in  delicacy  the  chemist's  skilL  And  there  is  in 
animal  bodies  an  unexhausted  reservoir  of  potential  odours  capable 
of  stimulating  this  sense  to  the  full.  Where  the  skunk  is  possible^  all 
is  possible ;  and  it  need  not  be  a  hopeless  task  to  draw  from  the  human 
organism  fragrances  which  may  bear  to  skunk  or  musk-rat  the  relation 
which  the  most  delicate  tint  of  mauve  bears  to  the  original  tar.  On  one 
secretion  in  particular  Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S^  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  remarks :  *^  Perspiration  consists  of  caproate  of  glycoyl, 
mixed  with  the  free  acid,  I  believe.  It  does  not  smell  nice;  but  pore 
caproates  are  very  fragrant  if  the  right  alcoholic  base  is  combined.  I  fucy 
that  woodruffe  and  verbena  are  of  the  nature  of  turpentine,  and  hife 
probably  the  same  percentage  composition.  However,  so  £ar  as  I  knov, 
they  have  not  been  investigated.'' 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  return  to  certain  passages  which  have 
perhaps  hitherto  seemed  among  the  most  grotesque  and  incredible  which 
the  records  of  Mr.  Moses'  stances  contain.  I  refer  to  the  freqnenth 
attested  welling  or  stillation  of  various  ''liquid  scents,"  mainly  verbena 
and  woodruffe,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  altering  on  request,  firom 
a  circumscribed  patch  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Moses'  head.  The  guides 
affirm  that  this  secretion  is  restorative ;  and  on  one  occasion  especially, 
when  Mr.  Moses  is  tried  and  depressed  by  sitting  long  amidst  a  rou^ 
crowd,  it  is  stated  that  the  scent  is  produced  and  evaporated  in  un- 
usual quantities  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  exhausting  influence  of 
his  surroundings.^ 

^  I  may  give  here  another  instance  of  this  phenomenon,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Collingwood  to  L^ht  of  November  2nd,  1892.  '*  I  was  one  evening  sitting  with  him.'' 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,  "when  he  complained  of  not  feeling  welL  I  perceired  a  veij 
sweet  perfume,  and  remarked,  as  it  increased,  *  What  a  delicious  scent !  Where  does 
it  come  from?'  'From  me,  the  top  of  my  head,'  he  replied.  I  felt  the  crown,  wfaidi 
was  wet  with  a  pleasant  odorous  substance.  I  dipped  the  comer  of  my  handkeiduef 
in  it,  and  kept  it  for  months  hardly  diminished  in  potency.  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  tdd 
me  that  the  development  of  these  perfumes  was  intended  as  a  healing  process,  and  be 
was  often  relieved  in  that  way."  It  may  be  observed  that  circumscribed  patches  of 
hyperidrosis  occasionally  occur  on  the  scalp ;  so  that  we  have  here,  in  my  view,  10 
evolutive  phenomenon  taking  the  same  form  as  a  morbid  or  dissolutive  one.  It  should 
be  added  that  in  bromidrosis  the  odour  has  been  in  various  cases  compared  to  that  of 
various  flowers  and  fruits. — (Hyde's  Diseases  of  the  Skm,  p.  102.) 
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The  reader  will  readily  see  the  inierpretation  which,  in  my  view, 
ibese  facts  must  receive.  I  regard  the  disembodied  spirit's  influence 
on  the  organism  aa  more  instructed,  so  to  say,  than  llie  influence  of 
the  lubliminat  sc:lf; — just  as  the  influence  of  the  subliminal  self  is 
more  instructed  than  that  of  the  supraliminal.  Wlicrc  the  one  can 
adapt,  the  other  can  originate ;  where  the  subliminal  self  can  reproduce 
by  a  novel  method  the  secretion  which  the  organism  has  already  learnt 
ip  form,  the  other  can  compose  a  fresh  secretion,  with  a  definite  aim. 

A  defir.ite  aim,  I  say,  speaking  at  present  of  the  odoriferous  and 
recognisable  character  alone.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sccte- 
lion  may  have  had  a  therapeutic  value  as  well  li  may  conceivably  have 
cxrried  off  waste  products  more  effectively  than  the  ordinary  perspiration 
of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  a  modified  form. 

However  ihis  may  be,  the  above  brief  discussion  may  have  su^esied 
to  us  that  it  is  by  the  compamlive  method  here  adopted  that  we  have  the 
best  chance  of  bringing  these  grotesque  marvels  into  some  true  analogy 
wkb  experiments  already  known  to  science. 

HC        (3)  Physical  KxpExntTURE  Modifibd  bv  Spibit-Controi. 

^^  (0)  MuhAiatai  Effkitncy  Intrtastd  and  fulenm  DispliKtd. — Having 
ftu  dealt  briefly  with  spirii-inilueiice  as  exercised  upon  the  processes  of 
natiitioB,  let  us  go  on  to  consider  in  what  way  this  influence  seems  to 
aXhet  the  output  of  energy,^ — streaming  from  the  orgauisni  into  the 
molecular  01  the  otherial  world.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  mechanical 
worit  done  in  simple,  molar  form~-tbe  movements  of  heavy  untouched 
objecta  wliich  recur  so  habitually  in  records  such  as  these:  When  we 
bc«r  of  such  a  movement  wc  ask  ourselves  whether  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
coasiftcnt  with  the  ordinary  mechanical  law  of  action  and  reaction,  and 
wufa  the  wider  generalisation  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Where  is  the 
fiilcTuni?  How  great,  and  whence  derived,  is  the  energy  employed? 
The  question  of  the  fulcrum  might  conceivably  be  settled  by  aaual 
experiment.  In  its  present  condition  it  forms  [lart  of  the  more  geoeral 
problem  of  so-called  "  ccioplasy,"  or  extrusion  from  the  organism  of  vital 
energy,  whicii  will  be  considered  under  a  later  heading.  As  to  the  icurtt 
of  the  energy,  we  must  needs  suppose  that  to  be  in  the  organism  of  the 
medium,  unless  it  should  be  shown  10  exceed  any  ankouni  of  which  wc 
out  suppose  his  organism  capable.  At  first  sight  it  has  sometiniei  teemed 
(as  with  D.  D.  Home)  to  exceed  this  amounL  But  in  our  estimation  we 
must  bear  tn  mmd  that  (as  was  sud  above)  an  increase  of  at  least 
momentary  muscular  power  may  come  from  one  of  two  causes — may  be 
cilhcT  the  result  of  intrgration  or  the  concomitant  of  diuntegialion.  As 
tbe  concomitant  of  disintegration,  in  hysteria  or  mania,  ihc  symptom  is 
a  familiar  00c,  and  indicates  the  unequal  conservation  of  efferent  and 
inhibitory  stimuli.  A  reckless  order — as  for  a  Balaclava  charge — is  given  to 
tbe  muscles,  and  there  is  no  wise  superior  officer  to  countermand  or  reatraiiL 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of  the  general,  while  it  permits 
of  rashness  in  the  army  which  has  got  out  of  hand,  may  also  fail  to  utilise 
the  healthy  ardour  of  an  obedient  host  The  strong-willed,  educated 
savant  can  sometimes  compress  the  dynamometer  more  forcibly  than  the 
robust  ploughman ; — not  because  his  hands  are  stronger,  but  because  he 
can  at  a  given  moment  throw  a  greater  proportion  of  his  total  energy  into 
them.  How  far  such  increase  of  power  might  go  we  know  nou  The 
limit  of  the  force  which  human  muscles  could  theoretically  exert  is  far 
from  being  reached  in  common  life. 

If,  then,  it  is  asked  whether  these  phenomena  appear  to  transgress  the 
law  of  Conservation  of  Energy,  we  can  affirm  that  they  do  not, — ^in  the 
sense  that  the  work  done,  so  far  as  measurable  in  foot-pounds,  does  not 
manifestly  exceed  the  work  which  the  sensitive's  organism,  could  we 
suppose  it  handled  as  a  familiar  instrument  by  a  mind  completely  under- 
standing it,  could  probably  accomplish  without  permanent  injury.  And 
we  may  add  that,  according  to  statements  made  by  the  controls  in  Mr. 
Moses'  and  other  cases,  some  of  the  force  thus  used  is  taken  from  other 
persons  present ;  in  which  case  there  would  probably  be  an  ample  surplus, 
after  all  the  recorded  feats  had  been  performed. 

But  the  possible  satisfaction — in  some  obscure  manner — of  the  law  of 
Conservation  of  Energy  brings  us  but  little  nearer  to  a  justification  of  the 
alleged  phenomena.  We  do  not  know,  in  fact,  how  much  energy  such 
phenomena  would  need,  for  no  amount  of  energy,  applied  in  any  way 
known  to  ourselves,  could  possibly  produce  them. 

(3)  Control  over  Individual  Material  Molecules  ;  Resulting  in  Abrogtt- 
Hon  of  Ordinary  Thermal  Laws^  and  in  Aggregation  and  IXsaggr^aUmi 
of  Matter, — These  novel  dealings  with  matter,  while  very  various  in  char- 
acter, are  all  of  them  such  as  to  suggest  that  here  also  the  agent  (though 
perhaps  not  consciously)  is  acting  upon  molecules  and  not  upon  masses ; 
here,  also,  in  the  inanimate  and  inorganic  world,  just  as  it  seemed  to  me 
might  be  the  case  in  spirit-action  upon  a  living  brain. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  advance  in  power  over  nature  which 
such  a  mode  of  action  would  imply. 

Habitually  we  deal  with  matter  in  a  molar  manner ;  taking  little  or  no 
account  of  the  molecular  changes  involved  in  the  execution  of  our  molar 
designs.  Since  the  rise  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases — say  for  this  last 
half-century — we  have  also  been  able  to  deal  with  matter  molecularly,  but 
merely  (as  Maxwell  expresses  it)  in  statistical  fashion ; — dealing  widi 
molecules  in  immense  numbers,  and  achieving  results  which,  though  fv 
more  delicate  and  penetrating  than  any  molar  results  could  be,  must 
nevertheless  seem  rude  and  wholesale  to  any  intelligence  which  can 
actually  discern  the  molecules  which  we  merely  infer.  "  Our  actual 
knowledge  of  concrete  things,"  says  Maxwell,^  ''  is  of  an  essentially 
statistical  nature,   because  no  one    has    yet    discovered    any  practical 

*  Theory  of  Heat,  chap.  3udi. 
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1  of  tncing  the  path  of  a  molecule,  or  of  identifying  it  at  diffeteDt 
times." 

The  mathemaiical  physicist  and  the  chemist,  In  fact,  ha»e  somewhat 
the  same  sort  of  knowledge  of  ihcir  molecules  that  the  Registrar- General 
has  of  the  popuUlion.  So  much  hydrogen  combining  with  so  much 
oxygen  will  make  water;  explode  [hem  logeiher  and  you  gel  your  drop  ; 
but  who  can  »y  which  hydrogen -atom  will  combine  with  a  given  atom  of 
oxygen  ?  "  There  will  b«  about  so  many  marriages  next  year,"  says  the 
Registrar-General ;  but  he  perforce  leaves  the  individual  brides  and  bride- 
grooms to  son  themselves.  To  foresee  or  to  guide  the  affinities  of  each 
several  molecule  would  be  for  the  physicist  as  great  a  3ie[i  in  advance  as 
it  would  be  (or  the  Registrar- General  could  he  foresee  or  guide  every 
impulse  to  wedlock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Auume,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  power  like  this.  Assume 
that  we  can  distinaly  sec  and  easily  ileal  with  each  of  the  coundess 
miUions  of  molecules  contained  in  s  single  room.  We  see  them  dis- 
tinguished one  ftom  another  by  speed,  by  direction  of  movement,  by  aijse, 
by  complexity,  by  intrinsic  vibration  ; — this  last  difference  corresponding 
to  what  wc  deem  difference  of  elemental  constitution.  We  can  therefore 
dircc!  or  combine  all  these  as  we  will.  Wc  cnn,  for  instance,  to  take  one 
of  the  phenomena  here  recorded,  disequaliae  the  tempcramie  of  two  parts 
at  a  dosed  chamber  by  dircctmg  the  swiftly- moving  molecules  to  one  side 
of  an  iiaagiiMiy  partition,  the  more  slowly- moving  to  tbc  other,  and  thus 
tpaking  the  belts  of  cooler  and  wanner  air  of  which  Mr.  Moses  tells  u*. 
But  here  I  pause ;  for  the  argument  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  hable 
to  attack  on  two  opposite  sides.  On  the  one  side  it  will  be  regarded  as 
intolerabty  novel  and  extravagant ;  while  on  the  other  lide  it  will  be  set 
down  as  the  mere  plagiarism  of  a  famiHar  physical  speculation.  It  was, 
in  fan,  at  3i>oui  this  point  of  4n  argument  which,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
bad  led  me  by  a  vital  or  psychological  rather  tban  by  a  physical  road  to 
this  conception  of  selective  molecular  action,  that  it  became  plain  to  me 
tbat  Professor  Ctnk  Maxwell's  Sorting  Demons  had  been  already  trained 
—U  1  may  so  say — to  the  very  pcrformancca  which  I  was  now  ascribing  to 
spirit-power.  The  reader  has  probably  already  recollectc<l  these  imaginary 
craanttra  ;  tovenied  by  the  great  pbrsicisi  to  illustrate  a  process  by  which 
it  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  arrest  the  dissipation  of  energy  and 
to  discqtuliae  anew  the  temperature  of  the  Universe.  I  turned  to  Lord 
Keirin's  Popular  I.tctttrtt  and  Addrutu,  vol  i.  p.  144.  for  the  futtett 
ilin<ii|itiiiii  of  the  natural  history  of  this  minutest  species  of  Chimfcn, — 
hemHitins  in  vaaff  to  some  purpose  now  !  1  found  whJt  vittually  amounts 
to  an  explanation,  on  this  hypotliesii,  of  most  of  the  phenomena  of  Mr. 
Moaes'  si^nccs,  so  far  as  concerned  with  inanimate  matter. 

He  is  a  betRK  (says  Lotd  Kelvin,  of  Maxwell'*  Uentan)  with  no  pnter- 
BMural  c|tialitics.  and  diflen  from  real  living  animal*  only  in  extreme  smallness 
•ad  ayifilr.     He  can  at  pteasum  stop,  or  Mnke,  or  posh,  or  poll  any  single 
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atom  of  matter,  and  so  moderate  its  natural  course  of  motion.  Endowed 
ideally  with  arms  and  hands  and  fingers — two  hands  and  ten  fingers 
suffice — he  can  do  as  much  for  atoms  as  a  pianoforte  player  can  do  for 
the  keys  of  the  piano — just  a  little  more,  he  can  push  and  pull  each  atom  in 
any  direction. 

He  cannot  create  or  annul  energy  ;  but  just  as  a  living  animal  does,  he  can 
store  up  limited  quantities  of  energy,  and  reproduce  them  at  will.  By  operating 
selectively  on  individual  atoms  he  can  reverse  the  natural  dissipation  of  eiiei|7, 
can  cause  one  half  of  a  closed  jar  of  air,  or  of  a  bar  of  iron,  to  become  glowing 
hot,  and  the  other  ice-cold ;  can  direct  the  energy  of  the  moving  molecules  of 
a  basin  of  water  to  throw  the  water  up  to  a  height,  and  leave  it  there  pro- 
portionately cooled  (i  deg.  Fahrenheit  for  772  ft.  of  ascent)  ;  can  "sort"  the 
molecules  in  a  solution  of  salt  or  in  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  so  as  to  reverse  the 
natural  process  of  diffusion,  and  produce  concentration  of  the  solution  in  one 
portion  of  the  water,  leaving  pure  water  in  the  remainder  of  the  space  occupied ; 
or  in  the  other  case  separate  the  gases  into  different  parts  of  the  containing 
vessel.  The  classification,  according  to  which  the  ideal  demon  is  to  sort  them, 
may  be  according  to  the  essential  character  of  the  atom  ;  for  instance,  all 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  be  let  go  to  the  left,  or  stopped  from  crossing  to  the  right, 
across  an  ideal  boundary  ;  or  it  may  be  according  to  the  velocity  each  atom 
chances  to  have  when  it  approaches  the  boundary — if  greater  than  a  certain 
stated  amount  it  is  to  go  to  the  right ;  if  less,  to  the  left.  This  latter  rule  of 
assortment,  carried  into  execution  by  the  demon,  disequalises  temperature  and 
undoes  the  natural  diffusion  of  heat — the  former  undoes  the  natural  diffusion 
of  matter.  By  a  combination  of  the  two  processes  the  demon  can  decompose 
water  or  carbonic  acid,  first  raising  a  portion  of  the  compound  to  dissociational 
temperature  (that  is,  temperature  so  high  that  the  collisions  shatter  the  com- 
pound molecules  to  atoms),  and  then  sending  the  oxygen  atoms  this  way,  and 
the  hydrogen  or  carbon  that  way ;  or  he  may  affect  decomposition  against 
chemical  affinity  otherwise  thus :  Let  him  take  in  a  small  store  of  energy  by 
resisting  the  mutual  approach  of  twp  compound  molecules,  letting  them  press 
as  it  were  on  his  two  hands,  and  store  up  energy  as  in  a  bent  spring  ;  then  Itt 
him  apply  the  two  hands  between  the  oxygen  and  the  double  hydrogen 
constituents  of  a  compound  molecule  of  vapour  of  water,  and  tear  them 
asunder.  He  may  repeat  this  process  until  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  compound  molecules  in  a  given  quantity  of  vapour  of  water, 
given  in  a  fixed  closed  vessel,  are  separated  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  the 
expense  of  energy  taken  from  translational  motions.^ 

Let  us  then  consider  with  what  degree  of  success  a  well-trained  demon 

^  Having  appealed  to  Lord  Kelvin's  authority  in  the  above  discussion,  I  feel  booDd 
at  once  to  add  that  no  one  would  probably  be  less  willing  than  the  illustrious  anther 
himself  to  sanction  the  use  which  I  proceed  to  make  of  his  brilliant  conceptioos.  la  a 
lecture,  delivered  1883,  and  republished  1891,  in  the  second  edition  of  Popular  Ltctma 
and  Addresses  (Nature  Series),  vol.  i.  p.  265,  Lord  Kelvin  gives  his  view  on  our  whok 
range  of  subjects  with  perfect  clearness. 

'*  Now  I  have  hinted  at  a  possible  seventh  sense — a  magnetic  sense — and  though  out 
of  the  line  I  propose  to  follow,  and  although  time  is  precious,  and  does  not  permit  modi 
of  digression,  I  vdsh  just  to  remove  the  idea  that  I  am  in  any  way  suggesting  anything 
towards  that  wretched  superstition  of  animal  magnetism,  and  table-tumiog,  and 
spiritualism,  and  mesmerism,  and  clairvojrance,  and  spirit-rapping,  of  which  we  have 
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from  Lord  Kelvin's  laboratory  could  have  acquitted  himself  at  a  s^nce 
of  Mr.  Moses'  or  of  D.  H.  Home's. 

/ft  eati  tauie  ont  kalf  of  n  ihud  jar  of  air  or  of  a  />ar  t^  iron  to  bteome 
gioamg  hot,  and  the  other  ia-coid. 

Here  at  once  he  scores  a  success  which  will  make  him  an  almost 
unique  "  mediumistic  "  reputation.  Among  modern  civilised  mediums  at 
any  rate — whatever  may  be  the  case  in  savage  countries — Home  is  the 
only  one  who  has  obtained  the  firt-ttst  under  good  obacrvation.  When 
he  put  his  own  head  in  the  glowing  tire,  or  handed  blaiing  coals  to  the 
company  in  a  lady's  pocket  handkerchief,  as  described  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Lord  Crawford,  and  others,  all  he  needed  was  the  familiar 
demon  who  look  care  that  between  the  glow  and  the  handkerchief  there 
should  always  be  a  layer  of  slowly-moving,  cool,  fresh,  carbon- molecules, 
while  the  frenzied  spinning  carbon -molecules  at  a  red  heat  were  kept 
easily  :ind  rompleicly  within  their  imaginary  wall  Having  accismplished 
this,  it  would  be  mere  child's  play  for  our  demon  to  disequalise  the 
teuiieiatuie  of  Dr.  Speer's  study,  and  to  produce  the  alternate  belts  of 
cold  and  warm  air  of  which  Mr.  Moses  has  told  us  above.  The  recorded 
fall  of  fix  degrees  in  the  minimum  thermometer,  and  the  cold  winds  over 
boils  and  rtands,  would  be  trifling  examples  of  the  same  power. 

Ml  fan  direft  tht  tnergy-  of  the  moving  moitcv/ts  of  a  fiasin  of  water  to 
tiuw  tkt  water  up  to  a  htight  and  itavt  it  there  proporfinnaltly  cooled. 

Grant  him  liquid  scent,  ihen,  of  which  more  presently,  and  he  can 
mtke  it  fall  in  cool  dcw  from  the  ceiling  as  easily  2s  not.  Or  he  may 
have  been  nt  work  when  ihc  following  incident,  testified  to  by  Lord 
Dnntavcn,  occuncd  with  Home.  {£xftrieMces  in  SptrittnUiim,  p.  7;.) 
"  He  then  again  raised  ihe  glass  [of  brandy]  over  his  heoil,  and  the  liquid 
was  withdrawn.  He  men  lold  me  to  come  and  bold  my  hand  above  the 
glau ;  1  did  so,  and  the  liquid  fell  over  and  through  my  tmgers  into  the 
glaas,  dropping  from  the  air  above  me." 

fft  tarn  tort  the  molreitles  in  a  soiution  if  tall,  to  at  to  reverse  the  natural 
fnatt  of  diffutioHy  and  froduee  toneentration  of  Ihe  solution  in  one  portion 
t/tke  anitrr,  Itaring  pure  watrr  in  the  remainder  of  ih*  space  nceupied. 

He  could,  then,  have  continued  the  little  cxpenmeni  described  above, 
heml  to  moch.  Thrir  ii  do  RTenth  mow  nf  <he  myilie  kind.  Claliroy^nM,  utd  the 
Kkc,  an  the  renti  i\f  had  nbMmtiflii  chiefly,  lomewbil  miied  ap,  however,  with  the 
dfacU  of  wlllul  ImiKMiBTc,  acting  oq  an  imioceni.  Inuting  talnd." 

14  M  bi  ny  innocent,  trutinit  auml  leeau  not  impouilik,  the  ttma  *boiiId  •one  ivj 
com*  whca  critics  thill  uy  ul  ibeu  /Vkw-A'hjd  thai  ihcy  have  merely  bnwcbl  om)  ■• 
noTtltia  thibci  which  every  ant  ■Imily  knew,  it  may  b«  of  inl*mi  to  icftt  to  th)* 
ulicnnee  of  the  Predilcnt  of  ih*  Royal  S«d«ty,  aod  fbremcwt  lotum  of  Great  Britain. 
Aad  W,  t*  I  also  eaoiacluie.  Lotd  Kdirln'a  uwn  ifwcBlaileaa  oa  maiiet  and  eoBify 
■kiiil  ind  hgUi  coofitmatioD  and  developiB«nl  in  a  baiter  andcn landing  of  ibcM 
Ickklactk  phttoncna—we  ihall  have  a  palmary  eaanp3e  ol  the  hiuoiic  liBlh  thai  a 
lc*dn  td  ibooi^i  in  una  age  ofi«a  ptvpMM,  whOa  h«  ptotcsti  aC»in«,  the  thooghl  of  tb« 
n«at; — may  be  at  once  iia  bmm  eonUBplaoM  oppiwBl  and  ila  nwai  iUnmimting 
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**  [Home]  then  said,  '  I  am  going  to  take  the  strength  from  the  brandj,' 
and  he  began  making  passes  over  the  glass  and  flipping  his  fingers,  send- 
ing a  strong  smell  of  spirit  through  the  room.  In  about  five  minutes  he 
had  made  the  brandy  as  weak  as  very  weak  brandy  and  water ;  it  scarodj 
tasted  at  all  of  spirit.  Both  Lindsay  [now  Lord  Crawford]  and  I  tasted 
it  at  the  moment,  and  also  some  after  the  stance  was  over.*' 

A  little  practice  would  have  enabled  our  demon  to  carry  this  trick  a 
step  further,  as  follows  : — 

^  Home  then  made  some  very  curious  experiments  with  flowers ;  he 
separated  the  scent  into  two  portions,  one  odour  smelling  exactly  like 
earth,  the  other  being  very  sweet.''  And  so  a  fresh  lemon  with  its  add 
removed,  "  the  flavour  being  a  sort  of  mawkish  alkali ;  some  describiiig 
it  as  like  magnesia,  others  as  like  washing  soda." 

Visiting,  we  will  suppose,  Mr.  Moses'  seances  after  these  exploits,  our 
demon  would  very  easily  have  drawn  the  scent  from  the  flowers,  as  de- 
scribed below. 

The  classification  according  to  which  the  ideal  demon  is  to  sort  them  \pit 
atoms']  may  be  according  to  the  essential  character  of  the  atom  ;  for  instamtj 
all  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  be  let  go  to  the  left,  &*c. 

This  looks  promising  for  that  manufacture  of  liquid  scents,  pearls,  and 
imitation  gems  which  went  on  briskly  at  Dr.  Speer's.  Only  our  demon 
may  be  puzzled  to  get  at  his  hydrogen,  for  instance,  which  he  may  not  find 
lying  about  loose  in  a  gentleman's  study.  Water  and  coal  gas,  however, 
he  will  probably  find  there ;  will  these  do  ? 

The  demon  can  decompose  water  or  carbonic  acid^  first  raising  a  portion 
of  the  compound  to  dissociational  temperature,  and  then  sending  the  oxygen 
atoms  this  way  and  the  hydrogen  or  carbon  that  way. 

He  has  really  now,  I  think,  gone  through  all  that  is  necessary,  and  we 
need  hardly  trouble  him  to  keep  his  little  hands  uncomfortably  strained, 
in  order  to  store  up  energy ;  unless,  indeed,  this  be  needed  for  a  feat  which 
he  cannot  well  have  practised  in  outljring  space ;  namely,  that  triumph  over 
the  force  of  cohesion  which  is  necessary  to  get  a  handbell  through  a  party 
wall,  or  an  orange  through  the  keyhole. 

In  some  such  half-ironical  fashion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  best  deal 
at  present  with  these  mysteries  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  which  are  in 
reality  as  yet  almost  equally  beyond  the  grasp  of  sage  or  of  simpleton.  I 
have  shown  that  the  things  which  Mr.  Moses'  guides  are  said  to  do  are 
things  of  which  great  minds  have  loved  to  fancy  the  doing.  I  have  shown 
that  since  in  their  view  there  was  not  a  spirit  to  do  them,  they  have  found 
it  necessary  to  invent  one.  "Whom  therefore  they  ignorantly  worship" 
— ^the  being  whom  they  conceive  as  moving  at  ease  and  naturally  in  a 
clearly  seen  molecular  world — him  do  these  records  declare  to  them  as 
the  operative  agency  amid  marvels  which  once  again  "  contempt  prior  to 
examination  "  has  led  most  of  our  best  minds  to  neglect  and  ignore. 

I  shall  not  venture  further  in  propria  persond  upon  this  dangerous 
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But  I  mil  quote  here  one  of  the  answers  of  Mr.  Moses'  guidu 
when  ,-ippeaIcd  to  on  these  points,  that  the  reader  may,  at  any  rate,  judge 
how  fat  what  they  »ay  is  in  accordance  with  speculations  of  which  it  is 
not  tilcely  that  either  they  or  their  medium  had  ever  heard-  In  fairness 
to  them  and  to  him  1  quote  first  (from  Mr.  Moses'  note-books,  see 
943  A),  one  of  their  emphatic  declarations  that  in  his  case  all  physical 
pbcnumena  weie  absolutely  subsidiary  to  the  Epintual  devclopmenl  which 
was  their  central  aim  ; — 

Afril  i6/A,  1876.— No  good  end  was  to  be  got  by  lingering  on  the  plane 
where  everything'  is  more  or  less  vague  and  shifting  ;  and  where  wkuever  tnith 
nwy  be  gained  is  only  an  elemeniary  enlightenment  of  material  ignorance.  It 
is  not  for  you  to  deal  with  the  pinnc  of  Physics ;  come  upward  to  the  realm 
of  Spirit.  For  others  it  may  be  well  In  investigaie  the  lines  of  contact  between 
Matter  and  Spirit.  It  is  not  your  work.  Leave  it.  For  others  it  may  be  well 
(a  develop  the  tentative  attempts  of  spirit  to  project  itself  on  the  plane  of  matter. 
Leave  it.  It  is  not  your  work.  Your  organism  is  untitled  for  it,  and  you  could 
not  atiempt  it  without  risk. 

Wt     1  will  now  quote  «  few  words  on  the  retnoval  of  scent  from  a  flower : — 

\'     I  want  to  ask  how  my  flower  came  to  be  so  dead  i 

"The  odour  was  all  drawn  from  it  Hence  ihe  perfumes  Iliat  you  baA 
duriiii;  the  trance.  The  vital  principle  of  the  flower  was  gone.  Hence  it  was 
dead  ;  and  the  decay  was  owing  to  that  bet.  The  principle  was  abstracted, 
eves  as  the  vital  force  is  drawn  from  you." 

Then  wa*  the  Mrain  on  it  mere  decay? 

"  Ye«,  it  withered  and  died  because  its  spirit  was  gone  ;  even  as  your  earth 
body  will  wither  and  die  when  the  spirit  leaves  it  You  saw  much  of  this  before, 
when  Odorifcr  scented  flowers  for  you,  and  drew  the  perfume  from  them.  It 
M  Boi  new.  +  Recto*.' 

Wg  have  now  considered  both  some  apparently  molar  displacements 
of  matter,  and  some  that  must  needs  have  involved  molecular  rearrange- 
mctiL  And  it  will  probably  be  n<lmitted  that  even  tbc  coarser  phenomena 
— moTcmcnts  of  tables  and  the  like — must  have  involved  some  molecular 
ptoceis  to  get  Ihe  requisite  power  from  the  medium's  organism  to  operate 
U  ibe  new  fulcrum.  We  have,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  processes  resem- 
bling  the  way  in  which  we  ourselves  work  with  processes  quite  strange  to 
OS.  It  seems  as  though  these  might  often  be  interchanged  at  pleasure ; 
and  there  are  passages  which  describe  two  cameos — one  of  ihem  as  having 
been  actually  cut  and  chipped  in  the  s^nce-room  by  invisible  hands,  and 
the  other  at  having  been  shaped  directly  by  "  wiiUpowcr,''  with  no  carving 
process.  A  third  way  of  effecting  the  same  end  is  also  mentioned  i— that 
of  tugitsHMg  the  work  to  a  mortal  antsL 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  modificaiioni  of  matter  presumably 
contained  in  the  room  consists  in  "direct  writing;" — ilic  disposition  of 
coloured  matter  in  a  form  simulating  liie  handwriting  of  some  identified 
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spirit.    This  phenomenon  occurred  at  an  early  date  in  the  experiences 
of  Mr.  Moses. 

In  such  cases  the  content  as  well  as  the  method  of  the  wridng  is 
naturally  important,  in  so  far  as  it  may  throw  light  upon  the  identities 
concerned.  There  are  here  two  separate  questions.  Firstly :  Arc  the 
spirits  who  thus  write  directly  the  same  as  those  who  write  through  the 
medium's  hand  ?  Secondly :  Are  they  the  spirits  who  they  profess  to 
be  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  must,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the  aflSr- 
mative.  The  direct  signatures  closely  resemble  the  automatic  signatures, 
and  the  two  forms  of  writing  are  intimately  intermixed.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  letters  were  formed  under  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Moses'  hand,  while 
he  himself  wrote  as  usual ;  or  the  letters  were  even  formed  under  his  gaze 
(when  he  was  alone)  in  the  light  The  authors  of  the  automatic  script 
always  claimed  authorship  of  the  direct  script  also. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  that  the  direct  writing  adds  to 
the  evidence  for  identity  supplied  by  the  automatic  writing,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  shows  that  the  claim  to  identity  pervades  every  manifestatioD. 
Beings  who  can  make  pearls  and  carve  cameos  can  presumably  deposit 
chalk  and  arrange  patterns  thereof  just  as  they  choose,  imitating  any 
signature  known  to  them  with  none  of  that  special  difficulty  in  the  imi- 
tation of  characteristics  of  handwriting  which  is  felt  on  earth.  Direct 
writing,  in  short,  seems  to  be  conditioned  in  much  the  same  way  as  other 
phenomena  by  the  mind  of  the  medium. 

The  colouring  matter  used  might  either  be  apparently  derived  from 
some  chalk  pencil  already  in  the  room,  or  might  have  no  obvious  source. 

And  it  may  here  be  observed  that,  just  as  in  the  phenomena  which 
looked  the  most  crude  and  massive  we  seemed  to  discern  on  closer 
scrutiny  an  element  of  molecular  guidance,  so  also  even  in  phenomena 
on  a  physically  small  scale,  like  these  directly-written  signatures,  we  have 
constantly  to  face  the  question — Has  matter  been  rearranged  in  the  room 
itself? — e^.  disaggregated  and  reaggregated  into  what  seems  h*ke  green 
chalk  when  there  was  no  green  chalk  in  the  room  before  ?  Or  has  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  brought  from  outside  the  room  by  "passage  of 
matter  through  matter,"  as  the  phrase  goes  ?  In  reality  I  think  that  we 
have  not  knowledge  enough  to  make  a  broad  distinction  between  seem- 
ingly different  operations  of  this  transcendental  kind.  D.  D.  Horned 
guides  denied  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  matter  through  matter; 
but  Sir  William  Crookes  has  narrated  how  in  Home's  presence  a  thick 
stalk  passed  uninjured  through  a  chink  in  the  table,  through  whidi 
no  human  power  could  thus  have  pushed  it.  Again,  when,  as  quoted 
a  few  pages  above,  Home's  guides  withdrew  the  brandy  from  the  brandy- 
and-water,  was  not  that  a  passage  of  the  material  alcohol  through  the 
material  water?  To  suppose  that  the  special  form  of  cohesion  which 
we  call  solidity  is  alone  insuperable  by  such  powers  as  these  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  specially  plausible  view.     Even  in  oiur  own  world  we  conkl 
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haidly  bare  guested,  a  priori,  ihat  a  bullet  would  sink,  or  a  floating  cork 
rise  through  apparently  solid  cold  pitch  by  the  slow  force  of  ^vity  forcing 
asundet  the  tenacious  mass,  or  that  a  copper  wire  could  be  paased  in- 
•etuiUy  through  a  block  of  ice  by  melting  and  regelalion.  Or  let  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  man  who  had  never  seen  anything  but 
explosions  of  dynamite.  To  him  it  would  seem  easy  to  shatter  rocks 
with  gases,  but  almost  impossible  to  lift  or  pierce  the  vast  superincumbent 
weight  of  air.  We  should  have  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  really  easier 
to  shoot  through  air  than  through  rock,  if  you  only  propelled  your  ride 
bullet  tiowly  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Or  to  get 
nialiei  through  matter  may  be  like  the  puzxlcs  which  consist  in  getting 
linked  rings  through  linked  rings ;  there  is  plenty  of  space  if  you  can 
only  circumvent  the  attachments.  I  do  not  think  then  that  we  need 
either  postulate  a  fourth  dimension  10  explain  Mr.  Moses'  apports,  or 
even  adopt  the  mote  anthTopomDr[)hic  conception  that  they  were  taken 
up  one  chimney  and  down  another.  At  the  same  time,  there  ate  few  of 
the  iocidents  recorded  which  this  last  supposition  might  not  be  pressed 
to  cover. 

(<-)  Ctmtroi  ovrr  Ethtrial  ManifestaHom :  with  PossiUe  Effects  in  ttu 
Domaitii  ef  LigAt,  Electricity,  Gritvitah'an^  and  Cohesion. — Our  next  topic, 
could  we  deal  with  it  with  lullcr  knowledge,  must  needs  be  one  of 
br-reaching  significance.  The  influence  of  spiritual  control  upon  elKeriat 
phenomena,  if  once  understood,  might  bring  us  ncan-r  than  any  otner 
line  of  inquiry  to  a  comprehension  of  the  mode  of  imerpenetration  of 
the  meielhcrial  world  with  out  own.  Unfortunately,  while  our  observed 
fiictt  arc  rare  and  diHicult,  the  explanations  professing  to  come  from  the 
other  side  ore  far  from  clear.  It  is  sometimes  said,  for  example,  that  raps 
— the  percussive  sounds  which  occur  so  frequently  in  nil  series  of  these 
psycho-physical  phenomena — are  of  tUctrieni  origin.  But  no  attempt 
tt  made  to  work  this  out,  and  in  themselves  the  raps  suggest  rather  a 
suspension  and  re-establish  ment  of  the  force  of  cohesion  than  any  form 
of  electric  discharge.  Again,  the  alteration  of  the  weights  of  objects, 
frequently  recorded  both  with  D.  I).  Home  and  with  Mr.  Mosm,  may 
conceivably  be  the  nianifestaiion  of  some  control  over  gravitation, 
otherwise  than  by  the  opposition  of  another  force,  such  as  living  men 
can  apply ;  but  no  information,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  offered  on 
tbls  point. 

The  only  etherial  phenomenon  of  which,  as  spiritually  controiledi 
■c  have  dear  and  frequent  instances  is  light.  And  this  indeed  is  oBTercd 
to  111  in  many  forms,  and  needs  our  careful  study,  ^Ve  must  needs  begin 
by  on  enumeration  of  the  known  sources  of  terrestrial  tight,  to  some 
of  the  leu  familiar,  among  which  we  shall,  if  I  mistake  not,  trace  a  certain 

Dity  in  some  of  the  luminous  phenomena  recorded. 

tifbi,  as  we  know,  ts  a  isrin  lonewhat  vaguely  given  to  two  pbeno- 
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mena  habitually  concurrent,  but  essentially  distinct ;  namely,  to  a  certain 
type  of  etherial  undulation,  and  to  a  certain  sensation  experienced  by 
such  animated  beings  as  possess  visual  organs,  and  evoked  as  a  rule  by 
the  aforesaid  type  of  undulation. 

Let  us  take  first  objective  light,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  light-waves 
themselves,  and  consider  the  various  sources  from  which  they  are  denved. 
They  may  be  generated  by  special  forms  of  etherial  disturbance,  or  tbef 
may  be  originated  by  molecular  or  by  vital  activity.  Without  aiming 
at  a  precision  of  phraseology  not  here  essential,  let  us  take  light  b 
relation  to  the  worlds  of  matter,  ether,  and  life,  in  the  order  in  which  «e 
have  touched  upon  those  worlds  in  previous  discussions. 

(L.  I.)  Light  accompanying  Inanimate  Molecular  Motion. 

(a.) — Incandescence,  When  matter  is  raised  to  a  certain  temperature, 
as  by  arrest  of  motion,  chemical  action,  combustion  following  minute  sub- 
division, &c.,  light-waves  are  generated,  among  waves  of  many  other 
amplitudes. 

(j3.) — Phosphorescence,  Phosphorus  and  some  of  its  compounds 
during  the  process  of  slow  oxidation  emit  light-waves  either  solely,  or  at 
least  in  far  greater  proportion  to  heat-waves  than  is  the  case  in  ordinary 
oxidation,  which  is  generally  non-luminous  until  it  gives  rise  to  incan- 
descence. To  this  head  belongs  the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  matter, 
when  not  due  to  luminous  microbes. 

(y.) — Luminescence  and  Huoresance,  Many  bodies  after  insolation,  oi 
after  exposure  to  dim  light,  or  sometimes  even  to  ultra-violet  rays, 
(perhaps  all  bodies  if  their  temperature  is  sufficiently  reduced),  have  the 
power  of  re-radiating  a  part  of  the  incident  energy  in  the  form  of  light 
Some  so-called  phosphorescences  due  to  heat  (short  of  incandescence),  to 
cleavage,  to  crystallisation,  &c.,  probably  fall  under  this  category,  for 
which  one  may  propose  the  name  of  luminescence^  since  there  is  a  practical 
inconvenience  in  extending  the  term  phosphorescence  to  phenomena  in 
which  phosphorus  is  not  concerned. 

(L.  2.) — Light  accompanying  Special  Forms  of 
Etherial  Disturbance. 

I  introduce  this  heading  rather  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  than  as 
venturing  to  affirm  that  light  could  accompany  electric  or  magnetic 
oscillations  in  a  hypothetical  absence  of  matter.  If  a  magnetic  field  has 
really  been  seen  as  luminous,  it  is  perhaps  here  that  such  a  phenomenon 
should  be  placed. 

(I^  3.) — Light  accompanying  Vital  Action. 

(a.) — Vital  Secretory  Phosphorescence,  Under  secretory  phosphores- 
cence I  include  all  cases  where  animal  luminosity  appears  due  to  the 
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secretion  by  the  animal  of  a  substance  capable  of  emitting  light,  pre- 
sumably (though  not  certainly)  due  to  slow  oxidation.  The  glow-worm 
(Lampyris  nactiluca)  and  the  firefly  (Eiater  noctilucus)  are  the  stock 
examples  of  this.  It  is  an  interesting  but  uncertain  question  how  far  the 
light  of  these  and  other  luminous  animals  is  under  their  own  control. 
Professor  Herdman,  F.R.S.,  kindly  writing  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
animal  luminosity,  says : — "  In  many  cases  there  is  probably  a  connection 
with  the  nervous  system  {t.g,<^  Nyctiphanes  and  other  Schizopoda),  and 
the  luminosity  is  the  result  of  a  reflex,  if  not  of  a  voluntary  action ;  and 
so  possibly  might  be  regarded  as  a  direct  transmutation  of  nerve  energy 
into  an  ethereal  disturbance  visible  as  light." 

In  many  species,  however,  the  luminous  substance  retains  luminosity 
after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

(j8.) — Excretory  Phosphorescence,  Under  this  term  I  include  the 
various  forms  of  elimination  of  phosphorescent  matter,  as  a  waste  product 
from  the  system.  This  last  phenomenon,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  much 
importance  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  at  present  the  only  unquestioned 
form  of  emission  of  light  from  the  human  subject.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  phthisis,  cancer,  and  other  diseases  where  much  phosphorus  has  been 
administered  by  the  mouth,  the  breath,  the  perspiration,  and  other  ex- 
cretions and  secretions,  are  frequently  observed  to  be  slightly  luminous. 
The  perspiration  in  subjects  of  miliaria  is  also  said  to  be  sometimes 
luminous,  although  the  phosphorus  thus  excreted  must  come  from  the 
ordinary  stock  contained  in  the  body.^ 

(7.) — Vital  Luminescence,  Some  experiments  cited  by  Dr.  T.  L. 
Fhipson,  whose  little  work  on  Phosphorescence  (1870)  is  still  the  best 
collection  known  to  me  of  the  rarer  phenomena,  suggest  to  him  that  the 
light  emitted  by  a  mushroom  {Agaricus  olearius\  and  perhaps  that  emitted 
by  a  centipede  (Scolopendra  Electrica\  and  a  firefly  {^Lampyris  italica), 
may  be  a  luminescent  phenomenon,  and  depend  at  least  partially  on 
previous  absorption  of  light.  There  seems  no  a  priori  reason  against 
this  view,  which,  if  proved  true  for  these  organisms,  would  probably  apply 
to  others  as  well. 

(&) — Vital  Fulguration,  Certain  phanerogamous  plants  have  occa- 
sionally been  seen  to  emit  positive  flashes  of  light.  The  daughter  of 
Linnaeus  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  first  and  classical  observation 
on  the  garden  nasturtium  in  1762,  and  the  phenomenon  has  since  been 
witnessed  in  sunflowers,  marigolds,  and  orange  lilies  by  other  observers. 
This  light  appears  to  be  truly  electric,  and  not  to  be  merely  the  result  of 
a  current  passing  through  the  organism  (as  when  a  man  lights  the  gas  with 
his  fingers),  but  to  imply  a  generation  of  electricity  within  the  organism  itself. 

The  diffused  electric  luminosity,  which  has  sometimes  been  seen  (as 
by  Dr.  Kane,  the  explorer,  cited  by  Phipson,  p.  161}  to  illuminate  the 
human  skin,  may  be  in  some  sense  a  vital  phenomenon,  or  may  be  due 

>  Sec  (for  instance)  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Dr.  H.  Radcliffe  Crocker  (1888),  p.  160,  6fcc. 
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to  friction ;  but  in  any  case  belongs  rather  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  itself 
than  to  the  vital  processes  going  on  underneath. 

(€.) — Vital  Fhotogeny,  By  this  name  I  designate  the  direct  productioB 
of  light  by  living  organisms,  as  a  result  or  bye-product  of  their  own  meta- 
bolism. Such,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the  widesprad 
luminosity  of  low  marine  forms,  especially  when  transparent : — a  source  of 
light,  in  comparison  with  which  the  greasy  organs  of  glow-worm  and  fiieflf 
sink  into  insignificance.  Noctiluca  miliaris^  to  take  one  species  alone, 
"  offers,"  in  the  lofty  language  of  Humboldt,  **  the  magnificent  spectade 
of  a  starry  firmament  reflected  in  the  sea."  On  these  primitive  fonns 
Professor  Herdman  writes :  '*  It  is  in  these  cases  of  simple,  undififerentiated 
protoplasm  that  I  fancy  the  luminosity  might  be  an  exaggeration  of  some 
necessary  accompaniment  of  metabolism,  or  practically  of  life,  te,  of  the 
functions  of  the  living  protoplasm.  It  would  then  be  a  katabolic  action 
or  molecular  disturbance  which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  sur- 
rounding ether  so  as  to  produce  light.  We  might  imagine  that  this  kata- 
bolic action  goes  on  always  in  living  protoplasm,  but  so  slightly  as  not  to 
produce  visible  light,  while  in  some  cases  (cells,  tissues,  or  organisms)  it 
has  become  emphasised,  and  then  '  seized  upon '  by  natural  selection  as 
serving  some  useful  purpose  (which  may  be  a  very  different  purpose  in 
different  cases),  and  so  perfected."  "  This,"  adds  Professor  Herdman,  **is 
speculation,"  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  I  venture  to  print  it  here.  As 
will  be  presently  seen,  it  is  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  observatioos 
of  a  very  different  kind  had  already  pointed  me. 

A  few  words  only  need  be  added  here  as  to  subjective  or  phantasmal 
luminosity.  The  immediate  link  between  objective  and  subjective  l^t 
may  be  said  to  be  the  intra-cerebral  flash,  seen  when  the  optic  nerve  is 
pressed  or  cut,  or  the  brain  concussed. 

Then  come  the  whole  series  of  illuminated  phantasms ;  either  simplj 
phantasmal  lights,  diffused  or  definite,  or  figures  seen  in  darkness,  or 
otherwise  more  highly  illuminated  than  the  objects  around  theoDU  AH 
these  sensations  of  light,  like  other  phantasms,  ^x^  frimd  facie  subjecttfe; 
but  as  with  other  phantasms,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  collective  hallnci- 
nations,  and  the  gradual  merging  of  these  phantasms  into  the  physical 
phenomena  with  which  I  am  here  dealing. 

Turning  back  to  the  luminous  phenomena  recorded  in  Mr.  Moses* 
s^nces,  have  we  now  any  clue  as  to  the  mechanism  of  their  productioD, 
or  as  to  the  headings  in  our  scheme  of  luminosities  under  which  they  most 
fitly  fall  ?  I  will  at  once  say,  that  at  least  two  of  the  less  familiar  of  these 
headings  do  appear  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  lights  produced  under  spirit 
control.     I  mean  Excretory  Phosphorescence  and  Vital  Photogeny. 

Excretory  Phosphorescence  under  Spirit  Control, — I  have  already  noted, 
under  subliminal  phenomena  (II.  3.  ^.),  the  luminous  appearance  (A 
Mr.  Moses'  hands,  which  he  records  as  persisting  after  a  stance.    ^Ve 
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have  also  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  the  emanation  of  scent  from  Mr. 
Moses'  head  was  a  form  of  hyperidrosis  purposely  modified  by  spirit 
control.  May  not  the  appearance  of  his  hands  also  have  been  due  to  the 
phosphorescent  perspiration  of*which  we  have  just  heard  as  a  symptom 
after  much  phosphorus  has  been  taken  into  the  system  ?  The  "  guides  " 
themselves  alleged  that  many  of  the  lights  depended  upon  phosphorus 
extracted  from  the  medium's  organism.  May  not  the  glow  on  the  hands 
represent  an  after-effect  of  this  extraction  ?  The  sweat  glands  are,  as  we 
know,  readily  responsive  in  common  life  to  psychical  stimuli,  and  Dr. 
Milne  Bramwell  has  found  that  hyperidroses  which  have  obstinately  ^ 
resisted  medication  will  sometimes  yield  at  once  to  hypnotic  suggestion. 
We  have  often  observed  that  supernormal  agencies  are  wont  to  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  processes  familiar  to  the  organisation,  whether  in  health 
or  in  disease. 

Nor  was  this  glow  confined  to  the  hands  alone.  A  kind  of  luminous 
cloud,  which  might  be  due  either  to  breath  or  to  some  subtle  cutaneous 
transpiration,  was  often  observed  round  Mr.  Moses'  head  and  shoulders  at 
stances.  And  on  one  marked  occasion  the  phosphoric  smoke  was  dense 
enough  seriously  to  alarm  Mr.  Moses  himself  and  Dr.  Speer. 

The  luminosities  which  we  have  thus  far  been  discussing  have  been  of 
the  apparent  nature  of  cloudy  emanations  from  the  medium  or  similar 
collections  of  cloudy  light  in  his  near  vicinity.  Or  if  they  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  concentration^  it  has  been  in  the  form  of  ^'  spirit-lights,"  or 
apparently  solid  receptacles  of  quasi-phosphoric  brightness — brightness, 
however,  so  steady  and  permanent  as,  by  Sir  William  Crookes'  own  ac- 
count, to  have  bafHed  his  skill  in  imitation.^  Their  general  appearance 
has  been  not  inconsistent  with  the  profifered  explanation — that  they  are 
made  from  phosphorus  extracted  from  the  medium,  and  perhaps  from  other 
members  of  the  circle,  and  mingled  or  prepared  in  some  manner  beyond 
our  earthly  skill. 

Vital  Photogeny  under  Spiritual  Control — But  we  have  next  to  deal 
with  a  class  of  lights  whose  nature  and  behaviour  seem  markedly  different. 
These  are  lights  which  are  not  widely  diffused  but  small  and  more  or  less 
definite,  and  which  concentrate  not  into  solid  inert  masses,  but  into  hands, 
Qi  this  ectoplastic  formation  of  hands  we  must  speak  in  the  next  section. 
For  the  moment  I  will  only  point  out  that  these  lights  seem  to  be  a  directly 
vital  phenomenon. 

It  is,  perhaps,  "  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  "  which  hides  from  us  in 
common  life  the  glow  which  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  that  life  itself; 
and  the  radiance  which  at  the  outset  of  evolution  the  ocean-organisms 
attain  in  their  primitive  simplicity  is  achieved  once  more  when  intermediate 
stages  have  been  passed  through,  and  life  and  matter  are  manipujUited  with 
the  freedom  and  mastery  of  the  spirit-world. 

I  trust  that  as  our  knowledge  increases  there  may  prove  to  be  some 

^  Crookes'  Researches  in  Spirttualism^  p.  91. 
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usefulness,  some  reality,  in  the  analogies  between  normal  and  supemocml 
modes  of  light-production  on  which  I  have  here  dwelt — but  I  am  &r 
from  supposing  that  these  analogies  cover  the  whole  ground.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  throughout  these  luminous  phenomena  a  constant  ten- 
dency towards  a  transition  from  objective  to  subjective  light — from  the 
luminosity  of  excreted  phosphorus,  or  of  vital  metabolism,  to  light 
"  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  and  whose  discernment  seems  no 
longer  to  depend  on  earthly  vision,  nor  its  source  to  be  akin  to  any 
earthly  glow.  We  are  introduced,  as  discussion  under  a  future  heading 
will  show,  to  a  metetherial,  which  is  also  a  luminous  state  of  being— to 
spirits  who  are  independent  of  our  earthly  sources  of  brightnesSy  saUwique 
suum,  sua  sidera  norunt  If  we  endeavour  to  class  their  fulgent  aspect 
among  the  headings  which  our  scheme  has  offered,  we  should  have  to 
speak,  I  suppose,  of  metetherial  luminescence,  and  to  assume  that  they  r^ 
radiate  the  incident  energy  of  some  supernal  world. 

Here  it  is  plain  that  all  attempt  at  terrestrial  analogy  must  cease ;  tod 
in  passing  from  the  discussion  of  spirit-control  over  matter  and  etho  to 
spirit-control  over  life  itself,  it  seems  fitting  to  remind  the  reader  in  dearest 
terms  that  no  analogies  can  here  be  more  than  suggestive  ;  that  no  exal- 
tation or  sublimation  of  forces  already  familiar  will  really  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  these  intimate  dealings  with  seen  and  unseen  things. 
Even  though  known  laws  be  at  work  they  must  be  working  in  subjectkn 
to  laws  unknown.  For  the  very  assumption  of  a  metetherial  world,  is 
natural  and  as  uniform  as  our  own,  implies  that  our  widest  material  geii6 
ralisations  can  be  no  more  than  formulae  for  special  cases — deducible  froo 
laws  still  more  fundamental,  which  must  hold  good  whether  matter  and 
ether  exist  or  no.  Our  world  of  matter  is  but  a  fiocculence  held  in  critical 
suspension,  which  a  touch  may  dissolve  or  a  touch  precipitate.  We  can- 
not distinguish  among  metetherial  energies  ;  we  can  but  say  that  "psychic 
force," — if  that  be  the  least  question-begging  title  that  we  can  find  for  those 
energies  as  they  affect  mankind, — can  form  no  true  part  of  any  mechanical 
synthesis  of  the  universe  which  our  science  knows,  and  thus  if  we  azt 
asked  if  psychic  force  implies  any  disturbance  of  our  law  of  the  conscna- 
tion  of  energy,  we  must  reply  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tfiat  it 
does  so ;  but  that  even  this  question  can  scarcely  be  so  expressed  as  to  be 
capable  of  definite  answer.  If  life  be  regarded,  as  for  example,  by  Prof 
Lodge  ^  as  merely  a  "  directive  and  guiding  force  exercised  upon  matter,' 
and  "not  affecting  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  slightest  degree" ;  then  a 
like  predication  may  be  made  as  to  the  manifestations  of  psychic  force,— 
all  of  them  ultimately  vital  in  character, — which  we  here  encounter.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  conceivable  that  energy  might  be  so  defined  as  to 
show  that  the  production  of  these  phenomena  requires  the  expenditure^  in 
a  metetherial  world,  of  some  form  of  energy  akin  to  the  so-called  •'will- 
power" which  we  at  least  appear  to  ourselves  to  exercise  here  on  earth, 

^  Nature^  vol.  xliv.  p.  292. 
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although  its  trae  natutc,  01  even  its  actual  exiBleDc«,  is  maitei  of  con- 
mrveray. 

It  is  to  "  will-poircT  "  thai  the  communicating  spirits  themselves  ascribe 
their  achievements ;  to  some  mode  of  operatioo  quite  unexplained, — bat 
even  mora  direct,  more  fundamental  than  those  imagined  molecular  powers 
which  I  cited  to  show  bow  men  who  believed  that  no  "demon"  existed 
fitmnd  u  nccesury  10  invent  one. 

(4)  Acnos  ON  run  Incaknation  of  Lith.  on  the  Pi^net. 
(a)  Frt-cotiCtptmat  Suggtstion  or  Setf-Suggtttion. — And  if  this  has  been 
almdjr  perceived  in  tracini;  spirit-in Ruence  on  tlie  material  and  etherial 
worids,  much  more  will  it  be  manifest  wiicn  we  come  to  our  next  beading, 
— ihc  influence,  namely,  of  spirits  upon  the  incarnation  of  life  1  upon  its 
dematioD  from  its  unknown  reservoir  and  its  distribution  into  organic 
nUCT  upon  this  planet.  Wiiat  have  we  noted  thus  far  as  to  liuman  mflu- 
emtt  on  ttic  incarnation  of  life, — either  under  supraliminal  or  subliminal 
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Under  supraliminal  control  we  iind  life  incarnated  for  the  most  part 
with  BO  conscious  forethought,  and  when  incarnated  following  certain  laws 
at  heeedity  apparently  determined  by  terrene  conditions  in  the  remote 
pWL  And  when  we  do  set  ourselves  to  influence  the  processes  of  incar- 
aalioaour  results  appear  slight  and  extcm.il.  We  can  perpetuate  some 
spontaneous  variation  ;  we  can  select  parents ;  we  can  surround  with 
helpful  conditions  the  new-born  o^prin^'.  Hut  in  our  attempts  at 
"eugenics"  m  the  higher  races — in  the  human  race, — we  tinker  from 
without,  we  cannut  mould  from  witiiin. 

And  yet,  if  we  stoop  low  enough,  we  can  mould  life  more  profoundly 
than  we  have  yet  realised.  Let  ui  go  down  to  the  very  dun  or  spray  oif 
ainnuicd  ocmg,  f>  that  myriad  life  which  even  on  this  pUnet  is  in  "a  true 
tense  imcr^icnctranl  with  our  own,  and  we  And  the  multitude  of  species  as 
llcnhtc  beneath  uur  rapid  hands  as  our  own  ancestors  have  been  beneath 
the  slow  chuice  oi  Naiuic  and  from  the  dawn  of  planetary  time.  Let 
ut  (ct  beneath  the  line  of  definite  birth,  among  the  protean  forms  of 
"  pmtopliumic  rejuvenescence,"  and  we  ran  alter  almost  every  apparent 
ciawacici'  of  tne  micro-organism, — inward  lo  the  very  mode  of  reproducttim 
OmLC  Tbe  smailer  the  parcels  in  which  lilc  descends  inio  gcneratton,  the 
uore  modifialile  is  it  in  the  tenene  laboratory  ;  the  cell  is  waiting  (or 
Its  cue,  and  a  day  of  our  lieatmeni  is  Ibr  it  as  a  thouund  years. 

UrMler  sabliminal  control,  on  ihc  other  band,  it  is  with  the  highest 
creature  that  wc  muxt  l>egtn.  If  we  wish  not  to  manipulate  from  without, 
but  to  BUi^est  from  within,  we  most  approach  the  strongly  centralised 
orguiism  ihrou):h  "the  ruling  p«rt" — t&  ^yyuKw^t^— its  legitimate  and 
■nbliminal  kmg. 

^     And  in  wruch  direction  then  do  we  find  that  the  disembodied  spirit 
Hjhtma  10  extend  his  control  over  incarnate  being  t     He  aofneiimes  cUimt 
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in  the  first  place, — and  it  is  a  claim  which  we  can  neither  confirm  nor 
refute, — that  he  can  push  back  pre-na fa/  into  pre- conai/tua/sagg^s^on^BsA 
can  so  influence  men  and  women  already  on  earth,  that  they  will  ghre 
opportunity  for  the  incarnation  of  some  waiting  spirit,  who  throng  such 
special  access  only  can  enter  on  the  material  world.  And  he  claims  too, 
with  Plato,  interpreter  to  men  of  the  spiritual  world, — that,  as  by  a  fn- 
conceptual  self-suggestion^  the  descending  spirit  may  choose  and  determine 
its  earthly  lot,  somewhat  as  in  the  hypnotic  trance  a  man  may  choose  aod 
suggest  to  himself  the  sensations  and  actions  of  subsequent  waking  hours. 
This  may  not  mean  more  than  that,  in  some  few  rare  cases,  a  pre-existing 
spirit  may  have  left  the  spiritual  world  to  become  a  "  missionary  "  to  our 
planet. 

(^)  Ectoplasy  or  Materialisation;  Temporary  ExtrcuUHan  or  Con- 
centration of  Vital  Energy, — But,  leaving  such  speculations  to  derive  ds^ 
where  from  cases  of  precognition  what  support  they  may,  we  must  pass 
on  to  a  spiritual  influence  on  incarnation  to  which  some  records  have 
actually  testified,  an  influence  which  in  a  sense  combines  the  supraliminal 
and  subliminal  types.  For  it  implies  a  command  of  the  central  authontj 
so  complete  as  to  admit  with  safety  of  extreme,  though  transitory,  d^ 
centralisations ; — of  a  manipulation  of  component  parts  of  complex  or- 
ganisms freer  than  any  with  which  we  ourselves  have  influenced  flte 
attractions,  the  division,  the  rejuvenescence,  of  a  simple  and  indepen- 
dent cell. 

But  first  let  us  consider  the  different  ways  in  which  the  material 
organisms  of  our  planet  may  be  regarded  according  as  they  are  seen  from 
a  material  or  from  a  metetherial  standpoint. 

To  our  ordinary  view  each  of  the  higher  organisms  appears  a  definitdj 
coherent  mass  of  matter,  from  which  no  important  part  can  be  separated 
or  withdrawn  without  injury.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
life  which  animates  each  organism  can  exist  separately  from  the  organism. 
One  organism  can  communicate  with  another  only  through  certain  definite 
channels ;  and  each  organism  must  run  its  separate  course  from  birth  to 
decay. 

When,  however,  some  glimpse  of  the  subliminal  working  of  these 
organisms  has  been  attained^  our  relative  conception  of  organism  and 
informing  spirit  rapidly  changes.  We  have  now  to  recognise  an  informing 
life  which,  even  if  not  yet  proved  capable  of  permanent  existence  apart 
from  the  body,  does  nevertheless  act  within  the  body  as  though  with  a 
separate  initiative,  controlling  and  modifying  the  organism  in  other  than 
purely  physiological  ways.  We  find,  moreover,  that  each  individual 
organism  is  not  so  completely  a  closed  system  as  at  first  appeared.  Tete- 
pathic  influences  pass  from  one  to  another;  and  sometimes  the  ^nrit 
seems  in  some  sense  to  leave  the  body,  on  some  clairvoyant  excursioo, 
or  when  death  is  imminent,  and  to  return  to  it  again  as  though  to  a 
tabernacle  from  which  it  is  itself  detachable  and  distinct. 
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And  aow  imagine  the  disembodied  spirit  as  he  reguds  this  solid  planet 
and  the  organisms  which  inliabit  it.  Tu  him  tlic  tneteihcriai  world  is  clear 
u>d  real ;  the  tnatcriid  world  is  unstabU-,  shadowy,  chaotic.  I>etinitt;  and 
pcrTDaocnt  he  sices  the  spirits  ihut  are  lodged  therein  ;  arrcstmg  e;tch  some 
traniilory  uioup  out  uf  the  hurnutie  of  molecules  by  a  cogency  that  is  all 
Its  own.  The  organism  for  him  is  the  mere  cioud  of  matter  through  which 
th«  spirit  wiitiia;  its  apparent  periphery  is  »o  real  houndary-walL  He 
sees  one  incarnate  spirii  telergically  affecting  another  inc.imate  spirit's 
brain;  and  to  him  thai  ex  ra-pcripheral,  ultra  organic  influence  is  the 
natural,  the  inevitable  mode  oi  communion. 

He  finds  himself  able  to  influence  some  of  these  organisms  i  to  rule 
tttcm  as  their  own  indwelling  spirit  rules  them,  only  with  more  knowledge 
of  (he  possibilities  of  such  control.  He  knows,  let  us  say,  the  very  way 
in  which  unbegotten  life  descended  into  generation  ;  he  can  see  beyond 
the  narrow  portal  of  ihe  trmtir  vrvum  ex  ovf  ;  behind  the  first  quiver  of  liie 
first  slimc-sprck — the  prinetps  Umus — which  entangled  in  carbon-com- 
pounds the  Promethean  fire.  And  thus  he  can  push  the  vital  force 
Ifaioogb  and  pad  the  illusory  integument ;  he  can  act — with  more  or  less 
of  apparent  likeness  to  fleshly,  to  utganic  action — u|>on  external  matter 
which  the  medium's  ignornntly- guided  body  could  not,  without  such 
inunuig,  have  contrived  to  reach. 

This  IS  tnc  phcnommon  which  (using  a  term  adapted  for  the  purpose 
by  I'rofessot  Orhorowicz)  I  shall  here  call  tetopiasy — the  power  of  forming, 
o-jixide  some  special  organism,  a  collection  or  reservoir  of  vital  force  or  of 
■rtuincd  matter,  which  may  or  may  not  lje  visible,  may  or  may  not  be 
tangible,  biii  which  operates  in  like  fashion  as  the  visible  and  tangible 
body  from  wtieiice  it  in  drawn. 

Nay,  more.  To  the  disembodied  spirit  the  organisms  which  he  sen 
accnud  about  his  incarnate  leilows  are  no  isolated,  cnc^nutcd  things 
I'be  tdentiiy,  the  unbridgeable  separation  is  for  hjin — if  it  is  anywhere — in 
tile  ipirii-world.  These  protoplasmic  douds  can  mix,  in  his  view,  as 
easily  as  the  taib  of  comets;  or  say  as  though  from  the  tidal  afHux 
of  half-coUiding  vatiorous  sunt  some  glowing  prominence  shot  fonh,  to 
£lll  back  presently,  again  divided,  and  a  port  attracted  into  each  parrot 
BSan.  Only  by  some  such  nx-taphor,  perhaps,  can  wc  picture  the  ipirit's 
ncn  achievement,  and  ihe  fusion  of  portions  of  the  vital  force  of  several 
petvoiH  into  an  agency  which  he  wrcldi  in  independence  f>f  them  all ; 
"drawing  power,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  from  the  circle  ai  well  as  from  the 
nediiun,  and  accomplishing  mechajiical  work  by  the  aid  of  tbeir  bodies, 
but  at  a  distance  from  each. 

All  the  energy  that  he  eierts,  then,  is  vital  energy  1  it  is  drawn  from  the 
orsanisnis  of  ctie  |>enona  present,  even  when  the  effect  achieved  (as  the 
production  of  a  cold  wind)  11  unlike  the  elTects  to  which  living  orxaniatns 
cscamoaly  give  rue.  But,  for  the  most  pan,  the  effects  which  be  pro- 
duces do  resemble  the  organism's  natural  action ;  and  hence,  indeed,  tbe 
vijt-  it.  »  « 
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objections  of  triviality  and  uselessness  largely  arise.  The  *' telekinetic 
movements ''  (to  use  Mr.  AksakofTs  term)  which  it  is  easiest  to  produce 
seem  to  differ  from  movements  which  the  medium  himself  could  have  made 
only  by  starting  from  a  point  in  space  at  some  little  distance  outside  his 
apparent  periphery.  The  movements  are  interesting,  not  as  spectacles  in 
themselves,  but  as  indications  that  life  can  act  at  some  distance  from  a 
living  organism ;  just  as  the  movement  of  a  half-drowned  man's  finger  is 
interesting  to  the  friend  who  knows  not  whether  there  still  be  life  in  that 
organism  at  all. 

The  condition  of  the  medium  from  whom  this  vital  force  is  being  drawn 
seems  to  vary  from  complete  tranquillity  to  extreme  agitation,  according  to 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  process.  With  Mr.  Moses  there  were  some- 
times agitated  movements  during  some  difficult  manifestation  (as  the  giving 
of  minute  direct  writing) ;  but  generally  he  was  tranquilly  entranced,  with 
his  arms  resting  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  various  grades  of  these  ectoplastic  phenomena. 

We  will  begin  with  the  phenomena  which  keep  closest  to  the  medium's 
person,  and  in  that  sense  prepare  the  way  for  the  production  of  visible 
hands,  &c.,  acting  at  a  distance  of  some  feet. 

(a)  And  first  I  may  mention  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  medium's  body 
which  involves  no  actual  extradition  of  any  part  of  its  substance,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  imply  a  molecular  manipulation  (so  to  say)  of  its 
soft  tissues.  I  refer  to  the  elongations  noticed  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Home. 
In  these  cases — if,  provisionally,  they  can  be  contemplated  as  actual  ob- 
jective occurrences — the  intercostal  regions  seemed  to  be  the  especial  seat 
of  the  extension,  which  is  described  as  rapid  and  painless,  although  some- 
times followed  by  vomiting. 

(p)  Another  and  apparently  more  developed  form  of  prolongation  has 
been  observed  with  Mr.  Moses.  These  are  phantom  arms  and  hands,  re- 
producing the  arms  of  the  medium,  coat-sleeves,  shirt-cuffs,  and  all ;  and 
extended  generally  from  the  shoulder,  straight  out,  and  above  the  true 
arms.  These  supplementary  or  "  counter partal "  arms  (suspicious  objects 
enough,  until  observed  under  good  conditions)  seem  never  to  have  been 
actually  touched,  but  are  swiftly  retracted  into  the  medium,  or  simply 
vanish,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  grasp  them.  Nevertheless,  the  hands  in 
which  they  terminate  do  appear  to  move  objects. 

Odd  and  unexpected  as  these  phantasmal  arms  are,  they  are  instrocthe 
in  more  than  one  respect.  In  the  firs^  place  they  supply  in  a  certain  way 
a  missing  link  between  mere  phantasms  and  ectoplastic  phenomena.  We 
know  that  as  a  rule  phantasmal  appearances  exert  no  objective  effect  upon 
the  material  world  ; — and  we  know  also  that  to  this  rule  there  seem  to  be 
some  few  exceptions.  It  is  through  these  shadowy,  yet  materially  active, 
prolongations, — collective  hallucinations  which  yet  can  a£Rect  the  solid 
world, — that  the  line  of  continuity,  if  such  there  be,  between  purely  sub- 
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)ccti*e  phuitasm  and  finnly  materialised  baod  ur  body  may  have  to  be 

In  the  st^ond  i>lace,  tticsc  rejiroduced  coat-sleeves  stand  apjuiTcntly 
midway  between  two  pbcnomcna  not  obviously  allied; — viz.,  tbc  appeal- 
aoce  of  dying  petsuns  as  though  drai>e>J  in  their  hablttiixl  clothing, — and 
ibe  gicatct  facility  (attested  by  Mr.  Moses'  guides)  of  m an u fact u ring  .1 
duplicate  01  ^ome  object  already  existing  on  earth,  rather  than  a  new  and 
ociginil  object  of  their  own  devising. 

fcrhapf  wc  may  hnk  the  two  by  saying  that  everything  which  is  not 
a  purely  eanby  phenomenon  must  be  for  us  mortals  to  some  extent 
tymboliml i  and  that  ihe  simplest  form  ot  symbolism  depends  on  mere 
rtminisanct .  that  thus  the  line  of  leait  re&iiitaoce  for  the  psychic  force 
01  teleigii:  impulse  leads  to  the  upbuilding  01  the  cctopla&tic  fabric  upon 
the  basis  of  thoughts  and  images  which  are  already  fashioned  and  stored 
in  tbc  human  spirit. 

(y)  In  the  classes  of  ectoplasms  already  enumerated,  there  has  been  at 
lout  an  apparent  continuous  connection  with  the  body  of  the  tensttive ; — 
khhough,  in  the  la^t-mentioned  case  especially,  that  connection  11  of  a  very 
shadowy  kind. 

We  now  curoe  to  ectoplasms  without  apparent  connection  with  the 
organiaro  from  which  we  still  must  suppose  them  to  be  in  some  way 
derived.  Two  incomplete  forms  of  6Uch  isolated  ectoplasm  first  present 
thenuctvcs ;  the  unc  manifestini:.  no  to  say,  definiiion  without  visibility ; 
the  other,  visibility  witbout  definition. 

At  examples  of  a  certain  .tmouni  of  definition  without  visibility,  I  laice 
touthet  and  imprints.  Slight  but  unmistakable  touches  arc  often  observed 
even  when  the  ccto|>lastic  process  never  gets  any  further,  nor  is  identiflcd 
with  any  one  spirit.     Imprints  arc  mare  rarely  recorded. 

(8)  A  commoner  way  in  which  the  detached  ectoplasm  begins  iti 
development  is  with  an  appearance  of  cloud,  or  light,  or  luminotli  mist, 
surrounding  some  object  which  is  prc!>eiitiy  moved, — the  nem  of  a  flower 
broken,  or  a  tiell  carried  about  the  room.  Such  a}ipearance3,  already 
ntcmjimcd  under  ihc  heading  of  vital  ffwtogtny,  are  frequently  recorded 
both  with  O.  P.  Huroe  and  with  Mr.  Muse*.  'Ilieir  connection  with 
ectoplasms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  lomctimcs  some  of  those  present 
have  perceived  a  hand,  irhilc  others  have  seen  onlv  a  cloud  or  a  light ; 
and  softiciimes  all  present  have  seen  the  cloud  or  light  change  into  a  hand. 
The  band  scemi  to  onciilate  at>out  the  limits  of  definite  visibility,  like 
vapour  which  in  a  changing  icmpcrtture  condenses  and  re-expands. 

Two  sbon  )iassages  (quoted  irom  Mr.  Moaes'  note-books)  will  illm- 
tnuc  this  semi -matenoiisai ion. 

Q.  The  hmth  that  rome  in  the  light  Mcmed  to  be  prajecied  from  behind 
aw ;  in  the  dark  they  seemed  to  (all 
^L  A.  **li  b  necessary  to  use  the  farce  or  power  emaaating  (ram  your  body 
Hpn  earaUly  in  ll^i.    \k  i»  fu  moi*  dificuh  to  t«|pilKM  it.    The  objects 
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were  thrown  near  you  gently.  At  other  times  they  were  allowed  to  £iLU  as 
might  chance.** 

Q.  One  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  letter  I  was  handing  to  Mrs.  G. 

A.  "  No,  but  the  movement  of  your  hand  threw  off  force,  as  in  darkness  you 
may  see  luminous  vapour  proceeding  from  the  fingers.  The  force  is  given  off 
at  the  fingers  and  head  most,  hence  objects  are  brought  or  moved  more  readily 
near  your  head  or  hands.  Hence  the  movement  of  objects  over  your  head  and 
the  production  of  the  scent.  Hence,  too,  rubbing  the  hands  is  useful,  and 
placing  the  fingers  on  the  table  charges  the  wood.  So  when  you  moved  yoar 
hand  it  gave  the  opportunity  which  was  used." 

Q.  That  scent  from  my  head  is  very  curious.     Is  it  put  on,  or  drawn  out? 

A.  "  Drawn  out,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  of  that." 

Monday y  March  2ird,  1874. 

Q.  Can  I  have  any  information  about  that  extraordinary  writing  ? 

(We  held  a  stance  last  night  at  which  some  very  minute  direct  writing  was 
given  by  Doctor  and  Prudens.) 

A.  "  It  was  done  with  great  pains  and  care  as  an  experiment.  We  can  do 
more  than  that." 

Q.  It  is  the  most  curious  piece  I  ever  saw.    Who  wrote  it  ? 

A.  "  The  spirits  who  signed,  aided  by  many  others.  We  were  assisted  last 
night  by  a  powerful  band  who  were  able  to  overcome  unfavourable  condidoos. 
We  have  said  before  that  no  such  manifestation  is  ever  done  by  us  alone,  but 
by  many  assistants." 

Q.  The  writing  is  so  minute  and  clear. 

A.  "  We  could  do  more  minute  writing  and  will  endeavour  so  to  da  Mndi 
power  was  used  in  endeavouring  to  complete  the  manifestation  with  care.  To 
that  reason  is  due  the  physical  contortion  which  attends  the  manifestation.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  write  with  minute  care.  We  will  show  you  what  we  can  do 
one  day." 

Q.  Doctor  and  Prudens  were  the  actual  amanuenses? 

A.  "  Yes,  they  actually  wrote,  as  you  would  see  from  the  character  of  the 
writing.     It  is  always  so." 

Q.  I  thought  Prudens'  writing  was  not  his,  but  an  imitation. 

A.  "That  would  not  be  allowed." 

Q.  Was  the  pencil  actually  used  ? 

A.  "  Oh,  yes." 

Q.  Was  a  hand  materialised  ? 

A.  "  Not  as  you  understand  it^  but  sufficiently  so  to  use  the  instrument  It 
would  not  have  been  visible  to  the  natural  eye." 

Q.  The  pencil  would  have  seemed  to  move  alone. 

A.  "  Yes,  to  the  natural  eye." 

(c)  In  describing  these  imperfectly  aggregated  ectoplasms  we  hive 
already  touched  on  the  next  class,  that  of  quasi-organic  detached  ecto- 
plasms. These  are  especially  hands,  sometimes  with  wrists  or  ansi 
attached,  but  now  with  no  mere  shadowy  or  duplicated  drapervy  but  a 
drapery  which  is  their  own,  and  for  the  time  being  is  as  tangible  as  thetn- 
selves.  Such  hands  are  reported  in  the  cases  of  D.  D.  Home  and  Mr- 
Moses. 

These  ectoplasms,  moreover,  when  developed,  may  be  rea^niuMi 
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ihcy  maji  ser*e  as  indimlions  of  identity.  VViih  D,  D.  Hume  this  seems 
ftequcntty  lo  have  been  the  case  ;  and  the  special  shape  atid  character  of 
h&nda  seen  formed  one  of  the  most  g<;nerally  imfimsiTc  points  in  his 
phenomena.  In  Mr.  Mosi-a'  case  ihc  i)ands  (except  oncc  in  a  photo- 
gnph)  were  noi  claimed  as  belonging  to  pcrson.il  friends;  but  the  lean 
brooD  hand  and  wrist  which  usually  ajjpeared  (Mr.  Moses'  own  hand 
being  thick,  plump,  and  while)  seemed  appropriate  to  the  Arabian 
philo»ophcr  to  whom  it  was  asserted  to  belong. 

Amongst  these  detached  ectoplasms  must  he  reckoned  the  phenfi- 
nenon  of  "  the  direct  voice."  Utterance  may  be  referable:  to  an  ectoplastic 
throat  as  distinaly  as  grip  to  ectoplastic  lingers  ; — and  may  form  of  course 
an  even  hijihcr  mani  I  citation, — capable  of  manifesting  more  intelligence 
and  of  giving  more  convincirt-  indications  of  identity.  But  this  pheno- 
menon (which  I  believe  myself  to  have  observed  elsewhere)  has  been 
only  imperfectly  shown  in  the  ca?e^  on  which  this  present  survey  is  based. 

(0  N"f  's  it  ''csirable  here  to  dwell  at  length  u|V)n  the  most  advanced 
type  of  ictopbiy  ;— whrn  an  apparently  complete  f'>rm  seems  to  live  for 
the  time  an  imlependenl  life.  This  never  occurred  throu(;h  Mr.  Moses. 
Somethint;  like  it  occurred  through  D.  I).  Home  several  times ;  though 
the  solidity  of  the  form  w.is  not  tested.  No  more,  therefore,  need  here  be 
■aid  than  that  this  completer  development  of  the  isolated  or  mdcpendent 
ectoplasm  differs  in  no  fundamental  way  from  the  iy]>es  which  we  hare 
already  dttcusted.  On  the  fre<|iieni  fraudulent  simulations  of  this 
phenomenon,  iliere  is  no  need  iiete  (o  dwell.  But  for  those  who  admit 
that  a  hand  can  be  temporarily  thrown  off  in  this  strange  kind  of  asexual 
gemmation,  it  would  be  illogical  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  whole  apparent 
human  form  thus  originated,  and  thus  re-absorbed  or  disappearing. 

At  whatever  fjoint,  mdeed.  among  the  phenomena  of  ectoplasy  we  may 
draw  our  evid<rntial  line,  it  seems  to  mc  probable  that  we  have  here  got  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  physical  phenomena  assignable  ii  cncmal  control. 
It  is  this  (>owcr  of  using  the  vital  force  of  men  which  brings  unembodied 
beings  into  relation  with  the  material  world.  It  is  this  power,  too,  which 
lif>k«  the  physical  wiih  the  mental  phenomena  of  spirit-control ; — enabling 
the  unseen  guide  to  use  the  machinery  of  thought  as  well  as  of  motion,  in 
wan  which  the  unaided  organism  could  never  have  devised.  To  some  of 
tbeae  intellectual  phenomena  wc  must  now  turn. 


(5)  Mental  Nutrition  MoDirieii  bv  Spirit  Costroi- 

(a)  Ordinttfy  Stntory  f^rttpthn  SphituaUy  Contrelbd. — ^The  next 
heMling  in  our  previous  series  was  lentory  rwtpHvi'fy.  !n  the  scheme 
at  inpniUminal  fncuhy  this  included  Hie  ordinary  action  of  the  sense- 
arsans,  whose  limili  so  largely  determine  our  iniellectdal  liCc  In  the 
■obliroinal  tcheme,  we  found  that  the  action  of  these  lenws  was  wme- 
time*  heightened  in  bypergesthesia,  and  sometimes  deailened  to  antesiheua, 
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more  or  less  complete.  We  found  also, — and  this  was  the  most  significant 
extension  of  faculty, — that  under  certain  circumstances  the  sensation  of 
pain  could  be  voluntarily  inhibited,  and  the  organism  thus  devoted  with- 
out interruption  to  those  higher  purposes,  with  which  pain, — an  anctent 
form  of  warning,  now  often  worse  than  useless, — too  frequently  interferes. 
Passing  on  to  the  effects  on  sensory  receptivity  produced  by  spiritual 
control,  we  find,  as  under  previous  headings,  that  the  effects  which  sdf- 
suggestion  can  produce  on  the  organism  are  produced  also,  and  with 
apparently  greater  facility,  by  spirit  power;  and  moreover  that  a  new 
delicacy  of  directive  or  selective  action  is  observable  under  the  more 
skilful  manipulations  (so  to  say)  of  disembodied  intelligence.  Such  at 
least  is  the  claim  advanced ;  although  naturally  it  is  often  only  by  the 
analogy  of  other  phenomena  occurring  in  connection  that  one  can  be 
guided  in  attributing  these,  intellectual  results  to  an  external  rather  than  a 
merely  subliminal  influence.  The  hypersesthesia,  anaesthesia,  or  analgesia  of 
trance,  for  example,  does  not  in  itself  indicate  whether  a  spirit  external  to 
the  subject  has  been  at  the  work  or  no.  If  however  during  a  trance 
D.  D.  Home  places  his  head  without  pain  or  injury  amid  glowing  coak, 
and  if  we  there  admit  a  spirit's  action  (although  perhaps  on  the  environ- 
ment rather  than  on  the  organism),  we  may  consequently  attribute  to 
similarly  external  influence  other  forms  of  insensibility  shown  during  the 
same  or  similar  trances.  And  in  connection  with  trance^  when  we  reach 
that  topic,  there  will  be  further  instances  of  the  abeyance  in  which  ordinaij 
sensation  can  be  held  by  spirit-control. 

{b)  Memory  Controlled;  Retrocognition  Spiritually  Given. — And  som^ 
what  similarly,  just  as  the  subliminal  control  over  memory  is  greater  than 
the  supraliminal,  so  it  is  claimed  by  spirits  also  that  they  can  influence 
the  sensitive's  memory;  can  make  him  recall  things  forgotten  or  never 
noticed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  can  obliterate  from  his  recollection  things 
previously  known.  This  claim — thoroughly  concordant  with  our  scheme 
— is  hardly  capable  of  objective  proof. 

(c)  Sensory  Automatism  Spiritually  Controlled ;  Phantasms  of  ik 
Dead,  &*c» — This  parallelism  of  action  continues  under  our  next  heading 
of  "  sensory  automatism.''  Even  as  the  subliminal  self  can  present  visoal 
or  auditory  phantasms  for  supraliminal  observation  ;  even  as  the  human 
agent,  acting  telepathically,  can  present — still  through  subliminal  agency— 
his  own  phantasmal  appearance  for  the  percipient  to  recognise,  so  can  the 
spirit  The  "  ghost "  of  common  parlance — the  "  phantasm  of  the  dead** 
— may  often  seem  but  a  dreamy  and  purposeless  reflection  of  some 
portion  only  of  the  departed  spirit's  being ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  comes 
from  that  spirit,  I  believe,  as  truly  as  the  still  living  agent's  phantasm 
comes  from  him,  in  his  dying  or  his  critical  hour.  The  spirit  here  is 
acting  concurrently  with  the  supraliminal  intelligence,  just  as  the  snb- 
liminal  intelligence  has  already  done. 
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(J)  Ttiatlhesia  Devtloptd  inl«  Perception  oj  S^rilual  E/niirvHrnent , 
PrttvptitiQH. — But  tliis  series  of  spiritual  modiRcations  of  sensory  reccp- 
tiriijr  whicn  has  thus  far  seemed  merely  to  run  parallel  wiih  ihe  similar 
modificitions  introduced  by  subliminal  control,  lakes  here  a  great,  a 
significant  extension,  ^^'e  have  come  to  ttie  heading  of  ttiasthesia — to 
the  point  where  the  man's  unaided  spirit  has  seemed  already,  though  still 
acting  iQ  the  physical,  the  planetary,  environment — to  transcend  the 
boaods  of  ij«ce.  Whether  and  how  far  at  Oie  same  time  it  has  leaint 
to  inuiscend  tiie  bounds  of  timt — in  retrucognition  or  precognition — Is  a 
point  which  we  have  not  here  fell  it  needful  to  discuss  at  length.  But 
now,  when  we  consider  the  scope  of  clairvoyance  under  spiritual  guidance, 
we  find  thai  the  word  roust  assume  a  strange  and  novel  meaning.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  instances  of  spiriiually-guideil  clairvoyance  of  the 
terrestrial  type.  It  was  clairvoyance  of  that  kind,  one  may  say,  when, 
uruicr  spiritual  control,  Mr.  Moses  felt  himself  present — though  rather  as 
by  traatialion  than  by  clairvoyant  vision — at  the  distant  funeral  of  his 
friend. 

But  the  form  of  clairvoyance  characteristic  of  spirit-guidance  is  tbw 
which  enable*  int  sensitive  to  perceive  the  spiritual  environment  inter- 
penetrating  the  environment  which  we  know. 

To  perceive  it  how  ?  with  what  senses  ?  with  what  sUndard  of  inter- 
pretation or  faculty  of  control  7  U'e  cannot  say.  We  know  that  even 
our  perception  of  this  common  world  is  in  a  sense  symbolical ;  that  the 
whirling  molecules  arc  UflntUtcd  for  us  by  our  narrow  senses  into  paiicrna 
whicn  our  tnindt  can  comprehend.  Still  more  strangely  symlK>lical  must 
be  man'4  perception  of  those  things  which  come  to  him  through  channels 
which  he  knows  not,  and  on  a  tide  of  life  which  he  can  neither  sound  nor 
Biem.  V^lten  hues  beyond  his  spectrum  are  revealed  to  him,  with  what 
words  ftball  he  Uestribe  the  broadening  ray  ?  \Ve  have  seen  the  single 
phantasm  presented  as  by  a  special  subUminal  cfibrt  to  the  still  dominant 
aupraUminal  view ;  we  liave  seen  the  ghost  stand  in  detachment  and 
incommensurable  amid  a  scene  of  common  day.  But  at  the  farther  stage 
at  which  we  have  now  arrive>l  there  is  for  the  percipient  a  fu^on  of 
sobtimmal  and  supraliminal  outlook  ;  he  tecs  the  terrene  perspective  still, 
but  the  cloud  gun  nunt  ohdueta  ttitntt  Morlaiis  htbeiat  liati  has  been 
caught  sway,  and  he  sees  moving  through  the  familiar  outlook  the 
visiianis  of  an  interwoven  world. 

Sncb  a  oonditioii— varying  in  degree  and  duration — has  heen  described 
iu  various  places  as  comiag  upon  Mr.  Moses  during  or  after  a  seance. 
Tbe  habit  of  double  perception  grew  on  him  as  time  went  on,  and  is 
ibed  in  the  biier  jMragraph  of  a  letter  which  I  print  as  given  in 

^kt.  January  aoih,  1S94.' 

'  The  trtiei  1*  quoicJ  I7  1-1^  f""n  Col.  Olcott,  to  whom  It  wu  wt1ll«n  Septvsibcf 
4th,  iSt6.     I  hi*«  noi  Mcn  the  otifinal  MS,,  txit  the  Inlcmal  enidcncc  of  2'n»''>*0'* 
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I  have  followed  out  the  train  of  thought  myself  of  late.  Myself,  what  is  it  ? 
I  do  things  one  day,  and  especially  say  things,  of  which  I  have  no  remem- 
brance. I  find  myself  absorbed  in  thought  in  the  evening,  and  g^o  to  bed  with 
no  lecture  for  the  morrow  prepared.  In  the  morning  I  get  up,  go  about  my 
work  as  usual,  lecture  a  little  more  fluently  than  usual,  do  all  my  business, 
converse  with  my  friends,  and  yet  know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  I  have 
done.  One  person  alone,  who  knows  me  very  intimately,  can  tell  by  a  hi-ijH 
look  in  the  eyes  that  I  am  in  an  abnormal  state.  The  notes  of  my  lectures  so 
delivered — as  I  read  them  in  the  books  of  those  who  attend  my  lectures— read 
to  me  precise,  accurate,  clear,  and  fit  into  their  place  exactly.  My  friends  find 
me  absent,  short  in  manner,  brusque  and  rude  of  speech.  Else  there  is  no 
difference.  When  I  "come  to  myself"  I  know  nothing  of  what  has  taken 
place,  but  sometimes  memory  recurs  to  me,  and  I  gradually  recollect.  This  is 
becoming  a  very  much  more  frequent  thing  with  me,  so  that  I  hardly  know 
when  I  am  (what  I  call)  my  proper  self^  and  when  I  am  the  vehicle  of  another 
intelligence.  My  spirit  friends  give  hints^  but  do  not  say  much,  I  am  begin- 
ning, however,  to  realise  far  more  than  I  once  could,  how  completely  a  nian 
may  be  a  "  gas-pipe" — a  mere  vehicle  for  another  spirit  Is  it  possible  a  man 
may  lead  the  life  I  do,  and  have  no  Individuality  at  all  ?  I  lead  three  distinct 
lives,  and  I  often  think  that  each  is  separate.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man,  to 
ordinary  eyes  a  common  human  being,  to  be  a  vehicle  for  Intelligences  from 
above,  and  to  have  no  separate  personality  ?  Can  it  be  that  my  spirit  may  be 
away,  learning  perhaps,  leading  a  separate  spiritual  life,  whilst  my  body  is 
going  about  and  is  animated  by  other  Intelligences  ?  Can  it  be  that  instruction 
is  so  administered  to  my  soul,  and  that  growth  in  knowledge  becomes  manifest 
to  me  as  now  and  again  I  return  from  my  spirit  life  and  occupy  my  body 
again  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  I  may  one  day  become  conscious  of  these 
wanderings,  and  lead  a  conscious  spiritual  existence  alongside  of  my  corporeal 
existence  ? 

Once  or  twice— once  very  lately  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — my  interior  dormant 
faculties  awoke,  and  I  lost  the  external  altogether.  For  a  day  and  a  night  I 
lived  in  another  world,  while  dimly  conscious  of  material  surroundings.  I  saw 
my  friends,  the  house,  the  room,  the  landscape,  but  dimly.  I  t^dked,  and 
walked,  and  went  about  as  usual,  but  through  all,  and  far  more  clearly,  I  saw 
my  spiritual  surroundings,  the  friends  I  know  so  well,  and  many  I  had  never 
seen  before.  The  scene  was  clearer  than  the  material  landscape,  yet  blended 
with  it  in  a  certain  way.  I  did  not  wish  to  talk.  I  was  content  to  look  and 
live  among  such  surroundings.  It  was  as  I  have  heard  Swedenbor^s  visions 
described. 

(6)  Response  to  Stimuli  Spiritually  Controlled. 

{a)  Ideation  Inspired  by  Spirits, — We  enter  in  this  section  6  upon  t 
group  of  phenomena  of  great  interest  and  importance,  but  not  of  a  type 
on  which  objective  evidence  can  easily  be  forthcoming. 

The  belief  that  unseen  powers  inspire  men — not  merely  by  prompting 
their  hands  to  automatic  writing,  but  by  "putting  thoughts  into  their 
hearts  " — is  one  of  the  most  deeply-rooted,  the  most  widespread,  and  the 
most  encouraging  to  which  the  higher  races  of  man  have  clung.  It  is 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Moses'  guides ;  and  will  be  found  repeated 
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in  ruioua  forms  in  his  book,  "Spirit  Teachings."  What  arc  held  as 
insptralians  ot  this  type,  liowever,  deal  mainly  wilh  religious  and  moral 
conceplions,  or  if  unlcnown  and  verifiable  earthly  facts  are  included,  ihcy 
arc  usually  such  as  might  with  equal  plausibility  be  deemed  to  arise  from 
the  tbmker's  subliminal  self.  The  strong  assertions  made  by  spirits 
who  show  ihemseives  able  to  operate  powerfully  in  other  ways  may  fairly. 
I  think,  be  taken  as  canying  weight.  They  represent  the  fusion  of  the 
tpim't  thought  with  the  man's  as  sometimes  becoming  indescribably  close 
sad  tntimaie.  When  we  have  compared  the  inspirations  of  a  man's  own 
"genius"  to  tubiinanal  upruthet,  or  eruptions  from  a  volcano,  «re  might 
better  compare  the  combination  of  spiritual  and  human  thou\;hi  10  one 
of  thwe  cases  where  crystals  of  two  totally  diifcrcnt  substances  have 
developed  within  the  space  botinded  by  the  same  planes ;  and,  inlergrown 
U  they  aic  and  intcrpenctrani,  still  testify  by  the  optical  characters  of 
their  minutest  parts  that  here  is  no  congeries  of  fragments,  but  two 
crintals  made  inextricably  one. 

(t)  Motor  Aufomatism  Sfirituitlly  ControlUd ;  J'asstssicm. — 1  have 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  ur  tracing  spiritual  influence  so  long 
IS  its  maoifestfttioni  are  purely  intra-cerebral,  arc  confined  to  infusing  into 
tfae  mind  of  the  sensitive  ideas  which  he  cannot  distinguish  from  his 
own. 

But.  na  we  know,  there  are  various  methods  by  which  the  authorship 
of  cenain  ideas  can  be  claimed  by  the  inspiring  intelligence.  A  distinctive 
■nvk  can  be  allixed  to  them  hv  the  mode  of  their  promulgation — by 
fhriitg  them  expression  (oamrrtnlly  with  the  expression  of  the  sensitive's 
iTffr*"J*  thoughts,  or  eveit  while  the  sensitive's  ordinary  personality  is 
plunged  in  trance.  In  the  one  case  there  may  De  automatic  wnting  while 
the  sensitive  is  reading  or  talking  on  other  matters.  In  the  other  case 
ihcTC  n>ay  be  "trance-utterances" — replies  to  questions,  or  long  addresses, 
given  while  the  medium  is  unaware  of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
of  the  woids  which  issue  from  his  lips.  In  each  case,  of  course,  the  proof 
of  spirit -influence  depends  not  merely  on  the  manner  of  the  message,  but 
on  the  facts  which  it  contains,  or  on  the  supernormal  phenoinena  with 
which  it  is  in  other  ways  assoctat<-'d.  There  is  no  need  here  to  re>disatM 
tbcae  automatisms  at  length.  They  form,  a*  the  reader  will  see,  a  large 
pan  of  Mr.  Moses'  phenomena,  and  almost  the  whole  of  ihoac  discussed 
m  Mn.  Piper's  case  ;  and  indeed  in  their  various  fonns  tliey  lupply  the 
balk  of  the  evidence  to  the  very  existence  oi  spirit  control,  which  physical 
moremcnis  by  themselves  could  never  deraonstnue. 

One  addition  to  previous  descriptions,  however,  mast  be  made,  if  w« 
are  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  these  automatisms  may  be  carried. 
The  control  may  be  pushed  beyuiid  ihe  jwini  at  which  our  analyvei  of 
evidence  generally  stop,  Consider,  for  instance,  the  Kcoe  (948  A), 
Hr.  Moses  is  entranced  by  the  ifMrit  of  ■  suicide.  Here  w« 
ertilential    writing  and   utterance, — agitated  words  uttered   in  a 
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trance, — rude  drawings  made.  But  we  have  also  more  than  this.  We 
have  an  apparent  possession;  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  medium's 
whole  personality  by  the  spirit  which  is  finding  utterance  through  him. 
This  possession  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter  of  evidence  in  the  same  sense 
that  messages  containing  facts  unknown  to  the  writer  may  be  evideoce 
of  external  control.  Yet  we  can  hardly  dissociate  the  two  parts  of  the 
phenomenon ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  as  this  we  believe  that  the  messige 
really  came  from  the  suicide,  we  shall  probably  feel  also  that  the  distress, 
the  agitation,  the  bewilderment,  which  did  not  leave  the  medium  for 
many  hours,  were  due  also  to  the  influence  or  possession  of  the  same 
unhappy  soul 

The  possibility  of  being  thus  dominated  by  some  unwelcome  ^niit 
was  naturally  regarded  by  Mr.  Moses  ¥rith  fear  and  dislike.  His  guides 
admitted  it  as  a  real,  but  not  as  an  alarming,  danger.  Such  spiritual 
infections,  they  said  in  effect,  take  root  only  in  a  congenial  soil.  The 
healthy  spirit  can  repel  their  attack,  much  as  the  healthy  organism 
destroys  the  germs  which  are  perpetually  seeking  lodgment  within  it 

(c)  Extension  of  Will-power  into  the  Spiritual  World ;  J^ayer.—T^ 
next  heading  in  the  scheme  of  subliminally  guided  faculty  for  wbidi 
we  are  now  seeking  parallels  under  spirit-control  includes  will-power 
extended  beyond  the  organism,  and  affecting  telepathically  other  incarnate 
minds.  The  parallel  to  this  would  be  some  influence  exerted  bf  in- 
carnate men  upon  disembodied  spirits.  The  exercise  of  such  vL  in- 
fluence must  necessarily  be  almost  impossible  to  prove ;  nor  is  it  at  first 
easy  to  imagine  in  what  way  it  could  plausibly  be  represented  as  taking 
place.  At  this  point  in  our  argument,  however^  we  have  become  fiuniliar 
with  conceptions  which,  when  looked  at  from  both  sides,  do  apparently 
imply  some  reciprocal  action  between  spirits  and  incarnate  men.  But 
what  further  I  have  to  say  of  prayer  has  been  said  in  the  final  chapter  of 
this  book.  And  as  to  the  last  heading  in  my  "  Scheme  of  Vital  Faculty," 
namely,  '^  Modifications  of  Spiritual  Personality,"  the  reader  iHio 
studies  its  projected  headings  will  see  at  once  how  needful  their  (fis* 
cussion  will  some  day  be,  and  how  far  we  are  as  yet  from  being  able  to 
undertake  it  That  must  be  the  task  of  a  later  age.  My  own  discussion, 
already  so  highly  speculative,  could  hardly  be  pressed  further  withoot 
overstepping  the  limits  of  all  legitimate  speculation. 

926  B.  The  following  are  references  to  the  chief  accounts  of  td^ 
kinetic  phenomena  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.  : — 

"  On  some  Physical  Pnenomena,  commonly  called  Spiritualistic,  wit- 
nessed by  the  Author,"  by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  (vol.  iv.  p.  2sV 

"  Notes  of  Stances  with  D.  D.  Home,"  by  William  Crookcs  (toI  ^• 
p.  98)- 

"  On  Alleged  Movements  of  Objects,  without  contact,  occuning  tiOl« 
the  presence  of  a  paid  Medium,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (voL  vii  t%^\aL^ 
P-  383)-  ' 
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^^p  "The  Expefieoces  of  W.  Stainton  Moses,"byF.W.  H.  Myers  (voLix. 
p.  S45.  and  vol.  xi,  p.  34). 

"Poliogeisis,"  by  Frank  Podniore  (vol.  xii.  p.  45). 

"The  Fuc  Walt,"  by  Andrew  Lang  (voL  xv.  p.  a).  This  give* 
instances  of  an  alleged  capacity  on  ihc  pan  of  cenain  persona  under 
ccruin  circumstances  of  resistance  to  the  normal  cRccts  01  &re  on  the 
human  organism.  The  phenomenon,  if  genuine,  is  not  exactly  tele- 
ktnetic,  but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  extended  form  of  motor  auto- 
matism. Some  mediums,  especially  D-  D.  Home,  are  said  10  hare  hxd 
the  same  power. 

Other  works  dealing  with  telckinetic  phenomena  to  which  I  may  refer 
ihc  reader  are : — 

Jitfvrt  on  Sftritmaiitm  of  tht  Committee  of  the  London  Dialtdieal 
S»a*ly  CLnnAoti :  Lnngmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer,  1871). 

/^  Tabltt  Taumantes,  par  le  Comte  Ag.  de  Gasparin  (Paris  :  Cal- 
mmim  \.ivy  ;  4th  edition,  1839).  A  pamphlet  describing  some  ol  de  Gas- 
patia'a  experiments  was  published  by  Piolcssor  Thury  undirr  the  title 
of  Lit  Tailts  Teumantes,  comidiriei  au  point  de  vue  de  ia  question  de 
fkyti^m*  pntrale  qui  fy  rattackt  (Geneva,  1885).  This  i*  now  out  of 
print  and  rare,  li  contains  various  cases  of  movements  obtained  without 
contact,  by  seemingly  careful  observers. 

Ext^mtntal  InrxitigaHon  of  tlu  Spirit  Afanifestatioits,  by  Robert 
Mare,  M.I>.,  Emcttius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Peon* 
aylvania  (New  York,  1655). 

Htu^r(hei  in  the  Phihomma  af  Spirilualiim,  by  William  Crook«; 
rcpnnied  from  The  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Stienu  (London:  ).  Borna, 
1874). 

Animismus  und  Sfiirilismus,  von  Alexander  N.  Aksakoff.  2  voli. 
(I^ipxig:  Oswald  Mutze,  i8qo.)  An  account  of  this  book,  which  deals 
chiefly  wilh  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
von  Hartmann,  was  given  in  a  review  by  the  present  writer  in  fivceedings 
S  P.R.,  vol.  vt  p.  665. 

The  Preatrson  of  Spiritism  for  the  last  ijo  ytart,  by  A.  N.  Aktakoff 
(in  Russian,  St.  Petersburg,  1895);  reviewed  by  Dr.  Walter  Leaf  in 
I'routdingi  S.P.R..  vol.  xtl.  p.  319. 

Tht  Satntifie  fnvettigation  of  PhysitAi  Phrmomtna  with  Mediums,  by 
\l.  U.  Petrovo-^iolovovo  (in  Russian.  St.  Pcteraburg,  1900);  reviewed  by 
I>r.  Walter  I.eaf  in  Protudings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xv.  p.  416. 

For  tbc  physical  plienomena  connected  with  D.  D.  Home,  see  the 
references  given  m  938  A. 

Fof  the  so^allcd  "  Rcichenbach  "  phenomena,  see  the  brief  discussion 
given  in  voL  i.,  541  D. 

937  A.     From  Proeetdings    &.P,R.,    vol.    ix.    pu  119.     In  ihe  follow- 

*      iag  case  the  phenomena  described  were  v&riogs,  but  consisted  mainly  of 

■utomatic  writing  and  speech.    Some  of  the  writings  evinced  a  knowledge 
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greater  than  the  autoniatist  possessed.  Especially  two  lines  from  Homer 
were  correctly  written  in  response  to  a  request  for  some  Greek,  although 
the  writer  was  certainly  quite  ignorant  even  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Some 
indications  of  identity  were  also  given. 

.  Certain  physical  phenomena  (the  most  important  of  which  oocuncd 
in  my  informant's  absence)  were  interpolated,  as  it  were,  at  random  among 
the  intellectual  phenomena,  and  carried  with  them  no  clear  indication  of 
their  source ;  except  that  they  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of  the  sitter 
here  styled  Mr.  Andrew. 

For  my  introduction  to  Mr.  O.  (as  I  shall  call  him),  the  narrator  of 
these  incidents,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  I 
first  heard  Mr.  O.'s  narrative  from  himself  by  word  of  mouth  on  November 
2oth,  1889,  while  the  events  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  I  regard  him 
as  an  excellent  witness.  The  delay  in  producing  the  evidence  has  been 
partly  caused  by  Mr.  O.'s  persistent  but  unavailing  efforts  to  indoce 
the  survivors  among  his  fellow-sitters  to  add  their  testimony  to  his  own. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  refusal  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  dis- 
agreement with  Mr.  O.'s  account,  but  mainly  to  scruples  of  a  quasi-rd^;ioDS 
nature.  Such  scruples  have  repeatedly  baulked  our  inquiries  ;  but  I  hope 
that  they  may  gradually  die  out  among  our  informants,  as  the  inno- 
cence and  the  importance  of  experiments  of  this  kind  come  to  be  better 
understood.  In  Mr.  O.'s  own  case  there  are,  I  think,  amply  sufficient 
reasons  why  his  anonymity  should  be  preserved.  His  brother — in  defer- 
ence to  whose  serious  wish  during  dangerous  illness  the  sittings  weie 
undertaken —  is  now  dead. 

I  will  add  that  the  intimacy  among  the  members  of  the  circle  was  sndi 
that  I  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  O.  heard,  without  delay,  from  his  brother  and 
others,  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  had  occurred  during  his  own 
absence  from  the  circle.     Mr.  O.  writes  in  1890  : — 

In  the  winter  of  '88-9  I  began,  along  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  commonly  called  Spiritualistic  None  of  the  company  was 
at  all  anxious  for  any  specific  communication  from  another  sphere,  but  partly 
for  the  gratification  of  an  invalid  brother,  and  pardy  for  the  sake  of  satisfyii^ 
ourselves  as  to  the  possibility  of  some  things  we  had  read,  we  attempted  a 
sitting.  The  results  far  exceeded  our  expectation.  We  were  favoured  with 
phenomena  somewhat  startling  to  novices  in  the  art — ^phenomena  styled  in 
Scotland  uncanny — but  their  interesting  nature  soon  overcame  our  natunl 
diffidence^  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  we  were  on  quite  familiar  tcnns 
with  our  unsubstantial  visitants. 

As  a  rule  the  circle  consisted  of  two  of  my  brothers,  two  personal  friends, 
and  myself,  though  occasionally  we  admitted  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
once  or  twice  an  acquaintance.  We  were  not  Spiritualists,  nor  had  wc  any 
desire  to  be  known  as  such  ;  all  we  did  was  done  solely  by  way  of  experiment 
and  amusement.  The  opportunity  was  the  best  possible  ;  we  had  all  oor 
sittings  in  our  own  home,  the  circle  was  confined  to  personal  friends  in  whom 
we  had  full  confidence,  so  that  there  was  neither  motive  nor  opportunity  ixx 
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deception.  We  usually  met  twice  «  week  when  my  invalid  broilier  was  able 
for  c-ompADy,  but  during  Uie  winter  nionllis  retapMs  of  his  illne&s  caused  inter- 
niption* ;  and  bdced,  I  often  thuuijiit  the  excitement  at  our  sitlings  did  not 
affect  him  benelicialty. 

Our  sittlnii's  were  all  in  tlic  dark.    Our  medium  was,  in  most  cases,  Mr. 

Andrew.  ihouKh  wc  had  also  a  less  cificieni  medium  In  the  CAse  of  Mr.  S . 

The  pcrfurmanecs  of  the  latter  were  mosily  of  a  somnambulistic  kind,  and  do 
not  call  far  speciAl  notice. 

Wiih  Andrew,  however,  phenomena  assumed  quitv  another  aspect.  He 
WTiuld  piny  charming:  music  on  the  violin,  or  produce  beautiful  pencil  sketches 
of  city  and  rural  scenes.  Sometimes  the  /ttetu  of  these  scenes  was  named, 
ofiener  not,  but  they  were  invariably  unknown  to  anv  member  of  the  eom- 
pw>y. 

For  «  time  I  failed  to  see  anything  7-fiy  unaccountable  in  Andrew's  trance 
pfoductions.  1  knew  him  to  be  an  accomplished  violinist  and  a  &irly  good 
•keicher,  and  I  naturally  put  cveryibini;  duwi)  to  an  uncotiscious  exercise  of 
ki*  own  skill.  One  little  tiling  did  perplex  me,  namely,  the  very  difTereni  stylet 
of  baodwriiing  he  s<.-emed  to  accomplish  with  equal  facility. 

1  iDcnitoned  an  invalid  bmthcr.  He  suffered  (mm  a  heart  affection  known 
SI  preirstolic  murmur.  At  one  sitling  we  consulted  .1  ntedical  man,  who 
called  hrmself  fJr.  Snobin*kt  of  Russia.  This  gentleman  not  only  prescribed 
far  my  brother,  but  also  furnished  us  with  a  diagram  of  the  human  heart,  and 
pot  a  special  mark  to  indicate  the  valve  diseased  in  my  brother's  case.  How 
this  diagram  was  actually  dmwn  by  a  person  i);norant  of  human  physiology, 
and  bow  the  di^^ased  valve  was  shown  and  explained  by  one  ignorant  of  path> 
otogy,  was  more  than  I  could  account  for. 

On  another  occasion  another  doctor,  calling  himself  Arnold,  confirmed  the 
*  erf  Dr.  Snobinski,  and  rated  my  brother  for  having  neglected  to  follow 
)  recommended  by  the  6unous  Russian.     On  this  occasion,  during 
latioa  nf  the  chest,  when  the  patient  chanced  to  laugh,  the  docioi  [in  the 
n  of  Mr.  Andrew]  suddenly  gave  him  a  mild  box  on  the  ear  with  his  open 
This,  I  understood,  was  to  rebuke  his  laughter,  which,  as  Is  well  known, 
ODs  luniry  to  one  suffering  from  valvular  disease. 
»  we  were  entertained  by  a  negro,  who  gave  us  no  little  fun.     Hi* 
R  to  tpeak  English  was  most  amusing,  and  presented  Just  those  difficulties 
b  peplcx  the  negro  in  this  more  mat  let -of- fact  sphere. 

B  phenomena  had  led  me  to  perplexing  thoughts,  and,  though  unable 
n  them  oa  purely  ptycliotogicaJ  grounds,  1  was  slow  to  admit  that  the 
I  wa*  nut  also  the  cause  of  the  ciTects  he  pntduced.  1  had  *o  far 
d  for  the  music  and  the  sketches;  the  varieties  of  the  handwriting  were 
»  panling,  the  diagram  and  the  prt>cii(iii<>n  a  little  inure  so.  but  1  waa 
W  Indmed  to  suspend  judgment  till  I  should  acquire  mure  bets.  With  a 
»  to  iliis,  I  one  evening  interrogated  :  ■"  Where  are  you  f '  Answer  :  "  In 
the  sphnc  next  the  canh.'  '*  Could  you  tell  anything  of  the  future  f "  Aruwei; 
**  Wa  ate  as  ignorant  of  the  fulurv  as  you  arc."  This  I  thought  was  at  teasi 
boikeal,  and  very  probable,  but  loo  general  to  be  of  service  to  me  in  arriving  al 
any  decision.  I  resolved  to  put  what  seemed  to  me  a  searching  tesL  None 
at  Ibe  others  knew  Latin  or  Greek,  so  I  asked  an  answer  in  Latin.  This  was 
iwadily  given,  but  m  badly  spelt  that  I  ^Icd  to  fully  tianslate  iL  Not  yet 
aatta5ed,  1  asked  any  iiuotation  from  a  Greek  auiluir — su  that  by  companton 
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with  the  original,  identity  or  variation  might  be  satisfactorily  apparent  TIbs 
resulted  in  a  quotation  from  the  Odyssey,  Bk.  xi.,  lines  57-8  : — 

'E\Trjvop,  irwj  IjXOes  inrb  i^64>ov  'fiepUvra ; 
iipdi^s  ire^6s  iiitP  Ij  iyib  <riiv  n\t  \uihnJarQ, 

These  lines  were  beautifully  written  in  cursive  characters,  and  minute  even  to 
the  accents.  As  a  student  I  had  read  Odyssey  XI.,  but  could  not  have 
given  the  lines  from  memory,  or  written  them  out  with  correct  accents.  On 
comparing  the  lines  with  the  Greek  text  I  found  them  to  be  without  flaw. 
My  puzzle  was  now  twofold:  (i)  That  I  was  not  able  to  read  the  Latin  profed 
that  what  was  given  was  not  a.ny thing  I  had  previously  been  revolving 
in  my  own  mind,  but  had  come  from  an  independent  intelligence  ;  (2)  Tbc 
medium  was  not  acquainted  with  either  Latin  or  Greek— did  not  know  one 
from  the  other.  Clearly  I  must  now  quit  the  hypothesis  that  the  medium  was 
the  author  of  his  own  message,  as  not  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  facts. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  [Mr.  O.  adds  in  a  later  letter]  were  both  obtained 
at  the  same  sitting.  I  asked  for  the  Greek  because  the  Latin  was  so  badly 
written  that  I  could  not  fully  make  it  out.  The  medium  that  evening  was 
Andrew^  who,  I  am  fiilly  convinced,  could  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge 
that  Greek  would  be  asked  for — ^and  even  if  he  had  known,  he  could  not  have 
given  it,  since  he  did  not  know  the  Greek  when  it  was  given.  The  contrdling 
spirit  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  company.  In  reply  to  my  questioDS  be 
described  himself  as  a  youth  of  nineteen,  according  to  their  reckoning,  bat  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  died.  When  I  asked  how  he  was  occupied 
he  told  us  he  was  still  at  school.  This  information  led  me  to  ask  for  the  Latm 
and  subsequently  for  the  Greek. 

Still  more  inexplicable  was  the  evidential  sign  given  to  a  doubting  acquaint- 
ance. This  gentleman  requested  permission  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  sittings, 
but  his  general  behaviour  there  indicated  that  he  regarded  a  sitting  as  a  k^ 
of  farce.  He  brought  with  him  another  gendeman  of  equally  sceptical  temper. 
The  first  remark  from  the  medium  that  evening  was,  "  There  are  strangers 
present  to-night."  This  remark  seemed  to  our  friend  so  commonplace  that  be 
requested  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  spirit.  On  being  asked  what  evidence 
he  would  like,  he  jokingly  said,  "  Bring  a  candle  !" — an  idea  probably  suggested 
by  sitting  in  the  dark.  The  wish  had  scarcely  been  expressed  when  a  candk 
was  placed  on  the  table  before  him,  with  the  request  that  he  should  immediately 
quit  the  company.  The  candle  was  found  to  be  warm,  a  circumstance  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  in  the  next  room  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
My  brother  immediately  went  to  the  next  room  and  asked  for  a  candle.  The 
good  lady  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  while  the  candlestick  was  sdll  stand- 
ing where  she  had  placed  it  shortly  before,  the  candle  itself  was  gone.  My 
brother  then  showed  her  the  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  this  sbe 
identified  as  the  one  she  had  used  a  few  minutes  before — indeed  there  could  not 
be  two  opinions,  as  there  was  only  one  candle  in  the  house.  This  was  regarded 
by  the  circle  as  the  most  wonderful  result  yet  obtained.  Here  was  proof  amount- 
ing to  a  demonstration  that  a  material  object  had  been  passed  through  matter; 
the  candle  had  been  brought  from  one  room  to  another,  though  both  doors 
(there  were  two  doors  in  the  room  in  which  the  sittings  were  held)  were  locked 
before  the  sitting  was  commenced. 

This  candle  incident  I  give  on  the  testimony  of  the  others,  as  I  myself  was 
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not  pre«em  dial  evening,  ■  cirtumsian<re  which  1  aAerwardi  regr«iicd. 
aJly  I  have  nn|  tccn  a  case  of  matter  ihrotigh  mAttcr. 

Uuntig  tJui  winter  wc  obinineil  many  interesting  ph*nomcni 
spinti  (?)  wnulH  strike  any  note  we  asked  on  a  violin  or  harnioniur 
■tood  by.    The  notes  rcqiiesied  would  sound  forth  distinctly,  though  n 
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faasd  was  near  ;  and  this  wa6  done  both  in  the  dark  and  in  the  light,  though 
more  often  In  the  dark. 

One  eveninit  a  visitant  addressed  one  of  my  brothers  as  an  old  schocdfellnw, 
and  in  proof  o(  his  identity  he  reminded  my  brother  of  a  poem  they  hod  once 
leamt  loj[clhpr  as  bi)ys,  namely,  one  by  ■'  Surfaceman  "  (AlcxanJer  Anderson), 
attitted  "'  I k*  bioed  om  the  ■^'htti."  My  brother  perfectly  recollected  the  escercisc, 
m»A  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  speaker.  The  wonderful  thing  hei« 
«■«  thai  the  inediutn  had  become  acqtiaintcd  with  my  brother  later  in  life  and 
hMl  IM  knowledge  of  his  schooldays. 

Of  (he  scieniitic  value  of  these  results  I  was  not  awnrc  tili  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  yourself,  and  if  we  had  met  some  months  earlier  t  should  cenainly 
have  preserved  the  legible  results  of  our  siiiings.  They  were  destroyed  in 
lynoraBice  of  their  sclemific  worth,  and  chicily  because  asiociated  with  a 
departiMl  brother  whose  early  death  we  still  lament.  Tlioush  our  siitings  are 
Iflog  pai<  l):eir  results  siiM  dwvtl  with  me  in  alt  but  their  first  freshness.  Cif' 
cornstaJDces  Lonipircd  to  break  up  our  liltic  company.  Of  our  circle  of  five  two 
ha*«  since  married,  one  ha«  left  the  district,  and  another  has  departed  this  life. 
Tbc  death  of  our  most  spirited  member  was  the  end  of  our  meetings. 

927  B.  The  experiences  desciibeil  in  connection  with  Miss  White  Uid 
Miss  I^ittie  Powler  (both  of  whom  are  now  dead)  seem  analogous  to  ex- 
pericitccs  with  Mrs.  I'lpcr.  The  use  of  Miss  White  comes  from  America, 
Ukd  (*  specially  interesting  both  in  the  a|>paicni  fulnlmunt  of  the  promise 
Rtsde  by  liic  alleged  discarnatc  s(iirit  control  lo  appear  to  the  narrator's 
Mck  wife,  and  in  the  apparcni  knowledge  shown  of  the  immediate  approach 
of  dcsth. 

From  I'roatdsHgi  S.P.R..  vol  viii.  p.  117. 

Jiinnary  iSM.  1891. 

About  eleven  years  ago  I  was  much  distressed  owing  to  the  illness  of  my 
wife,  whii  suffnol  from  cincer  in  the  stomach.  1  heatd  about  a  inediiun.  Miss 
Susie  NicWrrson  While,  who  was  said  to  have  given  liotne  remarkable  test*',  and 
t  called  >in  her  as  3  ttran^er  and  requested  a  silting.  My  wife'i  sister  pur- 
pnncd  to  "control,"  giving  ber  name,  Maria,  and  mentioning  facts  about  my 
family  whkh  were  cornet.  She  also  called  my  wife  by  her  name,  Elita  Annet 
deambcd  her  sickness,  and  said  that  she  would  pus  over,  but  not  for  some 
months.  I  said,  "What  do  you  call  this.*  Is  it  psychology,  or  mesmerism,  or 
what  ?"  Maria  said,  "  I  knew  you  were  going  to  ask  that ;  I  >aw  it  in  >'oar 
mind"  t  said,  "Do  you  get  alt  the  thiu);t  out  of  my  mind?"  She  replied, 
"  No.  ni  tell  you  some  things  that  are  not  in  your  mind.  Within  three  days 
Elita  Anne  will  ny  that  she  has  seen  me  and  mother,  too,  if  I  can  get  mother 
to  come  alim{.*  (My  wife's  mother  had  died  about  foriy-fivc  yr-an  previously, 
and  my  wife's  liitei  haii  been  dead  from  sii  to  ei^bi  years.) 

1  kept  these  circumstancm  to  myself^  but  within  three  days  the  nurse  who  was 
in  ancndance  upon  my  w)fe  came  nmning  to  iimi  and  said  that  my  wife  wu 
wmm,  and  was  going  out  of  ber  mind ;  that  she  bad  called  upon  Maria  and 
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mother,  and  had  sprung  out  of  bed  and  ran  towards  the  door  crying,  "  Stop, 
Maria  !     Stop,  mother  !     Don't  go  yet ! " 

I  soon  consulted  Miss  White  again,  and  Maria  again  purported  to  control- 
My  wife  had  been  unable  for  some  days  to  retain  any  food  in  her  stomadu 
could  not  keep  even  water  or  milk,  and  was  very  weak  and  also  unable  to  sleep. 

Maria  told  me  to  give  her  some  hot,  very  strong  coffee,  with  plenty  of  cream 
and  sugar  and  some  cream  toast.  This  prescription  amazed  me,  but  it  was 
prepared.  My  wife  ate  and  drank  with  relish,  and  slept  soundly  afterwards. 
She  lived  upon  this  food  for  some  days,  but  gradually  became  tmable  eves 
to  take  this. 

I  consulted  Miss  White  again,  and  Maria  told  me  to  get  some  limes,  and 
to  give  my  wife  some  pure  juice  of  the  lime  several  times  a  day  ;  she  said  that 
this  would  give  her  an  appetite  and  enable  her  to  retain  food.  The  pie^ 
scription  was  a  success ;  but  gradually  my  wife  failed,  and  I  consulted  Miss 
White  again,  and  asked  Maria  how  long  my  wife  would  continue  to  suffer.  She 
said  she  could  not  tell  exactly  when  she  would  pass  away,  but  would  give  me  a 
waming — "The  next  time  she  says  she  has  seen  me,  don't  leave  her  afterwards.' 

Some  days  later,  as  I  was  relieving  the  nurse  about  three  or  four  in  the 
morning^  the  nurse  said,  "  Mammie  "  (meaning  my  wife)  "  says  she  has  seen 
Maria  again."     In  a  few  minutes  my  wife  said,  "  I  must  go."     And  she  expired. 

(Signed)  E.  Paige,  Mary  A.  Paige. 

[Formerly  Mary  A  Dockerty,  the  nurse] 

[I  have  had  long  interviews  with  Mr.  Paige.  He  seems  to  be  a  shrewd  and 
careful  witness.— Richard  Hodgson.] 

927  0.  Concerning  Miss  Lottie  Fowler,  I  quote  accounts  of  two 
incidents,  one  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Stainton  Moses  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Massey.  Mr.  Moses'  account  is  given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  xL 
p.  78,  as  follows : — 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  I  can  present  is  the  first  experience 
that  occurred  to  me.     (See  Spirit  Identity^  pp.  124-126,  Appendix  V.) : — 

I  inquired  where  I  could  see  for  myself  these  new  phenomena,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Miss  Lottie  Fowler  [a  well-known  professional  medium]  was  about 
to  hold  a  stance  that  very  evening  (April  2nd,  1872),  at  15  Southampton  Row. 
I  went,  and  was  greatly  astonished  at  what  I  saw  and  heard.  I  need  not  take 
up  time  by  detailing  the  occurrences  of  the  first  part  of  the  sitting;  most 
Spiritualists  are  familiar  with  the  usual  routine  of  Miss  Fowler's  stances 
Much  hazy  nonsense  was  talked,  and  many  vague  statements  made,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  of  no  use  whatever  as  tests  of  spirit  identity.  I  was  rapidly 
becoming  nauseated.  I  craved  for  something  more  clear,  something  on  vhick 
I  could  rest  as  a  staple  piece  of  evidence.  I  inquired,  therefore,  whether  I  miglit 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  such  proof  for  myself.  Leave  was  at  once  given  bf 
the  director  of  the  circle,  and  I  addressed  the  spirit  who  controlled  the  medium. 

"  You  are  tiring  your  medium,  and  making  fun  of  us.  Go  and  send  some 
one  who  is  serious." 

The  medium  shivered  and  turned  away,  and  the  voice  came  as  thongh 
troubled. 

"  YouVe  nothing  to  do  with  me.     I  won't  go.     Me  no  go." 

"  Yes,  you  will.    You'll  go  and  send  some  one  else." 

After  more  colloquy  the  medium  shivered  again,  seemed  to  be  in  pain,  and 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  crouching  as  if  in  dread. 
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Atui  a  itme  ihe  voice  came  again,  but  utterly  changed  :  the  voice,  this  time 
of  a  man,  very  calm  and  unimpassioned,  instead  of  the  chitd-voice  speaking 
batby  jargon. 

'■  Vou  want  me?" 

"  Ye*.    What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  not  tcU  you.     Vou  c  " 

"  No-     Tell  me  what  you  sec,  o 
I  wil  answer  yes  or  no ;  no  more." 

" !  see  a  man,  very  old,  tail,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  long  hair." 

"  Ves." 

■"The  beard  is  very  white  indeed." 

"  NOb    Go  on." 

"  He  has  a  very  high,  broad  forehead,  and  his  eves  are  drawn  down.  Why, 
be'*  blind!" 

"Ye^" 

"And  his  lace  is  black  and  blue.  And"  (here  the  medium  shuddered 
violently)— "oh!  what's  that  in  his  mouth 7  It's  like  slime— and  mud—and 
oh  '.  Uocd." 

-Ves?" 

"  Ar>d — it's  dark.     I  can't  see." 

"  Go  on.     How  is  he  dressed  i " 

"  He  has  a  long  blue  coat.  No,  not  exactly  a  coal— something  long.  I 
caii't  see  his  feet." 

"  WTiere  does  he  stand  ? " 

"Rtghi  opposite  ;  close  by  you." 

"  Cau  you  see  his  name  ? " 

"Ho.  He  »ecin>  in  traublc  1  think  it's  money.  He  looks  so  horrible. 
Let  tnc  go.    Why  do  you  keep  me  here." 

■■Go,  Hien      Do  you  know  tnc?" 

■"  No,"     (niii  very  emphatically.) 

I  ihall  not  aiiempi  to  describe  the  scene  during  the  time  that  this  convcrsa* 
tiOD  was  held.  I  have  quoted  from  a  Tutl  and  careful  record  written  at  the 
time,  and  the  whole  scene  is  photographed  indelibly  on  my  mind.  Kvery 
one  teemed  petn5ed  and  aslimished.  They  would  have  been  still  nicire 
•o  had  ibcy  known  with  what  photographic  accuiacy  a  scene  in  my  own 
prime  ciperience  was  being  te^nactcd  lieforc  my  eyes.  )i  was,  1  am 
iarc,  at  unknown  as  I  was  myself,  ll  was  a  scene  thai  psMcd  in  a  very 
distant  piait  of  (ireal  llntain,  and  it  was  reproduced  with  a  realistic  power 
■hat  bcire  down  liefore  it,  as  with  torrent  force,  all  doubt  and  hctitaiion.  1 
Cell  that  ihe  man  wa^  ther«  before  me ;  himself  reproducing  the  story  of  hi* 
death  for  my  conviction. 

Met*  we  have  the  case  of  a  man  who  wen)  to  a  s^nce  with  absolutely  no 
expectations  in  hii  mind  :  he  did  not  know  what  In  expect  ;  he  did  not  expect 
anyihinK  :  and  he  goi  whdt  in  any  pnlice-court  would  be  considered  perfect 
evidence  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 

I  tjuote  Mr.  Masscy's  accounl  from  xhe /uMfiitU  S.P.K.,  »oi  »,  p.  5- 


On  April  yih,  1BS3,  died  an  old  and  dear  frt«nd  of  mine,  by  Bame  Frvncii 
Paynton  Pigoit-Carlcion  (his  patronymic  was  Pigolt— he  took  the  nasne  of 
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Carleton  on  his  marriage).  On  April  27th  in  the  same  year  I  took  an  old 
glove  of  his,  given  to  me  for  the  purpose  by  his  widow,  to  Lottie  Fowler, 
putting  it  into  her  hand  when  she  went  apparently  into  trance,  and  was 
'* controlled,"  and  requesting  the  "control"  to  get  into  rapport  with  the 
owner  of  the  glove,  and  give  me  any  particulars  concerning  that  person.  The 
"  control "  gave  me  a  description  of  the  person  of  my  friend  which  I  thoi^ht 
remarkably  good.  I  then  asked  for  the  name.  She,  or  the  "  control,"  seemed 
to  listen  for  it,  and  then  said,  with  apparent  vexation,  "  Oh,  it  is  all  nooseiBe, 
I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  I  hear  only  *  Pig — Pig ' — that  is  not  a  name ;  wbat 
do  they  {sic)  mean  by  *  Pig '  ?  " 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  "  Pigott "  is  that  which 
would  be  accentuated  most  strongly,  and  the  sound  dropping  (we  may 
suppose),  the  latter  half  of  the  name  would  not  be  caught  by  an  ear  unfamiliar 
with  it. 

I  had  given  her  not  the  slightest  clue,  except  the  glove,  which  was  not 
marked  with  the  namei  and  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  my  friend,  who 
lived  in  the  country  and  was  not  interested  in  "  Spiritualism,"  and  was  quite 
unknown  to  ''  mediums "  ;  though  his  wife  had  on  more  than  one  occasioa 
been  with  me  to  stances.  (Not,  however,  to  Lottie  Fowler,  to  the  best  of  my 
present  memory  and  belief.)  And  I  had  not  mentioned  my  fnen<f  s  death 
among  my  spiritualistic  friends,  nor  my  intention  to  visit  her  to  any  one  who 
might,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  prepare  her. 

C.    C.   MASSB7. 

934  A.  An  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  Rev.  C.  R  Sandos  was 
published  in  a  book  entitled  X  -v  Y  ^  Z ;  or^  The  Sleeping  Preadkr  of 
North  Alabama,  Containing  an  account  of  most  wonderful  mysttrious 
mental  phenomena^  fully  authenticated  by  living  witnesses.  By  Rev.  G.  W. 
Mitchell.  (New  York ;  W.  C  Smith,  65  John  Street.  1876.)  The  book 
includes  statements  by  numerous  witnesses  of  the  supernormal  manifesta- 
tions of  Mr.  Sanders,  and  additional  corroborations  were  obtained  by 
Professor  James  and  Dr.  Hodgson  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the  case. 
From  these  sources  of  information  the  following  brief  sketch  is  made. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Bromberg,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  friend  of  Professor  James, 
wrote  to  the  latter  in  1886  : — 

The  book  has  only  recently  been  called  to  my  attention  by  Chief-Justke 
Stone,  of  this  State,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  me  by  late  Chief-Justice  Brickell, 
whose  home  is  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  amongst  the  witnesses  cited  in  the  book. 
In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  book  he  writes  as  follows  :  **  I  have  fr^ 
quently  seen  Mr.  Sanders,  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  of  many  of  the  incidents 
related  I  heard  soon  after  their  occurrence.  The  witnesses  or  contribatois 
referred  to  are  of  the  most  unquestionable,  unimpeachable  character.  Two  (d 
them.  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Shelby,  were  of  very  considerable  learning,  and  of  very 
high  character  ;  the  first  as  a  theologian,  the  other  as  a  physician."  .  .  . 

Judge  Brickell's  assurances  put  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  integrity 
of  all  parties  named  therein,  either  as  observers  or  observed.  The  elements  of 
fraud,  collusion,  or  fabrication  are  entirely  eliminated  fix>m  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 
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Constaniine  BtschtnAn  Sanders  was  bom  in  1831,  near  Huntsvillc, 
AUbamo,  ihc  seventh  child  in  a  familj'  of  ten  children.  His  father  died 
"hen  he  was  in  his  sixlh  year. 

Conitantinc  lived  with  his  mother,  and  lalwured  on  ihe  farm  unlil  he  was  a 
follifTOwn  man.  From  hrs  mother,  and  utlien  wlio  knew  him  during  the  days 
of  his  youth,  we  learn  that  he  was  dutiful  to  his  mother,  kind  lo  his  sisters,  moral 
in  his  hahiis,  and  avoided  association  with  the  vicious.  His  lemperameni  was 
dwerful,  and  he  had  considerable  fondness  fnr  music  Vrttm  hit  early  child- 
hood hit  mind  was  much  interested  on  the  subject  of  preaching  (he  gospel. 
And  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  juvenile  funeral  sermons  over  dead 
chickens,  piKs>  &c.,  and  hjipiirint;  ihc  boys,  both  black  and  white  ;  and.  en  this 
■ccooat,  was  often  familiarly  called  "The  I'fenchcr." 

^Vlien  he  was  twenty  years  oid  he  attended  a  reviTal  meeting,  and 
became  deeply  interested  in  religious  matters ;  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tennessee ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1855,  and  ordained  in  i86z.  At  the  time  he 
joirMHl  Presbytery  in  1851,  when  he  was  iweniy-onc  years  old,  he  could 
•carcely  read  and  write.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  when  studying  at  school 
m  EiktOD,  I'mn.,  he  had  attacks  of  sickness,  described  by  Mrs.  Harlow. 
to  whow  family  he  was  living,  as  follows.  Until  then  his  health  is  de- 
scribed as  having  always  been  good. 

Thoogli  at  times  he  had  spells  of  mental  trouble,  yet,  in  the  nuin,  he  wu 
quitt  cheerfiil  When  he  had  been  with  us  about  three  months,  he  was  taken 
qtrite  sick  of  a  Hut.  And  when  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  lo  begin 
tB  walk,  he  was  taken  dnvm  with  typhoid  fever,  and  confined  to  bed  aj^in  for 
several  weeks.  Durint;  this  confinement  he  was  seiied  with  occasional  con- 
Txiltions.  affecting  ai  times  his  whole  syyiem,  but  especially  his  arms,  chest, 
thmat.  and  tongue.     He  also  compUined  terribly  of  his  head.     Often  would  he 

"  It  surely  will  kill  me."    On  one  occasion  he  said  : 

"  My  h«id  feels  like  it  hat  opened." 

Taking  my  hand  with  his.  he  placed  it  on  his  head,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, 1  found  what  appeared  10  be  a  separation  of  the  bone,  nearly  wide  enottjcb 
to  b«ry  my  little  (ineer,  tanging  from  above  his  eyes  near  the  centre  of  his 
fiitvllcad  to  the  top  of  his  head,  and  from  the  top  down  towards  and  near  tO 
e»cb  ear.  The  opening  increased  in  width  as  it  reached  the  top  of  the  head. 
This  condition  of  his  head  I  saw  frequently.  When  the  paroxysms  would  tub- 
side,  ihe  openings  would  nearly  dose  up. 

He  bad  many  similar  attaclci  of  these  |taioxysros  during  the  neat  Ave 
^can,  accompanied  by  much  physical  sufTienng.  In  the  meantime.  In 
I  ^56.  he  married,  and  bis  family  consisted  in  1876  "of  six  healthy  chil- 
dren, of  mote  than  ordinary  promise."  After  recovcritix  from  an  unuiually 
il  convulsive  cramp  in  1S59,  he  declared  that  it  bad  been  "shown  to 
thai  he  would  never  nave  another  tpell  of  cramping."     But  although 
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the  violent  convulsions  apparently  did  not  recur,  he  still  suffered  much,  is 
appears  from  the  following  statement  made  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Thach  in  1876. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  about  sixteen  years.  He  has  comjdained 
ever  since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he  says,  for  a  number  of  yean 
previous,  with  a  continuous  headache,  though  differing  in  severity  at  difl^rent 
times,  often  becoming  excruciating ;  and  until  a  year  or  two  since  attended 
with  violent  lancinating  pains  in  the  chest,  accompanied  with  g^reat  difficulty  of 
respiration,  which  indeed  I  have  often  seen  suspended  for  such  a  length  of  time 
as  to  induce  me  to  believe  it  impossible  that  it  could  ever  be  restored ;  at  loigtfa 
returning  with  a  gurgling  sound  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea.  In  these 
extreme  cases  the  pulse  is  very  feeble,  and  in  frequency  from  1 20  to  such  a 
celerity  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  count  it  Extremities  cold,  temples  throb- 
bing violently,  eyes  surcharged  with  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  frequently  tbe 
blood  would  trickle  down  the  cheeks  in  drops.  These  paroxysms  are  attended 
with  very  great  nervous  excitement,  so  that  he  cannot  bear  to  be  touched  by 
any  one  without  producing  a  shock  to  the  system  (very  similar  to  that  fdt  by 
one  who  comes  in  contact  with  a  galvanic  battery  with  considerable  charge), 
which  seems  to  increase  the  already  excruciating  pain. 

With  these  paroxysms  of  suffering  there  rs  almost  always  a  peculiar  cona- 
tion, to  me  inexplicable,  and  which  I  know  not  what  to  denominate,  which  those 
acquainted  with  him  generally  call  '*  sleep,"  merely  fh)m  the  fact  that,  when 
recovered  from  this  condition,  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  any  and  everything  that 
has  occurred  while  in  this  state  (even  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  not 
knowing  whether  an  hour  or  a  week).  Hence  the  name  of  the  **  Sleqiing 
Preacher. **  And  yet,  at  the  time,  he  seems  conscious  of  everything  that  is  gwi^ 
on  around  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  of  what  is  transpiring  at  any  point  to 
which  his  attention  is  directed,  regardless  of  distance.  The  length  of  these 
paroxysms  is  quite  variable,  extending  from  a  moment  to  hours  and  days, 
during  which  time  he  gets  no  natural  sleep  ;  the  mind  to  all  appearance  being 
much  more  active  than  when  in  a  normal  condition  ;  being  all  the  time  engaged 
in  conversation  or  writing  (of  which  he  does  a  great  deal),  or  some  other  active 
mental  exercise.  In  this  condition  he  frequently  complains  of  hunger,  and 
partakes  of  food  as  at  other  times.  Except  in  cases  of  protracted  spells  of 
nervous  sleep  (when  he  gets  none),  he  usually  averages  about  three  hours  in 
twenty-four  of  natural  sleep ;  yet  the  physical  man  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  loss  of  sleep.  He  looks  as  hearty  as  any  man,  and  weighs  about  195 
pounds. 

This  condition  is  not  always  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  of  pain, 
being  often  very  cheerful ;  at  which  times  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  com- 
municative. 

In  all  of  his  notes,  letters,  and  writing  of  every  kind,  while  in  this  condition, 
he  ignores  the  name  of  "  Sanders."    His  signature  is  **  X+ Y^Z." 

While  in  these  sleeps,  if  left  to  himself,  his  thoughts  are  confined  mostly  to 
theology  or  medicine.  And  though  never  having  studied  medicine,  he  seems, 
while  in  this  mental  state,  to  be  very  conversant  with  it ;  using  the  technical 
names,  giving  the  properties,  uses,  &c.,  thereof.  He  always  examines  the  sid 
who  may  happen  to  be  about  him  when  in  this  state,  without  coming-  in  contact 
with  the  patient ;  making  in  writing  a  diagnosis  and  prescription,  which  he 
will  usually  give,  if  requested.  And  I  could  mention  a  great  many  who  have 
been  relieved  by  his  directions.     I  have  frequently  had  him  to  give  me  tbe 
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«nKt  canclilion  or  patients  whom  he  had  never  «een,  and  who  were  tnilcs 
diManl.  His  prescriptions  frequently  contain  medicines  which  cannot  be  pra- 
cnred  in  this  country  ;  whicli  he  mnkcs  amngcments  to  import ;  showing  his 
COCRprehensivc  view  of  Materia  Medics  in  this  pretcmatUTai  way. 

Mr  Miichdl  writes:— 

Thi*  prcuViar  state,  which  is  involuniary  in  its  recurrence,  is  not  usually 
heralded  by  my  premonilions  visible  to  those  who  may  be  piesent.  He  may 
b«  taking  part  in  social  cunvervitian,  when  alt  at  once,  if  iookinK  at  him,  you 
will  see  hii  eyelids  fall  and  his  head  droop  ;  at  the  some  time  inaking  a  slight 
but  audible  noise  through  his  nose,  which  may  be  called  a  grunt,  usuaUy 
repeated  in  quick  succession  two  or  three  times,  and  he  is  asleep.  The  spell 
(nay  rnnlinue  for  a  few  moments  j  a  quarter,  B  half-hour,  oi  an  hour,  or  a  num- 
ber of  hours  :  a  day,  or  a  nighl ;  or  a  day  and  night ;  or  several  days  and  nights  ; 
or  a  week,  or  even  sever^il  weeks,  without  an  interval  of  consciousness. 

XVben  in  ordinary  health,  without  bodily  fatigue,  or  any  strong  or  exhatjsi- 
iai;  mental  excitement,  he  can  be  easily  aroused  to  consciousness,  when  he  fint 
pw*  tntn  this  state,  by  giving  him  a  shake  or  by  slaf^ing  him  with  the  hand> 
In  coming  to  consciousness,  he  seems  to  be  momentarily  surprised  ;  and  his 
body  is  slightly  aflTected,  as  if  lightly  shacked  by  a  galvanic  battery. 

ViTien  under  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  body  and  mind,  upon  his 
going  tn  sleep,  by  immediately  waking  him  up.  he  has  been  enabled  to  keep 
■wake  fnr  many  hours  in  succession,  though  there  was  a  constant  inclination  to 
fo  to  *Ie«p.  As  a  general  rule,  the  longer  the  spells  are  protracted,  the  more 
tBWtM  an  his  suAerings.  .  .  . 

In  theM  aleeps  his  vyea  are  generally  closed,  but  there  ore  iosiances  in 
vbid)  thcr  are  as  wide  open  as  when  awake.  In  this  case,  if  he  U  fne  cora- 
;>.iraiive)y  from  suffering,  one  not  acquainted  with  his  peculiarities  would  not 
l:kely  (uspecl  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  his  condirion. 

The  "  tlcqiing  personality  "  of  Mr.  Sanders,  calling  himself  "X  +  Y  -  Z," 
"  neixT  Iwtrnp  any  scepticism  nor  the  slightest  taint  of  hercs)r,"and  leems 
t3  have  held  the  ordinary  chief  orthodox  doctrines  or'  tbc  church  to  which 
Mr.  Senders  belonged.  He  apparently  wrote  a  iiood  deal  including 
letters  to  other  persona,  and  instructions  to  his  own  normal  self  flo 
v>  hotn  he  invariably  referred  u  "  my  casket,")  and  various  books  and 
ijapen  whkh  have  not  been  published,  and  which  he  enjoined  Mr.  Sanders 
"on  DO  account  to  cxhibii  till  I  come."  This  injunction  ap^wars  in  a 
message  from  "X  +  Y  =  Z's  Valedictory  to  His  Casket"  in  Mjiy  1876, 
trhen  be  took  leave  of  his  "casket,"  but  indicated  that  at  a  later  period 
be  would  return.  In  reply  to  inquiries  in  July  1890,  Mr.  Mitchell  stated 
that  the  peculiar  mental  indications  had  recurred  several  times  during  the 
p(CT)Ous  etghieen  months. 

The  separation  01  the  cranial  booca  refened  to  by  several  witnesaes  i> 
a  cimoas  feature  erf  tiic  case,  and  in  reply  lo  a  special  inquiry,  Mr. 
Mitchell  sute*  that  "  when  the  patient's  head  oras  greatly  affected  with 
pain  the  sutures  would  separate,  but  in  sotne  liistanccs,  when  the  suSsring 
was  slight  while  he  vu  lo  one  of  hia  peculiar  ttaus,  the  suttim  wen  not 
visibly  separated.'* 
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The  normal  Mr.  Sanders  had  no  recollection  of  anything  occurring  in 
his  "sleep"  state,  "but  X  +  Y  =  Z  seems  to  have  had  entire  consdoos- 
ness  of  Mr.  Sanders,  or  of  his  '  casket,'  as  he  always  called  him." 

Hyperaesthesia  might  be  invoked  as  an  explanation  to  account  for  a 
few  of  the  apparently  supernormal  incidents  recorded,  such  as  shooting  a 
rifle  ball  through  a  hat  "very  near  the  centre"  at  the  distance  of  forty 
yards  at  night  when  Dr.  Thach,  who  describes  the  incident,  could  not 
even  see  the  sights  of  the  gun.  Such  an  explanation  might  also  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  cases  of  reading  books  and  writing  on  paper 
under  cover,  allowing  for  a  margin  of  malobservation  or  misdescnptioB 
by  the  witnesses.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  manifestations  recorded.  The  cases  on  the  whole 
suggest  the  action  of  telaesthesia  rather  than  telepathy,  although  telepathy 
might  be  extended  to  apply  to  most  of  them,  as,  for  example,  his  oc- 
casional knowledge  of  conversations  and  scenes  occurring  elsewhere,  (v 
of  letters  written  or  sermons  preached  at  a  distance.^  He  himsd^  bov- 
ever,  described  such  matters  as  if  seeing  or  hearing  them  directly.  I  now 
quote  the  details  of  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  the  supernormal  powers 
of"X  +  Y  =  Z." 

Mr.  John  W.  Pruit  gives  the  following  account. 

Mrridianvillb,  Ala.,  Mayjtk,  1876. 

I  certify  that  one  day  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February  1866, 
while  Brother  Sanders  was  confined  to  his  bed  from  his  dislocated  thigh,  I  was 
at  his  house,  and  he  was  lying  in  his  bed  and  in  one  of  his  so-called  **  sleeps.' 
He  attracted  my  attention  by  a  hearty  laugh. 

I  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  amusement. 

He  replied,  "  I  was  laughing  at  De  Witt." 

I  asked  what  De  Witt  was  doing. 

He  said,  "  He  was  having  a  hard  scuffle  to  keep  from  falling  off  the  fence, 
for  the  top  rail  was  turning  with  him  and  he  was  trying  to  keep  from  falling 
over  it." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until  De  Witt  arrived,  which  was  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  fence  where  the  difficulty  occurred  was  from  three-fourths  to  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  other  side  of  a  thick  grove  of  timber  and  underbrush,  and  of  as 
intervening  hill. 

And  I  further  certify  that  no  communication  from  any  person  or  source  was 
received  in  reference  to  De  Witt  until  he  arrived  and  confirmed  what  S.  said 

J.  W.  Pruit. 

Mr.  De  Witt  gives  a  concordant  account,  explaining  the  trouble  he  hid 
in  getting  over  the  fence  with  a  sack  of  pease  in  one  hand  and  a  bowl  of 
custard  in  the  other,  and  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  incident  shown 
on  his  arrival  by  Mr.  Sanders. 

Various  cases  are  described  of  Mr.  Sanders'  finding  lost  articles,— such 

^  Some  of  these  cases  resemble  those  given  in  Dr.  J.  W.  Haddock's  Scmmdism  mfd 
Psycheism^  referred  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  556. 
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u  dollar-btlk,  coins,  a  waich  chsin,  a  bunch  of  keys, — or  specif^'ing 
con-eclly  where  they  would  be  found.  I  give  u\  ln«i&nce.  Mr.  Beniley 
writes; — 

9TAT1  ot  AUl;  Madison  Co.. 
^t.  MBRiniANVii.LE,  ifajr  lor*,  1S76. 

^K  In  1867,  1  lived  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  this  village,  on  whsi  is  known 
^pi  tb«  Harris  place,  nn  the  other  side  of  Brier  Fork  Cnick  ;  and  was  engaged 
^B  wIlinK  goods  in  this  place,  spending  the  nights  at  home. 

Some  lime  during  the  summer  a  bunch  of  keys,  amnni;  which  was  my 
whcat-^mer  key,  was  lost.  After  a  lapse  or  about  one  week  1  requested 
Mr.  William  While,  who  was  employed  in  the  store  and  boarded  at  Rev.  C.  B. 
Sanders'  m  the  village,  on  j-omK  10  his  dinner,  to  ask  him  >o  tell  mt  where  my 
keys  wetF.  Do  bis  rclum  Mr.  White  said  he  made  the  request,  but  Mr. 
Sanders  paid  no  attention  to  wlint  be  said,  he  being  in  one  or  his  spells. 
However,  during  the  same  afternoon,  while  my  younger  sister,  in  «wnpany 
WTth  other  persons,  was  at  his  house,  he  10H  her  that  my  keys  were  under  the 
«ieps  at  the  west  door  of  my  dwelling.  In  conseqnenre  of  this  information 
I  returned  home  earlier  than  usual.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  told  my  wife  what 
{-  had  heard.  Sh«  ran  immnliately  and  found  the  keys  nndcr  the  dooi-stcp, 
"^  I  as  Mr.  Sande«  had  said,  and  somewhat  rusty.  They  must  have  been 
n  there  a  week  before  by  a  little  child  thai  played  about  the  house. 
I  add  that  1  know  Mr.  Sanders  had  not  been  in  my  house  nor  on  the  place 
IT  ai  Iran  twelve  months  before  that  time. 

A.  J.  BENTtEY. 

Wc^  the  ondersigncd,  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  true  as  far  as 
jr  rtlate  to  us  personally,  and  that  we  heard  all  ihi:  panicuiars,  as  above 
Wlioned,  at  the  time  they  occurred. 

Mrs-  JnsKPliiNE  E.  Bkntley. 

Miss  Mary  A.  BENTtsv. 

,  ScTCnl  cases  are  given  of  his  mpemormal  knowledge  of  accidents 

surrinj;  to  distant  persoris,  such  as  the  stumbling  of  a  lady  carryinfi  tome 

iHngbot  water,  and  the  scalding  of  her  arm  in  conscqucnci-  (ihc  inci- 

Jei  ocnirring  in  another  State);  he  also  gave  a  dt-scriplton  of  injuries 

( lutother  lady  (tliiiiy-fivc  miles  distant)  from  a  lighinin^  stroke,  at  the 

e  of  (he  occurrence.     His  account  of  a  fire  in  Salisbury,  N.C..  with  • 

deacnpiion  of  "  i\te  tin-shop  in  which  it  broke  out,  and  the  extent  of  its 

ravage*."  reminds  one  of  the  incident  of  Swcdenborg's  description  of  the 

Sre  at  Slocltholm  when  he  was  at  Gonenburg  (sec  936  A)- 

Several  cases  are  also  recorded  of  his  knowledge  thai  a  distant  person 
wxsjtiBi  dying  or  dead.     I  quote  one  of  these  ; — 

On  the  haine  nifjhi  he  revealed  the  placv  of  the  lost  gold  coin,  as  before 
idated,  and  perhaps  about  one  hour  afierwntds,  Dr.  Dlair,  my  wife,  and  tny- 
•eU  beinK  present,  Mr.  Sanders  took  his  sent  at  the  from  window  of  tbe  par- 
bNtf.  Onr  ailenlion  was  attracted  by  manifesta lions  of  sympathy,  sadness,  and 
a  from  him,  accompanied  by  such  expressiaos  a*  **  f  oor  IeUm>  I  What 
:'  He  continued  to  repeat  them,  altcmat«d  wtib  tnarlicolate  upiu- 
s  of  intciue  emotion  for  a  short  lime — I  would  say  from  one  to  icvcnd 
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minutes.  Then  he  said,  as  well  as  I  remember,  "  He  is  £^one  !  gone  !  gODcl" 
closing  in  a  solemn  whisper.  There  was  for  a  short  time  a  silence  and  sdQ- 
ness,  such  as  usually  is  witnessed  at  the  closing  scene  of  a  dying  friend,  whid 
was  broken  by  my  asking  him  the  cause  of  these  manifestations.  We  were 
quite  shocked  on  hearing  his  reply  that  "  Lieutenant  McClure  has  just  ^ 
suddenly  from  an  internal  haemorrhage,  near  Clarkesville,  Tennessee." 

We  append  the  following  facts  :  Lieutenant  Robert  McClure  some  few 
months  previous  had  married  Miss  Pattie,  daughter  of  R.  W.  Vasser,  deceased 
(long  a  prominent  citizen  and  merchant  in  this  place),  and  had,  a  few  dajs 
before  this,  gone  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  whose  residence  was  then,  and  still  is, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clarkesville,  Tennessee,  about  forty  miles  below 
Nashville,  having  left  his  wife  at  her  mother's,  as  he  expected  to  make  a  flying 
trip.  On  the  next  morning  after  Mr.  Sanders'  development,  above  written,  a 
telegram  was  received  from  Clarkesville  bringing  to  his  young  bride  the  unex- 
pected and  melancholy  news  of  her  husband's  sudden  death.  And  it  confirmed, 
in  every  circumstance,  what  Mr.  Sanders  had  stated  the  night  before.  Clarkes- 
ville, Tennessee,  vid  Nashville,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Athens,  Ala. 

A  recent  letter,  from  a  lady  who  was  present,  states  that  Lieutenant  McCfane 
died  on  Wednesday  night,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  2nd  of  November 
1866.  He  was  sitting  in  her  room,  reading  aloud  a  book  ;  had  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing,  and  remarked  to  her  that  it  was  blood  that  he  spit  out.  She  put  her 
babe  down,  which  she  was  nursing,  and  assisted  him  in  sitting  down,  for  be 
had  arisen  to  his  feet.     She  thinks  he  did  not  breathe  after  being  seated. 

After  writing  these  last  two  cases,  I  received  the  following  testimony  from 
J.  S.  Blair,  M.D.  G.  ^V.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Mitchell  adds  the  corroborative  testimony  of  Dr.  Blair. 

The  last  account  which  I  quote  is  of  an  incident  which  occurred  modi 
later  than  those  recorded  in  the  book  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  An  account  of  it 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Hodgson  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  of  February  1891, 
which  agrees  with  what  follows  from  the  witnesses  themselves : — 

BoDENHAM,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.,  Afay  27, 1891. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  on  Saturday  night,  August  the  [24th],  1S89, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Sanders,  who  was  holding  a  protracted  meeting  with  our  pastor, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Mitchell,  at  Mt.  Moriah  Church,  repaired  to  our  house,  where  Act 
(the  preachers)  lodged.  Mr.  Sanders  was  suffering  considerable  pain  in  his 
head  and  chest,  and  lying  upon  a  bed,  and  after  hours  spent  in  conversation 
and  singing  religious  songs,  and  while  Mr.  Mitchell  was  temporarily  absent— 
we  think  it  was  about  eleven  o*clock,  or  later — he  said,  with  evident  amusement, 
"  Humph  !  Brother  Forsythe,  like  a  child,  knelt  down  to  pray  and  has  gone  to 
sleep."  Mrs.  Wheeler  said  to  him,  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Giild, 
you  ask  too  many  questions." 

On  that  night,  before  Mr.  Sanders  dismissed  the  congregation,  he  proposed 
that  all  who  would  join  in  praying  for  the  penitents  until  midnight  to  loake  it 
known  by  rising  to  their  feet.  To  which  Deacon  Forsythe  was  a  respondent 
Mr.  Forsythe  lived  about  two  miles  on  an  air  line  from  our  home.  .  .  . 

Geo.  E.  Wheeler. 
Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Wheeler. 
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Wales,  Tbnn.,  May  a8, 1891. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  on  the  night  of  the  [34th]  of  August 
1889, 1  did  kneel  at  my  chair  for  prayer,  in  my  own  house,  between  die  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  having  been  labouring  day  and  night  for  a  week 
past,  and  being  quite  weary,  in  a  short  time  I  went  to  sleep.  I  went  to  church 
next  morning,  and  Deacon  Long  and  myself  were  asked  by  a  brother  if  we  com- 
plied with  our  pledge  last  night.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  fully,  as  I  went  to 
sleep  on  my  knees  a  short  time  before  the  time  expired.  .  .  . 

I  had  not  heard  then  what  Mr.  Sanders  had  said  about  me  at  Mr.  Wheeler's. 
When  we  got  to  the  church  door,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  telling  the  incident  that  took 
place  at  his  house  on  the  night  before,  as  having  occurred  about  the  time  I  went 
to  sleep.  R.  H.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Mitchell  writes  in  July  1902,  that  he  has  not  been  notified  that 
Mr.  Sanders  has  had  any  recent  communications  from  "  X  +  Y  =  Z." 

936  A.  For  Kant's  evidence  in  regard  to  the  supernormal  powers  of 
Swedenborg,  see  Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,  by  Immanuel  Kant,  translated 
by  K  F.  Goerwitz;  edited  by  Frank  Sewall  (London:  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co. ;  New  York :  The  Macmilian  Company,  1900). 

The  three  most  famous  cases  are:  (i)  Swedenborg's  communication 
to  the  Queen  of  Sweden  of  some  secret  information,  which  she  had  asked 
him  for,  and  believed  that  no  living  human  being  could  have  told  him. 
(2)  The  widow  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador  at  Stockholm  was  called  upon 
by  a  goldsmith  to  pay  for  a  silver  service  which  her  husband  had  pur- 
chased. She  believed  that  it  had  been  paid  for,  but  could  not  find  the 
receipt ;  so  she  begged  Swedenborg  to  ask  her  husband  where  it  was. 
Three  days  later  he  came  to  her  house  and  informed  her  in  the  presence 
of  some  visitors  that  he  had  conversed  with  her  husband,  and  had  learnt 
from  him  that  the  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the  receipt  was  in  a  bureau  in 
an  upstairs  room.  The  spirit  had  said  that  after  pulling  out  the  left-hand 
drawer  a  board  would  appear,  and  on  drawing  out  this  a  secret  compart- 
ment would  be  disclosed,  containing  his  private  Dutch  correspondence 
and  the  receipt.  The  whole  company  went  upstairs  and  the  papers  were 
found,  as  described,  in  the  secret  compartment,  of  which  no  one  had 
known  before. 

(3)  In.  September,  1759,  at  four  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
Swedenborg  arrived  at  Gottenburg  from  England,  and  was  invited  by  a 
friend  to  his  house.  Two  hours  after  he  went  out  and  then  came  back 
and  informed  the  company  that  a  dangerous  fire  had  just  broken  out  in 
Stockholm  (which  is  about  fifty  German  miles  from  Gottenburg),  and 
that  it  was  spreading  fast  He  was  restless  and  went  out  often.  He 
said  that  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  named,  was  already 
in  ashes,  and  that  his  own  was  in  danger.  At  eight  o'clock,  after  he  had 
been  out  again,  he  declared  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  at  the  third 
door  from  his  house.  This  news  occasioned  great  commotion  throughout 
the  whole  city,  and  was  announced  to  the  Governor  the  same  evening. 
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On  Sunday  morning  Swedenborg  was  summoned  to  the  Governor,  wbo 
questioned  him  about  the  disaster.  He  described  the  fire  precisely,  how 
it  had  begun  and  in  what  manner  it  had  ceased,  and  how  loi^  it  had 
continued.  On  Monday  evening  a  messenger  arrived  at  Gottenborg 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  time  of  dx 
fire.  In  the  letters  brought  by  him,  the  fire  was  described  precisdjas 
stated  by  Swedenborg,  and  next  morning  the  news  was  further  confirmed 
by  information  brought  to  the  Governor  by  the  Royal  CourieL  As 
Swedenborg  had  said,  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  at  eight  o'clock. 

These  cases  are  given  in  Kant's  letter  to  Frftulein  Charlotte  vco 
Knobloch,  which  is  quoted  in  Appendix  II.  of  Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Stxfy 
the  original  letter  being  contained  in  Borowsky's  Darstellung  des  Lebens 
und  Charakters  Imtnanuels  Kant^  Konigsberg,  1804,  pp.  211  to  225. 

See  also  Documents  concerning  Swedenborg^  by  R.  L.  Tafel. 

936  B.  Frau  Frederica  Hauffe,  better  known  as  the  "  Seeres  of 
Prevorst,''  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  group  of  somnambules  who 
flourished  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
history  of  her  trances  was  published  soon  after  her  death  hy  Jusdnns 
Kerner, — a  well-known  poet  and  physician  to  whom  she  had  come  fw 
**  magnetic  "  treatment, — under  the  title  of  Die  Seherin  von  JPrevorst:  Er^- 
nungen  iiber  das  innere  Leben  des  Menschen  und  iiber  das  Hereinragm  eaa 
Geisterwelt  in  die  Unsere  (Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1829).^  It  was  daimed 
that  the  Seeress  possessed  supernormal  powers  of  vision,  both  of  distant 
scenes  and  of  the  future ;  she  was  supposed  to  see  and  converse  with 
discarnate  spirits,  who  gave  her  information  on  their  affairs  and  funily 
history,  and  physical  phenomena  were  observed  in  her  presence.  The 
evidence,  however,  for  her  supernormal  powers  was  what  would  now  be 
considered  quite  inadequate.  M  She  excited  even  greater  interest  by  ber 
supposed  revelations  of  things  spiritual.  These  revelations  formed  the 
study  of  Gorres,  Eschenmayer,  and  other  members  of  a  circle  of  mystics, 
and  were  expounded  by  them  in  the  Blatter  aus  JPrevarsi^  of  whidi 
several  volumes  appeared  from  183 1  onwards.  Besides  the  doctrine- 
more  or  less  common  to  all  the  mystics  of  the  time — of  the  threefold 
nature  of  man,  the  revelations  of  the  Seeress  included  descriptions  of 
certain  intricate  systems  of  circles — designated  respectively  Sun-Ciicles 
and  Life-Circles — which  represented  symbolically  spiritual  conditioos  ind 
the  passage  of  time.  Diagrams  of  these  are  given  in  Kemer's  woifc 
Their  interpretation  was  furnished  partly  by  cyphers,  partly  by  words  of 
the  supposed  primitive  universal  language  written  in  the  primitive  ideo- 
graphs.    These  have  some  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters,  and  the 

^  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1832,  and  later  ones  in  1838  and  i&fd  Ao 
English  translation,  greatly  abridged,  by  Mrs.  Crowe,  was  published  in  London  in  1845- 
See  also  The  Pioneers  of  the  SpiriUial  Reformation  :  Life  and  IVarks  of  Dr^Justifoe 
Kerner:  William  Howitt  and  his  work  for  Spiritualism^  by  Anna  Maiy  Howitt  Wins 
(London  :  The  Psychological  Press  Association  and  £.  W.  Allen,  1883). 
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Sccrcss  herself  compared  ihe  language  to  Hebrew,  and  maintained  that  tt 
n-S'jmbled  the  language  actually  spoken  in  the  time  or  Jacob,  and  that  it 
»ai  ihi-  rotnmon  bnguage  of  the  inner  life.  She  frequently  spoVe  it  in 
bcr  trances,  and  it  is  asserted  tliat  she  was  quite  consistent  in  her  use  of 
ihe  ironls.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  Nature- speech,  nhichwas 
lott  and  forgotten  with  the  coming  of  sin,  but  something  of  which  can  be 
recovered  in  rare  states  of  exaltation.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
instances  of  this  type  of  supposed  languages, — *j^.  the  unknown  tongues 
spoken  in  Edward  Irring's  church,'  and  the  Martian  and  other  languages 
ol  M"*  Helcne  Smith  (see  837). 

936  0-  The  following  is  an'iiher  case  of  ecstasy,  which  was  reported 
to  us  along  with  a  scries  of  incidents  suggesting  an  unseen  protection 
or  guidance.  The  narrator,  Mr.  J.  W,  Skiilon,  was  a  railway  engineer, 
residing  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  U.S.A.,  who  had  several  times  had 
Teridical  dreams  or  impressioni,  wliich  in  some  cases  saved  himself  and 
bis  train  from  serious  accidents.  One  of  these — a  premonition  of  an 
accident — was  published  in  Proaeiingt  S-P.R-,  »ol.  v.  p.  333,  and  further 
case*  in  ToL  xi.  pp.  559-567.  I  ijnote  from  vol.  x\.  p.  560.  Mr.  Skiltoni 
tutrrative  ii  dated  Novcmher  loth,  1890. 

I  would  my  (hat  I  have  been  engaged  a  ^reat  part  of  my  life  as  n  loco- 
Mivt  engineer,  and  this  happened  while  engaged  in  that  business,  1  was 
d  with  two  other  men  one  day  about  two  o'clock  p.m.  In  taking  out  sonie 
n  t»ee*  from  a  box  car  to  take  home  and  set  out ;  they  were  latyc  and 
;  I  had  to  run  tlic  car  up  on  the  switch  rails  to  get  them  out ;  but  as 
itatn  doc  till  forty  minutes  I  would  have  plenty  rf  lime  to  get 
n  out,  and  pu«h  ihc  car  hnck  out  of  the  way.  There  had  been  a  srenl  deal 
of  other  frciitht  put  in  thr  car  after  mine  wa»,  w  it  was  neceswry  to  take  out 
some  irf  it  before  I  could  get  at  mine.  I  opened  the  car  door,  and  a  barrel  of 
egys  fell  out  on  the  ground,  and  just  at  that  instant  I  saw  a  medium-siied 
perwn  ilanding  at  my  nt;ht  hand  clothed  in  white  with  a  bright  couRtenanre, 
beaming  with  intelligence,  1  knew  what  he  wanted  in  an  insunt,  althnugh  lie 
put  hi»  hand  on  my  ihiuldcr  and  Mid,  "  Come  with  me."  We  moved  upward, 
and  a  little  to  the  louth-easi,  with  the  iprcd  of  lightning,  as  it  were  ;  I  could  see 
ihe  hill*,  tree*,  buildings,  and  road*  as  we  went  up  side  by  side  till  they 
ranisbed  out  of  our  sight.  A*  we  passed  on,  this  glorious  being  thai  was  with 
■ae  told  tne  be  was  going  to  show  me  that  bright  heavenly  world.  We  soon 
came  to  a  world  of  light  and  beauty,  many  thousand  times  larger  than  this 
cartli,  with  at  least  fuut  limes  as  much  ligbL  The  beauties  of  this  place  were 
beyond  any  liuman  being  to  describe.  I  was  seated  by  the  tree  of  life  on  a 
Miuarc  bunch  of  what  appealed  to  be  a  green  vdvel  moss,  about  eighteen  inches 
high  ;  there  I  mw  many  thousand  spirits  clothed  in  white,  and  singing  the 
heavenly  song*,  and  I  could  think  of  but  one  verse  that  I  had  ever  henid  thai 
wotiM  *i  jimiiie  tn  this  heavenly  music,  and  that  is  this  ;  "  Hark  !  what  sweet 
musjc.  what  a  song  Sounds  fmm  the  bright,  celestial  throng  1 '  for  it  was  the 
sweetest  song  1  have  ever  hnrd.     I  here  told  ny  aitendani  that  ti  was  the  first 

'  Tot  >  dtsolptioo  of  th(«T,  *n  T%*  IJ/i  'f  f^Warrf  /rriitg,  by  Mrs  Oliplisnl 
(Hard  ft  Blackttt.  ifct). 
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time  I  had  ever  been  perfectly  at  rest  in  my  life.  They  did  not  converse  by 
sound,  but  each  knew  the  other's  thoughts  at  the  instant,  and  conversation  vas 
carried  on  in  that  way,  and  also  with  me. 

After  viewing  the  wonderful  beauties  of  the  place  for  some  time,  and  the 
thousands  of  spirits,  robed  in  spotless  white,  passing  throug^h  the  air,  for  ther 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  surface,  but  went  every  direction  as  they 
pleased,  I  wanted  to  see  my  dear  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  child  of  mine  that 
had  died  some  time  before  this.  The  request  was  granted  at  once,  but  I  was 
not  allowed  to  converse  with  them.  They  were  standing  in  a  row  in  front  of 
me,  and  I  looked  at  them  and  coolly  estimated  the  distance  we  were  apart  at 
thirty  feet,  and  wondered  how  these  things  could  be.  They  seemed  very  mudi 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  they  welcomed  me  when  I  fiist 
saw  them,  although  no  conversation  passed.  About  this  time  my  attendant  told 
me  we  must  go  back ;  I  wished  to  stay,  but  he  told  me  my  time  had  not  come 
yet,  but  would  in  due  time,  and  that  I  should  wait  with  patience.  At  this  we 
started  back,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  that  heavenly  land.  When  we  came 
in  sight  of  this  world,  I  saw  everything  as  it  looked  from  a  great  height,  such 
as  trees,  buildings,  hills,  roads,  and  streams,  as  natural  as  could  be,  till  we  came 
to  the  car  that  I  had  opened  the  door  of,  and  I  found  myself  there  in  the  body, 
and  he  vanished  out  of  my  sight.  I  spoke  then  (just  as  I  opened  my  watch  aod 
found  it  had  been  just  twenty-six  minutes  that  1  had  been  engaged  with  that 
mysterious  one),  and  said  I  thought  I  had  left  this  world  for  good.  One  of  the 
men  said,  "  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you  ever  since  you  opened  the 
car  door  ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  word  out  of  you,''  and  that  I  had  done 
all  the  work  of  taking  out  everything  and  putting  it  back  into  the  car,  and  cue 
item  was  eight  barrels  of  flour  I  had  taken  off  the  ground  alone  and  put  them 
back  in  the  car,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  all  the  ease  of  a  giant  I  tdd 
them  where  I  had  been  and  what  I  had  seen,  but  they  had  seen  no  one. 

This  I  count  the  brightest  day  of  my  life,  and  what  I  saw  is  worth  a  life- 
time of  hardship  and  toil.  Being  in  good  health,  and  in  my  right  mind  in 
mid-day,  while  busy  about  my  work,  and  my  mind  not  more  than  ordinarily  en- 
gaged on  the  great  subject  of  eternal  life,  I  consider  this  a  most  extraordinaiy 
incident.  I  was  told  by  this  mysterious  person  that  if  we  are  counted  worthy 
at  death,  we  shall  be  accompanied  to  that  bright  world  by  one  of  those  glorioas 
beings,  and  this  is  my  firm  belief. 

Mr.  Skilton  writes  to  me  that  he  has  never  had  any  trance  save  this— 
which  he  regards  as  "  worth  a  lifetime  of  hardship  and  toil." 

As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  I  incline  to  believe  that  ecstasy  is  the  highest 
condition  into  which  a  spirit  still  incarnate  can  pass.  The  so-<^ed 
ecstasy  of  hysteria  I  regard  as  merely  an  instance  of  the  imperfect  simula- 
tions of  various  psychical  states  which  the  disintegrated  personality  of  the 
^\  hysteric  readily  affords.  True  ecstasy  I  regard  as  a  condition  where  the 
centre  of  consciousness  changes  from  the  supraliminal  to  the  subliminal 
self,  and  realises  the  transcendental  environment  in  place  of  the  material. 
The  reminiscence  of  such  a  momentary  enlightenment  I  regard  as  in- 
evitably confused  and  coloured  by  pre-existing  supraliminal  notions.  I  no 
more  accept  Mr.  Skilton's  picture  of  the  unseen  world  as  exact  than  I 
accept  Swedenborg's ;  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  both  alike  were  in  tnith 
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exalted  into  ad  "  inicrior  condition,"  wbeie  their  perception  of  the  Cosmos, 
tbough  less  distinct  and  inlelligible,  was  wider  and  profoundet  than 
our  o*n. 

937  A.  [The  first  volume  of  Alphome  Cahngntt's  Arcanes  de  la  vie 
/uturt  devaiiii  was  published  at  I'aris  in  1848,  and  the  second,  reporting 
tiis  siltinga  with  Adelc  Maginot,  in  1849.  This  medium  had  b«en  long 
known  to  bim ;  she  had  been  a  natural  somnambulist  from  her  childhood, 
and  he  hid  "magnetised"  her  to  put  a  stop  to  the  spontaneous  attacks 
which  were  impairing  her  health.  He  found  her  an  excellent  clairvoyant, 
especially  for  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  diseases.  Later,  she  was  chiefly 
consulted  by  persons  who  wished  for  interviews  with  deceased  friends.  It 
appears  thai  Cahagnet  took  great  care  10  report  the  communications,  and 
to  obtain  signed  attestations  from  wiloesses,  so  that  the  case  stands  on  a 
much  higher  evidential  level  than  most  early  records  of  clairvoyants.  An 
•coouQt  of  Cabinet's  work,  (Quoting  the  records  of  some  of  the  best  cases, 
ia  gi»«n  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Podmore  (in  which  he  corajjares  the 
trance  performances  of  Adele  with  those  of  Mrs.  Piper)  in  ProeetJings 
S.P.R.,  vol-  aiv.  p.  50,  and  I  give  below  some  extracts  from  this 
article-] 

TTie  following  (says  Mr.  Podmore)  are  a  few  represenUtive  records : — 

No.  119. — M.  I'eiiet  asks  for  M.JrfrfimePctiet.  Ad^Ieseesa  young  man,  abotit 
tw«nty-fmir  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  (he  was  thirty),  not  so  tall  as  his  brother 
DOW  prrscnt  :  auburn  hair,  mther  long  ;  opcD  forehead,  arched  and  very  pro- 
BUoBced  eyebrows;  brown  and  rather  sunken  eyes ;  nose  rather  long,  pretty  well 
Ibnned  ;  complexion  fre&h,  skin  very  white  and  delicate  ;  mcdium'»iied  mouth, 
TOwad  dimpled  chm.  "  He  was  weak  ia  the  chest  1  he  would  have  been  very 
•troac  had  ii  not  been  for  this.  He  wears  a  rough  grey  vest,  buttons  with  a 
•honk  and  eye  such  as  ate  no  lunger  worn.  1  do  nm  think  they  are  brass  ones, 
Dor  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  vest.  They  don't  look  to  mc  very  bright.  His 
paniatoons  are  nf  a  dark  colour,  aitd  he  wears  low  quartered  shoes  without  any 
UMtep. 

"This  man  was  of  a  stubborn  disposition,  selfish,  without  any  6ne  feelings, 
bad  a  sinister  look,  was  not  very  communicative,  devoid  of  candour,  and  bad 
bat  little  aflccliun  fur  any  one.  He  hod  suffered  with  his  bean.  His  death  wns 
lUtunl.  but  sudden.  He  died  of  sufTocation."  Ad^le  chokes  .is  this  man  choked, 
and  coughed  as  he  did.  She  says  ihal  "  he  must  have  had  moxas  or  a  plaster 
applied  to  his  back,  and  ihii  accounts  for  the  sore  1  see  iberc.  lie  had  no 
dueasc.  however,  in  thai  part.  The  spine  was  sound.  Those  who  applied  this 
remedy  did  not  know  ihc  scat  of  the  diMasc  He  holds  himself  badly.  Hit 
back  is  round  without  beinu  humped." 

M.  Pctict  finds  notliing  lo  alter  in  these  details,  which  are  very  exact,  and 
ooofimi  him  in  his  bcitef  ihai  the  application  of  this  plaster,  advised  by  a  man 
who  was  not  a  docloi,  brought  on  his  brother's  death,  which  was  alntosi 


"  Stgned  the  pment  report  as  very  eaacL 

Pktiict, 
19  Rue  Neavt-CoqiwDard.'' 
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Note, — The  buttons  that  Ad^le  was  unable  to  describe  were  of  metal,  a  dirty 
white  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  blue  circle.  In  this  apparition  there  is  a 
remarkable  fact  to  be  noted — viz.,  that  Ad^le  experienced  the  same  kind  of 
illness  as  this  man.  I  was  obliged  to  release  her  by  passes  ;  she  soflSered 
terribly. 

No.  117. — M.  du  Potet  [a  well-known  writer  on  Animal  Magnetism]  wishes 
to  call  up  M.  Dubois,  a  doctor,  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  dead  about  fiiteei 

months. 

Ad^le  said  :  "  I  see  a  grey-headed  man,  he  has  very  little  hair  on  the  froat 
of  his  head ;  his  forehead  is  bare  and  prominent  at  the  temples,  making  Ins 
head  appear  square.  He  may  be  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  has  two  wrinkles 
on  either  side  of  his  cheeks,  a  crease  under  his  chin,  making  it  look  double ;  be 
is  short-necked  and  stumpy  ;  has  small  eyes,  a  thick  nose,  a  rather  large  mootb, 
a  flat  chin,  and  small  thin  hands.  He  does  not  k>ok  to  me  quite  so  tall  as  M. 
du  Potet ;  if  he  is  not  stouter,  he  is  more  broad-shouldered.  He  wears  a  brom 
frock-coat  with  side  pockets.  I  see  him  draw  a  snuff-box  out  of  one  of  tbeo 
and  take  a  pinch.  He  has  a  very  funny  walk,  he  does  not  carry  himself  vefl, 
and  has  weak  legs  ;  he  must  have  suffered  from  them.  He  has  rather  sboit 
trousers.  Ah  !  he  does  not  clean  his  shoes  every  day,  for  they  are  coveted  with 
mud.  Taking  it  altogether,  he  is  not  well  dressed.  He  has  asthma,  for  he 
breathes  with  difficulty.  I  see,  too,  that  he  has  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen,  he 
has  something  to  support  it.  I  have  told  him  that  it  is  M.  da  Potet  who  asked 
for  him.  He  talks  to  me  of  magnetism  with  incredible  volubility  ;  he  taOcs  of 
everything  at  once  ;  he  mixes  everything  up  ;  I  cannot  understand  any  of  if ;  it 
makes  him  sputter  saliva." 

M.  du  Potet  asks  that  the  apparition  may  be  asked  why  he  has  not  appeared 
to  him  before  as  he  had  promised?  He  answers  :  "Wait  till  I  find  out  my 
whereabouts ;  I  have  only  just  arrived,  I  am  studying  everything  I  sec.  I 
want  to  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  appear,  and  I  shall  have  many  things  to  teO 
you." 

"  Which  day  did  you  promise  me  you  would  do  so  ?  "  "  On  a  Wednesday." 
Ad^le  adds  :  "This  man  must  be  forgetful ;  I  am  sure  that  he  was  very  absent- 
minded.**  M.  du  Potet  asks  further:  "When  will  you  appear  to  me?"  "I 
cannot  fix  the  time  ;  I  shall  try  to  do  so  in  six  weeks."  "  Ask  him  if  he  was 
fond  of  the  Jesuits."  At  this  name  he  gives  such  a  leap  in  the  air,  stretching 
out  his  arms,  and  crying  "  The  Jesuits,"  that  Ad^le  draws  back  quickly,  and  is 
so  startled  that  she  does  not  venture  to  speak  to  him  again. 

M.  du  Potet  declares  that  all  these  details  are  very  accurate,  that  he  cannot 
alter  a  syllable.  He  says  that  this  man's  powers  of  conversation  were  inexbaos- 
tible  ;  he  mixed  up  all  the  sciences  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  spoke  widi 
such  volubility  that,  as  the  clairvoyante  says,  he  sputtered  in  consequence.  He 
took  little  pains  with  his  appearance  ;  he  was  so  absent-minded  that  he  some- 
times forgot  to  eat.  When  any  one  mentioned  the  Jesuits  to  him  he  jumped  as 
Ad^Ie  has  described.  He  was  always  covered  with  mud  like  a  spaniel.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  clairvoyante  should  see  him  with  muddy  shoes.  He 
had,  in  fact,  promised  M.  du  Potet  that  he  would  appear  to  him  on  a  Wednes- 
day or  a  Saturday.  M.  du  Potet  has  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  this  apparitioo 
in  No.  75  oi  t\it  Journal  du  Magnitistne. 

In  effect,  in  ih^  Journal  of  August  loth  of  the  same  year,  in  reviewing 
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the  first  vdume,  Du  Potet  gives  handsome  testimony  to  the  striking 
nature  of  the  impersonation,  **  si  bien  que  je  croyais  le  voir  moi-meme, 
tant  le  tableau  en  6tait  saisissant.  Bient6t  cette  ombre  s'est  enfuie  en 
ef!rayant  la  somnambule ;  un  seul  mot  avait  cause  cette  disparition  subite, 
et  mon  ^tonnement  en  fut  port^  k  son  comble^  car  ce  m^me  mot  le  mettait 
toujours  en  fureur."  But  Du  Potet,  for  all  that,  is  inclined  to  attribute 
the  phenoQienon  to  transmission  of  thought  from  his  own  mind ;  ^  and  a 
few  months  later,^  in  reviewing  the  second  volume,  he  takes  occasion  to 
give  the  result  of  his  further  inquiries  on  this  stance.  Generally,  the 
minute  description  of  the  personal  appearance  and  other  particulars  which 
were  prominent  in  Du  Potet's  own  mind  at  the  time  were  correct ;  and 
other  details  were  correctly  given  which  Du  Potet  might  have  heard,  but 
had  certainly  not  remembered  at  the  time.  He  had  ascertained,  however, 
from  the  widow  and  children,  that  Dr.  Dubois  took  no  tobacco;  never 
had  a  redingote  of  the  colour  described ;  had  no  hernia,  and  consequently 
wore  no  bandage.  Moreover,  the  apparidon  predicted  never  came  off. 
Du  Potet,  however,  adds  expressly  that  Dr.  Dubois  was  unknown  in  life 
to  Cahagnet  and  his  somnambule. 

In  some  cases,  with  the  express  object  of  excluding  thought-transference, 
the  sitter  came  armed  with  the  name  of  some  dead  person  of  whom  he 

knew  nothing — as  in  the  following  case.     M.  TAbb^  A ,  mentioned  at 

the  beginning  of  the  record,  had  had  a  successful  experiment  of  the  same 
kind  at  a  previous  sitting  (No.  112). 

No.  122. — Pastor  Rostan,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding  s^nce  in  con- 
nection with  the  conversion  of  M.  PAbb^  A ,  desired  in  his  turn  to  obtain  an 

apparition.  He  asked  for  a  person  unknown  to  him,  whose  name  had  been 
^iven  to  him  ;  but  there  had  been  a  mistake  made  in  giving  him  this  name  ;  in 
consequence  a  person  appeared  whose  description  we  took,  but  who  could  not 
be  recognised.  At  least,  such  is  this  gentleman's  version,  and  I  do  not  imagine 
that  I  was  imposed  upon.  I  suggested  a  second  stance  to  him,  especially  as 
he  persisted  in  asking  for  a  person  entirely  unknown  to  him,  to  such  an  extent 
had  he  been  influenced  by  M.  Hubert's  arguments.  He  then  asked  his  maid- 
servant to  give  him  a  name  of  one  of  her  acquaintances  who  had  been  dead 
some  time ;  he  came  armed  with  this  name,  and  asked  for  Jeannette  J  ex. 
Ad^e  replied  :  "  I  see  a  woman  who  is  not  tall,  she  may  be  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age  ;  if  she  is  not  hump-backed  she  must  be  crook-backed,  for 
she  carries  herself  very  badly.  I  cannot  make  her  turn  round.  Her  hair  is 
auburn,  approaching  to  red  ;  she  has  small  grey  eyes^  a  thick  nose.  She  is  not 
good-looking.  She  has  a  prominent  chin,  a  receding  mouth,  thin  lips ;  her 
dress  is  countrified.  I  see  that  she  has  a  cap  with  two  flat  bands,  rounded  over 
the  ears.  She  must  have  suffered  from  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  she  has  had 
indigestion.  I  see  she  has  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen  on  the  left  side  and  in 
the  glands  of  one  breast.    She  has  been  ill  a  long  time." 

M.  Rostan  handed  over  the  report  to  his  servant,  and  gave  it  back  to  me 
after  adding  his  signature  and  the  following  remarks  : — 

''This  is  correct  as  regards  stature,  age,  dress,  carriage,  the  disease  and 
deformed  figure.  (Signed)        J.  J.  RoSTAN." 

1  Journal  du  Magnetisnie^  vol.  vii.  p.  89.        ^  Jourttal  du  Magnitume^  vol.  viii.  p.  24. 
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But  if  M.  Rostan  was  staggered  by  the  result  of  his  test,  his  friends 
apparently  still  ascribed  the  results  to  thought-transference,  which  gi?es 
Cahagnet  occasion  for  some  argument  on  the  subject. 

There  are,  indeed,  indications  that  some  at  least  of  the  alleged  aq)pari- 
tions  were  subjective — inspired,  that  is,  by  the  imagination  of  the  medimfl, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  telepathic  drafts  from  the  sitter.  We  shooJd 
probably  be  justified  in  assuming — in  default  of  any  corroborative  evidence 
as  to  their  reality — that  the  accounts  of  heaven  and  of  the  occupatioDS  of 
the  spirits  therein,  given  in  the  first  volume  [of  the  Arcafus]^  had  no  moie 
remote  origin  than  the  medium's  own  mind,  whose  workings  weie  do 
doubt  directed,  now  by  memories  of  lessons  learnt  in  childhood,  now  l^ 
hints  of  the  Swedenborgian  philosophy  received  from  Cahagnet  himself. 

[Descriptions  of  various  visions  of  heaven,  quoted  by  Mr.  Podmoie, 
are  here  omitted.] 

But  there  are  other  accounts  which,  while  they  point  to  the  action  of 
telepathy,  are  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  spirit- 
intercourse  held  by  the  recorder. 

On  two  occasions  Ad^le  was  asked  to  search  for  a  long-lost  relative  of 
the  sitter.  On  each  occasion  she  found  the  man  aUve^  and  convened 
with  his  spirit. 

M.  Lucas,  a  carrier  (messager\  of  Rambouillet,  came  to  inquire  after 
the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  disappeared  after  a  qumel  some 
twelve  years  previously.  Adble  in  the  trance  found  the  man  at  once,  said 
that  he  was  alive,  and  that  she  saw  him  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there 
were  trees  like  those  in  America,  and  that  he  was  busy  gathering  seeds 
from  small  shrubs,  about  3  feet  high.  He  would  not  answer  her  question, 
and  she  asked  to  be  awoke,  as  she  was  afraid  of  wild  beasts.  M.  Lxss 
returned  a  few  days  afterwards,  bringing  with  him  the  mother  of  the 
missing  man. 

No.  99. — Ad^le,  as  soon  as  she  was  asleep,  said  : — "  I  see  him."  "Where 
do  you  see  him?"  "  Here."  "  Give  us  a  description  of  him  again  and  also  of 
the  place  where  he  is."  "  He  is  a  fair  man,  tanned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  he 
is  very  stout,  his  features  are  fairly  regular ;  brown  eyes,  large  mouth ;  he 
appears  gloomy  and  meditative.  He  is  dressed  as  a  workman,  in  a  sort  of  short 
blouse.  He  is  occupied  at  present,  as  he  was  last  time,  in  gathering  seed, 
which  resembles  pepper-corns,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  pepper ;  it  is  larger. 
This  seed  grows  on  small  shrubs  about  one  m^tre  high.  There  is  a  little  negro 
with  him  occupied  in  the  same  way."  "Try  to  obtain  some  answer  to-dtr. 
Get  him  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  country  where  you  see  him."  "  He  wifl  not 
answer."  "  Tell  him  that  his  good  mother,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  afiectioo, 
is  with  you,  and  asks  for  news  of  him."  "  Oh  !  at  the  mention  of  his  mother  he 
turned  round  and  said  to  me,  '  My  mother  !  I  shall  not  die  without  seeing  her 
again.  Comfort  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  always  think  of  her.  I  am  not  dead !" 
"  Why  does  he  not  write  to  her  ?  "  "  He  has  written  to  her,  but  the  vessel  his 
no  doubt  been  wrecked — at  least  he  supposes  this  to  be  so,  since  he  has  recei«<i 
no  answer.     He  tells  me  that  he  is  in  Mexico.     He  has  followed  the  empeitir, 
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Dob  Pcdio;  he  hu  been  imprisoned  forfive  years,  be  has  luflered  a  great  deal> 
■Uid  will  u»c  every  cffnrt  In  return  tu  Kronce  ;  they  will  ice  him  again."  "  Can 
he  n;iine  the  place  in  which  he  a  ln\ng  I "  "  No  ;  il  is  very  far  inland,  those 
ri>uniric«  have  no  nanits."  "  Iii  he  tivinK  wiih  a  Euiopean?"  "  No,  with  a 
coloured  itiati."  "  Why  does  he  not  write  to  hii  mother  ? "  "  Because  no  vessels 
come  to  ihr  place  where  he  is.  He  does  not  know  to  whom  lu  turn.  Besides, 
he  only  Itntw  how  to  write  a  very  little,  and  has  almost  forgoilen.  There  t»  no 
one  with  him  who  can  render  him  this  scrvire  ;  no  one  speaks  hh  1angua){e  ;  he 
nalces  himicU  nnderstood  with  grc*t  difficulty.  Besides  that,  he  has  never  been 
<4  M  conuntinicaiive  diipoiition  or  a  talker.  He  seems  to  be  rather  a  surly 
fellow.  It  is  ver>'  difficuit  to  get  these  few  words  out  of  him.  One  «-ould  think 
be  were  dumb,"  "  In  short,  how  can  one  manage  to  write  to  him  or  hear  news 
of  him?"  "  He  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  can  only  say  these  three  things  : 
I  am  in  Mcnico,  I  am  noi  dead,  they  will  sec  mc  ag.iin."  "'  Why  did  he  leave 
his  parents  in  this  manner,  nithoui  saying  an}-thing  to  them,  as  he  was  happy 
al  home?"  "This  man  was  very  reserved  ;  he  hardly  ever  spoke.  He  lo>ed 
ht*  mother  very  much,  but  he  had  not  the  same  affection  for  his  father,  who 
■ms  a  pAssionalc,  surly  man,  and  often  treated  him  brutally.  The  cup  had  long 
aiiKc  been  full.  Il  w.ia  not  the  trifling  dispute  ihnt  he  had  had  with  his  fother 
tbr  day  before  his  departure  thai  made  him  decide  to  go  away  ;  it  had  been  his 
fixed  dcieiniinatiun  for  some  time  pa&l.  He  told  no  one  of  it.  He  went  away 
on  the  tly.  Haiiny  kissed  them  ail  the  evening  bcfoiCi  he  made  good  hi* 
vtcapt  next  duy,  without  anullier  word.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  madam  ;  you  will 
•pe  him  again  ' "  This  good  wonun  burst  into  tears,  because  she  recognised 
the  Inith  nf  every  detail  given  her  by  Adile.  She  did  not  fmd  anything  at  fault 
■n  the  description.  The  disposition,  the  education,  and  the  departure  of  her 
taa  WTfr  a*  Ad^lc  said  ;  but  a  greater  semblance  of  probability  ia  ipven  to  ibe 
dairvoyantc's  account  by  the  foct  thai  his  relations  had  an  idea  thai  he  had 
enbttcd  in  Dnn  I'edru's  aimy,  and  at  one  time  took  some  steps  to  ascertain  the 
inith  of  It.  M.  Lucai  told  me  of  this  detail  on  a  journey  which  he  afterwards 
made  to  I'aris.  No  information  was,  however,  obcainable.  VMial  no  less  con- 
tributed to  the  astonishment  of  this  good  woman,  of  M.  Lucas,  .ind  the  other 
people  preseni  at  this  curious  stance,  was  to  see  Ad*le  pm  up  her  hand  to  the 
Icfl  side  of  her  face  to  keep  tiff  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun  in  those  countries,  and 
mppau  to  be  xuflbc^kied  with  heal ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  scene 
wma  that  she  had  a  severe  sunstroke  which  turned  the  whole  of  that  aide  of  her 
face,  from  furehcad  to  shoulder,  bluish  red,  whilst  the  other  side  remained 
dead  white.  This  dark  coJoui  did  not  begin  to  disappear  till  twenty-four  lioim 
bter.  At  ihe  time  the  heat  of  ii  uns  so  ureat  that  one  could  not  hold  ont^t 
hand  oo  it- 

This  timuUtioti,  by  the  aubliminal  oontdomneu,  of  the  effects  of 
•erere  sunburn  is  no  tloubt  not  more  incredible  than  the  prcxluction  in 
h)rp»o*>*  of  mimic  stiKinata.  Such  physical  cffet^ti  of  the  Imagination,  if 
nre,  arc  well  authenticated.  Hut  if  Cahagnet's  last  sentence  refers  to  the 
heat  of  the  medium's  skin,  I  am  afraid  we  must  admit  that  the  imagination 
of  tbc  recorder  possibly  played  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  marvel  as  that 
of  the  patten  L 

[On  another  occasioo,  inquiry  being  made  for  a  inisung  man,  bdieved 
by  hia  rdatives  to  be  dead,  Ad^le  desaibcd  him  as  alive,  and  gave  manr 
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details  of  his  personal  appearance,  which  were  recognised  as  correct,  and 
of  his  then  whereabouts  and  occupations,  which  could  not  be  yerified. 
Full  details  are  given  by  Mr.  Podmore.] 

We  have,  unfortunately  (Mr.  Podmore  continues  *),  no  corroboratioD 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  about  those  two  persons.  It  follows, 
then,  that  in  the  two  stances  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  is  that  Ad^ 
was  able  to  divine  with,  it  may  be  admitted,  singular  accuracy  the  ideas 
present  in  the  minds  of  her  interlocutors.  It  was  a  striking  example  of 
telepathy ;  but  we  have  no  kind  of  proof  that  it  was  anything  more,  and 
from  internal  evidence  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  it  was  anjrthing  more. 

It  appears,  in  fact,  that  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  Ad^le's  power 
of  conversing  with  the  living  at  a  distance,  since  the  only  two  cases  in 
which  she  professed  to  do  so  could  not  be  verified,  and  this  affords,  I 
submit,  a  strong  presumption  that  she  did  not  possess  that  power,  and 
that  the  conversations  here  detailed  were  purely  imaginary,  the  authentic 
or  plausible  details  which  they  contained  being  filched  telepathically  from 
the  minds  of  those  present.  1  he  curious  similarity  of  the  two  accounts 
also  points  in  the  same  direction.  Both  men  profess  to  have  written 
home,  but  the  letters  must  have  miscarried.  Neither  can  write  now,  b^ 
cause  they  are  far  from  the  sea,  in  the  interior.  Both  have  suffered  much; 
both  have  been  prisoners ;  both  protest  that  their  relations  will  see  them 
before  they  die ;  neither,  however,  is  in  a  hurry  to  come  back ;  and 
neither  is  willing  to  discover  the  name  of  his  present  place  of  abiding. 

To  suppose,  as  the  recorder  supposes,  that  these  narratives  axe 
authentic  revelations  obtained  from  actual  conversations  with  the  spirits 
of  men  living  in  unnamed,  and — as  Cahagnet  explains  at  length— 
probably  nameless  localities  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  or  Asiatic  Russia, 
is  to  strain  credulity  to  the  breaking-point.  But  if  these  two  narratives 
are  not  what  they  seem  to  be,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  other  narratives 
in  the  book,  which  are  cast  in  the  same  dramatic  form,  and  contain 
similar  details  harmonising  with  the  expectations  or  memories  of  the 
interlocutors  ?  If  those  are  not  authentic  messages  from  the  distant  living, 
we  require  some  further  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  these  are 
authentic  messages  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  almost  certainly  subjective  visions  of  Heaven  and  dead 
playmates  which  characterised  the  earlier  trances,  these  later  s^mces 
certainly  point  to  an  exclusively  mundane  origin. 

We  must,  however,  at  least  note  that  all  the  witnesses  cited  h^ 
Cahagnet  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  that  nothing  less  than  thought- 
transference  would  explain  the  revelations,  and  that  any  candid  reader 
now  must  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  same  conviction. 

938  A.  The  chief  sources  of  information  as  to  D.  D.  Home's  life  and 
experiences  are  the  following  works  : — 

Incidents  in  my  Life^  by  D.  D.  Home  (ist  edition,  London,  1863;  ^nd 
edition,  1864;  second  series,  1872). 

^  Mr.  Podmore's  argument  is  here  abbreviated. 
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D.  D.  Homt :  Hii  Li/e  and  Atisiion,  by  Aladame  i:>unglas  Home 
(Loadon,   1888). 

Tht  Gi/I  of  D.  D.  Homt.  by  Madame  Dunglas  Home  (I,ondon.  1890) 

Jiep^t  OH  Spirituaiiim  oj  Iht  Committa  of  ikt  London  Dialetticai 
Soatty  (London,  rSji).  This  conuins  ibe  evidence  of  ibe  Muter  of 
Lindsay, — now  Bail  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres, — and  others. 

Experienecs  in  Spirituaiiim  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Homt,  by  Viscount  Adarc 
(now  Lord  Duonven ;  privately  printed). 

XN^nnvWi'i/A^/'A^niiMMfj  ^j/fW/iWum,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Reprinted  from  the  QuarUrfy  f&umai  of  Saence  {hondon,  1S74). 

JVoUi  ofSiamat  wilh  D.  D.  Home,  by  William  Crookes.  F.R.S.  (/V»- 
tudimgJ  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  98.) 

See  also  a  review  by  Professor  Barrett  and  tbe  present  writer  of 
Madame  Home's  first  book,  G.  D.  Homt :  //is  Lift  and  MissioiL,  in  the 
_/*Kr*i(j/S.KR.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-136  ;  a  briefer  review  of  her  second  book, 
Tht  Gift  of  D.  D.  Homt,  in  x'hc  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  iv.  p.  249;  and  a 
note  on  "Tlic  Character  of  D.  IJ,  Home"  in  thcyoK^wu/ S.P.R,,  voL  vi. 
p.  1 7fi ;  also  an  article  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid£,  "  Wa:*  1  bypnotised  ? "  in 
the  yituUenth  Crntury  for  April  1S90. 

938  B.  1  give  bere  a  brief  summary  of  the  review  by  Professor 
Barrett  and  myself  of  D.  IJ.  Homt:  //it  Lift  and  Misston,  just  re- 
ferred to. 

Shortly  after  the  book  was  published  I  met  Madame  Home  in  Paris, 
and  ihe  allowed  me  to  examine  the  original  letters  of  mote  than  a 
hundred  of  her  correspondents  and  compare  Ibem  with  the  extracts  and 
umnslations  printed  in  the  book,  where  I  found  that  they  wen.-  correctly 
reproduced.  Our  second  aim  wis  to  acquire  further  evidence,  cither  for 
or  agninst  the  validity  of  Home's  claims.  Several  fresh  cases  confirma- 
tory of  tliose  given  by  .Madame  Home  were  obtained  and  printed  in  full 
in  our  rcriew  (pp,  112-136).  The  evidential  value  of  Home's  own  narra- 
tive, Jnddtnit  in  my  Lift,  was  much  increased  by  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  Mr.  W,  M.  Willcinion,  the  well-known  toliciiot,  of  44  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  suting  that  he  had  written  nearly  the  whole  of  the  book, — Home 
■Uying  with  him  in  his  house,  producing  all  the  letters  and  documenti, 
■od  givini!  htm  the  necessary  information;  while  the  preface  to  the 
Mcond  series  of  Inddtnit,  dealing  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  wjs  written 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson  from  information  given  him  by  Dr.  Robert  Chambers, 
to  whom  the  proofs  of  the  whole  work  were  submitted.  Dr.  Chambers 
also  wrote  the  introduction  and  concluding  chapter  of  the  firsi  scries. 

There  i«  thus  a  ronsidcr.-iblc  l>ody  of  evidence  as  to  Home,  which 
cnabla  us  to  discuss  Ihe  three  questions :  ( 1 )  Was  be  ever  convicted  of 
£nnd?  (a)  Did  he  satisfy  any  trained  observer  in  a  series  of  experiments 
■elected  by  the  observer  and  not  by  himself?  {]>  Were  the  phenomena 
entirely  beyond  the  known  scope  of  the  conjurer's  art  ? 

With  regard  to  (i),  Mr.  Robert  Browning  told  ua  the  citcinnitances 
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ted  by  competent  observers, — Home  in  this  respect  stands  pre-eminent; 
Ke  we  have  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Crookes  (already  referred  to  in 

"J  A)  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  Master  of  Lindsay  (now 
\r\  of  Crawford  and  Bakarres)  himself  a  lavant  of  some  distinction,  and 
the  privately  printed  series  of  careful  observations  by  the  jiresent  and  the 
Ute  Lords  Dunraven  , 

(3)  As  to  our  third  question— whether  the  phenomena  could  liavc 
been  produced  by  conjuring — many  of  them,  especially  the  "  fire  tests  " 
and  the  movementi  of  large  untouched  objects  in  good  light,  teem  in- 
explicable by  this  supposition.  The  hypothesis  of  collective  haltucimUion 
on  the  part  <if  the  sitten  seems  very  improbable,  because  in  most  cases 
all  ihosc  present  saw  the  same  thing ; '  and  often  without  receiving  from 
Home  any  audible  suggestion  as  to  what  was  about  to  happen. 

The  tcleltinetic  phenomena  observed  in  Home's  case  were  those 
whi(^  attracted  most  attention ;  but  the  comrounicaliotts  given  at  his 
sittings  purporting  to  come  from  deceased  persons  are  also  noteworthy, 
though  the  records  of  them  are  unfortunately  very  inadequate.  In  our 
article  {ofi.  rit.  pp.  1  ro-i  14)  we  give  a  brief  abstract  of  thirty-live  cases  of 
'- re«)gnition  "  taken  from  Madame  Home's  work,  omitting  those  which 
rest  on  Home's  uncorroborated  tcsimiony.' 

These  cases  are  of  very  difTctcnt  evidential  value.  But  many  are  flrst- 
hattd  accounts,  volunteered  by  independent  witnesses,  of  messages  closely 
aSieciiitg  ihcmielves,  and  sometimes  involving  incidents  which  can  hardly 
have  been  known  to  servants  or  dependants. 

I  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  the  list  just  referred  to,  which 
followi  the  Imaging  of  Madame  Home's  book  : — 

I.  p.  15.  -Mr.  S.  n.  Uritian's  icsiimony.  Home  suddenly  becomes 
entranced  ;  says  "  Hannah  Itritian  is  here,"— a  relative  lonj;  since  dead,  and 
whose  cii»ten(r,  a*  Mr.  Briitan  believes,  wa*  not  known  10  anyone  "in  all 
ihdl  rrgion."  Hume,  entranced,  scti  as  though  a  melancholic  in  terror  of  hell ; 
Hannah  Briitan  "became  inaane  from  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishmcni." 

ti.  p.  15J.— Mrs.  Senior's  evidence.  At  their  first  meeting  Mr.  Home 
describes  Mr.  Senior  and  adds,  "  You  forgot  to  wind  his  watch,  and  how  miser- 
able it  made  you."  "  Now  this  wiu  a  fact  known  to  no  living  being  but  mysdt 
I  had  wound  the  waicb  the  night  I  lo»t  my  husband  and  resolved  never  to  let 

'  Th«  (aiooui  out  of  llonie  flaatiog  out  u  one  wtddciw  «ntt  in  ■!  UMitbcr,  tcUlcd  by 
Lotds  LbidMy  utA  AiUrc,  u  *tincM«d  Iqr  than,  wm  (|Butcil  \ij  i>r.  Carpcnlcr  la  On 
C—mtf^ary  Ktvtev  (ur  January  11)76,  m  an  b«anw  of  IxiIicvTrt  aflfinnin|>  that  Ihcy 
mim  th*  pfacniminiiHi.  "  while  a  liogle  hmcM  icepllc  ilcclue*  thai  Mi.  llorac  was  litlln); 
tn  Ui  dwif  all  the  linM."  In  reply  ta  ihlfc  iha  tnly  Mhai  pcntia  whu  ox  prarnt  at  (lie 
rlwH.  Capudn  Wynne,  wrote  ■  leltci  (seen  \if  the  present  writer  and  prinieil  in  tloaie'i 
Ltfi)  Matifig  that  b«  ilv  on  that  ueosinn  had  Men  Hoan*  g^  out  of  me  aindow  and  In 
at  ibcMhet. 

*  A  fanber  ll*t  nfiajn  where  ib«n  b  loow  Srtr-faand  cvideneelbr  the  idcntitycif  an 
allafed  eonmiuucaiir^;  sfririi  is  pvcn  in  my  («*icw  o(  TIf  C4ft^  O,  D.tbmt  initi* 
Jtmrmil9.^.V...  Tol.  i..  p.iii. 
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it  go  down  again.  I  forgot  to  wind  it  one  night,  and  my  agony  was  great  when 
I  discovered  it  in  the  morning,  but  I  never  mentioned  it  even  to  my  husband's 
sister,  who  was  in  the  house  with  me."  Home  also  mentions  **  Mary,"  Mr. 
Senior's  mother. 

13.  p.  154. — Mrs.  Senior  narrates  how  at  another  s^nce  Home,  entranced, 
recalls  private  conversation  (date,  positions,  and  other  details  given)  between 
herself  and  her  husband. 

16.  p.  177. — Mr.  B.  Coleman's  evidence.  At  his  first  stance  messages  are 
given  by  raps  as  from  his  aunts  Elizabeth  and  Hannah.  "  I  did  not  recognise 
the  names.  I  had  never  known  of  any  aunts  of  those  names,"  but  he  learns 
that  sisters  of  his  father,  thus  named,  died  before  he  was  bom. 

17.  p.  196. — Mrs.  S.  C.  HalPs  testimony.  Raps  from  deceased  Madame 
Home  to  Mr.  Durham,  sculptor,  saying,  ''Thanks  for  your  early  morning 
labour ;  1  have  often  been  near  you."  Mr.  Durham  had  been  rising  early  to 
work  at  a  bust  of  Madame  Home  intended  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Home ;  **  this 
fact  was  not  even  known  in  his  own  household." 

18.  p.  206.— Mrs.  S.  C.  Hairs  evidence.  "Your  father,  Colonel  HaB,"  b 
announced  ;  test  asked  for,  "  The  last  time  we  met  in  Cork  you  pulled  my  tail' 
Colonel  Hall  had  worn  a  queue^  and  this  fact  was  correct 

20.  p.  278. — Mrs.  Hennings*  testimony.  Home  says^  "  George  is  here'— 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Hennings,  recently  deceased  ;  mentions  accident  from  lute  of 
dog  when  a  boy  at  Dulwich— correct  One  of  us  has  seen  Mrs.  Hennings,  «^ 
although  very  old,  retains  a  singularly  bright  intelligence.  She  confirmed  tbis 
statement,  and  added  several  details. 

21.  p.  278. — Mrs.  Hennings'  testimony.  Home  speaks  in  trance  as  from 
her  &ther  ;  "  The  night  before  your  father  passed  away  you  played  whist  with 
him,"  some  details,  and  explanation  as  to  provisions  of  wilL  '*  Mr.  Hcnne  bad 
never  seen  my  father,  nor  heard  anything  about  him  ;  and  most  wonderful  to 
me  was  this  detail  of  such  long-past  events,  known  only  to  myself." 

22.  p.  288. — Lord  Lindsay's  testimony  (now  Lord  Crawford).  Lord  Lindsay 
misses  train  at  Norwood,  sleeps  on  sofa  in  Home's  room  ;  sees  female  figure 
standing  near  Home's  bed,  which  fades  away ;  recognises  face  among  other 
photographs  next  morning  ;  it  was  Home's  deceased  wife.  Lord  Adare  (now 
Lord  Dunraven)  and  two  others,  in  Lord  Adare's  rooms,  see  (February  1869) 
a  shadowy  figure  resembling  this  form,  but  cannot  distinguish  features. 

26.  p.  377. — Mrs.  Peck's  testimony.  "  By  permission  I  put  several  menUl 
questions,  each  of  which  was  promptly  and  correctly  answered,  with  the  fiiH 
names  of  friends  and  relatives  deceased,  and  circumstances  which  could  not 
have  been  known  to  any  of  those  present ;  all,  as  I  have  stated,  having  bees 
previous  to  the  past  twenty-four  hours  strangers  to  me."  (Mrs.  Peck  was  an 
American,  staying  at  a  hotel  in  Geneva.) 

27.  p.  378. — Mrs.  Peck's  testimony.  Home,  entranced,  says  :  **  There  is  a 
portrait  of  his  mother."  "  I  made  no  reply  ;  but  my  thought  was,  *  There  is  m 
portrait  of  her.' "  Home  insists  that  there  is,  "  with  an  open  Bible  upon  bff 
knee."  There  was,  in  fact,  a  daguerreotype  thirty  years  old,  which  Mrs.  Peck 
had  forgotten,  in  attitude  described — with  indistinct  book  on  knee,  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  Bible. 

943  A.  A  general  account  of  "The  Experiences  of  W.  Staintoo 
Moses"  was  given  by  me  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.  voL  ix.  pp.  245-352,1114 
vol.  xi.  pp.  24-113.     The  following  extract  is  from  vol.  ix.  pp.  245-252. 
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I.  Among  hit  printed   works  tbe  mosi  imponaot  for  our  present  pur- 

I.  Rtttarckft  in  Spiritualism.    Tbis  unfinished  work  was  publishl^ct  in 
J   '  Httman  S'aturt—\  periodJMl  now  exiinci— in  1874-5,  »"d  "ot  re- 

B^  printed.     It  it  now  difficult  of  access. 

^P        J,  Spiril  IdtHtlfy,  published  in  1879.    This  work  alto  has  been  for  some 
^^  yean  out  of  prinL 

3.  Spirit  TeiKhingj,  published  in  1883 ;  [reprinted  after  his  death  in  a 
Mtmerial  Edition  (London,  1894)  with  a  short  biographical  notice 
by  Mr.  CharUon  Speer.] 

Two  other  vohjmes,  Psychography  Eind  Hightr  Aspects  of  Spiritualism, 
^^  contain  litile  which  bears  on  our  present  theme. 

^P  Besides  these  books.  Mr.  Moses  wrote  much  in  the  weekly  periodical 

^r  Ug*t,  nf  which  he  was  for  some  yean  the  editor. 

H|.     11.  Mr.  Moses'  MSS.  entrusted  to  me.  and  of  which  I  have  made  use, 
^uouisi  of  thirty-one  note-books,  ranging  from  September  1S71  to  March  1SS3, 
HKad  various  letters. 
B  -      The  nutc-books  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

Twenty-four  books  uf  automatic  script,  numbered  I-14,  and  extending  from 
March  1873  to  March  1883. 

Four  book*  of  records  of  physical  phenomena,  September  i87i-januar%-  i87S> 
These  books  run  concurrently  with  the  books  of  automatic  script.  Tbe  first 
book  of  this  series  (April -September  1872)  is  missio;.  Those  which  remain  1 
bjive  numbered  3  B,  3  B,  4  B,  and  j  II. 

Three  book^  of  retrospect  and  summaiy,  which  I  number  15,16,27.  Books 
3%  «nd  A  fMapiiuUie  physiaii  phenomena,  with  rcfleciiuni.  Bi>ok  37  i« 
entitled  7  kt  identity  of  spirit,  and  contains,  in  briefer  form,  much  of  the  evi- 
dence firil  printed  in  Spirit  Identity;  which  work,  indeed,  this  later  tractate 
may  have  l>een  intended  to  supersede.  Some  of  the  letters  also  are  of  value, 
but  mainly  as  adding  contemporary  confirmaiion  10  fads  already  to  be  found 
in  the  note- books. 

III.  Among  the  records  made  by  friends  the  most  important  are  Mn. 
Stanliopc  Speet't  "  Records  of  Private  S^nces,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time 
of  each  sittint;-"  Over  sixty  iniialmcnis  of  these  records  have  now  (Oaobef 
1893)  been  published  in  jAgkt,  They  begin  in  1871  and  Ro  down  to  1881— 
conaiderably  beyond  the  date  (167$)  at  which  Mr.  Moses'  extant  records  of 
physical  phenomena  obtained  in  bis  stances  cease.  As  will  be  seen  later  on, 
these  independent  and  conicmporary  rvcords  arc  evidentially  of  capital  impon- 
ance.  Dr.  and  Mis.  Stanhope  Speer  were  Mr.  Muses'  most  intimate  ftie&ds; 
and  ihcy,  often  with  anuibei  intimate  friend.  Mi.  F.  W.  I'ercival  (BanisterHU- 
LAwand  Examiner  id  the  Education  Uepartmeni).  were  the  habitual  memberai 
Bjid  gcnetally  the  only  members,  uf  the  small  KToup  who  witnessed  the  phaao- 
mana  about  to  be  described. 

Mr.  Percival,  the  late  Dr.  Speer,  Mr.  W.  U.  Harrison,  Dr.  Tbomson,  Mid 
the  Isle  Mr-  Serjeant  Cox  have  at  different  times  printed  short  ftnt-hand 
records  of  certain  of  Mr.  Moses'  phenomena,  and  Mrs.  Garratt  aikd  Miu 
Ititkett  took  some  contemporary  notes  of  siltinf  s  at  which  they  were  present. 

Twn  note-books  and  oUmt  MSS.  by  Dr.  Speer  have  been  placed  in  my 
I  .inds,  and  contain  indepeodou  amumporwy  reeotda  of  much  evidential  vslu*. 
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[Many  additional  records  of  the  automatic  script  from  Mr.  Moses*  note-boob 
have  been  published  in  Light  during  the  last  few  years.] 

IV.  In  estimating  the  evidential  value  oi  oral  inUrcourse  as  to  Mr.  Moses* 
phenomena,  the  cliaracter  of  my  own  friendship  for  him  is  an  item  on  which  I 
am  bound  to  be  explicit.  Friendship  it  might  truly  be  called,  for  it  was  based 
upon  a  consciousness  of  common  pursuits  of  great  moment,  and  I  felt  for  bim 
much  both  of  gratitude  and  of  esteem.  He  responded  to  my  unfeigned 
interest  with  a  straightforward  intiniacy  of  conversation  on  the  experiences  of 
which  I  cared  so  much  to  learn.  But  there  was  no  such  close  personal  attrac- 
tion as  is  likely  to  prompt  me  to  partiality  as  a  biographer  ;  and  indeed  both 
Edmund  Gumey  and  I  were  conscious  in  him  of  something^  like  the  impatience 
of  a  schoolmaster  towards  slow  students ; — natural  enoug^h  in  a  man  whose 
inborn  gifts  have  carried  him  irresistibly  to  a  conviction,  on  the  edge  of  which 
less  favoured  persons  must  needs  pause  and  ponder  long.  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  the  study  of  his  note-books,  by  making  him  more  intimately  known  to  me 
as  he  was  in  his  best  days,  has  brought  me  nearer  to  the  warm  and  even  enthu- 
siastic estimate  implied  in  the  letters  of  various  more  intimate  friends  of  his 
which  lie  before  me. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  precise  degree  of  attractiveness,  or  of 
spiritual  refinement,  in  Mr.  Moses'  personal  demeanour  are  the  fundamental 
questions  of  sanity  and  probity.  On  these  points  neither  I  myself,  nor,  sofiu'as  I 
know,  any  person  acquainted  with  Mr.  Moses,  has  ever  entertained  any  doubt 
"However  perplexed  for  an  explanation,"  says  Mr.  Massey,  "the  ciassest 
prejudice  has  recoiled  from  ever  suggesting  a  doubt  of  the  truth  and  honesty 
of  Stainton  Moses."  "  I  believe  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  deceit,*  writes 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hood,  barrister-at-law,  who  knew  him  for  numy  years.  The  people 
who  assumed  that  he  must  somehow  have  performed  the  phenomena  of  his 
dark  stances  himself — who  asked  tritunphantly,  "  Where  was  Moses  when  the 
candle  went  out  ?  "—even  these  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  suggested  anything 
beyond  unconscious  fraud  in  a  trance-condition. 

A  brief  record  of  Mr.  Moses'  life,  with  some  estimates  of  the  work  done  by 
him  in  ordinary  professional  capacities,  will  help  the  reader  to  form  something 
of  a  personal  judgment  on  his  character. 

On  the  events  of  his  life  the  Speer  family,  who  were  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  his  nearest  surviving  relatives,  arc  mj 
main  authority.  Their  hnportance  as  witnesses  of  the  phenomena  is  so  great 
that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  inserting  a  "  testimonial "  to  the  late  Dr.  Speer 
(M.D.  Edinburgh),  which  shall  not,  however,  be  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those 
of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  of  the  middle 
of  this  century.  Writing  on  March  i8th,  1849,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  says  (in  a 
printed  collection  of  similar  testimonials  now  before  me) :  "  I  have  great  satis- 
faction in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Dr.  Stanhope 
Templeman  Speer.  Dr.  Speer  has  had  unusual  advantages  in  having  been  at 
the  Medical  Schools,  not  only  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  but  of  Paris  and 
Montpellier,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  these  advantages  with  csctia- 
ordinary  diligence  and  talent.  He  ranks  among  our  most  distinguished  rising 
physicians." 

Dr.  Speer  held  at  different  times  various  hospital  posts  of  credit,  and  was 
much  valued  as  a  practising  physician  at  Cheltenham  and  in  London.  The 
work  of  a  physician,  however,  was  rendered  somewhat  trying  to  him  by  an 
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overanxious  tempemment  ;  and  as  he  possessed  private  means,  and  had 
•tmog  sci«niific  and  artistic  tastes,  he  quilted  his  ptofession  »x  ihiny-lbur, 
and  pi^rerred  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  studious  TeiiremenL  I)r. 
Spcer's  cast  of  mind  was  strongly  materialistic,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
jnt«ivti  in  Mr.  Mnses'  phenomeiM  was  from  first  to  last  of  a  purely  sdenlific, 
■s  contrasted  with  on  emotionaJ  or  a  religious,  nature. 

1  rtgnt  thai  I  nevi;r  met  Dr.  Speer,  who  died  in  1&89,  His  widow,  Mrs. 
ittanhopc  Spcer.  i*  well  known  to  me  ;  and  I  regard  her  as  an  exoelleni  witnws. 
H«T  son,  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Speer  (also  an  eKcclient  witness),  is  an  Associate  ot 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  is  well  known  in  muiicAl  circles  as  a  success- 
ful composer  and  performer. 

With  these  words  of  preface  1  pass  on  to  the  facts — simple  and  ordinary 
eDou|[h  in  their  external  aspect— of  Mr.  Moses'  life. 

William  .Stainion  Moses  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  November  5th,  1839. 
Hit  fother  had  been  headmaster  of  a  grammar-school  at  Doningion,  near 
Lincoln.  His  mothet's  family  name  was  Stainton.  Mr,  Stainton  Moses 
bdteved  that  the  name  Atoses  bad  been  originally  Mostyn,  but  that  an 
ancestor  had  changed  it  in  ord^r  10  avoid  some  peril  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  the  family,  which 
hftd  been  for  some  time  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  was  of  Jewish  descent.  Mrs. 
M0SC1 — still  living  and  vigorous  (1893)  at  the  age  of  mnety-«ne — was  a 
Mficnu  and  intelligent  woman.  ;ind  brought  Up  her  only  son  with  pious  care. 
He  showed  ability  :  and  the  family  moved  to  Dcdford,  about  i8>2,  thjt-^tg 
miglit  have  the  advantage  of  edtKation  at  Hedford  College.  There  he  did"" 
well,  and  iq  due  lime  gained  a  schutarship  at  Eveier  College,  Otfnrd.  In  his 
•dwol  day*  he  occasionally  walk«d  in  his  sleep,  ami  on  one  occasion  his 
BKiihcr  saw  him  go  down  into  the  sitting-room  and  write  an  essay  on  a 
Mbfcct  which  bad  puulcd  him  on  ilie  previous  evening,  and  teium  to  bed 
frhboiD  awaking.  The  essay  thus  written  was  the  best  of  those  sent  up  by 
tb«  class  that  day  (Mr.  Moaei  tells  tit),  and  was  fully  np  to  the  level  of  bii 
WAkiog  performances.  This  is  the  only  incident  of  which  I  have  heard  which 
In  any  way  brethadowed  his  future  gift.  He  is  not  recorded  oa  having  been 
■  specially  nervous  or  excitable  cbtid  ;  and  he  wa*  at  this  lime  strong  and 
bealiby.  In  after  life  his  health  was  bad  ;  but  hi*  trouble*  were  mainly 
fctpirainry  —  ronttanily  recurring  catarrh  and  broDchitii — until  near  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  attacked  by  liright's  disease,  which  ultimately  caused 
bb  death.  His  phenomen.-i,  it  may  be  observed,  were  at  their  best  when  ha 
Mu  tn  Ins  best  hcalib,  and  declined  ur  diuppcaied  altogether  when  he  wa»  ill, 

To  return  to  bis  Oiforri  career.  At  Oxford  he  was  an  ainbitiuut  and  hanl> 
working,  but  not  m  other  wayi  a  ixry  noticeable,  undergraduate.  His  heallh 
broke  down  from  overwork,  and  he  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
spent  tonw  considerable  lime  in  travel,  mainly  with  friends,  but  in  pan  alonfc 
He  was  already  much  imcresied  in  theology,  and  he  lived  for  »ome  six  months 
(IMMM  of  these  dates  ar«  very  precise)  tn  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athoi.  Beyond 
tlM  mere  fact  of  his  residcnca  on  Mount  Athos,  to  which  his  surviving  friends 
MKi/y,  all  that  is  known  of  tliis  period  of  iiecliisiiKi  consists  of  allusions  made 
by  his  "  spirit  guidea,'  who  say  that  ibey  directed  bim  thither  that  he  might 
ttndy  the  Eastern  Church,  and  be  prepared  by  a  comparison  of  tbeologies  for 
Ihe  tcception  of  a  wider  tratfa.  Be  this  as  it  may,  be  recovered  his  health, 
returned  to  Oabid,  locft  his  degree,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Wilberfofce,  and 
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accepted  a  curacy  at  Kirk  Maughold,  near  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  B^  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  an  active  parish  clerg^yxnan,  liked  bf)ai 
parishioners,  and  holding  Anglican  views  of  an  ordinary  type.  On  die 
occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  Kil 
and  kindness  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  one  case  he  helped  to  Done  and 
to  bury  a  man  whose  malady  was  so  violent  that  it  was  hard  to  get  any  ooe 
to  approach  him.  During  this  period  also  he  began  to  write  for  periodicals, 
Punch  and  the  Saturday  Review  being  specially  mentioned.  The  mcnional 
verses  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  which  appeared  in  Punch  have  since  been 
quoted  as  of  Mr.  Moses'  writing ;  and  I  should  conceive  that  his  other  con* 
tributions  were  probably  in  this  serious  strain.  He  continued  to  write  modi, 
anonymously,  for  various  periodicals  during  many  years  of  his  life,  and  shoved 
an  easy  style  and  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 

After  some  four  years  of  residence  near  Ramsey,  he  accepted  the  coRuy  of 
St.  George's,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  Here  also  he  was  esteemed  as  an  actire 
clergyman,  and  admired  as  a  preacher.  In  April  1869  he  had  a  serious  illness, 
and  hearing  that  Dr.  Speer,  whom  he  knew  slightly,  was  in  the  island  00  i 
holiday,  he  called  in  his  medical  aid.  Dr.  Speer  brought  him  successfoDj 
through  his  illness,  and  invited  him  as  a  convalescent  to  the  house  whidi  ke 
was  renting  in  the  island.  The  foundations  of  a  lifelong^  friendship  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Speer  were  then  laid. 

In  1870  he  took  a  curacy  somewhere  in  Dorsetshire,  where  also  hems 
liked,  and  was  appointed  "Lent  preacher"  for  the  county.  A  very  sefcre 
attack  of  whooping-cough  obliged  him  to  interrupt  his  parish  work,  wfaick,  in 
fact,  he  never  resumed.  Dr.  Speer  invited  him  to  become  his  son's  tutor,  ad 
for  seven  years  he  filled  that  office  in  a  way  that  attached  to  him  both  parenis 
and  pupil  more  closely  than  ever.  In  1871  he  was  offered  a  mastexsbip  is 
University  College  School ;  and  this  post  he  held  until  failing  health  compefled 
him  to  resign  it  some  three  years  before  his  death.  The  physical  phenomeDt 
about  to  be  described  began  in  1872,  and  continued  with  g^radually  lessening 
frequency  until  1881.  The  automatic  script  began  in  1873,  ^^^  finally  died  out, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  1883.  During  these  later  years  Mr.  Moses  was  acthein 
contributing  to,  and  afterwards  in  editing,  the  weekly  newspaper  Light;  and 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  several  spiritistic  organisations.  Of  one  of  these- 
the  London  Spiritualist  Alliance— he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  dcati 
In  1882  he  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research ;  bat 
he  left  that  body  in  1886,  on  account  of  its  attitude  towards  Spiritualism,  whidi 
he  regarded  as  unduly  critical.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  although,  as  tbe 
fact  of  his  withdrawal  shows,  many  members  of  the  Society  held  an  intel- 
lectual position  widely  differing  from  that  of  Mr,  Moses,  and  although  his  o« 
published  records  were  of  a  kind  not  easily  credible,  no  suspioon  as  to  kii 
personal  probity  and  veracity  was  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  either  expressed  or 
entertained. 

Mr.  Moses'  health  became  steadily  weaker.  He  suffered  greatly  from  sop- 
pressed  gout,  in  addition  to  other  ailments.  A  serious  fall  from  the  top  of  n 
omnibus  made  matters  worse.  In  1890  he  was  attacked  by  influenza  in  dK 
severest  form,  and  was  reckoned,  I  believe,  to  have  had  twelve  sepanft 
relapses  or  recurrences  of  that  complaint.  An  accident  to  his  eyes  also  gve 
him  much  trouble.  He  worked  on,  as  best  he  could,  to  the  last ;  but  the  paiod 
of  decline  was  tedious  and  distressing  ;  and  it  would  be  very  mifiiir  to  judge 
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bim  from  the  utterances  of  these  last  years.  When  in  September  1892  he 
passed  from  earth,  we  may  surely  trust  that  his  achievements  here  had  won 
their  way  to  promotion,  and  his  sufferings  to  repose. 

Mr.  Moses  never  married,  and  went  very  little  into  general  society.  His 
personal  appearance  offered  no  indication  of  his  peculiar  gift.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  strongly  made,  with  somewhat  heavy  features,  and  thick 
dark  hair  and  beard.  His  expression  of  countenance  was  honest,  manly, 
and  resolute.  Many  testimonies  of  affection  and  esteem  appeared  in  Light 
and  elsewhere  after  his  decease  ;  especially,  of  course,  from  those  to  whom  his 
experiences  and  teachings  had  brought  a  convincing  hope.  I  subjoin  a  few 
letters  from  friends  who  had  good  opportunities  of  estimating  his  value  in  the 
common  duties  and  intercourse  of  life. 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Bedford,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  68  High  Street,  Bedford, 
March  S4M,  1893. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — As  the  intimate  friend  and  medical  adviser  of  the  late 
Stainton  Moses  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  thoroughly  knowing  his 
character  and  his  mental  state. 

*'  He  was  a  man  even  in  temper,  painstaking  and  methodical,  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  utterly  free  from  any  hallucination  or  anything  to  indicate  other 
than  a  well-ordered  brain. 

^  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  all  that  he  uttered  or  wrote  about  matters  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  he  impressed  me — ^and,  I  believe,  most  others  he  came  in 
contact  with — with  the  genuineness  of  his  convictions,  and  a  firm  belief  not  only 
that  he  believed  in  the  statements  he  had  made  and  written,  but  that  they 
inrere  the  outcome  of  a  mind  which  had  given  itself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of 
a  subject  which  he  considered  of  essential  value  and  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men. 

**  I  have  attended  him  in  several  very  severe  illnesses,  but  never,  in  sickness 
or  at  other  times,  has  his  brain  shown  the  slightest  cloudiness  or  suffered  from 
any  delusion.  I  not  only  consider  that  he  believed  what  he  stated,  but  I  think 
that  those  who  knew  him  best  would  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  all  he  stated 
were  facts  and  words  of  truth.— Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  G.  JOHNSON." 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Johnson  says  : — 

^  He  was  a  most  lovable  character  ;  kind  and  generous  in  his  every  action  ; 
and  with  a  fund  of  information  on  most  subjects  which  made  him  a  most 
welcome  guest." 

Dr.  Eve,  headmaster  of  University  College  School,  writes  as  follows  to 

Professor  Sidgwick : — 

**  University  College  School,  Gower  Street, 

London,  W.C,  March  ilUh,  1895. 

"My  dear  Sidgwick, — Stainton  Moses  was  an  excellent  colleague.  He 
confined  himself  entirely  to  English  ;  in  that  subject  he  took  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  school,  and  his  work  was  always  well  and  methodically  done. 
He  taught  essay-writing  well,  and  was  very  skilful  in  appreciating  the  relative 
value  of  boys'  essays,  which  is  not  easy.  He  was  much  looked  up  to  by  boys, 
and  had  considerable  influence  over  them.  On  general  points  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  school  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  to  whom  I  most 
naturally  turned  for  advice,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  hint — 
Yours  very  sincerely,  H.  W.  Eve." 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Levander,  a  master  at  University  College  School,  writes  to 

me  thus  : — 

"  University  College  School,  Gowek  Street, 

London,  W.C,  May  i6tM,  1893. 

"  Dear  Sir, — My  acquaintance  with  the  late  W.  Stainton  Moses  com- 
menced in  the  year  1871,  when  he  first  became  one  of  the  masters  here. 
This  acquaintance  soon  extended  beyond  the  nature  of  that  generally  met 
with  between  colleagues ;  it  ripened  into  a  constantly  increasing  friendshim 
which  continued  unbroken  until  his  death.  During  the  whole  of  this  long 
period  he  always  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was  thoroughly 
earnest  and  conscientious,  and  I  believe  that  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  all  his  statements.— Yours  faithfully,  F.  W.  Levander." 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Moses  discussed  by  persons  of  opinions  opposed 
to  his  own ;  and  since  I  owe  it  to  my  readers  to  make  the  present  paper  not 
merely  eulogistic,  but  as  accurately  descriptive  as  my  materials  allow,  I  feel 
bound  to  reproduce  adverse  criticisms.  I  have,  then,  heard  him,  in  his  huer 
years,  characterised  as  an  obstinate,  confused,  and  irritable  controversialist 
I  have  heard  him  described  as  lacking  in  the  grace  of  humility,  and  in  that 
spirituality  of  tastes  and  character  which  should  seem  appropriate  to  one  living 
much  in  the  commerce  of  the  Unseen.  But  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who 
had  even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Moses  impugn  his  sanity  or  his 
sincerity,  his  veracity  or  his  honour. 

946  A.     From  the  preface  to  Spirit  Teachings,  by  W.  Stainton  Moses. 

The  communications  which  form  the  bulk  of  this  volume  were  received 
by  the  process  known  as  automatic  or  passive  writing.  This  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Psychography.  In  the  former  case  the  psychic  holds  the  pen 
or  pencil,  or  places  his  hand  upon  the  planchette,  and  the  message  is 
written  without  the  conscious  intervention  of  his  mind.  In  the  latter  case  the 
writing  is  direct,  or  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  hand  of  the  psychic,  and 
sometimes  without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil. 

Automatic  writing  is  a  well-known  method  of  communication  with  the 
invisible  world  of  what  we  loosely  call  Spirit.  I  use  that  word  as  the  most 
intelligible  to  my  readers,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  1 
ought  not  to  apply  any  such  term  to  niany  of  the  unseen  beings  who  com- 
municate with  earth,  of  whom  we  hear  much  and  often  as  being  the  reliquia 
of  humanity,  the  shtlls  oi  what  were  once  tnen.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business 
to  enter  into  this  ghost  question.  My  interlocutors  call  themselves  spirits, 
perhaps  because  I  so  call  them,  and  spirits  they  are  to  me  for  my  present 
purposes. 

These  messages  began  to  be  written  through  my  hand  just  ten  years  since 
— March  30th,  1873 — about  a  year  after  my  first  introduction  to  Spiritualism. 
I  had  had  many  communications  before,  and  this  method  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience,  and  also  to  preserve  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
connected  body  of  teaching.  The  laborious  method  of  rapping  out  messages 
was  manifestly  unfitted  for  communications  such  as  those  which  I  here  print 
If  spoken  through  the  lips  of  the  medium  in  trance  they  were  partially  lost, 
and  it  was  moreover  impossible  at  first  to  rely  upon  such  a  measure  of  mental 
passivity  as  would  preser\-e  them  from  admixture  with  his  ideas.  I  procured 
a  pocket-book  which  I  habitually  carried  about  with  me.     I  soon  found  that 
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wriiintE  6owed  more  eaiily  when  I  uteti  a  bcxik  thiit  «r»»  penneMcd  with  the 
pajrchic  aura  ;  just  as  rap5  come  more  easily  on  a  table  that  lias  been  fre- 
4|Deiul)r  used  (cit  the  purpose,  and  as  phenomena  occur  mo«t  readily  in  the 
tnedium's  ovn  rootn. 

At  itni  the  wrilintt  was  very  small  and  irrefular,  and  il  was  necessary 
far  me  to  vnice  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  to  waich  ihc  hand,  fnllowinjf  the 
line*  wtib  mv  eye  ;  otherwise  the  mes«^  «oon  beoune  incoherent,  and  the 
rvfuli  was  mere  tcribble.  In  a  short  lime,  honrevcr,  1  found  that  I  could  dis- 
pense with  thc*c  precautions.  The  writing,  white  becoming  more  and  more 
mutate,  becamt  at  the  same  time  very  regular  and  bcauiiAilly  formed.  As 
«  specimen  of  cali|piiphy  some  or  the  pages  at«  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
amwcn  to  my  i]uettions  {written  at  the  top  of  the  pa^-et  were  paragraphed 
and  amnKcd  as  if  far  the  press,  and  the  name  of  Cod  was  always  written  in 
oipitsb  and  slowly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  reverent  tatty.  The  subject  matter 
<■«■  alw«}»  of  a  pure  and  elevated  character,  much  of  it  being  of  persoml 
appbcaiion,  inltnded  for  iiiy  own  ^'uidance  and  direction.  I  may  say  ihxi 
ihrausbmil  the  whole  of  these  written  communicattonv,  extending  in  unbroken 
conwany  to  ibe  year  1S80,  there  is  no  flippant  message,  no  atlempl  at  jest, 
no  Tulfjarity  or  incontcruity,  no  false  or  misleading  staicmeni,  so  far  ns  1  know 
or  could  discover ;  nothing  incompatible  with  the  avowed  object,  again  and 
again  repeated,  of  instruction,  enlightenment,  and  guidance  by  spirits  fitted 
far  the  Utfk.  Judged  aa  1  should  wish  in  be  judge*!  myself,  they  were  what 
ibey  pteUnded  to  be.    Their  n-ords  were  words  of  sincerity,  and  of  sober. 


The  Mtlmt  cotntntinications  were  all  written  in  the  minute  charwcien  that 
I  have  deacfibed.  and  were  unifarm  10  style  and  in  the  signature,  "  Doctor,  the 
Tcacbn."  not  have  bi»  diuhieci  ever  varied  dunng  all  tlie  years  that  he  has 
written.  Whenever  and  wherever  he  «rroie,  his  handwriting  was  unchanged, 
abowiog  indeed  less  change  tlian  my  own  dues  during  the  last  decade.  The 
tikks  of  style  remained  the  tame,  and  there  was,  in  short,  a  sustained  ittdi- 
vKlualily  throughout  hi*  messages.  He  11  lo  me  an  entity,  a  personality,  a 
being  with  his  own  idios)-ni;rasiea  and  cjiaracten sties  quite  as  clearly  defined 
■a  ibe  human  beings  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  if  indeed  1  do  not  do  hiBi 
uijusucc  by  the  broad  comparison. 

After  a  lime,  communications  omc  from  other  sources,  and  these  were 
diMinifuislied  each  by  its  own  hAndwriiiog,  and  by  its  own  peculiarities  of  style 
umI  enpieisioB.  The»r,  once  assumed,  wcic  equally  invariable,  1  could  tell  at 
once  who  Wiu  writing  try  the  mere  rhsrancriMics  of  the  caligraphy. 

By  degrees,  I  found  that  many  spirits  who  were  unable  to  influence  my 
hand  themselves  sought  the  aid  u(  a  spuii  "  Rector,'  who  was  apparently  able 
la  write  more  freely  and  with  lest  strain  on  me  ;  for  writing  by  a  spirit  unac- 
CBS>(Nned  to  the  work  was  often  incohcrenL,  and  always  resulted  m  a  lerious 
drmin  upon  my  vital  powers.  They  did  not  know  how  easily  the  reser^'e  of 
favoe  WB*  ciJuusicd.  and  1  suffered  proportionately. 

Homnrer,  the  wiitini;  of  the  sptrit  who  thus  became  a  sort  of  amanueniM 
was  Aiient  and  easy  to  decipher,  vheiau  tbal  at  nsany  spirits  waa  cramped, 
Mfhaic  in  form,  and  fiequentty  exccufd  witk  difllculty,  and  almoai  Uleclbte. 
So  tl  came  to  pass,  as  d  matter  of  enliiutry  conne,  "  Rector*  wrote,  but  wbea 
a  sptrit  caoM  fiir  the  first  tiiDe,  or  when  it  was  desired  to  empbasite  a  coniEninit- 
catiuB,  the  spirit  lesponstUe  fvt  the  mesfge  wrote  far  bimscl£ 
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It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  all  messages  proceeded  from  one 
solitary  inspiration.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  communications  printed 
in  this  volume  this  is  so.  The  volume  is  a  record  during  which  "Impera- 
tor"  was  alone  concerned  with  me,  though,  as  he  never  attempted  writing, 
"  Rector  "  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  At  other  times,  and  especially  since  that 
time,  communications  have  apparendy  proceeded  from  a  company  of  asso- 
ciated spirits,  who  have  used  their  amanuensis  for  the  purpose  of  their  mes- 
sage. This  was  increasingly  the  case  during  the  last  five  years  that  I  received 
these  communications. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  messages  were  written  were  infinitely 
varied.  As  a  rule  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  be  isolated,  and  the  more 
passive  my  mind  the  more  easy  the  communications.  But  I  have  received 
messages  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  At  first  they  came  with  difficulty,  but 
soon  the  mechanical  method  appeared  to  be  mastered,  and  page  after  page  was 
covered  with  matter  of  which  the  specimens  contained  in  this  book  will  enable 
the  public  to  judge. 

What  is  now  printed  has  been  subjected  to  revision  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  by  which  it  was  first  written.  Originally  published  in  the  Spiritualist 
newspaper,  the  messages  have  been  revised  but  not  substantially  altered  by 
those  who  first  wrote  them.  When  the  publication  in  the  Spirituaiist  was 
conmienced,  I  had  no  sort  of  idea  of  doing  what  is  now  being  done.  Friends 
desired  specimens  to  be  published,  and  the  selection  was  made  without  any 
regard  to  continuity.  I  was  governed  only  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  publication 
of  what  was  of  personal  interest  only,  and  I,  perforce,  excluded  much  that 
involved  allusion  to  those  still  living,  whom  I  had  no  right  to  drag  into  jxint 
I  disliked  printing  personal  matter  relating  to  myself ;  I  had,  obviously,  no 
right  to  print  that  which  concerned  others.  Some  of  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  communications  have  thus  been  excluded,  and  what  is  printed 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sample  of  what  cannot  see  the  light  now,  and 
which  must  be  reserved  for  consideration  at  a  remote  period,  when  I  and  those 
concerned  can  no  longer  be  aggrieved  by  its  publication. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation  whether  my  own  thoughts 
entered  into  the  subject-matter  of  the  communications.  I  took  extraordinary 
pains  to  prevent  any  such  admixture.  At  first  the  writing  was  slow,  arKi  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  follow  it  with  my  eye,  but  even  then  the  thoughts  were  not 
my  thoughts.  Very  soon  the  messages  assumed  a  character  of  which  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  thought  was  opposed  to  my  own.  But  I  cultivated 
the  power  of  occupying  my  mind  with  other  things  during  the  time  that  the 
writing  was  going  on,  and  was  able  to  read  an  abstruse  book,  and  follow  out  a 
line  of  close  reasoning  while  the  message  was  written  with  unbroken  regu- 
larity. Messages  so  written  extended  over  many  pages,  and  in  their  cooise 
there  is  no  correction,  no  fault  in  composition,  and  often  a  sustained  vigour 
and  beauty  of  style. 

I  am  not,  however,  concerned  to  contend  that  my  own  mind  was  vA 
utilised,  or  that  what  was  thus  written  did  not  depend  for  its  form  on  the 
mental  qualifications  of  the  medium  through  whom  it  was  given.  So  ^  as  I 
know  it  is  always  the  case  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  medium  are  traceable 
in  such  communications.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  it  shotdd  be  otherwise. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  mass  of  ideas  conveyed  to  me  were  alien  to  my  own 
opinions,  were,  in  the  main,  opposed  to  my  settled  convictions,  and,  moreover, 
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that  in  sevonil  umi  infiinn.iiion,  of  mhith  I  w«  lusumUy  i|;nurant,  clcai, 
prvciM,  and  dcAnite  in  fami,  susceptible  of  veriticauon.  and  always  cx.-ici,  was 
ihui  couvcyml  to  me.  A*,  at  nuiny  uf  ihe  stances,  spirtis  aunc  and  rapped 
oui  on  the  tabic  citar  and  precipe  inforniBiion  aboui  themselves,  which  we 
afWrwards  vcriiicd,  10,  on  rrpeated  occasions,  waa  such  infomuiion  conveyed 
to  mc  by  ihi*  method  of  autonuitic  wtiiing. 

I  argue  Iron)  llic  on«  cate  to  oihcn.  In  one  I  can  posiiively  au«rt  and 
prove  the  conveyance  of  information  new  10  me.  In  others  1  equally  believe 
that  I  wat  in  cummunication  with  an  eaiernal  intelligence  which  conveyed  U> 
mc  thouKhts  oilier  than  my  own.  Indeed,  the  subject-matter  of  many  of  the 
£ORununicalion>  pnntcd  in  this  volume  will,  by  its  own  inherent  quality,  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  same  ronclusion. 

I  never  could  command  ibe  writing.  Ii  came  uniougbl  usually,  and  when 
I  did  Kck  il,  ai  often  as  nol  I  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  A  sudden  impulM, 
cmning  I  know  not  how,  led  me  10  sit  down  and  prepare  to  tvnlc.  Where  (lie 
nmsages  were  in  re^lai  course  1  was  accustomed  to  di-vulc  the  Uni  hour  of 
each  day  to  silting  for  their  reception-  I  rme  early,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
day  was  »penl,  in  a  room  that  I  used  for  do  othct  purpose,  in  what  was  to  all 
tBtcnis  and  purposes  a  religious  service.  These  wiilings  fret|uenily  came  then, 
hni  I  could  by  no  means  reckon  upon  ihcm.  Other  forms  of  spini-inantft»ta- 
tioD  caine  too ;  I  was  rarely  without  some  unless  ill-health  intervened,  aa  it 
nAcB  did  of  late  yeara,  until  the  messages  ceased. 

Tbe  particular  cnmmunications  which  I  received  from  the  spirit  known  to 
me  aa  "  Impcraior  "  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  my  life. 

I  have  noted  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  the  intense  exaltaron  of  spirit,  Uk 
Mtenoous  conflia,  the  intervals  of  peace,  th.^t  1  have  since  longed  for,  but  have 
•ddom  aiiaincd.  which  nutikol  their  trinimisiion.  Ii  vu  a  prnud  of  educa- 
tioa  in  which  I  underwent  a  spiritual  development  that  was  tn  its  outcome  a 
very  regeneraiii'n.  I  cannot  hope,  1  do  not  try,  to  convey  to  uihers  what  I 
then  aipenenced.  Bui  it  may  possibly  be  borne  in  upon  the  niiiids  of  some 
»ho  are  not  ignorant  of  the  dispensation  of  the  spirit  in  their  own  inner  iclvca, 
tbat  for  me  Ihc  queiimn  of  the  benelicent  action  of  exicrnaJ  spint  on  my  own 
•elf  was  then  tinally  settled.  1  have  never  smce,  even  in  the  va|;aric*  of  an  ex- 
tremely sceptical  mind,  and  amid  much  cause  for  questiaaiag,  ever  Mrioosly 
entcrta'iDcd  a  doubt. 

947  A.     From  fyvaatingj  S.P.K.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  106-7. 

I  mil  now  give  ihc  account  of  "  Rector" — one  of  the  alleged  renwicr 
spints — as  10  a  quuUIion  ftotn  a  closed  and  unknown  book.  Ihis  sjurit 
wms,  as  described  above,  very  iiiiimaicl;  associated  witii  Mr.  Mosei,  and 
habittjally  wrote  for  "  ImjieraUir,"  and  lur  the  group  of  guiUcs  generally. 
Hia  handwriting  came  more  and  more  10  rcacmblc  that  ol  Mr.  Mow* 
bimtclf.  To  him,  moreover,  was  aiiiibuicd  the  power  ol  rcadin)(  in 
boekt  unknown  to  Mr.  Motes,  and  of  wntlnjt  out  matter  there  found 
thfougb  Mr.  Motes'  hand. 

Q.  Can  you  read  ? 

A.  "  No,  friend,  I  cannot,  but  Zachary  Cray  can,  and  Rector.     I  am  doI 
able  to  fiutcrialiae  my>el^  nr  in  cammand  the  elementa.* 
Q.  Are  cither  of  those  sinriu  hoc  t 
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A,  "  I  will  bring  one  by-and-by.     I  will  send  .  .  .  Rector  is  here." 

Q,  I  am  told  you  can  read.    Is  that  so  ?    Can  you  read  a  book  ? 

A,  [Spirit  handwriting  changed.]    "  Yes,  friend,  with  difficulty." 

Q,  Will  you  write  for  me  the  last  line  of  the  first  book  of  the  iCneid  ? 

A,  "  Wait Omnibus  errantem  terris  eijluctibus  astas^^ 

[This  was  right.] 

Q,  Quite  so.  But  I  might  have  known  it.  Can  you  go  to  the  book-case, 
take  the  last  book  but  one  on  the  second  shelf,  and  read  me  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  ninety-fourth  page  ?  1  have  not  seen  it,  and  do  not  even  know 
its  name. 

A,  "  I  will  curtly  prove  by  a  short  historical  narrative,  that  Popery  is  a 
novelty,  and  has  gradually  arisen  or  grown  up  since  the  primitive  and  pure 
time  of  C];iristianity,  not  only  since  the  apostolic  age,  but  even  since  the 
lamentable  union  of  kirk  and  the  state  by  Constantine." 

[The  book  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  queer  one  called  ^^  Rogtf'i 
Antipopopriestian,  an  attempt  to  liberate  and  purify  Christianity  from  Popery, 
Politikirkality,  and  Priestrule."  The  extract  given  above  was  accurate,  bot 
the  word  "  narrative  "  substituted  for  "  account."] 

Q.  How  came  I  to  pitch  upon  so  appropriate  a  sentence  ? 

>4.  "  I  know  not,  my  friend.  It  was  by  coincidence.  The  word  was 
changed  by  error.     I  knew  it  when  it  was  done,  but  would  not  change." 

Q.  How  do  you  read  ?    You  wrote  more  slowly,  and  by  fits  and  starts. 

i4.  "  I  wrote  what  I  remembered,  and  then  I  went  for  more.  It  is  a  special 
effort  to  read,  and  useful  only  as  a  test  Your  friend  was  right  last  night ;  wc 
can  read,  but  only  when  conditions  are  very  good.  We  will  read  once  again, 
and  write  and  then  impress  you  of  the  book  : — *  Pope  is  the  last  great  writer 
of  that  school  of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  intellect,  or  rather  of  the  inteUect 
mingled  with  the  fancy.'  That  is  truly  written.  Go  and  take  the  eleventh 
book  on  the  same  shelf.  [I  took  a  book  called  Poetry^  Ronuincey  and  Rhetoric^ 
It  will  open  at  the  page  for  you.  Take  it  and  read,  and  recognise  our  power, 
and  the  permission  which  the  great  and  good  God  gives  us,  to  show  you  of  our 
power  over  matter.     To  Him  be  glory.     Amen." 

[The  book  opened  at  page  145,  and  there  was  the  quotation  perfectly  true. 
I  had  not  seen  the  book  before  :  certainly  had  no  idea  of  its  contents.]  [These 
books  were  in  Dr.  Speer's  library. — F.  W.  H.  M.] 

It  is  plain  that  a  power  such  as  this  of  acquiring  and  reproducing 
fresh  knowledge  interposes  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  any 
alleged  spirit  by  means  of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  eaith-Ufe. 
948  A.  [Abridged  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  69-^3.] 
In  his  little  book  on  "Spirit  Identity  "(1879),  M^*  Moses  had  collected 
some  of  the  most  impressive  of  these  cases  of  identity,  and  added  some 
interesting  matter  as  to  the  subjective  side  of  his  experiences.  The 
book  was  never  widely  known ;  and  when  the  small  edition  was  exhausted 
Mr.  Moses  postponed  the  republication,  on  the  ground  that  the  boA 
was  imperfect,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  improve  it.  I  repeatedly 
pressed  him  on  the  subject ;  and  when  last  we  spoke  of  it  (October  15th, 
1886),  he  said  that  he  would  some  time  re-write  the  booik,  and  wcmid 
consult  me  as  to  further  passages  of  MS.  to  be  published*      The  book 
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was  never  rc-wmten ;  bui  an  esuy  called  "  The  Idemicy  of  Spirii,"  found 
among  Mr.  Moses'  papers,  and  spparenliy  intended  lo  be  reid  lo  the 
London  SpiriiualisE  Alliance,  in  some  degree  fulfill  his  expressed  inieniion. 
I  communicated  this  paper  first  to  JjgAt,  the  newspaper  of  which  Mr. 
Mosa  was  Editor  until  his  death.  I  have  carefully  compared  it  with 
the  MSS.  on  which  it  rests,  and  have  found  it  accurate.  I  have  alto 
dtacussed  it  with  Mrs.  Speer,  who  helped  Mr.  Moses  in  Its  compitaiion 
and  vouches  for  facts  of  vcrilication,  &c.,  not  recorded  In  the  MS.  From 
this  paper  I  cite  the  following  instances.  I  add  in  square  brackets  a  few 
notes  where  I  have  been  able  to  bring  some  independent  corroburation. 

(l)  It  waf  in  August  t$7i,  that  1  first  bccjmc  acquainied  with  evidence  of 
Spirit  Identity,  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Spec t  and  I  were  then  tillinx  regularly  almost 
every  ei-cning.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  SpceHs,  of  whom  I  had  never  heard,  came 
mttd  wrote  through  my  hand  her  name,  "  A.  P.  Kiricland."  Dr.  Speer  said,  "  Is 
ibat  our  old  friend?"  Then  I  wrote.  "Yes.  I  ciune  to  lell  you  that  I  am 
bappy,  but  I  can'i  impress  our  friend  to-night'"  The  handwriting  then 
changed,  and  there  cunc  communications  hom  Mr.  Callister[a  friend  of  mine)} 
and  trom  my  cousin,  T.  J.  S. ;  and  from  another  spirit,  which  I  do  not  think  it 
of  im;ranance  to  mention  here. 

Wiih  regard  to  these  communications,  they  were  distinct  in  style,  and  it  is 
of  importance  lo  notice  thai  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Kiricland  wms  very  similar 
10  her  nwn,  which  1  had  never  seen,  and  that  of  Mr.  Callistcr,  on  being  que*> 
doned  a*  to  his  identity,  recalled  to  my  memory  a  fact  which  had  escaped  it, 
and  referred  to  a  conversation,  the  last  1  had  had  with  him  on  earth.  This  1  do 
Dol  adduce  as  evidence  of  idcoiity,  nor  do  1  withdraw  it  as  such. 

This  was  on  August  list,  1871,  and  00  September  4lh  in  the  snine  ytu 
there  came  a  little  sister  of  Dr,  Spetr's,  particulars  respecting  which  case  are 
printed  is  "  Spirit  Identity,"  p.  59,  as  follows  :— 

{3)  "  I  pass  to  a  case  in  which  a  spiril  who  fir^I  manifested  her  presence  00 
September  4tb,  1871,  has  remained  in  permanent  communication  with  us  ever 
•nice.  I  note  this  caw  because  we  hove  ihe  advantage  of  prolonged  inter- 
oourae  to  aid  us  in  formmg  an  opinion  as  id  identity,  and  because  the  spirii  has 
■MTt  only  jtiven  an  unequivcKal  proof  of  her  chaiacleristic  individuality,  but  has 
evidenced  her  pretence  in  various  ways.  This  is  a  rcmarkabte  case,  too,  as 
modiaif  to  prove  that  life  once  Kiven  is  indesiruclible,  and  thai  the  spirit  which 
baa  once  animated  a  human  body,  however  brief  its  tenure,  lives  on  with  unim- 
paired identity. 

"The  spirii  in  question  announced  herself  by  taps,  giving  a  message  in 
FtOKh.  She  said  she  was  a  sister  of  Dr.  Speer's,  and  had  pasatd  away  at 
Toon,  an  inCioi  nf  seven  months  old.  I  had  never  heard  her  mentioned,  and 
bev  brother  had  forgotten  her  existence,  for  she  lived  and  died  before  his  birth. 
Clairvoyants  bad  always  described  a  child  as  beins  in  my  company,  and  I  had 
wotMlnird  at  this,  seeing  that  I  had  no  trace  of  any  such  relation  or  friend. 
Here  was  ilic  explanation.  From  the  time  of  her  first  appearance  she  had 
fcmaiaed  attached  to  ihe  family,  and  her  clear,  joyous  little  rap,  perfectly  iivdi- 
vidtnl  in  Its  nature,  is  never-biling  evidence  of  hci  presence.  It  never  varies, 
aad  w«  all  knnw  it  at  once  as  surely  as  we  should  know  the  mnc  of  a  friend's 
vokc  She  gave  particulars  of  heraclf,  and  also  her  four  names  in  biU.  One 
(Stanhope)  was  new  to  her  brother,  and  he  rerified  it  only  by  reference  to 
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another  member  of  the  family  (Mrs.  Denis).  Names,  and  dates,  and  iaucXs  were 
alike  unknown  to  me.  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  person." 

(3)  On  an  evening  in  the  month  of  January  1874,  I  repeatedly  said  to  Mrs. 

Speer,  "  Who  is  Emily  C .  ?    Her  name  keeps  sounding  in  my  ear."    Mrs. 

Speer  replied  that  she  did  not  know  any  one  of  that  name.  "  Yes,"  I  said  very 
emphatically,  "  there  is  some  one  of  that  name  passed  over  to  the  world  of 
spirit"  She  could  give  me  no  information,  and  I  was  disturbed,  in  the  way  in 
which  I  always  am  when  such  things  take  place.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
cases  occurring  about  this  time.  When  the  evening  paper  came  in  we  looked 
(as  we  frequently  did)  at  the  obituary.  I  may  say  that  our  minds  were  set  on 
this  subject  of  identity.  At  our  daily  sittings  fact  on  fact  was  given  to  prove  it 
and  to  remove  any  doubts.  It  became  a  regular  thing  for  us  to  receive  a 
message  giving  such  facts  as  an  obituary  notice  would  contain.  We  therefore 
looked  for  them,  and  we  found  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  '^  Emily, 

widow  of  the  late  Captain  C C .'*    On  a  subsequent  evening  in  die 

following  year,  the  date  of  which  I  can  produce,  but  which  I  have  not  by  me  at 
the  moment,  she  returned  again.  Dr.  Speer  and  I  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  afternoon — I  was  then  staying  with  him  at  Dudley  Villa,  Shanklin,  Isle 

of  Wight — and  at  our  stance  in  the  evening  came  "  Emily  C C .^   I 

inquired  what  brought  her,  and  her  answer  was  rapped  out  on  the  table,  "  Yon 
passed  my  grave."  Here  I  should  explain  that  at  this  time  I  never  went  near 
a  graveyard  but  I  attracted  some  spirit,  identified  afterwards  as  one  whose 
body  lay  there.  I  said,  **  No,  that  is  impossible ;  we  have  been  near  no  grave- 
yard,'' and  Dr.  Speer  confirmed  my  impression.  The  communication,  however, 
was  persistent,  and  we  agreed  that  we  would  take  the  same  walk  the  next  day. 
We  did  so,  and  at  a  certain  place  I  had  an  impulse  to  climb  up  and  look  over 
a  vtrall,  which  quite  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  ordinary  passer-by  what  was 
behind  it.     I  climbed  up  and  looked  over,  and  my  eye  fell  at  once  on  the  grave 

of  "  Emily  C C ,"  and  on  the  dates  and  particulars  given  to  us,  all 

exactly  accurate. 

(4)  Another  instance  similar  in  kind — though  this  is  of  a  personal  friend 
of  Mrs.  Speer*s — is  the  case  of  Cecilia  Feilden.  (See  "  Spirit  Identity,"  p.  S^-) 
We  were  then  at  Shanklin,  sitting  regularly  every  evening,  when  on  Janoary 
1st,  1874,  there  came  a  fresh  sound,  a  little  ticking  sound  in  the  air,  close  to 
Mrs.  Speer.  We  inquired  what  it  might  represent,  and  were  told  that  it 
indicated  the  presence  of  Cecilia  Feilden,  who  had  died  17  years  aga  Wc 
asked  why  she  came,  and  were  told  that  she  had  been  attracted  to  her  dd 
friend,  Mrs.  Speer,  through  me,  and  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Speei's  and  my 
presence  at  her  grave  at  Bonchurch  that  afternoon.  She  answered  many 
questions,  and  finally  rapped  out,  **  I  must  now  depart.  Adieu."  This  word 
Miss  Feilden  always  used  at  the  end  of  her  letters.  Mrs.  Speer  tells  me  thai 
she  seldom  concluded  a  letter  otherwise.  I  had  never  known  her,  or  heard  of 
her  until  Dr.  Speer  pointed  out  her  grave.  When  we  rose  from  the  table  we 
found  that  a  piece  of  marked  paper,  which  we  had  put  down  under  the  taUe, 
had  written  upon  it  the  words,  "  passed  17  years.'^ 

(5)  Again,  there  is  the  case  of  Henry  Spratley.  We  were  then  the  same 
circle,  sitting  in  the  same  way,  on  January  2nd,  1874,  and  I  can  aver  that  not 
one  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  this  person.  He  had  lately  departed  (December 
1873),  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  brought  by  the  controlling  sfkrii 
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"  Impcniior/  for  purposes  of  didence,  and  in  piirsuftnce  of  a  plan  iniended 
to  b(uk  down  my  persi»ten(  stcpiicism.  We  had  from  him  mcxuigei  of  the 
nual  lypc,  laying  simply  who  he  was,  when  he  was  bom,  and  when  he  died. 
Wc  foond  il  difficult.  I  rcinembei,  to  v«rify  the  facts,  bui  in  the  end  Mrs.  Spcej 
•ncceeded  in  doing  to  by  writiRg  (i)  10  the  I'ost  Oflice,  making  a  general  tn- 
qniry,  lo  which  no  aniwer  oime  :  (i)  10  the  vicai  of  Maidenhead,  with  no 
nyij  <m  afterward*  discovered  thai  he  was  on  his  holiday);  (3)  to  ih« 
"  praaem  occupant  of  Moor  Cottage,''  the  address  given  to  ut  by  the  spirit  ; 
^4)  lA  his  nearest  sur\-iving  representative,  who  wrote  back  with  scime  surprise 
to  say  that  all  things  were  quite  true.  "  My  lather  lived  here  till  he  died  on 
Decwnber  ^th.° 

(6)  Another  accnuni  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  is  that  of  Rosamim 
Lancaster : — 

"  On  February  38th,  1874,  and  following  evening  a  tpirit  came  by  raps,  and 
gave  the  name  of  *  Kosaniira.'  She  said  thai  fthe  died  at  Torquay  on  January 
■oth,  1874,  and  thai  she  had  lived  at  Kilbiim.  She  suied  that  her  husband's 
nunc  was  '  Lancaster.'  At  this  time  I  was  troubled  about  details,  and  so  1 
asked  her  husband's  Christian  name,  and  I  got  '  Ben,'  and  then  Ihe  power 
fciled-  (The  oUiuary  xhowcd  that  the  full  name  wai  Hcnjamin,)  I  then 
fMrtI  under  the  control  of '  Imperator,'  and  he  said  that  he  had  tried  as  br  as 
be  coold  to  bring  this  spirit  to  us.  Afterwards  the  truth  of  the  siateiiMnia  was 
vctificd  by  me,  and  they  were  found  to  be  absolutely  exact ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
impomni  10  say  in  this  connection  that  nnt  only  were  they  {(.f.  the  facts) 
Ittcnlly  true,  but  that  nothing  was  said  that  was  not  true  :  nor  was  thtn  any 
Mxplusage  ol  detail— only  plain,  definite,  positive  faas." 

[We  have  venfcd  this  death  from  an  annuuncetncnl  in  Ihc  Datfy  T/l/grapA 
of  laaoary  i^lh.  1)174.  of  course  published  long  before  the  name  wai  given  by 
rapi  at  Ibe  i^ancc.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  name  should  have 
teen  nawitlinicly  teen  by  Mr.  Moses,  and  here  reproduced  from  his  subliminal 
mtmory.-F.  W.  H.  M.| 

(7)  I  will  now  quote  the  rase  given  in  "Spirit  Identity,"  p.  193  (Appendix 
III.),  of  a  "Man  Crushed  by  a  Steam-roller,"  as  contributed  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  stance  [V.  W.  Peraval)  10  the  S^ritmalnl  of  March  37Jh,  1874. 

"On  ibecTening  of  Saturday,  February  iisi,  a  few  friends  met  together  at 
tbc  boiMe  of  Mrs.  Makdougall  Gregory,  31  Crven  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
The  party  numbered  six  in  all,  and  included  the  Baron  I>d  I'otct,  and 
the  geMlcman  to  whose  mediumship  we  are  indebted  for  the  *  SfHrit  Teachiags ' 
wbkh  bftve  appeared  from  titiM  to  time  in  ynur  colinnns.  Thete  was  no 
intUMNi  of  having  a  t^nce,  and  ordinary  topics  were  the  snbjeci  o(  cooveraa- 
■ioa.  wbtn  suddenly,  in  ibe  middle  of  dinner,  this  gentleman  surprised  on  by 
aayinf  that  he  (cit  a  spint  standing  near  htm  between  himself  and  the  Baraa 
f  wfco  sat  oa  his  right) ;  whether  good  or  bad  be  could  not  toH,  bat  ibe  inllucnce 
«*a  by  mo  means  pleasant.  The  spirit  was  also  perceived  by  the  Baroa, 
to  wbont  it  conveyed  the  iinpreiiion  that  it  was  in  a  stale  of  fmi  diaircsa, 
and  thai  it  was  the  spirit  of  a  pervin  then  ahvc.  Nothing  rmmv  waa  said 
M  ibe  time,  but  tlic  medium  continued  to  fiiel  a  disagreeable  tnlliKftce 
Bear  him,  and  >pnke  of  it  tu  me  when  dnmer  was  over.  As  soon  as  we 
Racbed  the  diawing-tixim  he  was  impelled  to  sit  down  and  write ;  and 
srticD  «  pencil  and  paper  had  been  bnmgtac  his  hand  was  moved  backwnds 
■ltd  forwards  with  Rteat  npidity.andaa  ot^jcct  was  roughly  dnwaoo  ibe  paper 
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which  resembled  a  horse  fastened  to  a  kind  of  cart  or  truck.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  depict  it  more  clearly,  and  then  the  following  sentences  were 
written  : — *  I  killed  myself — I  killed  myself  to-day — Baker  Street — ^medium 
passed.'  Here  the  writing  became  unintelligible,  as  the  medium  g^w  more 
and  more  agitated,  until  at  length  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  state  of  trance, 
and  exclaimed  in  broken  sentences  :  *  Yes,  yes.  Killed  myself  to-day,  under 
a  steam-roller.  Yes,  yes.  Killed  myself — blood,  blood,  blood.*  The  control 
then  ceased,  but  the  medium  felt  the  same  unpleasant  influence  for  some 
hours  afterwards,  and  could  not  entirely  shake  it  off  for  some  days.  In 
reference  to  the  communication,  1  may  state  that,  although  the  medium  bad 
passed  through  Baker  Street  in  the  afternoon,  neither  he  nor  any  one  present 
was  aware  that  a  man  had  committed  suicide  there  in  the  morning  by  throiinng 
himself  under  a  steam-roller.  A  brief  notice  of  the  occurrence  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  evening,  but  none  of  the  party  had  seen  that  paper. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that  on  the  front  of  the  steam-roller  which  was  used 
in  Baker  Street  a  horse  is  represented  in  brass,  and  this,  perhaps,  may  sent 
to  account  for  its  appearance  in  the  medium's  drawing  where  we  should 
certainly  not  expect  to  find  it." 

[It  appears  that  the  deceased  was  a  cab-driver,  and  the  drawing  more 
probably  had  reference  to  this,  as  Mr.  Podmore  suggests  in  Studies  in 
Psychical  Research^  p.  131,  footnote.  See  also  the  reference  to  this  case  in 
the  entry  connected  with  Blanche  Abercromby,  section  949. — F.  W.  H.  M.] 

(8)  Out  of  a  profusion  of  cases  here  is  one  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  year 
1880,  one  Thursday  afternoon  (date  unknown),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  and  I  had 
dined  together,  and  the  party  included  a  lady  who  had  been  visiting  a  con- 
nection of  Dr.  Speer's  &mily  in  that  spring.  There  she  had  seen,  and  been 
much  attracted  to,  a  lovely  little  girl  about  seven  months  old.  The  child  used 
to  be  brought  in  after  dinner,  and  the  lady  in  question  grew  very  fond  of  her- 
Between  the  time  of  leaving  her  friends  and  coming  to  London  the  child 
passed  away.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  none  of  these  points  had  ever 
been  mentioned  to,  or  were  known  by,  myself  On  the  occasion  to  which  1 
refer,  this  lady  had  risen  from  her  seat  and  was  about  to  place  herself  in 
another  chair,  when  I  suddenly  called  out,  "  Don*t  sit  down  on  it,  don't  sit 
down  on  it.  Little  Baby  Timmins.''  None  of  us  knew  its  first  name,  and  they 
asked  me.  I  said  "  Marian  ;  the  grandmother  has  brought  it."  I  then  sud- 
denly came  out  of  the  trance  in  which  I  had  been,  and  in  my  own  natural 
voice — so  different  to  the  voice  in  which  I  had  been  speaking — said,  "Mrs 
Speer,  will  you  have  some  coffee  ? "  quite  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed.  We 
wrote,  and  then  found  out  a  fact  unknown  to  any  of  us, — ^that  the  chikfs 
name  was  Marian.  I  do  not  put  this  forth  as  a  complete  piece  of  evidence,  for 
the  lady  may  have  heard  and  forgotten  the  name. 

[Mrs.  Speer  has  described  to  me  this  incident,  which  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  obsen'ed  case  where  Mr.  Moses  had  a  sudden  access  of  unconsciousness 
during  ordinary  life,  although  he  himself  mentions  others. — F.  W.  H.  M.j 

As  evidence  from  another  point  of  view,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  had 
repeated  cases  of  signatures  which  are  veritable  fac-^imiles  of  those  used  by 
the  persons  in  life  ;  such,  for  example,  are  the  signatures  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
and  of  Swedenborg,  in  connection  with  Judge  Edmonds.  It  is  remarkable 
that  his  signature,  or  rather  initials,  in  my  book  are  those  which  he  used,  and 
that  Swedenborgfs  signature,  a  very  peculiar  one,  is  a  fac-simile  of  his  knotfii 
handwriting  ;  quite  unknown,  however,  to  me. 
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M8  B.  I  add  two  otliercases  not  included  i>j'  Mr.  Motes  in  his  paper 
on  "Th*  Identity  o(  Spirii."    (From  Pratttdings  S.P.Rt  toL  xi.  p.  loo.) 

(i)  fanny  it'tstofy. — This  case  was  dc^ribed  by  Mr.  Motes  lo 
Edmund  Gumey  and  myscir,  while  it  wss  still  fresh,  on  our  first  meeting 
with  him,  May  9th,  tS74. 

On  Ihc  evening  of  April  Slh,  1874,  while  HI  Dcdford  with  his  lather  and 
loothci,  Mr.  Moses,  who  had  been  receiving  meMBgef  about  anci«ni  religion* 

dnrioK  the  day,  iKgan  to  ask  a  question,  "  I  should  I ,"  when  a  meaningleM 

drawing  was  made  in  place  of  intended  words. 

Q.  What  is  all  that  ?    And  why  was  I  stopped  ? 

A.  "A  ^lirit  wishes  to  communicate,  and  we  are  commanded  to  permit  her. 
She  is  not  able  to  write  with  ease,  but  will  communicate  through  us.  Her  name 
IS  Fanny  Wesioby.     Da  you  know  the  name?" 

Q.  I  do  not  rrmembcr. 

,i.  "  Voui  mother  knows  her  well.  She  is  a  cousin  of  hers.  She  paased 
tma  your  eanh  May  15th  last. 

Q.  Was  she  marriod  ? 

W.  ■'  Yes,  her  maiden  name  was  Kirkhani." 

Q.  Fanny  Kirkham.     Ye«,  1  have  a  dim  remembrance.     She  used  to  live 
l«  Markby. 

W^  A.  "She  says  that  she  was  bom  in  Atfotd,  in  ibe  house  now  occupied  by 
P^kM  Stevenson.  She  ibcn  lived  at  Markby,  and,  having  married,  at  liclcbford 
'  She  passed  away  ai  HomcastJc,  «t  63  year*  of  «gc.  You  do  not  remember 
he*,  when,  in  the  year  184;.  you  weni  to  see  her  at  Markby.  Her  mother, 
Elinibcih  ICiikhiun,  was  ihen  just  released  from  a  lingering  illness,  atid  your 
BKither  had  gone  to  condole  wnh  her  cou&in.  You  were  taken  round  the  farm, 
aad  lode  on  a  Koai  (the  it  anxious  un  this  poini),  and  ihc  thrcM-  yuu  in  sport 
mio  a  heap  of  wheat  which  was  being  threshed  The  icnult  was  that  you 
were  severely  biilcn  tiy  ihe  harvest  bug.  She  is  very  annious  that  you  should 
recall  this  to  your  mother.'' 

il.  1  will.     Uui  IS  It  wise  f 

it.  ~  You  witl  not  be  able  10  iitduce  her  to  search  into  this  matter,  but  you 
may  satisfy  yourself  thai  what  is  said  is  true." 

Q.  Ha*  she  any  message  .> 

yf.  "She  say*,  '1  lust  much  o(  roy  opportunity  for  progress  through  the 
gnh6cuion  of  bodily  appeiiic,  which  cast  tne  back.  My  courx  of  progress  is 
yd  to  como.  1  And  my  present  life  nnt  very  differcni  frum  yours.  1  am  nearly 
ibe  same.     1  wuh  I  could  influence  Mary,  bul  1  can't  get  near  her.'" 

<J.  Can  she  assure  me  that  she  u  F.  W..^ 

j1.  "She  can  give  you  no  further  evidence.  Stay,  ask  your  father  about 
DDtmingicn  and  the  irap-door.' 

(2-  I  Have  not  iht  least  idra  what  she  ntMo*.  Ail  ibe  better.  1  will  ask. 
Any  more.'     Is  she  happy? 

M.  ".Sbr  it  u  happy  a*  may  be  in  ber  preaeni  state." 

(^  How  d>d  she  find  me  out? 

W.  "  Sbe  come  by  chance,  hovering  near  ber  biead  [it.  -Mrs.  .Moses^  a 
discovered  ibai  she  could  comrannicaie.    She  will  return  oow." 

U.  Can  I  help  her.' 
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A.  "  Yes,  pray.  She  and  all  of  us  are  helped  when  you  devote  your  taknts 
willingly  to  aid  us." 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  "In  advocating  and  advancing  our  mission  with  care  and  judgment 
Then  we  are  permeated  with  joy.     May  the  Supreme  bless  you."     [Book  VIII. 

pp.  78-83.] 

"  X  Rector. 

[I  have  inquired  of  my  mother  and  find  the  particulars  given  are  exactly 
true.  She  wonders  how  I  remember  things  that  occurred  when  I  was  only 
5  years  old  !  I  have  not  veYitured  to  say  how  I  got  the  infonnation,  believing 
that  it  would  be  unwise  and  useless.  My  father  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  aboat 
the  trap-door.     He  either  does  not  remember  or  will  not  say.] 

\April  9/>i,  1874.  My  father  has  remembered  this  incident.  A  trap-door 
led  on  to  the  roof  in  the  house  he  occupied  at  Donnington.  The  house  was 
double  roofed,  and  a  good  view  could  be  had  from  it.  F.  K.  on  a  visit  wanted 
to  go  there,  and  got  fixed  half-way  amid  great  laughter. 

/\ i\       Elevation  of  double  roof.] 

[We  have  verified  Mrs.  Westob/s  death  in  the  Register  of  Deaths.— 
F.  W.  H.  M.] 

(2)  President  Garfield, — This  is  a  communication  made,  not  by  tiie 

departed  spirit  itself,  but  by  friends. 

30  St.  Peter  s,  Bedfoid. 

September  20M,  1881,  10  A.M. — This  morning,  on  waking  at  5.54  A.S1L,  I 
was  aware  of  a  spirit  who  desired  to  communicate.     It  turned  out  to  be 
Mentor,  with  him  B.  Franklin,  [Epes]  Sargent  and  others.     They  told  roc 
in  eflfect "  The  President  is  gone.    We  were  with  him  to  the  last.     He  died 
J  suddenly,  and  all  our  efforts  to  keep  him  were  unavailing.     We  laboured  hard, 

lJtf»  •  for  his  life  was  of  incalculable  value  to  our  country.     He  would  have  done 

more  to  rescue  it  from  shame  than  any  one  now  left."  I  asked  why  it  had 
been  deemed  necessary  to  come  to  me  with  the  news.  It  was  replied  that  a 
period  of  great  activity  in  the  spirit  world  was  now  being  renewed,  and  that 
my  sympathies  with  him  and  with  his  work,  and  their  own  knowledge  of  roe, 
had  inclined  them  to  bring  the  news.  The  Dmly  News  contained  no  tidings, 
though  the  bulletins  were  bad.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  news  of  the 
previous  night  which  they  contained  was  a  little  more  fi&vourable.  I  walked 
down  to  the  station  feeling  convinced  that  the  news  would  come,  but  up  to 
11.30  A.M.  could  not  hear  of  it.  About  12.37  I  again  went  and  found  that  a 
rumour  had  reached  Bedford.  The  evening  papers — Globe  and  Echo — which 
1  purchased  at  4.30  p.m.  gave  me  the  first  mundane  information  of  the  event 
It  is  now  stated  that  he  died  at  laso  P.M.  on  the  19th  (yesterday).  That  in 
English  time  is  3.50  a.m.  of  this  day  (20th)  or  two  hours  before  I  woke  and  got 
the  message. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  death  was  sudden,  and  the  remarkable 
fluctuations  are  not  inconsistent  with  efforts  such  as  described. 

September  21st. — The  latest  reports  fix  10.35,  ^^^  10.50  P.M.  [or  3.35  A.M. 
English  time]  as  the  exact  time  of  death. 
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966  A.  Rtfpons  tnd  discussiont  on  the  cue  of  Mrs.  Piper  have 
be«n  piibliihed  in  ProfteJiHgs  S.RR,,  vol.  vi  pp.  436-659;  Tol.  viU, 
pp.  1-167;  vol.  xiii.  pp.  184-581 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  6-78:  vol.  rv.  pp.  16-51 ; 
vol,  «T  pp,  1-649. 

T'le  followin)!  passages  are  quoted  from  the  report  by  Professor 
^Villiam  James,  Prixudinst  &P.R.,  vol.  vi  pp.  651-59: — 

I  made  Mrs.  I'iper'i  aoiuaiaiance  in  th«  aaiumn  of  iSd;.  My  wife's 
mother,  Mrs.  Gibbcot,  had  been  told  of  ber  by  a  friend,  dunng  the  previous 
Ninuner.  and  never  having  icen  a  medium  befiite.  had  paid  bet  a  visit  mu  of 
ouMMity.  She  retumMl  wiih  the  statement  thai  Mrs.  I',  had  given  hei  a  Iddr 
■triof  (rf  names  of  tncmber^  of  the  family,  mostly  Christian  names,  tOKetbct 
with  facts  about  the  prr«>n&  mentioned  and  their  reialbns  to  carh  other,  the 
knnwtedce  of  wbirh  on  her  pan  wns  inrnmprcbenitbic  without  lupernonnal 
powcn.  My  sitier-in-law  went  ihe  next  day,  «nth  tliU  belter  results,  aa  tbe 
ralaicd  them.  Amonjfit  other  thintr^.  the  medium  had  accuniely  deKribcd 
tbe  orctimttanrrs  of  the  writer  of  a  Idler  which  she  held  against  ber  farahwid. 
after  Miss  G.  had  tfiven  It  to  her.  The  letter  was  in  Itaban,  and  its  wnier  wm 
known  to  but  two  persons  in  this  conntry. 

(I  may  add  that  on  a  laler  occasion  my  wife  and  I  took  aooiber  letter  from 
ibii  same  person  to  Mn.  P.,  who  went  on  to  ipeak  of  him  in  a  way  wbicb 
Meotified  him  unmistakably  aintin.  On  a  third  occaaion,  two  years  later,  my 
•itter-tn-taw  aiul  1  beinn  aitatn  with  Mr*.  1'.,  she  reverted  in  ber  inncc  to 
ibcae  lesien,  and  then  ifave  us  the  writer'*  name,  whieb  she  said  she  had  ito( 
beat  able  to  get  on  tbc  (brmet  octaaion.] 

Bui  to  reven  to  Uie  bcumninir.  1  remeinber  playing  the  tsfirii  /^t  on  that 
occaucw  before  my  feminine  lelaiives,  and  seekinK  to  explain  by  simple  coa- 
tMJerations  ihe  marvellous  darairier  of  the  faets  which  they  brought  hack. 
Tbis  did  not,  however,  prevent  me  frani  icainK  myself  a  few  days  later,  in 
CMtipeny  wnb  my  wile.  ti>  get  a  direct  personal  iinpietsion.  The  namea  of 
none  of  ea  up  to  this  ineeimg  had  been  announced  to  Mrs.  P.,  and  Mrv  J.  and 
I  wete.  of  CMirae,  careful  ta  make  an  reference  to  our  relative*  who  bad 
preceded.  The  medium,  however,  when  enttaaced,  repeated  most  of  the  names 
erf  **  apirits ''  whom  she  had  announced  on  ibe  two  former  occasion*  and  added 
oUiera  Tbe  names  came  with  diAcnliy.andweN  only  gradually  made  perfect. 
My  wife's  father's  name  of  Gibbens  was  announced  lint  as  Niblm,  then  as 
ClbUn-  A  cfaUd  Herman  (whon  we  bed  lost  the  ptevious  year)  had  hi*  name 
ipth  om  as  Hertia.  I  think  that  in  no  case  weic  boih  Chnsiuui  and  surnames 
Kiw  oa  ibis  visiL  But  the  /aitt  pndiiattd  of  the  person*  named  nude  it  in 
■lanjr  iMtances  ifiq>os«ible  not  to  recoipsise  the  particular  individual*  wbo  wen 
talked  about.  VVc  took  p«riic«Ur  pains  on  this  occasion  to  give  the  Phinuii 
eanirol  no  help  over  his  diflkulties  and  to  ask  ao  leading  questiona.  In  the 
iiRbi  of  suhaequeni  expenencc  I  believe  this  not  to  be  tbe  beat  policy.  Kor  it 
'•Am  happens,  if  you  Kirc  thts  tranec<petso(M)|e  a  IMOM  01  ■oma  stnall  fact  for 
-^ir  lack  of  wh>ch  he  is  brouxbt  to  a  standstill,  ibai  he  will  ibeo  start  off  with 

upsous  Sow  of  additional  ulk,  coMaiiuni  in  itsetf  an  abaadance  of  "  testa." 

My  taipiession  afiei  this  first  viatt  was.  that  Mrs.  P.  was  cither  possessed  of 
supemonnal  powers,  or  knew  tbe  ntemben  of  nsy  wife's  family  by  ti|[ht  and  had 
by  eoose  locky  coinodeace  bacoma  aci|uaitned  wtib  Kich  a  midiiiude  of  tbeit 
diimesiic  circumstances  as  to  prodtsce  the  stanlinic  impmsion  which  she  did. 
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My  later  knowledge  of  her  sittings  and  personal  acquaintance  with  her  has  led 
me  absolutely  to  reject  the  latter  explanation,  and  to  believe  that  she  has 
supernormal  powers. 

I  visited  her  a  dozen  times  that  winter,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
my  wife,  once  in  company  with  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.  I  sent  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  to  her,  wishing  to  get  the  results  of  as  many  first  sittings  as 
possible.  I  made  appointments  myself  for  most  of  these  people,  whose  names 
were  in  no  instance  announced  to  the  medium.  In  the  spring  of  i8S6  I 
published  a  brief  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mediumistic  Phenomena" in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"  I  have  myself  witnessed  a  dozen  of  her  trances,  and  have  testimony  at  fixst 
hand  from  twenty-five  sitters,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  virtually  introduced  to 
Mrs.  P.  by  myself.  Of  five  of  the  sittings  we  have  verbeititn  stenographic 
reports.  Twelve  of  the  sitters,  who  in  most  cases  sat  singly,  got  nothing  from 
the  medium  but  unknown  names  or  trivial  talk.  Four  of  these  were  monben 
of  the  Society,  and  of  their  sittings  verbatim  reports  were  taken.  Fifteen  of 
the  sitters  were  surprised  at  the  conmiunications  they  received,  names  and  &cts 
being  mentioned  at  the  first  interview  which  it  seemed  improbable  should  have 
been  known  to  the  medium  in  a  normal  way.  The  probability  that  she  pos- 
sessed no  clue  to  the  sitter's  identity  was,  I  believe,  in  each  and  all  of  these 
fifteen  cases,  sufficient.  But  of  only  one  of  them  is  there  a  stenographic 
report ;  so  that,  unfortunately  for  the  medium,  the  evidence  in  her  favour  is, 
although  more  abundant,  less  exact  in  quality  than  some  of  that  which  will  be 
counted  against  her.  Of  these  fifteen  sitters,  five,  all  ladies,  were  blood  relatives, 
and  two  (1  myself  being  one)  were  men  connected  by  marriage  with  the  fiunily 
to  which  they  belonged.  Two  other  connections  of  this  family  are  included  in 
the  twelve  who  got  nothing.  The  medium  showed  a  most  startling  intimacy 
with  this  family's  affairs,  talking  of  many  matters  known  to  no  one  outside,  and 
which  gossip  could  not  possibly  have  conveyed  to  her  ears.  The  details  would 
prove  nothing  to  the  reader,  unless  printed  in  extenso^  with  full  notes  by  the 
sitters.  It  reverts,  after  all,  to  personal  conviction.  My  own  conviction  is  not 
evidence,  but  it  seems  fitting  to  record  it.  1  am  persuaded  of  the  mediom's 
honesty,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  her  trance  ;  and  although  at  first  disposed 
to  think  that  the  '  hits '  she  made  were  either  lucky  coincidences,  or  the  result 
of  knowledge  on  her  part  of  who  the  sitter  was  and  of  his  or  her  family  affairs, 
I  now  believe  her  to  be  in  possession  of  a  power  as  yet  unexplained." 

...  As  for  the  explanation  of  her  trance-phenomena,  I  have  none  to 
offer.  The  primA  facie  theory,  which  is  that  of  spirit-control,  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  extreme  triviality  of  most  of  the  communications.  What 
real  spirit,  at  last  able  to  revisit  his  wife  on  this  earth,  but  would  find  some- 
thing better  to  say  than  that  she  had  changed  the  place  of  his  photogiai^  ? 
And  yet  that  is  the  sort  of  remark  to  which  the  spirits  introduced  by  the 
mysterious  Phinuit  are  apt  to  confine  themselves.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  Phinuit  has  other  moods.  He  has  several  times,  when  my  wife  and  myselif 
were  sitting  together  with  him,  suddenly  started  off  on  long  lectures  to  as 
about  our  inward  defects  and  outward  shortcomings,  which  were  very  earnest, 
as  well  as  subtile  morally  and  psychologically,  and  impressive  in  a  high 
degree.  These  discourses,  though  given  in  Phinuit*s  own  person,  were  very 
different  in  style  from  his  more  usual  talk,  and  probably  superior  to  anything 
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Uui  the  medium  could  produce  m  the  stune  hue  in  bei  natural  itate. 
I'hinulc  himtelf,  however,  beaii  every  appeanuice  of  bcin(;  .t  ticlilioui  being- 
Hi*  French,  m>  far  at  he  has  been  able  to  display  ii  to  me,  hai  been  limited 
to  a  few  phiaie*  of  ulutation,  which  may  caiily  hare  h.td  their  rite  in  the 
medium's  **  unconscious "  memory ;  he  has  nerer  been  aMe  lo  undcncand 
a>^  French  ;  and  the  crumbs  of  information  which  he  gives  ahoui  hi*  earthly 
emer  are,  a*  you  know,  so  few,  vague,  and  unlikely  KiundinK.  's  lo  suggeet 
dte  rotnancin);  of  one  whoic  slock  of  materials  for  invention  is  excessively 
reduced.  He  is,  however,  u  tic  actually  jhuws  himself,  a  dcBnite  human 
■mlividual,  with  immense  tact  and  patience,  wnd  K^e*'  desire  tu  please  and 
be  retarded  as  infatlible.  With  lespeci  to  the  ruu(;)>  und  ilnngy  style  which 
he  to  often  affects,  it  should  be  laid  (hat  the  Sptniualisiic  tradition  here  in 
AtncncB  ii  alt  in  fa^'Dur  of  the  "  spirit-control "  being  a  tin>lc»que  and  some- 
what sincy  personage.  The  Ztilgtitt  has  always  much  lo  do  with  shaping 
iraiKC-i^momena,  so  that  a  "control"  of  thai  temperament  is  what  one 
would  nniuraliy  cipccl.  Mr.  Hodgson  wtll  already  have  informed  you  of 
■be  simil.iniy  between  Fhinuit's  name  and  Ihat  of  the  "contnil''  of  the 
medium  at  whose  houtc  Mrs,  Piper  »-4s  firsi  entranced.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  alMut  the  Phinuit  personality  seems  lo  me  ihe  extntordinary 
leiuciiy  and  minuteness  of  his  memory.  The  medium  lias  been  visited 
by  many  hundreds  of  liiiers,  half  of  ihem,  perhaps,  being  ttrant[ers  who 
lut*e  come  but  once.  To  each  Phinuii  |{ive*  an  hnurful  of  disconnected 
I  ftsfmeets  nf  talk  about  persons  living,  dead,  or  im.i^-inary,  nnd  evcols  past, 
'  inrcsl.     What  norntal  wjkin>;  memory  could  keep  this  chaotic  dmu 

if  ilalf  tOKcthcr  ?  Yei  Phinuit  docs  so  :  for  the  chances  seem  iobe,ihstifa 
liter  sbould  t;o  back  after  ye;)rf  of  interval,  the  medium,  when  onco  entnuced, 
woold  retail  the  mmutcst  incidents  of  the  earlier  inten-iew,  and  begin  by 
recapitulating  much  of  what  had  then  been  said.  So  far  as  1  can  discover, 
.Mrs.  Piper's  waking  memory  is  no!  remark.ible,  and  the  whole  cunslitulion  of 
ber  trance-memory  is  someihint;  which  1  am  ai  a  loss  to  understand.  But  I 
will  say  nothing  more  of  Phinuit,  because,  aided  by  our  6iends  in  Fnuice,  yon 
■R  already  systematically  seeking  to  establish  or  disprove  him  at  a  former 
native  of  ihit  world. 

Phinuit  is  generally  the  medium  of  communication  between  other  spmU 
and  the  sitter,  tlut  iwo  other  tai-ditanl  spirits  have,  in  my  presence,  auumed 
direct  "eonlml"  of  Mr».  Piper.  One  purported  to  be  the  late  Mr.  F..  The 
[liber  was  an  aunt  of  mine  who  died  last  year  in  New  York.  1  have  already 
■-nt  yoo  the  only  account  I  can  give  of  my  earliest  cxpenrnces  with  ibe 
i:.  contn)!.''  The  first  message*  came  through  Phinuit,  about  a  year  aKO, 
'irn,  after  two  years  of  non-intercourM  with  Mrs.  Piper,  she  lundied  one  day 
.it  out  IxHtse  and  gave  my  wife  and  myself  a  silling  afterwards.  It  was  bad 
ettough  1  arv)  I  confess  that  the  human  being  in  me  was  so  much  stronget 
than  the  man  of  science  that  1  was  too  disgiuin]  with  Phinuit's  tiresome 
twaddle  e»en  lo  note  it  dowtL  When  later  the  phenomenon  developed  into 
pretended  direct  speech  fmm  E.  Iitmself  I  regretted  this,  for  a  rompleie  reronl 
1  nuld  have  been  uKful.  I  can  now  inctrly  say  that  neither  then,  no*  at  any 
iher  tiBM,  was  tbeie  to  my  mind  the  slighteM  inner  vemimilittide  in  the  per- 
-  ■nation.  Bui  the  failure  to  produce  a  more  plauuWe  E.  speaks  directly  in 
ut  nut  of  the  non- participation  o/  the  tnetCum'*  t»m*fi«ti  tnind  in  the  peribnn- 
r.,;e.    She  wwld  so  eatiJy  han  coacbed  beneWto  be  mote  t««tiie.  .  .  . 
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The  aunt  who  purported  to  "take  control"  directly  was  a  much  better 
personation,  having  a  good  deal  of  the  cheery  strenuousness  of  speech  of  the 
original.  She  spoke,  by  the  way,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  condition  of  health 
of  two  members  of  the  ^unily  in  New  York,  of  which  we  knew  nothing  at  the 
time,  and  which  was  afterwards  corroborated  by  letter.  We  have  repeatedly 
heard  from  Mrs.  Piper  in  trance  things  of  which  we  were  not  at  the  moment 
aware.  If  the  supernormal  element  in  the  phenomenon  be  thought-transfer 
ence  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  sitter's  conscious  thought.  It  is  rather  the 
reservoir  of  his  potential  knowledge  which  is  tapped  ;  and  not  always  thatj  but 
the  knowledge  of  some  distant  living  person,  as  in  the  incident  last  quoted. 
It  has  sometimes  even  seemed  to  me  that  too  much  intentness  on  the  sittei's 
part  to  have  Phinuit  say  a  certain  thing  acts  as  a  hindrance.  .  .  . 

956  B.  The  next  passage  I  quote  from  the  Introduction  by  myself— 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  436-442, — ^to  the  records  of  sittings  given 
by  Mrs.  Piper  in  England,  1889-^0 : — 

Mrs.  Piper's  case  has  been  more  or  less  continuously  observed  by  Professor 
James  and  others  almost  from  the  date  of  the  first  sudden  inception  of  the 
trance,  some  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
acquaintances  of  his  own  to  Mrs.  Piper,  without  giving  their  names  ;  and  many 
of  these  have  heard  from  the  trance-utterance  facts  about  their  dead  relations, 
&c.,  which  they  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Piper  could  not  have  known.  Mr.  Hodgson 
also  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piper  watched  or  "  shadowed"  by  private  detecti^-es for 
some  weeks,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  Mr.  Piper  (who  is  employed 
in  a  large  store  in  Boston,  U.S.A.)  went  about  inquiring  into  the  af&irs  of 
possible  "sitters,"  or  whether  Mrs.  Piper  received  letters  from  friends  or 
agents  conveying  information.  This  inquiry  was  pushed  pretty  closely,  bat 
absolutely  nothing  was  discovered  which  could  throw  suspicion  on  Mrs.  Piper, 
— who  is  now  aware  of  the  procedure,  but  has  the  good  sense  to  recognise 
the  legitimacy — I  may  say  the  scientific  necessity — of  this  kind  of  probation. 

It  was  thus  shown  that  Mrs.  Piper  made  no  discoverable  attempt  to  acquire 
knowledge  even  about  persons  whose  coming  she  had  reason  to  expect  StiH 
less  could  she  have  been  aware  of  the  private  concerns  of  persons  brought 
anonymously  to  her  house  at  Mr.  Hodgson's  choice.  And  a  yet  further  obstacle 
to  such  clandestine  knowledge  was  introduced  by  her  removal  to  England— at 
our  request — in  November  1889.  Professor  Lodge  met  her  on  the  Liverpool 
landing-stage,  November  19th,  and  conducted  her  to  a  hotel,  where  I  joined 
her  on  November  20th,  and  escorted  her  and  her  children  to  Cambridge.  She 
stayed  first  in  my  house  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  she  brought  with  her  a  vtrj 
slender  knowledge  of  English  affairs  or  English  people.  The  servant  who 
attended  on  her  and  on  her  two  young  children  was  chosen  by  myself,  and  was 
a  young  woman  from  a  country  village  whom  I  had  full  reason  to  believe  to  be 
both  trustworthy  and  also  quite  ignorant  of  my  own  or  my  friends'  afi&irs. 
For  the  most  part  I  had  myself  not  determined  upon  the  persons  wfaom  I 
would  invite  to  sit  with  her.  I  chose  these  sitters  in  great  measure  by  chance: 
several  of  them  were  not  resident  in  Cambridge ;  and  (except  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  anonymity  would  have  been  hard  to  preserve)  I  brought  them 
to  her  under  false  names, — sometimes  introducing  them  only  when  the  trance 
had  already  begun. 

In  one  sitting,  for  instance,  which  will  be  cited  below,  I  learnt  by  accident 
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that  a  certtin  ludjr,  here  styled  Mn.  A.,  was  in  CnmbridKc ;— a  privaic  lady,  not 
a  memhcr  of  the  Soclery  for  Psychical  Keiearch,  who  had  never  before  viiired 
my  houw,  and  whnte  name  had  certainly  never  been  mentioned  before  Mrs. 
Piper.  1  introduced  this  lady  a&  Mrs.  Smith  ;— and  I  think  that  when  the 
reader  is  estimating  the  correct  facts  which  wen:  told  10  her,  he  may  at  any' 
rate  JiimiM  from  his  mind  the  notion  that  Mrv  Piper  had  been  able  either  to 
diviiM  that  these  facts  would  be  wanted, —or  to  i^et  at  them  even  if  she  had 
known  that  bcr  Mcce«s  depended  on  their  production  on  lliat  day. 

Mr«.  Piper  while  in  England  was  twice  in  Cambridjce,  twite  in  London,  and 
twice  in  Urtrpool.  at  date*  arranged  by  our^Ives  ;  her  stlleis  (almusl  alwayi 
introduced  under  false  names)  belonged  lo  several  quite  differeni  social  grougu, 
and  were  ftetjuenily  unacquainted  wiili  each  other.  Her  cnrrespondencc  was 
atldtCMed  to  my  care,  and  1  believe  thai  almost  ev-ery  letter  which  she  received 
sliown  to  one  or  other  of  ua.  When  in  London  she  stayed  in  lodi;iiit!s 
w«  selected  ;  when  at  Liverpool,  in  Professor  Lodge's  house  ;  and  when 
Cambridge,  in  ProfcMor  Sidgwick's  or  my  own.    No  one  of  her  hosts,  or  of 

hosts'  wines,  delected  any  suspicious  act  or  word. 

We  look  grcoi  pains  to  avoid  giving  information  in  talk  ;  and  a  more  com- 
plete security  is  lo  be  found  in  the  (act  that  wo  were  ourselves  ignorant  of  many 
of  the  bclsK'^fi>=>s  to  our  friends' rclaiions,  &c.  In  the  caseof  Mrs.  VenatI, 
(at  iDstancc  [cited  in  tlio  fCtport,  p.  584],  no  one  in  Carabridge  except  Mrs. 
V'emXI  herself  could  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  information  iciven  ;  and 
some  of  the  laci*  given  (ai  tvill  be  teen)  Mrs.  Verrall  herself  did  not  know. 
A*  regards  my  own  aflairs,  I  have  not  lhou|{ht  it  worth  while  to  cite  in  fxieiua 
tdch  statements  as  mi^hi  possibly  have  been  got  up  beforehand ;  since  .Mrs. 
Piper  of  cuuiic  knew  that  1  should  be  one  of  her  fritters,  buch  bcti  as  that 
I  once  had  an  aunt,  "Cordelia  Marshall,  more  lommonly  called  Corric," 
might  have  been  Icami,— ihnugh  1  do  not  think  that  ihey  were  leamt,— from 
pnntcd  or  other  sources.  Bin  I  do  duI  think  thai  any  larger  proportion  of 
such  acrcsiilili;  (aiis  was  jiivcn  to  me  than  to  an  average  sitter,  pteviomly 
unknown  ;  nor  were  there  any  of  ihoM  tubtlei  points  which  could  so  easily 
have  been  made  by  dint  of  scrutiny  of  my  btuks  nr  paper*.  Qn  the  other 
haisd,  in  my  case,  ai  in  the  case  of  several  other  liiiera.  there  were  mritafftn 
purponinf  tn  come  from  a  friend  who  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  ni«ll- 
timing  circumiianccs  which  1  believe  that  it  would  have  been  quite  impoMlUc 
for  Mrv  Piper  to  hax'e  discovsrcd. 

I  am  also  acquainted  with  some  of  the  facu  given  lo  other  sitter*,  aod 
suppmsed  as  too  intimate,  or  as  involving  secrets  not  the  property  of  ihe  sitter 
alosa.  I  may  aay  that,  so  (ar  as  my  own  personal  conviction  goes,  the  utteiaocc 
of  OM  oi  twuuf  these  lacts  is  even  more  conclusive  of  lupcmormal  knowledge 
than  the  correct  statement  of  dozen*  of  name*  of  relatiiint,  &c.,  which  the  sitter 
h«d  no  personal  molivr  for  concealing. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  all  obtervers,  both  in  Amenca  and  in  England, 
who  hare  seen  enough  of  Mrs.  Piper  in  both  states  to  be  able  to  form  a  judg- 
racnt,  will  agree  in  aRinntng  (i)  thai  many  of  the  facts  given  could  not  have 
been  Itarni  even  by  a  skilled  detective  ;  (jj  that  to  Icam  others  of  ihem. 
atllMugh  possible,  would  have  needed  an  expenditure  of  mooey  as  well  as  of 
tisic  which  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Piper  could  have  met : 
and  (3)  that  her  conduct  has  never  given  any  ground  whatever  for  Mpposing 
ha  capable  of  ftaud  or  tnckcry.     Few  persons  have  been  so  long  and  so 
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carefully  observed  ;    and  she  has  left  on  all  observers   the  impression  of 
thorough  uprightness,  candour,  and  honesty. 

On  the  question  of  fraud,  see  also  the  statenaents  of  Professor  Lodge, 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  443-7 ;  of  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  pp.  55S-9  ^ 
the  same  Proceedings ;  pp.  1-9  of  the  report  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  Pro- 
ceedings S.P.R.,  vol.  viii. ;  pp.  6-1 1  of  the  report  by  Professor  Newbold 
in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiv. ;  and  pp.  5-9  of  the  report  by  Professor 
Hyslop  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xvi. 

967  A.  From  the  report  by  Professor  Lodge,  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  vi.  pp.  448-53- 

The  personality  active  and  speaking  in  the  trance  is  apparently  so  distinct 
from  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Piper  that  it  is  permissible  and  convenient  to  call 
it  by  another  name.  It  does  not  differ  from  her  as  Hyde  did  from  Jekyll,  by 
being  a  personification  of  the  vicious  portion  of  the  same  individual.  There  is 
no  special  contrast,  any  more  than  there  is  any  special  similarity.  It  strikes 
one  as  a  different  personality  altogether,  and  the  name  by  which  it  introduces 
itself  when  asked,  viz.,  **  Dr.  Phinuit,"  is  as  convenient  as  any  other,  and  can  be 
used  wholly  irrespective  of  hypothesis. 

I  would  not  in  using  this  name  be  understood  as  thereby  committing  myself 
to  any  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature  of  this  apparently  distinct  and  individual 
mind.  At  the  same  time  the  name  is  useful  as  expressing  compactly  what  is 
naturally  prominent  to  the  feeling  of  any  sitter,  that  he  is  not  talking  to  Mrs. 
Piper  at  all.  The  manner^  mode  of  thought,  tone,  trains  of  idea,  are  all 
different  You  are  speaking  no  longer  to  a  lady,  but  to  a  man,  an  old  man,  a 
medical  man.  All  this  cannot  but  be  vividly  felt  even  by  one  who  considered 
the  impersonation  a  consummate  piece  of  acting. 

Whether  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Phinuit  ever  existed  I  do  not  know,  nor  from 
the  evidential  point  of  view  do  I  greatly  care.  It  will  be  interesting  to  have 
the  fact  ascertained  if  possible ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  much  affect  the 
question  of  genuineness.  For  that  he  did  not  ever  exist  is  a  thing  practically 
impossible  to  prove.  While,  if  he  did  exist,  it  can  be  easily  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Piper  took  care  enough  that  her  impersonation  should  have  so  much  rational 
basis. 

It  can  be  objected,  why,  if  he  was  a  French  doctor,  has  he  so  entirely  for- 
gotten his  French  ?  For  though  he  s{>eaks  in  a  Frenchified  manner,  I  am  told 
that  he  cannot  sustain  a  conversation  in  that  language.  I  am  unable  to  meet 
this  objection  by  anything  beyond  the  obvious  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Piper's 
brain  is  the  medium  utilised,  and  that  she  is  likewise  ignorant  But  one  would 
think  that  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  patent  objection  to  deter  an  impersonator 
from  assuming  a  rdle  of  purely  unnecessary  difficulty,  and  one  which  it  was 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  maintain. 

Admitting,  however,  that  "  Dr.  Phinuit "  is  probably  a  mere  name  for  Mrs. 
Piper's  secondary  consciousness,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  singular 
correctness  of  his  medical  diagnoses.  In  &ct,  the  medical  statements,  coincid- 
ing as  they  do  with  truth  just  as  well  as  those  of  a  regular  physician,  but  given 
without  any  ordinary  examination  and  sometimes  without  even  seeing  the 
patient,  must  be  held  as  part  of  the  evidence  establishing  a  strong  primd  fadt 
case  for  the  existence  of  some  abnormal  means  of  acquiring  information.    Not 
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that  it  is  to  be  »appo>ed  that  he  is  more  infoilible  than  another.  [  have  one 
definite  case  of  dislintt  error  in  a  diagnosis  (A'f/*<"7,  p,  547), 

Proceeding  now  an  the  assumption  that  1  may  speak  hencetbrth  of  Or. 
Fhinuil  as  of  a  genuine  individunl  in(dlif;cnce.  whether  it  be  a  usually  laleni 
potlion  of  Mrs.  Piper't  inteI1igen<«,  or  whether  it  be  somelhing  distinct  frani 
brr  mind  and  the  education  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  1  go  on  to  consider 
ihr  bypothrfc)  wtiich  siill  remain  unexamined. 

And  first  we  have  the  hypothesis  of  fishery  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Phinuit,  as 
dislittguiihed  from  Iriclcery  on  the  part  of  Mn.  Piper.  I  mean  a  system  of 
injtenious  fishinf;  :  the  utilisation  of  trivial  indications,  of  every  intimation, 
atMlible.  tactile,  muscular,  and  of  little  shades  of  manner  too  indefinable  to 
iwniie  I  all  these  excited  in  the  sitter  by  skiifui  guesses  and  well-directed  shots, 
■nd  their  nutriment  extracted  with  superhuman  cunning. 

Now  this  hypothesis  is  not  one  to  be  hghtly  regarded,  or  ever  wholly  cat 
«»ide.  I  regard  it  ai,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  vtrm  tauia.  At  times  Dr.  Phintut 
dock  <uh-  Occasionally  he  guesses  ;  and  tomeiimes  he  ekes  out  the  scantineM 
of  hit  information  frnm  the  resources  of  a  lively  imagination. 

Whenever  his  supply  of  intbrmation  is  abundant  there  is  no  sign  of  the  tith- 
ing process. 

At  o4her  times  it  is  as  if  he  were  in  a  difficult  position  —only  able  to  gain 
mf'VTitatian  frim)  very  indistinct  or  inaudible  sources,  and  yei  withjul  to  convey 
■<  much  information  as  possible.  The  attitude  is  then  »*  of  one  straining  after 
ctery  due,  and  making  use  of  the  slightest  indication,  whether  received  in 
norrrtal  or  abnormal  Bays  :  not  indeed  obviously  distinguishing  between  in- 
fomiation    received    from    the    sitter    and    information   received  from  other 

The  fishing  process  is  most  marked  when  Mri.  Piper  herself  either  it  noI 
fevling  well  or  is  tired.  Dr.  Phmuit  seems  to  experience  more  difficulty  then 
in  obtaining  information  ;  and  when  he  does  not  fish  he  simply  drawl  upon  hit 
memory  and  retail*  old  facts  which  he  has  told  before,  occasiotially  with  add>- 
iK'ns  of  his  ou-n  which  do  not  improve  them.  His  memory  seems  to  be  one  of 
'  'Traordinary  tenacity  and  cxacincH,  but  not  of  infiillibiliiy  ;  and  iit  lapses  do 
-itoduce  ctror,  both  of  defect  and  exccm. 

He  seems  10  be  imder  some  compulsion  noi  to  be  silent.  Poanbly  the 
trance  would  cease  if  he  did  not  exert  himself.  At  any  rate  he  chatters  on, 
and  one  has  to  discount  a  good  deal  of  conrenation  which  is  obviously,  and 
sometime*  confessedly,  introduced  as  a  stop-gap. 

He  i*  rather  proud  of  his  skill,  and  doe*  ncK  like  to  be  told  he  is  wrong  ; 
but  when  be  wBnei  confidential  he  admits  that  be  is  nut  in£)llible:  "htdoes 
the  best  he  con,"  he  fay*,  but  tometin»es  "  everything  seems  iark  to  him,"  and 
tbm  be  flounders  and  grapes,  and  make*  mistakes. 

It  B  not  la  be  toppoted  that  ihii  floundering  i*  alw«yi  movi  cnnspicwxw  in 
frTwsnKC  oi'a  ttraniter.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  in  guod  form  he  will  rvttic  oK 
a  ftranger'*  coeneciioos  pretty  glibly,  being  indeed  wimeiimet  oppmsed  with 
the  ntth  and  volume  of  the  infonnaiioa  available  ;  while,  if  he  ts  in  bad  irim, 
In  will  fith  and  r«uil  stale  tiewe  (especially  the  btier)  to  quite  an  old  hatid, 
aad  aat  wlw  doe*  not  acniple  to  accuae  him  of  his  deltnquenctee  when  tb«y 


any- 


Tbi*  bllibiliiy  is  onfottunate,  but  I  don't  know  thai  we  shonld 
thing  atoo  ]  anyhow  it  ia  mm  a  quettiaa  of  what  w«  expect,  Iwt  o(  wtaii  wd 
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If  it  were  a  question  of  what  I  for  one  had  expected^  the  statement  of  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  writing. 

Personally  I  feel  sure  that  Phinuit  can  hardly  help  this  fishing  process  at 
times.  He  does  the  best  he  can,  but  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if;  when 
he  realises  that  conditions  are  unfavourable,  he  would  say  so  and  hold  bis 
peace.  1  have  tried  to  impress  this  upon  him,  with  the  effect  that  he  is  soiik- 
tunes  confidential,  and  says  that  he  is  having  a  bad  time  ;  but  after  all  he 
probably  knows  his  own  business  best,  because  it  has  several  times  happened 
that  after  half-an-hour  of  more*  or  less  worthless  padding,  a  few  minutes  of 
valuable  lucidity  have  been  attained. 

I  have  laid  much  stress  upon  this  fishery  hypothesis  because  it  is  a  £iict  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  because  it  is  occasionally  an  unfortunately  con- 
spicuous fact,  and  because  of  its  deterrent  effect  on  a  novice  to  whom  that 
aspect  is  first  exposed. 

But  in  thus  laying  stress  I  feel  that  I  am  producing  an  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading impression  of  proportion.  I  have  spoken  of  a  few  minutes'  lucidity  to 
an  intolerable  deal  of  padding  as  an  occasional  experience,  but  in  the  majority 
of  the  sittings  held  in  my  presence  the  converse  proportion  better  represents 
the  facts. 

I  am  ^miliar  with  muscle-reading  and  other  simulated  "  thought-trans- 
ference ''  methods,  and  prefer  to  avoid  contact  whenever  it  is  possible  to  get 
rid  of  it  without  too  much  fuss.  Although  Mrs.  Piper  always  held  somebody's 
hand  while  preparing  to  go  into  the  trance,  she  did  not  always  continue  to  hold 
it  when  speaking  as  Phinuit.  She  did  usually  hold  the  hand  of  the  person  she 
was  speaking  to,  but  was  often  satisfied  for  a  time  with  some  other  perMxi's, 
sometimes  talking  right  across  a  room  to  and  about  a  stranger,  but  preferring 
them  to  come  near.  On  several  occasions  she  let  go  of  everybody,  for  half- 
hours  together,  especially  when  fluent  and  kept  well  supplied  with  "  relics." 

I  have  now  to  assert  with  entire  confidence  that,  pressing  the  ingenious- 
guessing  and  unconscious-indication  hypothesis  to  its  utmost  limit,  it  can  only 
be  held  to  account  for  a  very  few  of  Dr.  Phinuifs  statements. 

It  cannot  in  all  cases  be  held  to  account  for  medical  diagnoses,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  regular  practitioner. 

It  cannot  account  for  minute  and  full  details  of  names,  circumstances,  and 
events,  given  to  a  cautious  and  almost  silent  sitter,  sometimes  without  contact 
And,  to  take  the  strongest  case  at  once,  it  cannot  account  for  the  narration  of 
facts  outside  the  conscious  knowledge  of  the  sitter  or  of  any  person  present 

Rejecting  the  fishery  hypothesis,  then,  as  insufficient  to  account  for  many 
of  the  facts,  we  are  driven  to  the  only  remaining  known  cause  in  order  to 
account  for  them  : — viz.,  thought-transference,  or  the  action  of  mind  on  mind 
independently  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication.  Whether  *'  thought- 
transference  "  be  a  correct  term  to  apply  to  the  process  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide.    That  is  a  question  for  psychologists. 

It  may  be  within  the  reader's  knowledge  that  I  regard  the  faxx  of  genuine 
"thought-transference"  between  persons  in  inmiediate  proximity  (not  neces- 
sarily in  contact)  as  having  been  established  by  direct  and  simple  experiment ; 
and,  except  by  reason  of  paucity  of  instance,  I  consider  it  *as  firmly  grounded 
as  any  of  the  less  familiar  facts  of  nature  such  as  one  deals  with  in  a  laboratory. 
(^Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.) 

I  speak  of  it  therefore  as  a  known  cause,  f>.,  one  to  which  there  need  be 
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appealing  m  order  to  explain  facts  which  wilhout  it  wouJd  be 


no  bniialion  1 
innplicablc- 

Tbc  Phinuii  &cti  are  mast  of  ihem  of  (hi»  nature,  and  1  do  not  hcsit;ite  to 
Atim  coniidently  that  thought- tritiuftrtnce  h  the  most  ccmmot^laet  explaita- 
/MHt  /•*  v/citA  it  is  fosnbU  lo  itfififit/. 

I  rc|:»rd  ii  .13  having  been  H|;urousty  proved  before,  and  «a  therefore  re- 
qutring  no  fresh  bolsterinf;  up  ;  but  to  the  ittany  who  have  not  made  expcri- 
nrnts  on  the  tubject,  and  are  therefore  naturally  iceplical  eonceming  even 
thooKht-iraniference.  ibe  recurd  of  the  Phinuit  sittings  will  ofibrd,  I  think,  a 
•ecurt:  tnui$  for  faith  in  this  immatcnol  mode  of  com mu nicotian, — this  appa- 
rently diirci  a':tion  of  mind  on  mind. 

lloi,  nhercBS  the  kind  of  thotjght-transfercncc  which  had  been  to  my  own 
knowicd)(e  eipcnmcnlally  proved  was  a  huy  and  difficult  reco);nitiun  by  one  p 
penon  of  ob;rcts  icepi  ai  vividly  as  possible  in  the  consciousneis  of  another 
person,  the  kind  of  though t-innsferencc  necessary  to  explain  these  sittinfrs 
la  of  an  altogether  fiver  and  higher  order, — «  kind  which  has  not  yet  been 
ezpenmenially  proved  at  all.  Fatts  are  related  which  are  not  in  the  least 
prvaeni  to  the  conscioutncu  of  the  sitter,  and  they  arc  often  detailed  glibly 
and  vividly  without  delay  ;  in  very  diffcieni  style  from  the  tedious  and 
hesitating  dimness  of  the  percipients  in  the  old  i hough !■  transference  ex- 
periment i. 

But  that  m  naiural  enough,  when  we  consider  that  the  percipient  in  ihnse 
cxpeiiinctitt  had  lo  prcicrve  a  mind  as  vacnnt  as  possible.  For  no  process  of 
inducing  menial  vacancy  can  be  so  perfect  as  thai  of  going  inio  a  trance, 
whether  hypnotic  or  other. 

Moreover,  although  it  was  considered  desirable  lo  maintain  ibc  objoct 
contonplated  in  the  consciousness  ot  the  agent,  a  shrewd  suspidon  was  even 
then  entertained  that  the  unconsckms  part  of  the  agent's  brain  might  bt 
perhaps  equally  effective. 

Hence  nne  is  at  liberty  to  apply  to  these  I'hinuil  records  the  hypoiheais  of 
tfaouiibl-tmnsference  in  its  most  developed  slate  :  absolute  vacuity  on  the  part 
of  the  percipient,  acted  on  by  on  entirely  sub-conscions  or  nncunscious  portion 
of  the  sitter'*  brain. 

tn  Uti*  form  nne  feels  Ihat  much  can  be  explained.  If  Dr.  Phinuit  tells 
on*  bow  many  rhildtm,  or  broibera,  or  tisicn  one  has,  and  their  name*  ;  the 
■■■tea  tit  father  and  mother  and  pnndnwihcr,  of  cousins  and  of  aunts  ;  if 
he  bnogt  appropriate  and  chanctcnstic  messages  from  well-known  relatives 
deceascil  i  all  ihis  is  explicable  on  the  hy]>oihesii  of  free  and  easy  thought- 
inuisferencc  from  the  tub-cunsciousoes*  of  the  utter  to  the  sensitive  medium 
of  the  tnnce  personality.'  ■• 

So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  ihis  view,  ihat  after  some  half-duien 
tttttBffs  1  ceased  to  feel  much  interest  in  being  told  things,  however  minute, 
ofaacurc,  and  inaccessible  they  might  be,  so  long  at  they  were,  or  had  been, 
wcthln  the  knowledge  either  of  myself  or  of  the  titter  for  the  lime  being. 

■  Fot  bucaacc  in  Ih*  courw  of  my  iaicmews.  all  iny  sis  tnothen  (adali  uu|  icai- 
lcN«)  and  «ae  sboer  Ihine  were  eontctlr  naowd  ((wo  with  anne  hdp),  and  the  edateaee 
•r  Um  MM  dsasaiad  ih»  meadnAcd.  My  tiiher  and  his  tuhar  wne  likewlM  aaned, 
MHits.  My  wlb's  estbet  and  ilepfaUier  wen  MOied  ia  hU,  batk 
with  fall  identi^ring  datail.  I  only  qixxc  these  a*  «i 
well  a*  oDwiae  lo  aoaeh  any  nulcntlal  weight  u 
tUs  safi  made  dniing  a  seiown  in  oac's  hoots. 
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At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  this  kind  of 
thought-transference  without  consciously  active  agency  has  never  been  experi- 
mentally proved.  Certain  &cts  not  otherwise  apparently  explicable,  such  as 
those  chronicled  in  Phantasms  of  the  Livings  have  suggested  it,  but  it  is  really 
only  a  possible  hypothesis  to  which  appeal  has  been  made  whenever  any  odter 
explanation  seems  out  of  the  question.  But  until  it  is  actually  established  b' 
experiment  in  the  same  way  that  conscious  mind  action  has  been  established, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  safe  or  satisfactory  ;  and  in  pursuing  it  we  mar 
be  turning  our  backs  on  some  truer  but  as  yet  perhaps  unsugrg^sted  due.  I 
feel  as  if  this  caution  were  necessary  for  myself  as  well  as  for  other  memben 
of  the  Society. 

On  reading  the  record  it  will  be  apparent  that  while  "  Phinuit  '*  frequently 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  relating  things  which  he  himself  discovers  by  what  I 
suppose  we  must  call  ostensible  clairvoyance,  sometimes  he  represents  himself 
as  in  communication — not  always  quite  easy  and  distinct  conununicatiaD, 
especially  at  first,  but  in  communication — with  one's  relatives  and  friends  idio 
have  departed  this  life. 

The  messages  and  communications  from  these  persons  are  usually  given 
through  Phinuit  as  a  reporter.  And  he  reports  sometimes  in  the  third  person, 
sometimes  in  the  first.  Occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  Phinuit  seems  to  girt 
up  his  place  altogether  to  the  other  personality,  friend  or  relative,  who  then 
communicates  with  something  of  his  old  manner  and  individuality  ;  becoming 
often  impressive  and  realistic. 

This  last,  I  say,  is  rare,  but  with  one  or  two  personages  it  occurs,  subject  to 
reservations  to  be  mentioned  directly  ;  and  when  it  does,  Phinuit  does  not 
appear  to  know  what  has  been  said.  It  is  quite  as  if  he  in  his  turn  eva- 
cuated the  body,  just  as  Mrs.  Piper  had  done,  while  a  third  personality 
utilises  it  for  a  time.  The  voice  and  mode  of  address  are  once  more  changed, 
and  more  or  less  recall  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  person  represented  as 
communicating. 

The  communications  thus  obtained,  though  they  show  traces  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  person  represented  as  speaking,  are  frequently  vulgarised ;  and 
the  speeches  are  more  commonplace,  and  so  to  say  cheaper,  than  what  one 
would  suppose  likely  from  the  person  himself.  It  can,  of  course,  be  suggested 
that  the  necessity  of  working  through  the  brain  of  a  person  not  highly  educated 
may  easily  be  supposed  capable  of  dulling  the  edge  of  refinement,  and  of 
rendering  messages  on  abstruse  subjects  impossible. 

See  also  the  report  by  Dr.  Walter  Leaf  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  fi. 
pp.  559-68 ;  and  the  report  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  ToLviil 
pp.  46-58. 

969  A.  [The  following  account  is  quoted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
"History  of  the  G.  P.  Communications,"  given  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  295-335.] 

G.  P.  met  his  death  accidentally,  and  probably  instantaneously,  bja&Il 
in  New  York  in  February  1892,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
a  lawyer  by  training,  but  had  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  had  published  two  books  which  received  the  highest 
praise  from  competent  authorities.     He  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
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Boston  or  its  vicinity,  but  foi  thtec  years  [ireceding  his  death  had  been 
living  in  New  York  in  bachelor  apartments.  He  was  an  Ass(>ciiie  o( 
out  Society,  his  interest  in  which  was  explicable  rather  by  an  inieikctual 
openneu  and  fearlessness  cliaractcristic  of  him  than  by  any  tendency 
to  beiievc  in  supernormal  phcDotnena.  He  was  in  a  sense  well  known 
lt>  me  personally,  but  chiefly  on  this  inielleciiul  side ;  the  bond  between 
us  mi  not  that  of  ui  old,  intimate,  nnd  if  I  may  so  speak,  emotional 
fhendship  Wc  had  several  long  talks  tt^ethcr  on  philosophjc  subjects, 
and  one  very  lung  discussion,  probably  at  leut  two  years  before  his 
death,  on  the  possibility  of  3  "future  liie."  In  (his  he  maintained  that 
in  accordance  with  a  fundamental  philosophic  theory  which  we  both 
accepted,  a  "  future  life  "  was  not  only  incredible,  but  inconceivable ;  and 
I  maintained  that  it  was  at  least  conceivable.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  he  admitted  that  a  future  hfe  was  conceivable,  but  he  did  not 
acc^t  its  credibility,  and  vowed  thai  if  lie  should  die  before  I  did,  and 
foand  himself  "  sull  existing,"  he  would  "  make  things  lively "  in  the 
effort  lo  reveal  the  fact  of  his  continued  existence. 

On  March  7th,  1888,  he  had  a  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper,  one  of  a  series 
arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Medlumisiic  Phenomena  connected  with 
inc  American  S.P.R.  (Sce/Vwrt-rf/i^S  P.R-,  vol.  viii.p.  a.)  The  names 
of  the  sitters  in  this  scncs  were  very  carefully  guarded  by  the  Committee, 
and  I  may  add  my  own  opinion  that  Mrs.  Piper  never  knew  until  re- 
cently that  she  bad  ever  seen  G.  P-  At  the  sitting  which  G.  P.  attended, 
tbc  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  acted  as  the  supervising  member  of  Ibc  Com- 
miitex,  and  G.  P.  wjs  n  stranger  lo  him.     (See  vol,  xiii.  p.  316.) 

G.  P.'i  conclusion  was,  briefly,  that  the  results  of  this  sitting  did  not 
establish  any  more  than  hypcrfcsihesia  on  the  part  of  the  medium. 

1  knew  of  G.  P.'s  death  within  a  day  or  two  of  its  occurrence,  and  was 
present  at  several  sittings  with  Mts.  Piper  in  the  course  of  the  following 
liew  week*,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  G.  P.  On  March  aiod,  1891, 
between  four  and  five  weeks  after  G.  P.'s  death,  I  accompanied  Mr.  John 
Han  [not  the  real  name],  who  had  been  an  old  intimate  friend  of  his,  to 
a  »ittint;.'  I  understood  from  Mr.  lion  that  he  had  some  otticlci  with 
him  to  be  used  as  tests,  but  he  gave  me  no  further  information  than  this, 
thangh  I  surmised  that  the  articles  might  have  belonged  to  G.  P.    The 

'  [  mult  tnrnilon  line  thai  Ilikm^i  ihe  aid  of  iSSj.  tt  ■  time  when  Mn.  Ilptt*! 
shtfnc*  were  givrn  in  a  very  nncfa  note  haphuud  wmf  than  ■!  pt««it.  1  h«il  ukm 
iti.  IIui  1*1  Mis.  I"ip«  on  th«  rhsncr  nl  i;<iiin|;  >  kiltinc.  Mi*.  Hpcr  w»i  jini  ttuai 
login  s  iililBi[  lo  1  Uily,  w  ilut  uur  nuc  ni  lutUc  In  mj  own  D|iii>ion  ihii  circum- 
»a»n  ii  UrdrTtiit.  but  a*  Mii.  Pifci  mw  Mi.  Ilait  si  ibat  time  lut  ■  few  minutes, 
■lUxiUiCli  till  Kiunc  wu  not  mmljiintil,  ii  might  b«  legarded  by  kinw  ptmrnM  u  In- 
(•■ttar.l.  F'unhti,  Mn.  Iljici  wu  aajtng  In  N>«  Voik  irlih  out  at  out  membcn,  I>f. 
Anas  LoknM  (who  knew  nmhini;  nf  r..  P.),  u  iIm  time  whan  O.  T.  md  U*  dwth.  Sht 
*ral  to  Ncv  York  Feltfuary  8ih.  1891,  uid  telumol  to  Bosiaa  FrixMiy  SOIb,  iSpa,  as 
1  lewncd  from  l>t.  Luk«ns,  ttaytn);  wlih  Dr.  Lukan*  all  the  lime,  uul  0rltit  a  Nrta  of 
utiioP'    Mn.  I'ipct  hidep«nilciiil)r  pit  ni  t  cnncordaiit  soooool. 

vol-  II.  a  Q 
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appointment  for  the  sitting  was  made  by  myself,  and  of  coarse  Mr.  Halt's 
real  name  was  not  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Piper.  I  abridge  from  the  notes 
of  the  sitting  made  by  myself  at  the  time,  and  substitute,  in  part,  other 
names  for  those  actually  used.^ 

The  sitting  began  by  some  remarks  of  Phinuit  concerning  the  sitter, 
followed  by  an  incorrect  statement  about  a  cousin  said  to  haye  died 
some  years  before  with  some  heart  trouble.     Mr.  Hart  presented  r  penal* 

Phinuit :  Cousin.  Heart,  through  here  [clutches  throat  and  about  breast 
and  lower]  something  like  pneumonia.  Do  you  know  that's  a  brother? 
(Sometimes  he  used  to  call  me  brother.)  He's  very  close  to  you-  (He  isn't 
my  brother,  though  we  used  to  say  it  of  each  other.)  [The  pencil  had  been 
worn  by  an  uncle  of  mine  who  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. — J.  H.] 
[Phinuit  here  calls  out  a  name  that  suggests  an  attempt  at  Howards,  See 
later. — R.  H.]    (I  don't  know  any  one  of  that  name.) 

[Sitter  gives  locket,  saying,  **  He  also  wore  this."] 

Phinuit  [fingering  locket  hard] :  It  has  hair  in  it.  It  is  the  hair  of  his 
father  .  .  .  George  .  .  .  and  of  another,  his  mother,  too.  (Yes,  that's  righL) 
The  influences  are  confusing.  (I  have  something  else  here)  [giving  wa^]. 
Yes.  George.  Ha  .  .  .  Har  .  .  .  Hart.  [All  correct.  The  name  of  my 
uncle  George  is  in  the  back  of  the  watch.  When  he  died,  my  unde  Albert 
wore  it.  I  did  not  remember  that  the  name  was  engraved  on  the  inner  case  of 
the  watch. — J.  H.] 

L  a  I  .  .  .  lal  .  .  .  Albert  ...  is  that  the  way  you  pronounce  it  ?  He 
is  very  fond  of  you.  He  says  he  is  not  d  e  d  .  .  .  dead.  He  will  see  yoo 
again.  He  is  glad  to  see  you.  He  is  very  fond  of  you.  [Lal  was  a  pet  name 
my  father  sometimes  called  my  uncle  Albert — J.  H.] 

Who  is  James  .  .  .  Jim  ?    (Yes,  I  know,  but  he  is  not  dead.)    There  is 

^  Owing  to  the  personal  character  of  many  of  the  incidents  referred  to  in  the  G.  P. 
communications,  I  have  in  nearly  all  cases  substituted  other  names  for  the  real  ones. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  important  witnesses  in  connection  with  the  G.  P. 
evidence  may  have  been  in  collusion  with  Mrs.  Piper.  The  absurdity  of  this  suggestioo 
would  be  at  once  apparent  if  their  real  names  were  given,  but  since  the  only  real  fail 
names  given  of  actual  sitters  with  G.  P.  are  those  of  Professors  C.  Eliot  Norton  and  Jams 
M.  Pdrce,  of  Harvard  University,  who  are  referred  to  chiefly  as  cases  of  being  recog- 
nised by  the  communicating  G.  P.  as  personally  known  to  him,  I  state  concerning  the 
others  that  I  know  personally  all  but  two  of  the  G.  P.  sitters,  and  most  ol  then 
intimately,  that  they  belong  to  the  most  cultivated  and  responsible  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  any  collusion  between  them  and  Mis. 
Piper  as  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  S.P.R.  were  in  coUosiaD 
with  her.  Many  of  them  are  also  known  personally  to  Mr.  Myers,  who  adds  tbe 
following  statement. — R.  H. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  fourteen  of  the  principal  persons  cited  in  the  sittings 
recorded  in  connection  with  **  George  Pelham."  Several  of  these,  indeed,  arc  among 
my  most  valued  friends.  Not  only  would  the  idea  of  their  deliberate  collusion  witli 
Mrs.  Piper  be  absurd,  but  I  also  regard  them  as  very  unlikely,  from  their  pfenoes 
opinions  and  their  character,  to  supply  the  unconscious  collusion — if  I  may  so  tens  it^ 
of  prepossessed  credulity. — Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 

^  In  the  accounts  of  sittings,  the  sitter's  remarks  are  throughout  given  in  loesA 
brackets,  and  explanatory  notes  in  square  brackets. 
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ftnotbcT  G«04^  who  wants  to  speak  to  you.  How  man)'  Georges  are  there 
«boai  you  liny  way  ? 

The  rest  ot  the  silting,  until  almost  the  close,  was  occupied  by  stue- 
RicntB  from  G.  P.,  Phtnuit  acting  as  intermediary.  George  Pelham's  real 
name  was  given  in  full,  also  the  names,  both  Christian  and  surname,  of 
lercral  of  hi«  most  intimate  friends,  including  the  name  of  the  sitter. 

Moreover,  incidents  wr re  referred  to  which  were  unknown  to  the  sitter 
or  myself. 

One  of  the  pair  of  studs  which  J.  H.  was  wearing  wai  given  to  Phinutt. 
..."  (Who  gave  them  to  tne  f)  That's  mine.  I  gave  you  that  put  of 
iL  I  sent  that  to  you.  (When?)  Before  I  came  here.  That's  mine. 
Mother  gave  you  that.  (No.)  Well,  father  then,  father  and  roolhcr 
togcthct.  Vou  g«t  those  after  I  passed  out.  Mother  took  them.  Gave 
them  to  father,  and  father  gave  them  lo  you.  I  want  you  to  keep  them. 
I  will  tlvem  to  you."  Mr.  Hart  notes:  "The  studs  were  sent  to  me  by 
Mr  Pclham  as  a  rcmemhrance  of  his  son.  I  knew  at  the  lime  that  tbcy 
had  been  taken  from  G.'s  body,  and  afterwards  ascertained  that  his  step- 
mother had  taken  them  from  the  bndy  anil  suggested  that  ihcy  would  do 
to  send  to  me,  I  havitig  previously  written  to  ask  that  some  little  memento 
be  sent  to  me." 

James  and  Mary  [Mr.  and  Mrs.]  Howard  were  men lioncd  with  strongly 
personal  specific  rcfeienccs,  and  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Howard  came 
the  name  Kathanne.  "'lell  her,  she'll  know.  1  will  solve  the  problems, 
Kathannc"  Mr.  Hart  notes:  "This  had  no  speaal  si^ilicance  for  me 
at  the  time,  though  I  was  aware  that  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Jim 
Howard,  was  known  to  George,  who  Dscd  to  live  with  the  Howards.  On 
the  day  foUowing  the  situng  I  |:avc  Mr.  Howard  a  detailed  account  of  the 
sitting.  Thciie  words, 'I  will  solve  the  problems.  K.uharinc."  impressed 
him  more  than  anything  else,  and  at  the  cluie  of  my  account  be  related 
that  George,  when  he  had  last  stayed  with  them,  had  talked  frcqucaily 
With  Katharine  (a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age)  u|>on  such  subjects  as 
Tunc,  Space,  God,  Eternity,  and  pointed  out  to  her  how  unsatisfactory 
the  commonly  accepted  solutions  were.  He  added  that  some  lime  be 
would  solve  the  problems,  and  lei  her  know,  tuing  almost  the  very  words 
of  the  communication  made  at  the  silling."  Mr,  Hart  added  thai  he  was 
entirely  uiuware  of  theie  cii  cum  stances.  I  was  myself  unaware  of  them, 
and  was  nol  ai  that  time  arquaintcd  with  the  Howards,  and  m  fact  nearly 
every  statement  made  at  the  sitting,  during  which  I  was  the  note-taker, 
cooccrned  matters  of  which  1  was  absolutely  ignorant. 

Metediih,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hart  and  G.  P.,  was  mentioned. 
"  Lent  a  book  lo  MFrediih.  Tell  him  lu  keep  it  lor  me.  Go  Id  my  room 
where  my  desk  is."  In  reply  to  inquiries  (April  iS9s>.  Mendiih  Mated 
that  the  last  tune  he  saw  Pelham  was  in  Pclhsm's  own  room  tereral  OKnlha 
beCoR  the  lattcr's  death.  They  bad  spent  the  greater  pen  of  Ifae  day 
together,  and  Petbara  had  pressed  Meredith  lo  take  away  aoiiM  of  hb 
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manuscripts  and  books.  Thus  far  the  reference  to  Meredith  seems  to  hafe 
been  correct.  But  Meredith  was  unable  to  remember  definitely  that  be 
took  any  manuscript  or  book  away. 

The  only  references  coming  from  G.  P.  that  were  apparently  confused 
or  without  special  significance  were  the  remarks  towards  the  end  of  the 
sitting :  "  Give  me  a  powder ;  my  tongue  is  wet " — which  had  no  meaning 
for  the  sitter  (but  which  the  Howards  thought  might  have  reference  to  a 
time  when  G.  P.  was  ill  in  their  house) — and  the  statements  below  about 
the  handkerchief  and  perhaps  the  ''Uncle  Will."  He  did  leave  his  papers, 
letters,  &c.,  "  mixed  up." 

John,  if  that  is  you,  speak  to  me.  Tell  Jim  I  want  to  see  him.  He  will 
hardly  believe  me,  believe  that  I  am  here.  I  want  him  to  know  where  I  am. 
.  .  .  O  good  fellow.  All  got  dark,  then  it  grew  light  Where  is  Uncle  Will? 
I  met  Uncle  Willie,  William.  (I  don't  know  what  you  mean.)  Ask  Motitr, 
She'll  know.  [G.  P.  had  no  Uncle  William  deceased.  He  had  a  deceased 
great-uncle  William,  on  his  mother's  side,  who  was  thus  the  uncle  of  lus 
mother  deceased  and  his  stepmother  living,  who  are  sisters.] 

Go  up  to  my  room.  (Which  room  ?)  Up  to  my  room,  where  I  write.  Ill 
come.  Speak  to  me,  John.  (What  room?)  Study.  (You  said  something aboot 
a  desk  just  now.)  I  left  things  all  mixed  up.  I  wish  you'd  go  up  and  straighten 
them  out  for  me.  Lot  of  names.  Lot  of  letters.  I  left  things  mixed  up.  Yoo 
answer  them  for  me.  Wish  I  could  remember  more,  but  I'm  confused. 
CLUB.  Went  to  the  Club.  Two  things  at  the  Club  to  make  right  (What 
Club?)  His  hand-er — (handkerchieO-  Handkerchief.  (What  does  he  want 
with  his  handkerchief?)  I  left  it  at  the  Club.  (What  Club  ?)  OUR... 
did  you  find  it  ?  (Yes,  no,  you  haven't  told  me  at  what  Club.)  I  saw  you  there. 
It  isn't  like  you,  John.  [The  last  time  I  saw  G.  was  at  the  Players'  Club  in 
New  York.— J.  H.] 

Who's  Rogets  ?  [Phinuit  tries  to  spell  the  real  name.]  (Spell  that  again.) 
[At  the  first  attempt  afterwards  Phinuit  leaves  out  a  letter,  then  spells  it 
correctly.]  Rogers.  (What  do  you  want  Rogers  to  get  ?)  I  want  you  to  teD 
Rogers  to  get  my  handkerchief.  I  left  it.  He  found  it.  Rogers  has  got  a 
book  of  mine.    (What  is  he  going  to  do  with  it  ?) 

[Both  Hart  and  G.  P.  knew  Rogers,  who  at  that  time  had  a  certain  MS 
book  of  G.  P.  in  his  possession.  The  book  was  found  after  G.  P.'s  death  and 
given  to  Rogers  to  be  edited.  G.  P.  had  promised  during  his  lifetime  that  a 
particular  disposition  should  be  made  of  this  book  after  his  death.  This  action 
which  G.  P.  living  had  contemplated  with  regard  to  the  book  was  here,  and  is 
subsequent  utterances  which  from  their  private  nature  I  cannot  quote,  enjomed 
emphatically  and  repeatedly,  and  had  it  been  at  once  carried  out,  as  desired  bv 
G.  P.,  much  subsequent  unhappiness  and  conftision  might  have  heen  avoided. 
Neither  Hart  nor  Rogers  knows  anything  of  the  handkerchief  incident] 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sitting,  and  without  any  relevance  to  the 
remarks  immediately  before  and  after,  which  were  quite  clear  as  ezpressioos 
from  G.  P.,  came  the  words,  "Who's  James?  Will — William.**  [It  most 
be  remembered  that  Phinuit  was  talking  throughout]  This  was  appareotij 
explained  by  Phinuit's  further  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  sitting. 
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Phinnit:  Who'*  Alice  f  {What  do  you  muil  me  m  uy  10  her?)  [To  K.  H.] 
Alice  in  tpirii.  Alice  in  spirit  says  it's  «]l  ovci  now,  and  tell  Alice  in  ihe 
body  ail  is  well.  Tell  Will  I'll  explain  things  latei  on.  He  [Geonje]  calls 
Alice,  too,  in  (he  body.  I  want  her  to  know  me,  100,  Alice  and  Kalbarine. 
.  .  .  Speak  to  him.  He  won't  go  lill  you  say  good-bye.  [The  hand  then 
wrote  ;   George  Pclham.    Good  day  (?)  John.] 

[Phinuil'i  reference  seemed  to  be  quite  clear  at  ihe  lime  10  Profes»or 
William  James,  and  the  three  Alices  were  discriminated.  It  seemed  ax  though 
Fhtniiii'i  mention  of  the  other  Alices  had  reminded  G.  V.  of  the  one  well 
known  10  him.  Alice  James,  the  sister  of  Profcs*or  William  James,  had 
recently  died  in  EnifUnd.  Tbe  Arsl  name  of  Mrs.  James  is  also  AlicSi 
Alice,  ihe  sister  of  Katharine,  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Howard  Mid 
wa*  very  fond  of  G.  P.] 

Aa  I  have  already  said,  the  most  personal  refcrencei  oudc  at  the 
■htitig  cannot  be  qtioled  ;  ihey  were  regarded  by  J.  H.  as  profoundly 
chancteriMic  of  Pelham,  and  in  minor  matters,  where  my  notes  were 
flpecially  inndcqunle.  such  as  in  the  word«  of  greeting  and  occasional 
remarks  to  the  sitter,  the  manner  of  reference  to  his  mother  with  him 
"  ipihlualty,"  and  to  his  father  and  [step]  mother  living,  Sic,  the  sitter 
wu  itiongly  iinpreiaed  with  tbe  vraii€milancf  of  the  personality  of 
Pelbam. 

9C9  B.     [Dr.  Hodgson's  Repon  continues  aa  fo!iow>: — ] 

It  io  happened  that  appointments  had  been  made  lor  other  sillers,  and 
It  wu  nearly  three  weeks  before  3  special  opi'otiunity  was  given  for  further 
communication  from  G.  P.,  at  a  siiiinf(  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howard 
wne  present  alone.  In  the  interim  I  accompanied  several  (iifTcrcnt 
penoni  to  Ihcir  siiiingt,  and  at  each  of  these  Phinuit  rcpreM:nied  O.  P.  as 
snxioiis  10  tee  bii  friends,  using  some  rematlc  as  "  George  ^Bys,  when  are 
you  going  to  bring  Jim?"  or  "George  says  he  wants  to  tell  you  about  trie 
philosophy  of  this  life."  One  only  of  tlwtc  aiterf,  Mr.  Vance,  had  been 
known  to  G.  P.,  and  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  sitting,  which  was  on  March 
30th,  1899,  G.  P.  fiTKi  wrote  a  lew  words  to  mjrsetf  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
his  father  (Mr.  P.)  about  some  private  matters  ;  then  Phinuil  spoke  for 
him,  saying,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  doing  and 
what  this  life  consists  of."  Tht^n  references  were  made  to  two  other 
fricnili  of  G.  P.,  who  had  also  been  mentioned  at  John  Han's  sitting  and 
then  for  the  ftrst  time  the  sitter  was  noticed.  "  How  is  jour  son  ?  1  want 
to  see  him  some  time."  " Urliere  did  be  know  my  son  1'  "In  studio, 
in  collie."  lliis  was  correct ;  Mr.  Vance  had  a  ton  who  was  class-mate 
of  G.  P.  Mr.  Vance  then  asked  :  "  ^^Tiere  did  George  stay  with  us  ?  "  and 
received  a  cfirreci  aniwer,  a  description  of  his  cnuntry  house  being  giren. 
(See  Rrp^t,  pp,  4S7-8) 

At  the  Howards'  finl  sitting,  on  April  iitli,  i&9a,  (or  which  I  made 
the  appoiiument,  of  course  without  giving  names,  PbJnuit  said  <nrj  little. 
After  a  few  words  at  the  beginnins  he  gave  way  for  what  porponed  to  be 
G.  P.  using  the  voice,  and  during  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  titia  nl  ira&ce 
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apparently  G.  P.  controlled  the  voice  directly.  The  statements  made  were 
intimately  personal  and  characteristic.  Common  friends  were  referred  to 
by  name,  inquiries  were  made  about  private  matters,  and  the  Howards, 
who  were  not  predisposed  to  take  any  interest  in  psychical  research,  but 
who  had  been  induced  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Hart  to  have  a  sitting  with 
Mrs.  Piper,  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  in 
truth  holding  a  conversation  with  the  personality  of  the  friend  whom  diey 
had  known  so  many  years.  The  following  passages  are  from  Mr.  Howard^ 
notes  taken  during  the  sitting,  and  may  serve  to  suggest  to  some  extent 
the  freedom  with  which  the  conversation  was  carried  on.  All  the  refer- 
ences to  persons  and  [incidents]  are  correct. 

G.  P. :  Jim,  is  that  you  ?  Speak  to  me  quick.  I  am  not  dead.  Don't  think 
me  dead.  Pm  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Can't  you  see  me  ?  Don't  yon  bear 
me  ?  Give  my  love  to  my  father  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him.  I  am  happy 
here,  and  more  so  since  I  find  I  can  communicate  with  you.  1  pity  those  people 
who  can't  speak  ...  I  want  you  to  know  I  think  of  you  still.  I  spoke  to  John 
about  some  letters.  1  left  things  terribly  mixed,  my  books  and  my  papers ;  yon 
will  forgive  me  for  this,  won't  you  ?  .  .  . 

(What  do  you  do,  George,  where  you  are  ?) 

I  am  scarcely  able  to  do  anything  yet ;  I  am  just  awakened  to  the  reality  of 
life  after  death.  It  was  like  darkness,  I  could  not  distinguish  anything  at  &st 
Darkest  hours  just  before  dawn,  you  know  that,  Jim.  I  was  puzzled,  confused. 
Shall  have  an  occupation  soon.  Now  I  can  see  you,  my  friends.  I  can  hear 
you  speak.  Your  voice^  Jim,  I  can  distinguish  with  your  accent  and  articnh- 
tion,  but  it  sounds  like  a  big  bass  drum.  Mine  would  sound  to  you  like  the 
fjEiintest  whisper. 

(Our  conversation  then  is  something  like  telephoning  ?) 

Yes. 

(By  long  distance  telephone.) 

[G.  P.  laughs.] 

(Were  you  not  surprised  to  find  yourself  living  ?) 

Perfectly  so.  Greatly  surprised.  I  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life.  It  was 
beyond  my  reasoning  powers.  Now  it  is  as  clear  to  me  as  daylight  We 
have  an  astral  fac-simile  of  the  material  body.  .  .  .  Jim,  what  are  you  writing 
now? 

[G.  P.  when  living  would  probably  have  jeered  at  the  associations  of  the 
word  "  astral."— R.  H.] 

(Nothing  of  any  importance.) 

Why  don't  you  write  about  this  ? 

(I  should  like  to,  but  the  expression  of  my  opinions  would  be  nothing.  I 
must  have  facts.) 

These  I  will  give  to  you  and  to  Hodgson  if  he  is  still  interested  in  these 
things. 

(Will  people  know  about  this  possibility  of  communication  ?) 

They  are  sure  to  in  the  end.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  people  in 
the  material  body  will  know  all  about  it,  and  every  one  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate. ...  I  want  all  the  fellows  to  know  about  me.  .  .  .  What  is  Rogers 
writing  ? 

(A  novel.) 


r 
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No,  not  that.     Is  he  not  wrilin):  somethia);  alioui  me? 

(Yn,  he  is  preparing  a  memunul  of  you.) 

Thiki  t\  nice  ;  it  la  pleasant  lo  be  remembered  ll  i«  very  Ibml  ofhiin.  He 
wais  alwayi  kinO  to  me  when  1  was  alive.  Alanha  Kogers  [deceased  daughter] 
is  bere.  I  have  talked  with  her  several  times.  She  reflects  100  much  on  bet 
bai  UlncM,  on  bcin^  fed  with  n  lube.  We  tell  her  she  ought  tn  forget  it,  and 
■be  hat  done  so  in  good  measure,  bul  she  was  ill  a  long  lime.  She  is  a  d«a( 
little  crcaiure  when  v"u  knon-  her,  bul  she  is  hard  to  know.  She  is  a  beautiful 
little  tool.    She  xads  ber  love  lo  her  lather.  .  .  . 

Berwick,  how  is  he  ?  Give  him  my  love.  He  is  a  good  fellow  ;  he  is  what 
1  always  thought  him  in  life,  trustworthy  and  hoaouiable.  How  it  Orenber^  ? 
He  has  some  of  my  letters.  Give  him  my  warmest  love.  He  was  always  vaj 
Ibnd  of  mc,  ihnugh  he  understood  me  least  of  all  my  iriends.  We  fellows 
who  arc  ccceniric  arc  always  nusundcrstood  in  life.  I  used  to  have  fits  of 
depression.  1  have  none  now.  I  am  happy  now.  I  want  my  father  10  know 
About  this.  Wc  used  to  talk  about  spiritual  things,  but  he  will  be  hard  10 
convince.     My  mother  will  be  easier.  .  .  . 

[As  staled  above,  all  the  references  to  persons,  incidents,  characiess,  &c,  m 
Car  as  they  arc  known  to  living  persons,  are  corrcci.] 

AmoDg  the  private  matters  referred  to  was  the  disposition  of  the  book, 

cocKcming  which  G.  V.  expressed  orally  the  same  desire  as  before.     (See 

m^^Kfrt,  p.  611.)    The  only  writing  produced  at  this  litlin^  moreover  was 

^Kpfined  to  tills  matter,  and  was  a  mcsuge  to  his  father  repeating  hi| 

^K^    He  referred  to  x  tin  bos  of  German  tuanufaciure  which  be  said  was 

eitbet  In  New  Vork  or  Z (gi»ing  the  name,  a  rery  peculiar  one,  0/ the 

localitjr  of  his  father's  counu^  residence).  He  said  that  it  conuined  letters 
from  three  persons  whom  he  specified.  He  wished  the  Howards  to  hare 
this  box.     They  replied  that  the  letters  were  all  burned. 

G.  P. :  I  think  not.  I  wuit  you  to  havt  ihom.  I  w«al  you  to  tell  my 
fatbct  about  this. 

(Can't  you  give  us  something  thai  will  convince  him  ?  aomcthing  we  don't 
know  and  he  does  i) 

I  onderstand.  a  lest.  Vou  can  tell  him  nboui  this  tin  box  Ihat  1  left  in  my 
tvota.     I   know  they  have  taken  the  chest,  but  this  tin  box  ihcy  have  noL 

(The  box  wai  found  at  Z ,  but  there  were  no  letters  in  it. — R.  II,] 

(Mr.  Vance,  the  liiier  of  Marrh  30th.  189A  hud  sent  me  two  (|uestions  for 
C  P^  whirh  1  requested  the  Howards  to  pot  at  their  titling.  The  queMtons 
weiw  "  1.  What  was  the  purpoM of  iha  associationyoafonned  two  yean  ago 
with  Mias  H«lcn  Vance  and  two  other  ladiea  ?  x.  Cive  the  uunea  of  the  two 
otbcj-  Udiet."  My  tmpiessioa  is  that  1  gave  Mr.  Howaid  my  t«ollcciion  of 
tkcM  questions  witlioul  having  the  original  lellei  ot  Mr.  V'axwc  at  hand,  and 
^  Mbly  Mr.  Howard  put  the  questions  as  I  gave  ihem  10  him.  His  account 
a  fallows  :— ] 

we  put  two  test  questions,  by  request  of  Mr.  Hodgson  ;  isL  What  ww 

c  of  the  Society  farmed  by  you  and  Mxne  other  young  people  t    He 

Mobvionsly  confused,  and  in  trTring  to  answer  said  "  devdopmcnt-*    Weiotd 

D  not  10  boUter  About  it  new,  but  to  tcU  us  at  nexi  sttung,  m  proposal  which 
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Phinuit  recommended,  but  he  himself  in  his  grufT  voice  suggested  "Thco- 
sophic."  I  told  him  no.  He  made  a  try  at  question  2nd.  Names  of  membeis 
of  Society,"' "  Helen  Bering — Derrich,  or  Herrick."  [The  questions  were  ap- 
parently not  asked  until  towards  the  end  of  the  sitting,  and  Phinuit  had 
evidently  taken  control  of  the  voice  and  was  acting  as  intermediary.  The 
answer  must  be  called  wrong,  although  Helen  was  the  first  name  of  one  of  the 
members. — R.  H.] 

969  C.  [The  following  is  from  Dr.  Hodgson's  report  in  ProuaHi^ 
S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  353-57-] 

I  close  this  section  of  my  Report  by  a  brief  account  of  the  case  of  the 
friend  whom  I  have  called  Mr.  Hart,  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  G.  P. 
manifested  (see  959  A),  and  who  himself  died  in  Naples  on  May  2nd,  1895. 
As  in  G.  P.'s  case,  I  substitute  other  names  for  the  real  ones.  I  had  not 
been  having  regular  series  of  sittings  at  this  time,  and  heard  incidentallj 
on  May  3rd  that  a  cablegram  had  been  received  by  a  relative  announdog 
the  death  of  Hart.  My  assistant.  Miss  Edmunds,  went  out  to  Mrs.  Piper 
at  my  request  to  arrange  a  sitting  for  me  for  the  next  day.  May  4th,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  extremely  important  that  I  must  have  the  sitting.  I 
did  not  tell  Miss  Edmunds  the  reason,  and  she  made  a  totallv  erroneoos 
conjecture  concerning  it.  The  announcement  of  the  death,  however, 
with  the  place  and  cause  of  death  (inflammation  of  the  heart),  appeared 
in  a  Boston  evening  paper  on  May  3rd.  At  the  sitting  on  May  4th,  ate 
a  few  words  from  Phinuit,  G.  P.  wrote  and  gave  several  messages  from 
friends,  and  then  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  replied  that  I  had 
something  for  him  to  do,  but  could  not  tell  him  what  it  was.  He  made  a 
brief  reference  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  then  to  a  friend  of  my  own, 
and  then  came  the  following : — 

Hold,  H.     See  all  of  these  people  bringing  a  gentleman.     [R.  H.  thinks  this 
is  unintentionally  written,  and  doesn't  repeat  the  words  aloud.] 

Read  ...  do  you  see  them,  H.  ?  (No.)  He  is  coming  here.  I  think  I 
knew  him.  [R.  H.  can't  decipher  after  think.']  That  I  knew  him.  Come  here 
and  listen,  H.  He  has  been  here  before  and  I  have  seen  him  since  I  passed 
out  (Who  is  it  ?)  John.  "  Do  you  see  me,  H.  P'*  He  says  this.  (No.)  "  What 
about  my  health  ?  Oh,  George,  I  am  here,  do  not  go  away  from  me,"  ...  not 
to  you,  H.,  to  me.  (Yes,  I  understand.)  "  I  thought  I  should  sec  yoa  once 
more  before  I  came  here."  (What  is  the  full  name  ?)  John  H.  (Give  me  the 
second  name  in  full.)  Did  you  speak  }  (Write  the  second  name  in  full.)  Hart. 
(That's  right,  Hart,  old  fellow.)  "  Will  you  listen  to  me,  Hodg  .  .  .  [Mudi 
excitement  in  hand,  and  letters  jumbled  over.  G.  P.  writing  throughout,  bat 
at  times  apparently  much  perturbation  introduced.]  George  knew  I  was  hexe 
and  met  me,  but  I  was  too  weak  to  come  here  and  talk,  H."  .  .  .  Yes,  H, 
but  the  dear  old  fellow  is  short-breathed.  .  .  .  'M  expected  to  see  you  befoft 
1  came  here,  H.  (Yes,  I  hoped  to  have  met  you  in  the  body  again)  but  yoo 
see  I  was  failing.     How  are  you  ?  " 

What  [apparently  from  G.  P.  to  Hart] 

"  1  brought  Ge here  first."    (Yes,  you  did.) 

Yes,  I  do  [from  G.  P.  to  Hart.]    [More  probably  from  Hart  to  G.  P.,  i» 
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^^■•WCT  to  tome  sacfa  quesiion  as  "  Do  you  meut  rec .' "  fruro  G.  i'.  to  Han. 

^H  Oh,  whar  about  me.  H.  r 

^^C  (He  meant  your  Tint  mesugrs  came  lu  bim.) 

Oh,  I  Mc  1  bul  1  was  .  .  .  but  (you  were  oui  of  the  body)  yes.  ..."  I  ani 
a  little  dull,  R,  in  my  head."  (Isn'i  the  A^Aygixxl  in-dny  i^  Vcs,  bul  it  i»  I, 
H..  my  (you  me.in.fviw  art  not  In  gotjd  trim,  George?)  No  no  1  Han  bo, 
H.  1  Hart  (I  see,  Han  is  dull,  Han  ciin't  do  »o  well,)  [H.  is  ihc  initial  of 
Han's  red!  name.  1698.)  [Thump  with  fitt.  Much  thumping  with  5>t  daring 
sittms.  i»diotive  nf  assent  at  diFTcrent  timei.] 

Tbc  above  is  transcribed  from  tiic  lypc-writtcn  copy  of  tiic  record  of 
Ihe  tilting,  and  the  quglation  marks  were  doubtless  jnseucd  by  myself  to 
make  the  record  cleaicr.  There  was  nmcb  confusion  in  the  rest  of  the 
aitting.  The  cause  of  lieath  he  »iatcd  CO  be  inilatnmation  of  the  Moniacb, 
which  was  not  correct,  though  he  bad  suffered  much  from  this  for  a  jeai 
brfore  his  death.  I  may  have  known  of  this,  but  was  not  conicioasljr 
aware  of  ii.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  ill  rn  Euroi>e.  but  when  1  last  heard 
from  him  several  tnooibs  previously.  1  undctstood  tnai  he  had  recovered. 
There  were  cunfuscti  references  to  the  blow^rds.  He  referred  to  two 
otber  Iricnds  in  Kuro{>c  (whoK  names  had  been  given  in  jirevious  siidnga 
by  G,  P.),  mentioned  several  names  unknown  to  me,  and  referred  to 
iacidenti  in  connection  wiih  tlicm.  as  well  as  other  matters,  none  of 
which,  lor  lamily  reasons,  I  h.ivc  yet  been  able  to  verify.  I  think  it 
pcobablc  that  they  will  he  panully,  bul  only  partially  correct.  There 
seemed  to  be  glimpses  here  and  there  of  a  clear  conscioiunesi.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  Pans  (where  be  had  suycd  some  time  while  id 
Eurijpc).     I  said  it  was  Arlington  Heights. 

"  Arlingtuo,  1  remember  Arlington— did  yoa  not  take  me  here  t  (Yes,  this 
im  (be  very  ronm  where  George  cune  to  you.}  Oh  yes,  I  had  his  [article  of 
G.  P.  ipeciScally  mentioned]  and  my  watch  .  .  .  Will  Uiey  »end  my  body  on 
to  New  York?  <I  don't  know.)  1  hope  Ihey  wilt.  Tbey  are  now  talking 
(1  learned  later  that  the  deiiiabilitjr  of  takiBg  the  body  to  America 
dh 

W^en  I  asked,  "Why  di<lnt  George  tell  me  to  begin  with?"  be 
replied,  "  Itecause  I  told  him  to  let  me  come  ard  tell  myself"  This  was 
like  Han.  jnd  so  was  the  statement  quoted  at<ove  that  it  was  he  who 
brought  G.  P.  lint. 

At  this  Bitting,  and  several  also  in  the  foUowtng  week,  during  which 
the  conlmion  conimued,  a  knowledge  was  shown  of  various  mnlten  known 
to  cne  nliich  were  s;teria11)'  tug):cstrve  ul  Han,  rcferencei  to  fnends  and 
relatives,  presents  which  he  had  given  to  me,  jokca  about  cigars,  magaiines 
which  be  had  entrusted  to  me  juit  before  he  went  to  Euro|>c  three  years 
prcriously,  &c.,  but  of  course  I  was  aiuious  to  obtain  ialoiiiiation  Con< 
earning  evcnti  in  Europe  of  which  I  was  entirety  ignorant,  especially  any 
that  occufred  just  before  his  death ;  and  I  have  such  on  record,  but  have 
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not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  how  much  correct  statement  they 
include.  Between  the  first  and  second  sitting  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
announcement  of  his  being  there  to  communicate  was  '*  led  up  to  *•  by 
G.  P.,  and  at  the  second  sitting,  when  Hart  wrote  part  of  the  time 
himself,  I  said,  '*  I  suppose  last  time  you  thought  I  took  your  coming  very 
coolly."  The  hand  wrote  excitedly:  "You  seemed  very  inconsiderate  to 
what  you  used  to  do."  I  explained  that  I  had  heard  of  his  death  by  a 
cablegram  which  had  been  received  by  his  "brother-in-law."  He  then 
wrote  the  name  of  the  brother  of  his  sister's  husband.  I  said  no^  "your 
wife's  brother." 

Another  incident  at  the  same  sitting  showed  a  curious  remembrance. 

.  .  .  Ask  for  my  cigar  case  .  .  .  am  I  dreaming  ...  I  think  I  know 
that  once  I  sat  in  this  comer  [hand  points  to  other  side  of  the  Toom, 
to  place  where  Mrs.  Piper  sat  at  time  when  Hart  attended  his  sitting  oi 
March  22nd,  1892.]  (You  mean  you  sat  there?)  Yes  I  did  (yes,  I  remember) 
I  know  where  I  am  now. 

As  I  recall  this  incident,  I  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  at 
first  when  the  hand  pointed,  as  it  was  more  than  three  years  since 
Mrs.  Piper  had  sat  there.  That  position  in  the  room  was  not  associated 
specially  in  my  mind  with  Hart,  as  various  other  persons  whom  I  had 
accompanied  to  sittings  had  sat  in  the  same  position,  both  before  and 
after  Hart's  sitting,  and  it  was  only  after  April  29th,  1892  (see  R^ort^ 
p.  292),  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  hand  to  write  with  the  Uod- 
book  on  the  table  instead  of  on  the  top  of  Mrs.  Piper's  head,  that 
I  requested  Mrs.  Piper  to  change  her  position,  so  that  there  might  be 
plenty  of  room  for  the  table  and  for  a  sitter  on  the  other  side  of  it 
But  the  occasion  was  a  very  memorable  one  to  Hart^  and  if  A«  was 
communicating  and  waking  to  a  consciousness  of  his  surroundingSi  it 
was  a  natural  observation  for  him  to  make. 

In  June  and  July  a  friend  of  mine  was  having  a  series  of  sittings 
and  Hart  sent  a  message  to  me  through  him ;  he  was  becoming  cleaiei; 
and  wished  to  communicate.  There  were  no  op|x>rtunities  ibr  any 
further  series  of  sittings,  however,  and  Mrs.  Piper  stopped  sittii^  for 
her  summer  rest,  and  I  visited  England  later.  Few  sittings  were  grreo 
in  the  winter  of  1895-6  owing  to  Mrs.  Piper's  ill- health.  Hart  gate 
brief  messages  on  several  occasions ;  said  that  he  wanted  to  follow  ia 
''  G.  P.'s  tracks,"  and  seemed  somewhat  aggrieved,  so  to  speak,  because 
he  did  not  have  the  same  opportunity  as  had  been  afforded  to  G.  P* 
Thus,  on  January  22nd,  1896  : — 

.  .  .  What  in  the  world  is  the  reason  you  never  call  for  me?  I  ao 
not  sleeping.  I  wish  to  help  you  in  identifying  myself,  ...  I  am  a 
good  deal  better  now.  (You  were  confused  at  first.)  Very,  but  I  did  Bflt 
really  understand  how  confused  I  was.  It  is  more  so,  I  am  more  so  when  1 
try  to  speak  to  you.     I  understand  now  why  George  spelled  his  woids  t0 
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,    [Several  sentences,  even  of  ordinary  words,  were  speir  out  by  Phinait 
n  Vi.  F.  at  his  Qrsi  appearvice,  10  H»n.] 

He  became  clearer  later  on,  am!  i)uriioned  to  take  part  in  an  inquiry 

I  making  conccmine  a  person's  whereabouts  in   Mexico.     It  was 

i  this  time  :hai  Miss  Warner  {Jitport,  p.  314)  had  her  two  sittings, 

ur;  6th  and  71b,  189;.    She  remarked  to  tne  iluring  th«  sitting  of 

'  7ih,  1S97,  that  Hart  knew  one  of  her  brothers,  Charlie,  and 

[It  to  the  Atores  together.     I  asked  Phinuit  if  he  or  G.  P. 

i  get  Hart.     Shortly  aflcrwards  G,  ?.   wrote,  and  after  a  «hort  con- 

(1  with  the  sitter  came  the  following : — 

Did  you  have  a  brother  Jack,  Han  asks,    (Yea.) 

(For  Han.]     I  am  here.    George,  tell  her  I  see  her  and  I  loni;  to  ask  her 
if  he  recalls  the  storm  we  exjierienced. 
know  he  does.     IVe  beard  him  speak  of  iL) 

»od,  and  ask  him  if  he  still  has  the  stick  tike  mine.  Take  the  pipe,  old 
I  do  nni  wiah  iL  Hear  you?  (R.  H.:  Yes,  it  may  be  the  one  he 
mc)  and  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  A  memento.  He  ought  to  have  it 
gave  me  a  pipe.  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  reference  is  to  thb,  or 
le  oonnecied  with  siiicr't  broiber.— R.  K.] 

"  rent  to  a  queer  little  hotel,  at  a  little  hotel  mgiither.  Charlie  had 
:he  from  hunger.  We  were  almost  starred  when  we  got  there,  the 
bad,  tlie  food  was  so  bad,  poor,  t  am  content  here,  quite.  Do  you 
me  as  I  really  am  ?  (Ho.  t  don't  see  yon  at  all.)  Not  at  all.  1  doL 
Han  say  have  a  smoke,  anything  for  relief.  Ask  him  [Charlie] 
II  Ihii  for  me.  Hungry.  (R.  H. :  He's  still  talking  about  Charlie  and 
experiences  logeihct?)    Yes,  H.     He  is. 

Tell  some  more)    We  went  up  to  the  hotel  and  ask  him  if  he  recalls 
latigh  we  had  after  we  got  to  our  room.    Give  him  my  love. 
XWhAt  did  you  Uugh  about  ?)    because  of  the  dirt,  &c  .  .  .  very  amnting. 
has  not  been  well  but  he  is  going  to  be.     [Disturbance  in  hand,]    Mold 
old  man,  I  cannot  hear  if  you  crab  me  in  this  way. 
"id  you  ever  have  a  fever? 
t.  H.:  Who  says  thai  ?)    I,  J.  H. 

lo  you  mean  me?)  Yes.  (Yes.  I  had  a  fever.  Pneumonia,  and  typhoid 
,)  Never  have  another.  Going  to  be  well  now.  I  said  it.  (Do  yon 
me?)    Yes,  Charles  too.    Give  him  my  love  and  do  not  forget  about 


J  Warner  wrote : — 

d  known  that  Charley  and  Hart  look  a  trip  in  a  sailing  veticl  to  the 
I,  but  ■bsnlnidy  no  deiaiti,  except  that  the  boat  was  driven  on  the  rocka 

y  watched  her  break  up. 

s  wai  all  she  could  tccollcci  in  connection  with  the  siaternenti 
r  by  Han  about  h«  brollicr.  I  remembered  also  about  the  »hip- 
i  ai  the  Aiorci,  but  had  no  reeollcciions  of  any  son  connecting 
t  with  Ciuuley  ^Vamer,  tu  about  any  of  ibe  other  tnddeau  referred 
I  think,  however,  tliat  as  Hart  himself  told  me  of  the  abipwrcck 
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at  the  Azores,  he  probably  mentioned  Waraer  in  connection  with  it 
He  may  possibly  also  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  other  incidents.  But 
I  am  unable  to  recall  the  vaguest  memory  of  any  sort  about  then. 
Charley  Warner  was  then  in  California,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries  he 
wrote  on  February  2nd,  1897  : — 

J.  H.  and  myself  once  were  hove  to  on  the  North  Atlantic  for  aboot  thne 
days  during  a  severe  storm.  At  another  time  we  were  at  Horta,  Fayal 
Island,  and  watched  our  vessel  drag  ashore  and  break  up  on  account  of 
a  very  bad  storm,  or  hurricane.  J.  H.  had  a  very  serviceable  stick  As  I 
remember  it,  a  stout  little  blade  dropped  out  of  the  ferrule.  I  never  had  odc 
like  it  that  I  can  remember.  He  thought  highly  of  it  and  advised  me  to  get 
one  like  it.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  a  pipe.  What  he  says  about 
the  queer  little  hotel  is  all  true ;  I  don't  remember  that  I  had  a  headache, 
but  we  were  hungry.  J.  H.  was  extremely  amused  about  something  at  dot 
hotel  and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh.     It  was  connected  with  dirt. 

960  A.  From  Dr.  Hodgson's  Report  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol  xiiL 
PP-  335-6- 

I  pass  on  now  to  consider  briefly  the  results  obtained  from  some  odier 
communicators,  and  begin  with  the  case  of  the  lady  whom  I  have  caDed 
Madame  Elisa  Mannors.  Other  names  are  substituted  for  the  real  ones. 
She  was  known  to  G.  P.,  and  her  first  appearance  was  to  her  sster, 
Madame  Frederica,  on  May  17th,  1892  {Report^  p.  471).  She  had  died  die 
previous  summer.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  designated  by  Phinuit,  wbo 
also  described  correctly,  purporting  to  repeat  what  she  was  telling  him,  some 
incidents  which  had  occurred  at  her  death-bed.  The  sitter  inquired  abort 
a  watch  which  had  belonged  to  Madame  Elisa,  but  the  statements  made 
at  this  sitting,  and  to  myself  at  subsequent  sittings,  did  not  lead  to  its  recovery. 
Some  Italian  was  written  by  request,  the  lady  being  as  familiar  with  Italian 
as  with  English,  but  only  two  or  three  common  words  were  decipherable. 
The  first  names  of  sitter  and  communicator  were  given,  and  the  last  name  was 
both  written  and  afterwards  given  by  G.  P.  to  Phinuit.  Some  of  the  writing 
was  of  a  personal  character,  and  some  about  the  watch,  and  G.  P.  stated 
correctly,  inter  alia,  that  the  sitter's  mother  was  present  (in  **  spirit ")  with  the 
communicator,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  know  her.  The  real  names  aie 
very  uncommon.  The  Italian  for  "  It  is  well.  Patience,"  was  whispered  at  the 
end  of  the  sitting  as  though  by  direct  control  of  the  voice  by  Madame  Elisa. 
Both  the  sitter  and  her  sister  were  well  known  to  me,  and  also  to  the  Howards, 
and  Madame  Elisa  made  several  personal  communications  in  the  course  of  the 
sittings  recorded  in  Appendix  I.  (see  Report,  pp.  417-19,  423),  where  farther 
attempts,  only  partially  successful,  were  made  to  write  Italian  clearly,  and  also 
to  speak  it,  but  not  much  was  said. 

She  communicated  by  writing  later  to  three  or  four  other  friends  or  rela- 
tives, always  in  a  strongly  personal  way,  and  very  clearly.  In  her  statements 
to  one  very  personal  friend,  at  sittings  when  I  was  present,  she  showed  on 
several  occasions  an  intimate  private  knowledge  of  her  sister  and  her  seter's 
family  in  connection  with  events  that  were  occurring,  and  also  of  other  relatives 
to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached.  She  also  had  several  "  written  talks "  witfc 
myself  alone,  referred  to  incidents  with  which  we  were  both  fiuniliar  i*ei 
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t  the  umc  bousp  in  another  part  of  ibe  counter,  uid  appreciated 
erly  oiher  refcreuccs  which  1  made  myself.     It  always  secnicii  like  the 
I  I  knew. 

,  A»  1  have  mcniioncd  elsewhere  {litporl,  pp.  193,  311),  the  ioielligenee 
nmunioiinft  by  wriung  is  not  conscious  of  the  act  of  wriiin);.  The  chief 
'Kcuiiy  appaicnily  in  selling  another  Iniif^nge  written  by  the  hand  is  thai 
\ngt  Hocds  tend  to  be  written  phonetically  unlets  they  arc  thought  out 
mVf  itttier  liy  letter.  The  wniing  i>  usually  much  more  legible  now  than 
\  <lunni>  the  period  of  the  records  from  which  1  am  quoting,  when  there 
I  frequently  much  difficulty  in  deciphering  even  the  simplest  English 
It  was  thei«fare  not  surprising  that  so  little  of  the  "Italian"  written 
J  Madame  Elisa  was  decipherable. 


I  062  A-     From  rjr.  Hodgson's  rcpoTt  i. 
^  384-5- 


Proctedingi  S.I'.R.,  vol.  x 


T^ie  art  various  references  in  the  records  given  in  Ap|)CDdIx  IV.  to  the 
twin  children  of  Dr.  and  Mi*.  A.  B.  Tliaw.  One  of  theie,  Margaret,  died  a 
ycai  liefoTC  tlieii  ftrrit  sitting  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  the  other,  Ruthie, 
died  ihiee  months  before  their  lirst  sitting  at  the  age  of  fiAeen  months.  The 
conimiinicjfions  concerning  these  children  were  j(ivcn  almost  entirely  by 
Phinuit.  who  bad,  however,  tome  diRiculty  with  the  names.  At  the  first  silting 
veverjl  aiicmpis  were  made  before  the  name  Margaret  was  given  clearly. 
Trouble  with  teeth  was  mentioned  In  connection  with  the  children,  apparently 
ft»  the  first  impression  on  the  nppcarancc  of  Margaret,  but  not  aciitally  specified 
m»  Margaret 't.  Margaret  was  lucihing  when  she  died.  Phinuit  also  taid  that 
oiwof  the  children  named  baby's  beads.  Mar^ai^t  used  to  play  wiili)iDeck> 
'  <'e  of  beads  belonging  to  hei  older  sister  living.  And  referring  to  Margaret, 
>  tirnuit  said  that  she  had  some  flowers  in  ber  hand,  that  "  she  liked  them  aitd 
:tiuk  tbctn  with  her,'*  Mrs.  Thaw  had  placed  three  little  flower*  in  Margaret's 
hand  after  her  death.  Thinuii  got  much  more  in  connection  with  Ruthie, 
wbcMe  firai  appearance  seemed  10  be  accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of  associa- 
tions connected  wiili  the  trouble  that  caused  her  death,  dysentery  and  sore 
ibroKt.  Phinuit  indicated  the  locality  and  the  distress,  and  Rmhie's  dislike  of 
''the  powder.''  Bitmnih  was  given  through  the  eniire  illness  of  two  week*  and 
was  always  given  with  trouble,  riunuii  spoke  of  Ruthie  as  having  light  golden 
hair,  afterward)  adding  curly  :^oriect — but  called  her  a  boy,  Tfae  living 
Rmhic  was  very  generally  mistaken  for  a  boy,  but  not.  of  course,  by  the  Tbawi. 
^  ci  Phmuit  had  mtich  diftculty  in  getting  the  name,  and  failed  to  get  ncArei 
'    in  Ethic,  and  the  sittera  told  him  it  begiui  with  K.     I'hinuit  »aid  that 

he  had  nut  learned  U>  talk,  but  later  on  he  got  the  name  Rulh-ic  correctly. 
Mr  icmarkcd  tluit  she  only  said  papa  and  ntamma.     Other  words  that  tbe 

i.ir.g  Kulbie  said  were  given  in  later  sittings,  fhinuit  described  her  as 
'^ln^Hl|;  to  see  ihc  tun.  Toi  two  oi  three  months  before  her  death  Ruthie 
<tjf  (oad  of  pointing  ai  the  stars  through  the  window.  At  tfae  be^inniiiK 
of  tha  fitiing  I'hinuit  said  she  put  her  hand  on  Dr.  Thaw's  head,  and 
Afterwards  described  her  as  wanting  10  pat  his  (ace,  actions  which  wm 
chaiactetistic  of  tfae  living  Ruthie  towards  Or.  Thaw.  Similarly  ih«  waatMi 
In  beat  tlie  tick  lick  (watch)  in  connection  with  her  uncle  Aleck,  and  it 
was  he  who  chiefly  uaed  to  bold  the  watch  for  her  to  hear  II  And  aitotb«r 
cbnnclcrlMk  action  waa  ivproduced  in  eooBeeiioa  with   Mr.   Mdvin  W. ; 
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Phinuit  said  she  wanted  him  to  wave  the  hand  in  a  certain  way  to  Mr. 
W.,  and  the  living  Ruthie  waved  her  hand  in  that  way  to  Mr.  W.,  and 
to  him  only.  Reference  was  also  made  to  her  picture,  and  Mrs.  Thaw  w&s 
painting  a  picture  of  Ruthie  when  she  was  taken  ilL  In  later  sittings  Phinuit 
described  her  as  saying  other  words,  baby^  pretty y  Bettie^  and  pussity  with  die 
accent  used  by  Ruthie  when  living.  These  were  the  only  words  besides  tbe 
papa  and  mamma  mentioned  before,  used  by  Ruthie  when  living.  The  first 
time  Mrs.  Thaw  wore  fur  at  a  sitting,  the  hand  stroked  it,  and  Phinuit  ifdiispered 
'^pussie  "  as  Ruthie  living  used  to  do.  But  Ruthie  had  whispered  **pussie*at 
a  previous  sitting.  Two  or  three  times  there  seemed  to  be  a  direct  contrd  of 
the  voice  by  Ruthie  who  took  the  place  of  Phinuit  {Report,  pp.  564,  576,  578)1 
The  first  time  she  whispered  pttee  SLudpssee  (pretty  and  pussie)  and  the  second 
time pttee  only,  the  words  being  many  times  repeated.  This  second  occasioii 
was  connected  with  rather  a  striking  incident  Mrs.  Piper  was  visiting  tbe 
Thaws  in  New  York,  and  they  took  her  up  the  river  Hudson  to  their  conntij 
house  and  had  a  sitting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  their  arrival  I  was 
taking  notes,  sitting  slightly  to  one  side  and  partly  behind  Mrs.  Piper,  while  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Thaw  were  sitting  in  front  of  her,  with  their  heads  somewhat  bowed. 
Phinuit  apparently  '*  left "  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Ruthie,  who  began 
whispering  pttee  pttee.  The  hand  rose  and  turned  somewhat  diagonaDy  and 
extended  the  forefinger  and  pointed  towards  a  picture  on  the  far  side  of  tbe 
room.  The  Thaws  did  not  see  this  action  until  I  drew  their  attention  to  it, 
when  they  looked  up,  and  followed  the  direction  of  the  pointing.  The  band 
then  trembled  and  sank.  Dr.  Thaw  noted :  "  During  the  last  mondi  of 
Ruthie's  life  it  was  a  regular  morning  custom  to  bring  her  to  the  room  in 
which  this  sitting  was  held — our  bedroom — and  she  would  always  point,  as 
hand  did  in  sitting,  with  one  finger  (unusual  with  a  baby)  and  say  *pt-tee, 
pt-tee,'  just  as  in  sitting.  This  little  incident  had  not  been  in  either  sittei's 
conscious  mind  since  baby's  death  six  months  before.  Mrs.  Piper  had  never 
been  in  that  room  until  the  actual  time  of  sitting.  Many  other  pictures  in  the 
room,  two  of  which  Mrs.  Piper's  hand  could  have  pointed  at  more  easily 
than  the  particular  one  always  noticed  by  the  baby." 

963  A.  I  now  cite  a  few  instances  of  prophecies  given  through  Mrs. 
Piper. 

(a)  The  following  account  is  from  Miss  W.'s  report  (made  from  con- 
temporary notes)  of  sittings  with  Mrs.  Piper,  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  viiL 
P-  34. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  an  acquaintance,  S.,  was  suffering  torturing  disease. 
There  was  no  hope  of  relief,  and  only  distant  prospect  of  release.  A  consulta- 
tion of  physicians  predicted  continued  physical  suffering  and  probably  mental 
decay,  continuing  perhaps  through  a  series  of  years.  S.'s  daughter,  worn  with 
anxiety  and  care,  was  in  danger  of  breaking  in  health.  "  How  can  I  get  her 
away  for  a  little  rest?"  I  asked  Dr.  Phinuit,  May  24,  1888.  "She  will  not 
leave  her  father,"  was  his  reply,  "  but  his  suffering  is  not  for  long.  The  doctors 
are  wrong  about  that.  There  will  be  a  change  soon,  and  he  will  pass  out  of  the 
body  before  the  summer  is  over."     His  death  occurred  in  June  1888. 

E.  G.  W. 

(p)  The  next  incident  is  from  Mr.  "  M.  N.'s  "  account  erf  Mrs.  Piper  in 
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dilga  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  lao,  which  wu  corroborsted  by  Mn. 


:.  N." 

.  About  end  Marc))  of 

tbii  of  doinft  so,  since  enrly 

fn«  Uut  a  dc»(h  of  >  ticnr  r 

from  wliich   I   should  mlise  9 

<rf  my  father,  who  wu  advanced 


April  srt  [1889). 
:  year  I  nude  her  a  visit  (hsvinK  been  in  the 
February,  about  once  a  fortniglit).  She  told 
:ive  of  mine  would  occur  in  about  tiix  weclo, 
pecuniary  ndvanUges.  I  naturally  thought 
n  years,  and  whose  description  Mrs.  Piper 
h*d  given  me  very  accurately  some  week  or  two  previously.  She  had  not 
■pokcD  of  liim  as  my  btbcr,  but  merely  -u  a  person  nearly  coiwectcd  with 
mc.  1  lukcd  her  at  thai  sitting  whether  thi^  pcrv>n  wns  the  one  who  would 
die,  bwt  «hc  declined  to  stale  anything  more  dearly  to  me.  My  wifc,  10  whom 
I  w»i  then  etiKagcd.  went  lu  see  Mrs.  Piper  a  few  days  alYerwards,  and  she 
told  her  (my  wifi;)  that  my  father  would  die  in  :i  few  weeks. 

About  the  middle  of  May  my  father  died  very  suddenly  in  London  from 
heart  fitilure,  when  he  was  recovering  from  a  very  slight  attack  of  bronchiiia, 
•Ml  tbc  very  day  thai  his  doctor  had  plonounccd  him  out  of  dan|;cr.  Previous 
10  thi*  Mn.  Piper  (ai  Pr.  Phinuit)  had  totd  mc  that  she  would  endeavour  to 
tofticnce  my  father  aboiii  certain  matters  connected  witli  his  will  before  he 
died.  Two  day*  atier  1  received  the  caMe  announcing'  his  death  my  wife  and 
I  ■■ent  to  see  Mrs,  Piper,  and  she  [Phmuit]  spiikc  of  hi«  presence,  and  his 
ftudden  arrival  in  the  ipirjt-werld.  and  said  that  he  (Dr.  Phinuit)  had  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  in  those  maiien  while  my  fothcr  was  sick.  Dr. 
Phinnit  tnid  me  the  state  of  the  will,  and  described  the  principal  executor,  and 
laid  that  he  (the  cM«uior)  would  make  a  certain  disposition  in  my  Gkvonr, 
lubfect  to  the  coBicnt  of  the  two  other  executors,  when  1  got  to  London, 
EaieLtnd.  Three  week«  afierwan]»  I  arrived  in  London  :  found  Ibe  principat 
eaocuior  id  be  the  man  Dr.  I'hinuil  had  descnbed.  The  will  went  materially 
a»  he  had  ilatcri.  The  disposition  was  made  in  my  favour,  and  my  tisier.  who 
wni  cbiri!y  at  my  father's  hcdvde  the  last  three  day*  of  hi«  life,  told  me  that 
be  had  repealrdly  rnmplaincd  of  the  pretence  of  an  old  man  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  who  annoyed  him  by  difcnssinK  hi*  private  af&ira.  .  .  . 

I"  M.  N."] 

(f)  See  Proeetdinst  S.P.R.,  vol.  tiii.  pp.  447-449. 

At  a  wtting  with  Mrs.  Piper  on  March  7,  189  j,  the  death  of  her  uncle 
David  was  fon;told  to  Miss  Macleod.  Her  contemporary  note  of  Ibe 
•Uiteinent  was:  "David  will  die  soon." 

She  wrote  on  March  17.  1893  : 

"My  uncle  David,  wliose  death  Mn.  Piper  predicted  at  the  shttng 
which  I  had  with  her  on  March  7,  1891,  died  at  Chicago  on  last  Tuesday, 
the  on  of  March.  Ai  far  as  I  know,  bis  health  was  perfectly  good  at 
the  time  of  the  sitting." 

(rf)  From  Dr.  Hodgson's  account  of  the  sittings  of  Dr.  K.  B.  Thaw  wtth 
Mil.  I'ipct,  I'rocttdtngt  S.l'.K,  vol.  xiii.  p.  js^- 

Sevcral  miuur  jirophecici  proved  concct ;  one  important  prophecy  concem- 

r.f,  the  succcu  of  ccrtaiD  madiiites  wai  wrong  as  to  time,  a*  well  as  otliei 

!  runutancc*  cocinecLed  widi  ibcm  \  but  another  concerning  (he  dcaib  of  a 

:<:  ither,  who  was  Bcvet  pment  at  a  wiling,  was  nghl.    Thi*  broihei  was  a 
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chronic  invalid  with  asthma.  At  the  sitting  of  May  loth,  1892,  Phinuit  said 
that  his  kidneys  were  out  of  order,  and  it  was  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
he  had  kidney  disease  on  a  careful  medical  examination  made  two  weeks  bte: 
At  the  same  sitting  Phinuit  said  that  he  would  die  '*  within  six  months  or  a 
year,**  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  how,  said,  "  He's  going  to  sleep,  and  whes 
he  wakes  he'll  be  in  the  spirit.  Heart  will  stop."  On  May  22nd,  the  timeios 
given  as  '*  six  months  or  a  little  less."  He  died  in  sleep,  of  heart  failure,  00  the 
3rd  of  the  following  September. 

980  A.  I  cited  in  858  A  a  case,  communicated  by  Dr.  Ermacon, 
of  Padua,  of  foreknowledge  of  a  letter's  arrival  on  the  part  of  a  sensitiie 
well  known  to  him,  Signorina  Maria  Manzini,  the  knowledge  purporting 
to  come  from  her  control,  **  Elvira."  An  article  by  Dr.  Ermacon  ia 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  235,  records  a  long  series  of  obser?atioos 
made  by  him  with  the  same  sensitive,  and  two  other  precognitive  cases  of 
hers — of  which  I  quote  one  below — are  given  in  vol.  xL  pp.  466-476. 
Dr.  Ermacora  was  not  able  to  decide  whether  ''  Elvira "  is  a  sepuile 
entity,  or  merely  a  modification  of  the  medium's  own  mind.  There  i^ 
in  fact,  much  the  same  perplexity  as  in  the  case  of  Phinuit  and  Ifai 
Piper. 

Whatever  Elvira  may  be,  she  possesses  certain  supernormal  pofos 
which  for  us  are  perhaps  the  more  instructive  in  that  their  scope  is  souk- 
what  narrowly  limited.  Among  these  powers  Elvira  claims  prea^nUm; 
admittedly  on  what  may  be  termed  a  puny  scale,  and  dealing  with  trifiil 
matters,  but  nevertheless  involving  some  real  knowledge  of  the  cooiog 
course  of  events,  and  of  the  part  which  human  actions,  apparently  free, 
will  play  therein.  The  question  now  before  us  is  whether  Elvira's  ap- 
parent foreknowledge  may  not  be  explained  as  inference  from  a  slightij 
wider  knowledge  of  the  present,  combined  with  a  power  of  suggesdoQ 
exercised  not  only  upon  Maria  Manzini  herself  (which  on  any  hypothesis 
is  obviously  probable),  but  even  upon  strangers.^  Dr.  Ermacora,  as  miy 
be  seen  from  his  full  report,  kept  these  points  in  mind ;  and  his  coo- 
elusion  was  that  Elvira  had  shown  some  foreknowledge  of  events,  palny 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  yet  such  as  suggestion  can  hardly  be  pressed 
to  cover.  (See  the  incident  of  sale  of  pawn-tickets,  and  others,  in  RaisU 
di  Studi  Psichiciy  i^QS-)  The  question  will  then  be, — ^and  these  triviil 
incidents  may  help  us  quite  as  well  as  more  important  ones  towards 
its  solution, — whether  that  supernormal  knowledge  of  actually  existii^ 
thoughts  and  things  with  which  Elvira  must  at  any  rate  be  credited  (see 
868  A)  may  be  enough  to  suggest  by  mere  forward-looking  inferencc,- 
itself  perhaps  supernormally  acute, — the  events  foretold  in  the  following 
and  some  similar  cases. 

'  Dr.  Ermacora  once  informed  me  that  Elvira  had  made  a  prediction  inTokiog' 
mistake  to  be  made  by  Maria  in  cutting  out  some  garments,  and  then  withdrew  it,  is 
not  wishing  that  Maria  should  thus  waste  the  stuff,  and  resolving  to  influence  heric^to 
make  the  mistake.  Elvira  herself,  therefore,  admits  that  she  can  influence  the  so<iIkfi 
predictions  by  suggestions  of  her  own. 
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Dr.  Ermacora  writes  : — 

Signorina  Maria  Manzini,  at  my  request,  kept  an  account  of  the  dreams 
which  occurred  in  her  ordinary  sleep.  Some  were  remembered  spontaneously 
in  the  morning  and  some  in  her  next  somnambulic  state.  In  the  latter  case  I 
suggested  to  her  that  she  should  remember  and  record  them  after  waking. 

I  think  the  following  case  was  remembered  in  sonmambulism,  but  this  is 
of  no  consequence^  because  Signorina  Maria,  following  my  advice,  recorded  not 
only  the  date  of  dreams,  but  also  the  date  and  the  hour  when  she  wrote 
them  down.  In  any  case  the  present  dream  was  recorded  before  its  fulfil- 
ment. 

This  is  what  I  find  in  the  record  of  Signorina  Maria's  dreams  : — 

March  vjth^  z894i  zz  P.M. 
"  Night  of  March  26th-27th,  1894. 

*'  I  dreamt  that  the  door  bell  rang  on  the  S.  Pietro  side  of  the  house.^  I 
went  to  open  and  found  a  tall  man  about  forty  years  old,  with  greyish 
trousers  and  a  darker  overcoat.  He  was  very  polite,  and  asked  if  I  would 
subscribe  to  the  issue  of  a  novel,  saying  that  aifterwards  I  should  have  a 
pair  of  earrings  as  a  prize.  I  said  no,  because  I  thought  it  was  an  impos- 
ture." 

I  did  not  read  the  account  of  this  dream  till  after  its  realisation,  but  am 
perfecdy  certain  that  Signorina  Maria  told  it  to  me  directly,  and  I  also  distinctly 
recollect  that  when  Signorina  Maria  related  the  realisation  a  few  days  later,  she 
said  I  ought  to  remember  her  preceding  dream  ;  and  I  remember  also  that  I 
not  only  recalled  it,  but  that  I  looked  at  once  at  the  record  to  see  if  it  had  been 
written  down  according  to  rule.  I  found  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  it  agreed 
with  the  viva  voce  story.  Besides,  though  Signorina  Maria  may  not  always  be 
diligent  in  recording  dreams  she  hardly  remembers,  she  is  very  careful  to  put 
the  exact  date,  and  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  the  dream  occurred  either  in 
the  night  of  March  26th-27th,  or  at  most  (supposing  the  case  to  have  been 
complicated  by  a  paramnesia  which  displaced  the  dream  in  Hme)  on  March 
27th,  at  9  P.M. ;  about  which  time,  as  can  be  seen  from  my  journal  of  the 
somnambulic  experiments,  Signorina  Maria  was  in  somnambulism  in  my 
presence. 

On  the  evening  of  March  31st,  f>.  four  days  after  the  dream,  Signorina  M. 
told  me  that  on  that  day  about  3  P.M.  the  visit  of  which  she  had  dreamed  had 
taken  place.  Everything  coincided  ;  the  entrance  of  the  person  by  the  door 
towards  S.  Pietro,  his  age,  his  insinuating  manners,  the  colour  of  his  trousers 
and  overcoat,  and  the  object  of  his  visit. 

I  called  her  mother,  and  asked  her  to  describe  the  visit  with  all  possible 
details  ;  meanwhile  I  took  the  following  notes  :  '*  The  person  came  twice ;  the 
first  time  about  1 1  A.M.,  when  Maria  was  out.  Signora  Annetta  (her  mother) 
was  alone  in  the  house.  The  visitor  had  very  pleasant  manners,  and  was  about 
thirty-five  years  old  (Signorina  Maria  thought  forty )^  He  had  a  box  covered 
with  black  cloth  with  him,  such  as  is  used  by  commercial  travellers.  He  said 
he  came  to  show  them  a  novelty.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Signora  Annetta 
said  that  Signorina  Maria  was  not  at  home ;  he  replied  that  he  would  return, 

^  Signorina  Maria's  house  has  two  doors,  one  in  the  Via  S.  Pietro,  and  the  other  toraed 
towards  the  river  Bacchiglione. 
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and  Signora  Annetta  told  him  to  come  at  2  p.m.  At  2  P.M.  he  returned  and 
rang  at  the  door  on  the  S.  Pietro  side.  Signora  Annetta  opened  to  him,  and 
says  that  when  he  entered  the  room  Maria  seemed  much  astonished  (Maria 
said  at  once  that  she  was  astonished  at  recognising  him).  He  proposed  tbat 
they  should  subscribe  to  the  issue  of  a  novel ;  there  were  to  be  prizes  when  the 
issue  was  finished  ;  two  pictures,  or  a  small  organ,  or  a  pair  of  earrings.  la 
his  box  were  the  organ  and  an  alarum,  as  samples,  and  he  had  with  him,  bot 
not  in  the  box,  samples  of  the  eariings,  of  the  frames,  and  two  oleogiapb 
between  pasteboards. 

Luigia  Monti  and  Linda  Bigoni  were  also  present.  Maria  refused  tk 
offers.  When  they  and  the  man  were  gone,  Maria  remarked  with  surprise 
that  she  had  already  dreamt  of  the  scene  with  all  its  details,  ue.  as  far  as  die 
man  was  concerned.  Signora  Annetta  added  that  from  girlhood  she  also  had 
frequently  dreamed  of  coming  events. 

March  ^ist,  1894,  9.30  P.M.  (written  in  the  presence  of  Annetta  and  Maria). 
It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  things,  before  the  case  could  be  supposed  to  be 
evidential.  First,  that  the  visit  was  real,  and  not  an  odd  hallucination  of  tk 
senses  or  memory,  and  secondly,  that  the  man  had  not  made  the  tour  of  Padoa 
offering  his  merchandise,  many  days  before  the  dream  ;  in  which  case  SignoriM 
Maria  might  have  become  aware  of  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and  thus  hate 
originated  the  dream  herself. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  first  point,  I  went  on  the  following  day  (April  ist, 
about  6.30)  to  see  Signorina  Linda  Bigoni,  and  asked  her  to  tell  me  all  aboot 
the  visit  at  which  she  had  been  present  She  replied  that  she  had  gone  to  see 
Maria  the  day  before,  about  2.30,  while  the  man  was  there,  and  she  confrined 
all  the  details  about  the  object  of  his  visit,  his  remarks,  the  things  he  had  iridi 
him,  his  politeness,  his  age,  and  the  colour  of  his  clothes.  He  had  made  die 
same  proposition  to  her  as  to  Maria.  As  she  had  arrived  after  him,  she  coold 
not  say  by  which  door  he  had  entered  ;  but  she  said  he  had  left  before  her,  and 
had  gone  out  by  the  kitchen  door,  towards  the  river.  On  being  questioned, 
she  replied  that  she  had  not  seen  Signorina  Maria  since  the  visit.  Before  leaving 
her,  I  requested  her,  if  the  man  should  come  to  her  house,  or  if  she  should 
meet  him  in  the  street,  to  ask  him  on  what  day  he  had  come  to  Padua ;  wbkb 
she  promised  to  do. 

The  same  evening  I  went  back  to  Signorina  Maria,  and  before  telling  ber 
of  my  talk  with  Signorina  Linda,  I  questioned  her  and  her  mother  again 
Signorina  Maria  said  she  did  not  remember  by  which  door  the  man  lad 
gone  out,  or  rather,  she  had  paid  no  attention  ;  but  her  mother  said  she  was 
certain  that  he  had  gone  out  by  the  kitchen  door,  because  he  had  seen  some 
one  enter  that  way,  and  on  leaving  had  said  that  as  there  was  a  door  there 
also  he  would  go  out  by  it.  The  mother  did  not  know,  however,  whether  be 
or  Signorina  Linda  B.  had  left  first,  but  Signorina  Maria  was  sure  he  bad 
gone  away  first,  because  afterwards  she  had  continued  her  conversation  with 
Signorina  Linda  about  their  own  affairs,  and  this  conversation,  begun  before 
he  left,  had  prevented  her  noticing  by  which  door  he  quitted  the  house. 

Both  then  said  they  remembered  Signorina  Linda  B.'s  coming  at  aboct 
2.30  while  the  man  was  there,  and  that  he  had  come  before  2  and  stayed  nearir 
an  hour. 

Thus  all  the  testimony  is  in  accordance,  and  no  doubt  remains  that  tl^ 
event  with  all  its  details  really  happened. 
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On  the  evening  of  April  i8th,  Signorina  Maria  told  me  that  her  friend, 
Signorina  Linda  H.,  had  something  to  tell  me,  but  in  order  to  keep  her  promise 
the  would  tell  it  only  to  me.  Signorina  Maria  said  that  Linda  B.  was  coming 
to  see  her  on  the  morrow,  when  1  could  meet  her. 

The  following  day  (April  19th)  1  went  to  see  Signorina  Maria  at  the  time 
fixed,  and  found  Linda  H.  at  the  house.  The  latter  told  me  she  had  met  the 
man  in  the  street ;  that  he  had  recognised  her  and  had  renewed  his  offer.  She 
took  advantage  of  this  to  ask  him  when  he  had  arrived  in  Padua,  and  he  said 
he  had  come  on  March  29th,  and  that  he  had  not  visited  Padua  before  for 
several  vcars. 

This  proves  that  the  dream  occurred  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
person  implicated,  and  that  consequently  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  a 
mere  sensorial  impression  of  Signorina  Maria's. 

Of  such  a  type  as  this — gradually  evolved,  slightly  inexact,  and 
altogether  trivial — are  all  the  predictions  given  through  Elvira.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  their  triviality  affords  in  itself  any  clear  in> 
dication  as  to  their  origin.  They  are  the  attempts  of  an  intelligence 
which,  whether  embodied  or  unem bodied,  is  not  much  above  a  child's 
level,  to  prove  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance — namely,  the  possibility 
of  foreseeing  future  events.  In  comi>arison  with  the  value  of  the  result 
thus  aimed  at,  the  actual  incidents  by  which  it  may  be  attained  matter 
little.  It  is  of  greater  interest  to  have  a  pedlar's  visit  foretold,  if  only 
that  visit  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any  ordinary  intelligence,  than 
to  have,  say,  a  death  foretold,  if  we  suspect  that  that  more  impressive 
prophecy  may  have  helped  to  work  its  own  fulfilment 
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sarily transmitted  by,  ii.  X95-6. 
Unconscious  cerebration,  ii.  5x9  note; 
Pierce's  explanation  of  subliminal  sel 
theory  by,  i.  X2  note  * 
Waves,  theory  of,  i.  24C-6. 

"  Brain,"  dted,  L  X27  notA,  X7X  note,  440, 
467 ;  quoted,  i.  506-9.  5x3. 

Brainerd.  David,  alleged  communication 
from.  ii.  457-8. 

Bramwell,  Dr.  J.  Milne,  quoted,  i.  56.  x66. 
437-40,  441-a.  444-5,  463,  467-70, 
473-6,  488-9, 5xx,sx2-x3,  S^S'-^7»5¥>1 
dted,  i.  160  note^,  171  note,  178,  X96, 
'98.  338  note,  440,  462,  47X ;  ii.  54X ; 
work  of,  i.  165,  X94-5,  506-xa 

Breuer,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  40,  jo,  53-5,  299. 

Brian  Duppa,  vision  of  induction  of,  i. 
592-3. 

^^SfiT't  L.  Vernon,  communications  to,  ii. 
244-5. 

Brighten,  William  E.,  case  of,  i.  386-7. 

"British  Medical  Journal,"  dted,  i  472; 
mioted,  i.  491. 

Brook,  Lady,  cases  recorded  by,  ii  454-6. 

Brooke,  Sir  James,  dted,  i.  420. 

Brooks,  Christopher,  case  of.  i.  402. 

Brougham,  Lord,  apparition  seen  bj,  ii  43. 

Brown,  A.  J.,  case  of,  i  309,  ^ii-x^ 

,  D.,  apparition  seen  by,  1.  655, 

Browne,  Miss,  case  of,  dted,  ii.  X37. 

,  Mrs. ,  case  sent  by,  ii.  356-8. 

,  Hugh  Junor,  case  reported  by,  ii  172, 

482-5. 

Browning,  Robert,  cited,  ii  579-80, 

Buttemer,  R.  H.,  experiments  of,  ii  432-4. 

Bruce,  Dr.  Walter,  dream  of,  i  X43-4,  4x3- 

415 ;  »»•  SS* 
Buckley,    Major,    experiments   by,  1.    axo, 

556-8. 

Buddhism,  ii.  286,  289-9X. 

"Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  Psychologique  Inter- 
national," dted,  i  474. 
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"  Bulletins  de   la   Soci6t6   de    Psychologic 

Physiologique,"    quoted,     i.     524-5 ; 

cited,  i.  539. 
Bundy,  Col.  J.  C,  cited,  i.  360,  382-3. 
Burguet,  Agnes,  case  of,  i.  485. 
Btimier,  M.  Andr£,  alleged  communications 

from,  ii.  143. 
Bums,  hypnotic  eflliect  on,  i.  470. 
Burot,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  339  and  noU^  341,  491, 

497  noie^, 
Burq,  i.  490. 
Buxton,  case  of,  i.  80,  83. 

C. ,  Mme. ,  case  of,  i.  531-2. 

— ,  Miss,  case  of.  ii.  210-iz. 

— ,  Mr. ,  case  reported  by,  ii.  ^29-31. 

— ,  Mrs. ,  apparition  seen  by,  1.  692-3. 

— ,  Mrs.  (Dr.  Bramwell's  subject),  case  of, 

i.  463- 
— ,  Mother,  case  attested  by,  i.  686. 

— ,  Charlotte,  auditory  hallucination  of.  ii. 

70-1. 

— ,  Emily,  case  of.  cited,  ii.  230. 

Cabral,   Ulysses  J.   C,  hallucination  of,  ii. 

353-5- 
Caedmon,  work  of,  cited,  i.  135  note, 

Cafi  au  lait,  dipsomania  of,  i.  461-2. 

Cagliostro,  ii.  133. 

Cahagnet,  case  of  subjects  of,   i.   278;  ii. 

191,  220,  573-8. 
Calculating  boys,  i.  79-85,  zi6,  227. 
Calculations     involved     in      post-hypnotic 

suggestions,  i.  502- la 
Campbell,  General,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  65. 

,  Hon.  Dr. ,  case  of,  i.  543-6. 

,  Miss   Catherine  M.,    apparition  seen 

by,  ii.  396 ;  experiments  by,  i.  633-4 ; 

ii.  63. 
Camuset,  Dr. ,  cited,  i.  339  note. 
Cancer,  phobie  of,  i.  467. 
Capua,  Arturo  de,  communications  from,  ii. 

481-3. 
Carlisle,   Bishop    of,  case  reported    by,  ii. 

5^. 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  519  noU^  581  note^. 

Carroll,  James,  apparition  seen  by,  i.  272-3. 

Carzetti.  Isabella,  ii.  459. 

Cass    Davis    House,    visions   regarding,    i. 

668-71. 

Catalepsy — 

Secondary    personality    in    connection 

with.  i.  335. 

Shock  inducing,  i.  163. 

"Cataplexie    und    der    thierische    Hypno- 

tismus.  Die,"  cited,  i.  442. 

Cavalli.  V.,  communications  to,  ii.  482. 

C^lestine,  case  of,  i.  49. 

Cellular  focus,  i.  35  and  note. 

Central  organs  of  perception — 

Education  of,  i.  188-92. 

Potential  sensibility  of,  i.  483. 

Cerebration,  see  under  Brain. 

Ccrvello,  Dr.  Niccolo,  case  of  patient  of,  i. 

500  and  note,  520. 

Cevennes,  martyrs  of  the,  ii.  200. 

Chabaneix,  Dr.  Paul,  cited,  i.  89  and  note. 

Chambers,  Dr.  Robert,  cited,  ii.  579. 

Character,    hypnotic    influence   on,   i.   192, 

198-202. 


Charcot,  ProC,  case  of  patient  of,  i.  130-1, 
331 ;    three  stages  theory  dL,  L  161, 

197.  437.  439.  447-«  ;   methods  ol.  L 

172  note,  490 ;  it  311 ;  experimeni  bf . 

i.  188,  4^-8. 
Charity  Organisation  Societj,  analogy  fton. 

ii.  206-7. 
Charms,  l  211,  559-61  ;  ii.  ^zo. 
Chattock,  Dr.  C.  G.,  cited,  u  46a 
Chaumontet,   Jean,    allegcKl  commoniatiQO 

from,  ii.  143. 
Chemical  reactions,  sensibility  to,  L  483. 
Chess,  analogy  from,  i.  93-^,  96. 
Childbirth,   hypnotism    dunng,  L  324,  47s; 

subsequent  recollection,  L  x8i. 
Childhood,  i.  119. 
Children — 

Communications   from,   iL   245-7,  593, 

621-2. 
Hypnotic  susceptibility  of,  i.  439, 443-4. 

458. 

Phantasms  of,  ii.  335,  373. 

Terrors  of,  i.  41. 
China,  beliefs  regarding  demon  possessioQ 

in,  ii.  i98-«»,  500-1. 
Christian  Science,  i.  167,  3x2-13  ;  iL  311-12. 
Christianity,  i.  2,  280-3,  3^>  288.  294-7. 
••Christliche  Mystik,"  cited,  i.  493. 
CiUary  spasm,  effects  of,  i.  133,  479. 
Circles,  system  of,  ii.  570. 
Clairvoyance  {see  also  Telaesthesia) — 

A.,  Miss,  case  of,  ii.  451. 

Automatic  messages  due  to,  ii.  235 

Cases  of  so-called,  otherwise  expfauaed. 
i.  477-8. 

Children,  in,  ii.  335-6. 

Cornea-reading  versus,  L  185. 

Dixon,  Miss  Eliza,  case  of,  L  543-61 

Dowsers,  of,  i.  481. 

Dying,  of  the,  iL  31. 

Fits,  after,  i.  362. 

Genius  a  kind  of,  ii.  aSa. 

Grant,  Cameron,  case  of,  ii.  369. 

Hypnotic  production  of,  L  555-i. 

Hysteria,  m,  L  353-4.  357-9- 

Inadequacy  of  term,  i.  136. 

Joan  of  Arc,  case  of.  iL  loa,  404. 

Medical — 
Automatic  script   communicating,  ii 

450,  454.  457. 
Mode  of,  i.  484-7 ;  ii.  268. 
Spirits,   by,   ii.    174-6  (premooitorr). 

604,  610,  622,  624. 
Trance,  in,  iL  564. 
Paralysis  from  cold,  during,  iL  323. 
Socrates,  case  of,  ii.  96,  99. 
Somnambulism,  during,  i.  520-4. 
Telepathic,  ii.  197,  518,  525. 
Travelling— 
Cases  of,  L  197,  553-9 ;  iL  217.  S5L 
Dreams,  likeness  to,  l  279. 
Ecstasy  an  extension  of,  ii.  210. 259. 
Hypnotic  suggestion  starting,  I  rfi- 
Nature  of,  L  23o->z,  250,  275,  278-9. 
Savages,  amon^,  ii.  200  note,  283. 
Sleep,  during,  iu  193. 
Clark,  Mrs. ,  appantion  seen  by,  iL  371-2. 
Clarke,  Dr.,  phantasm  of.  iL  247. 
,  M.  W.,  case  sent  by,  iL  343-4. 
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Cutaneous  sensibility,  h)rpnotic  effect  on,  i. 

47$- 
Cuvier,  cited,  i.  906. 

Cyanosis,  hypnotic  production  of,  i.  498. 

D.,  Mme.,  case  of,  i.  130  and  note^,  5^9-30. 

— ,  Mr. ,  apparition  seen  by,  ii.  52-5,  330-1. 

— ,  Mr,,  phantasm  of,  ii.  384-5. 

— ,  Mrs.,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  17. 

— ,  C,  communications  to,  ii.  450,  454-6. 

Dsiiley,  Judge  Abram  H.,  case  recorded  by, 

»•  352. 
Damodar,  letters  to,  11.  231. 
Danvers,  Miss,  apinritions  of,  i.  695-6. 
Dariex,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  533. 
Darkness,  visions  in,  i.  239,  281. 
Dase  (Dahse),  case  of,  i.  80,  83,  X17-19. 
Daumer,  Prof.,  case  reported  by,  i.  524. 
Daimtesey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  case  of,  cited,  ii. 

399. 
Davenport,  Reuben  Briggs,  cited,  ii.  503. 

Davey,  Dr.,  case  reported  by,  i.  134,  372-3. 

,  S.  J.,  cited,  i.  646 ;  ii.  502. 

Davies,  Mrs.,  auditory  hallucination  of,  ii. 

365-6- 
Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  117. 

,  William  W. ,  case  reported  by,  iL  46-8. 

Dawson,  Ellen,  case  of,  i.  546. 

Day-dreaming  habit,  i.  106. 

Dazzling,  hypnotisation  by  means  of,  i.  165. 

Dead,  the,  see  Discarnate  spirits. 

Deafness,  hypnotic  influence  on,  i.  184,  474. 

Dear,  Mrs. ,  apparition  seen  by,  ii.  376. 

Death- 
Apparitions  at  or  near  time  of,  i.  252-3, 
268-9,  283-6,  572-4.  643-5,  666-7, 
675-8;  ii.  271,  283,  358;  statistics  of 
time«relations  in,  ii.  14  and  note;  com- 
pact cases,  i.  291 ;  ii.  42-5,  49-51, 236, 

350- 
Automatic  wnting  announcing,  ii.  169- 

171,  230. 

Averted  by  hypnotic  change  of  person- 
ality, i.  331. 

Clairvoyance  at  the  time  of,  ii.  31. 

Conditions  of,  taken  on  in  mediiunistic 
trance,  ii.  220. 

Dream  of,  ii.  18. 

Nature  of,  ii.  512,  524. 

Phantasms  after,  see  Discarnate  spirits — 
Apparitions. 

Prevision  of,  i.  400-5,  410-13;  ii.  153, 
248  and  note,  270,  334-6,  441,  622-4  *. 
by  discarnate  spirits,  ii.  26-7,  30-1, 
174,  176,  489-93.  559-60. 

Telekinetic  phenomena  in  connection 
with,  ii.  503. 

Transitional  state  of  consciousness  im- 
mediately after,  ii.  20,  51,  61. 

Visions    of,   clairvoyantly  perceived    in 

dream  or  waking  state,  i.   137,  139, 

143,  401,410-15,  425. 

*•  Death-blow  to  Spiritualism,"  cited,  ii.  503. 

"  De  la  suggestion  et  de  ses  applications  k  la 

pedagogic,"  cited,  i.  459. 
"  De  la   suggestion  et  du  somnambulisme 
dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Jurisprud- 
ence et  la  M6decine  Legale,"  cited,  i. 

513. 


"De  la  suggestion  meotale,"  dted,  L  339 

note. 
"  De  I'Automatisme  de  la  Mtoioire,"  qooted, 

L  306-7. 
••  De  r Intelligence,"  dted,  i.  xa7  naU\ 
Dee,  Dr.  John,  shew-stone  of,  i.  237.  575- 
Delbcnif,  Prof.,  dream  of;  L  132;  cases  of 

patients  of,  i.  x8a,  470-1,  506;  dted, 

1.  472,  514. 
**  Dilire  du  toucher,"  i.  467-^. 
Delirium  tremens,  suggestibility  developed 

during  recovery  firom,  L  16a. 
"Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes," 

dted,  ii.  500-1. 
Demoniacal  possession,  L  303-5;  Chinese, 

ii.  198-200,  500-x. 
Demons,    Sorting,    of    Prot    Maxwell,   n. 

S3*-4- 
Dent,  Mrs.,  case  reported  by,  L  652. 

Dentistry- 
Hypnotic  analgesia,  under,  L  471. 
Pain  of,  suppr»sed  by  gas  and  ieh  Uter, 

'•  473. 
Deolinda,  phantasm  of,  u.  353-4- 
"  Des  Etats  Seconds,"  dted,  L  473- 
"  Des  Indes  k  la  plan^te  Mars,"  h.  130  seq. ; 

dted,  ii.  95  m>*r. 
Despard,   Miss  R.   C,   experiments  by.  i. 

632-4. 
Despine,  Dr.,  dted,  i.  445,  485,  500. 

,  Dr.  Prosper,  case  reported  by,  i  19*' 

Dessoir,  Max,  dted,  i.  6ox  note. 

Devan,  Dr.,  dted,  i.  305. 

Devils,  belief  in  possession  by,  L  303-5  i  "• 

X98-200 ;  non-existence  of,  iL  203. 
Dextro-cerebral  capadty,  L  84-5. 
Diagram-transference,   cases    of,  L  6o»-is, 

6x4-x8,    622-8,    633-4;     motor  aad 

sensory  elements  in,  ii.  144. 
Diamanti,  case  of,  i.  79  note, 
Dickens,  Miss,  apparition  seen  by,  L  258-9. 

,  Charles,  work  of,  dted,  i.  xo6. 

Dickinson,  James,  i.  675-8. 

Dignity,  demand  for,  ii.  258 ;  possibility  (rf. 

in  confusion  of  discarnate  spirits,  ii. 

276. 
Dignowity.   Karl,   dream  and  vision  of,  L 

Diplopia  resultmg  from  ciliary  spasm,  1.  474* 
Dipsomania — 

Cafi  au  lait,  of,  i.  461-2. 
Fraud  contrasted  with,  i.  201. 
Halludnations  of.  i.  2a8,  332,  235. 
Hypnotic  cures  of,  i.  176,  462-3. 
Discarnate  spirits — 

Activities  of,  ii.  274. 
Apparitions  of— 
Animals    perhaps    influenced   by,  ii* 

214  note. 
Cases  of,   i.  286,  424-36 ;    ii.  60-76, 

323-39.     342-4.      34»-56,     359-^»» 

375-6.  38^7.  389-99. 
Collective,  ii.  62-3,  69-7X. 
Compact-cases,  i.  29X  ;  iL  42-5,  49-5'' 

350. 
Continuous  series,   in,  from  those  of 

the  living,  L  9. 
Evidential  tests  of,  ii.  10-13. 
Local  and  personal,  "•  60-76,  384. 
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579.  581  note\ 
Dupotet,  Baron,  i.  546. 
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Dusart,  Dr. ,  experiments  by,  i.  530. 
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Duvanel,  M.,  case  of,  ii.  170-1,  467-71. 
Dyce,  Dr. ,  case  of  patients  of,  i.  305-6. 
Dyne,  J.  B. .  case  reported  by,  i.  285. 
Dynamogeny — 

Hypnotic,  see  under  Hypnotism. 

Inhibition  involving,  ii.  86. 

Nature  of,  i.  587  note^. 

Supernormal  faculty  following  on  sug- 
gested, i.  487. 
Dynamometer,  experiments  with,  i.  49 ;  ii.  90, 

ao^,  530. 
Dysphagia,  hysterical,  i.  331-3. 

•*  E.,"  control  by,  ii.  240,  477,  6oi. 

£.,  MUe.  A.,  case  of,  i.  497. 

— ,  C.  J.,  case  of,  i.  372-3« 
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— ,  Mrs.,  phantasm  of,  ii  336-8. 
— ,  Mrs.  (Dr.  Fahnestock's  subject),   clair- 
voyance of,  i.  556. 
Elat,  hysterical  inabihty  to,  i.  331-3. 
Ecchymosis,  hypnotic  production  of,  i.  491. 
Ecmnesia — 

Dream  memory  of  periods  of,  L  130. 

Nature  of.  ii.  201,  267. 

Temporary  and  permanent,  ii.  192. 

Viv6,  LouLS,  case  of,  i  62-3,  338-43. 
Ecstasy— 

AUe^d,  ii.  220. 

Family  circles,  in,  ii.  209,  524. 

Ltonore,  case  of,  i.  326. 

Nature  of,  ii.  194-5,  259-62*  524.  572- 

Piper,  Mrs. ,  case  of,  ii.  250. 

Possession  sometimes  indistinguishable 
from,  ii.  210. 

Skilton,  J.  W. ,  case  of,  ii.  571-2. 

Socrates,  case  of,  ii.  99. 
Ectoplasia,  ii.  529,  541,  544-9. 
Ex:zema,  hypnotic  cure  of,  i.  470,  471. 
"  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal," 

cited,  i.  667  note'^. 
"Edinburgh    Philosophical    Transactions" 

(1882),  quoted,  1.  305-6. 
Edmonds,  Judge,  case  of,  dted,  ii.  117. 
Education — 

Aim  of,  i.  18^. 

Check  and  stimulus  in,  i.  173-5. 

Hypnotism  an  aid  to,  i.  183,  196.  458-9. 
Eklwards,  Miss,  experiments  with,  i.  542,  603 

seq. 
Eeden,  van,  cited,  i.  439,  459,  460,  462,  464, 

465.  471- 
Eglinton,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  224. 

,  Mr.,  experiment  by,  i.  553-4. 

' '  Einige  therapeutische  Versuche  mit  dem 

Hypnolismus     bei     Geisterkranken," 

cited,  i.  462. 
"Electricity  Animale,"   cited,   i.   485,   500, 

523.  S39note'K 


Electricity — 

Flowers  emitting  light  of  the  nature  of, 

"•  539- 
Raps  explained  as  produced  by,  ii.  S37- 

Elgee,  Mrs.,  apparition  seen  by,  L  28^io 

and  note. 
Elliotson.  Dr.,  case  recorded  by.  134;  ms- 

meric  hospital  of,  i.  157 ;  cited,  L  207. 

309,  372,  477,  489.  543,  ii.  515;  quoted, 

1.  305-6,  308,  321-a. 
Ellis,  Mrs. ,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  17. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  case  of ,  ii  41  x. 
,  Rev.  E.    K.,   veridical  dream  of,  ii. 

370. 
,  S.  B.,  cited,  ii.  516  note, 

Elvira  control,  ii.  446 -y.  624-^. 

Emergency,  see  Crises. 

Emotion,  mental  reaction  in,  ii.  51  x. 

Energy — 

Conservation  of,  ii.  301,  510,  530. 542. 

Environment  of,  i.  2x5. 

Ghost  defined  as  manifestation  di  per- 
sistent personal,  ii.  4. 

Mania,  in,  ii.  529. 

Spirit  manipulation  of,  iL  542,  545-9- 

Supraliminal  output  of.  iu  514. 

Ultimate    source     of,    problem    of,  L 
216-18. 
Entenoephalic  sensitivity,  i.  124,  225. 
Enthusiasts,  i.  56-7. 
Enuresis  noctuma  cured   by  hypnotism,  i. 

459. 
Environment,  material,  etheric,  spirituil  l 

95-6,  215-19. 
Ephesus,  stone  at,  analogy  firom,  il  307. 
Epilepsy — 

Automatism  likely  to  resemble  effects  of. 

ii.  84. 
Criminal  propensities  of   post-epQeptk 

states,  i.  308-9. 
Hallucination  in,  i.  aaS. 
Hystero-epilepsy,  ii.  423-3. 
Multiplex  personality  in  connection  vitii. 

i-  339. 
Post-epileptic  states,  i.  60-1,  73,  308-15. 
Epistaxis,  hypnotic  producrtion  of.  l  491. 
"Erfolge  des  therapeutischen  Hypnotisnus 

in  der  Landpraxis,"  cited,  i.  46a,  465" 
Ermacora,  Dr.  G.   B.,  cited,  i.  671 '.cases 

reported  by,  ii.  159-60,  446-7.  624-7 
Esdaile,  cited,  i.   65-6.    470,  484,  543:  a. 

515 ;  quoted,  i.  438  ;  work  of ,  L  160, 

^77,  ao7. 

,  W.  E.,  dream  regarding,  L  382-5. 

Espie,  Mr.,  apparition  <^,  i.  370-x. 

"  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"" 

quoted,  i.  10. 
Estelle  (Dr.  Despine's  patient),  case  of.  i 

445 ;  control,  ii.  452-3. 
Estrade,  J.  B.,  cited.  L  564. 
"  VEtat  Mental  des  Nysterifuts"  quoted,  i 

43.  49- 
Ether  i^see  also  Light) — 

Discamate  spirits  in  relation  to^  ii.  tp. 

299. 
Environment  of,  i.  215  ;  ii.  298. 
Matter  in  relation  to,  ii.  209. 
Telepathy    perhaps   transmitted  bjr,  i 

245-6;  ii.  141.  195. 
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,  Fb*.  lH..ottd.l  117  note'.  477,  SS7IH*I; 

quoird,  L  ja^jo  i  U.  9t>. 
I  FruotAcli.  AnMlm  Killa  von.  dwd,  1,  jct 

!  rwkkn,  Cecllli,  caw  ot,  cilnl,  il.  aja 
f-'iUmore.  Lt,  C.  W..  alod,  1.  3C4. 
FiDtl'r-MickiaK  cured  tif  bypnoiiuii.  i.  45B. 
Fini.»y.  Mn  Wm,  A..c«»o/.  li.  Uj-s. 
Filtgatld.  Mri..i»nmunloilii>nlo,  &  f 77-t. 
Floeiwood,    Un.,    apiaiiliixu    §tta    bjr,    L 
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Floarnoy.  fiof, ,  cau  npoiwil  bf.  i.  565.4, 

iL  ia4,  30s-  503 '   cited,  i  5M  aMf. 

sM.  li.flS»»*,  1301^. 
Flinn*tae«.  i>.  53a. 
Focadira,  M.,  eiptiinKnii  tw,  1.  491. 
Foerucii,  Hertba  tSMw  Benhal,  appariUon 
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Ford,  I'tof.  Aoguiie.  died,  I  438. 445.  4*a. 

4191  da<f  -ott',  514;   i|uoled,  I.  439; 

can  of  warden  cm  plOTed  bf,  quoted. 

I.  196.  jia. 
Fontar.  R««.  C.  T.,  caae  npantd  bjr.  it. 


K  Oia*.  appadiim 


Fodcf,  IJunna  Anna  Igaa 

•«t>  tnr.  n  3i3-4- 
Foonb  dimanilan,  tbaory  ot,  i.  ap. 
Fuwlrr,  Itf.  J,  T  ,  cu*  toil  by,  rL  343. 
.  Miu  hook,  caicof,  ii.  iio~*. 


iinnliulltUc.  tL  aeb^  amd  mM. 

»nr   cbargBi   of,   ngsnlinc   paythic 
tihenomma.  E  139. 
Ft«*  ■III.  U.  a7t-«. 
Fttewat,  OuMral.  caat  of.  L  B91. 
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Frvnd,  Or..ca«i>af|Miata(.  died,  i.  o-a. 
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Kryrii  John  '1..  oaw  of,  I.  (isa. 

,  R..  (  ■-• ■--" — 

Fucli*,dl« 

Futlct.  CBI 


lofy  ballue 


lUOB  cf,  L  Ssft^ 


Jnad*.  tbMTT  «<.  iL  •••. 

FtJili,  MaadpniBt  bn,  b.  ila. 

O.,  Dc,  apcarilloa  of.  L  6«a-3. 
-  ,  D>..  Bitdlia*7  ^Dudnalion  of.  IL  t^-J^. 
—.  MUa.  apparltMu  hc*  bf .  I.  «fo-«:  m>- 
pminantm  wiiii.  >  a44>  Ai9-«a. 


' ,  I'dlcitf.  dMan  Tcaardinf,  b.  3471 
Calioo,  Ftanoii,  otad.  L  *x.  la*,  jA^  3C7 : 

caw  raentded  I17.  L  177,  4  u-ifk 
OarikM.  IVwIii.  wnwori I  of  dntb 

Gamti,  Ednnad,  diad.  It,  jaa. 
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Garrison,  Thomas  B.,  case  of,  U.  iia-14. 
Gas,  pain  suppressed  under,  felt  afterwards, 

».  473- 
Gasparin,  le  Comte  A^.  de,  cited,  ii.  555. 

Gatty,  Miss  E. ,  apparition  seen  by,  i.  653-4. 

Gauss,  case  of,  i.  80,  117,  175. 

"  Gelalius"  control,  ii.  161,  449. 

G^ineau,  cited,  i.  465  noU^t  466. 

Genius — 

Daemon    of    Socrates    explained    as, 

ii.  9Sr^- 
Definition  of,  i.  ao,  96. 
Emotional  memory  in,  it  138-9. 
Ethical  realm,  in,  1.  119. 
Growth,  analogy  with,  i.  105. 
Hallucinatory  vividness  of,  i.  227,  234. 
Hypnotism  and  automatism  in  relation 

to,  i.  22,  104. 
Hysteria  in  relation  to,  i.  56,  66. 
Irregularities  of,  i.  97. 
Limits  of,  L  78. 

Lombroso's  view  of,  i.  71,  91-2. 
Middle-level  centres  active  in,  i.  73. 
Nature  of,  i.  20,  71-2,  Z04-5,  '©7 1  "•  81, 

193,  282. 
Normal  best  represented  by,  i.  72, 77,  78. 
Origin  of,  four  theories  for,  i.  1x6-17. 
Possession  theory  in  the  light  of,  ii.  192-3. 
Psychological  test  of,  i.  75. 
Scope  of  term,  i.  71-2. 
Sleep  compared  with,  L  135. 
Somnambulism  compared  with,  I  124, 

203. 
Speech  in  relation  to,  i.  98. 
Telepathy  and  telaesthesia,  relation  to, 

i.  X08,  280. 
Visual  images  of,  i.  227. 
Geometrical  patterns,  subliminal  visualisa- 
tion of,  i.  88. 
Germ,  primal,  modifiability  of,  i.  224. 
Gesture  as  means  of  communication,  i.  99 ; 

ii.  91. 
Ghosts,  see  Discarnate  spirits  and  Haunting. 
Gibert.    Dr.,   experiments  by,   i.   207,  244, 
524-9;  ii.  521,  524;  portrait  of,  pro- 
ducing catalepsy,  i.  323. 
Giddings,  Miss  Laura  E. ,  quoted,  i.  423-4. 
Glardon,  Rev.  A.,  experiments  by,  i.  244, 

622-8. 
Gley,  Dr.  E. ,  case  reported  by,  i.  530. 
Godfrey,  Rev.  Clarence,  apparition  of,  i.  296, 

688-90. 
Godorichze,  cited,  i.  466. 
Goethe,  cited,  i.  102. 
Gold,  sensitiveness  to,  i.  482. 
Goodall,  Edward  A.,  case  of,  ii.  213-14,  2x7. 
Goodrich-Frecr,  Miss  A.,  crystal-visions  of, 
i.  132,  237,  576-« ;  cited,  i.  237  moU, 
$74.  629. 
Goodwin,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  667  note  K 
Gdrres,  cited,  i.  493. 
Gottschalk,  Ferdinand,  apparition  seen  by, 

i.  281,  663-5. 
Gourmont,  R^my  de,  Quoted,  u  89. 
"Grande    H^st^e    chez    I'Homme,    La," 

cited,  1.  339. 
Grant,  Cameron,  case  of,  ii.  60,  115  note^ 

367-9. 
Grasset,  cited,  i.  49a 


Gravitation — 

Control  over,  ii.  537. 

Telepathy  analo^us  to  law  of,  u  38. 

Gray,  Mrs. ,  case  of,  iL  4x4-15. 

,  Zachary,  alleged  commiixucatioos  from, 

ii.  229-30U 

Greek,  automatic  writing  in,  iL  4x9,  556-^ 

Gregory,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  543. 

Green,  Mrs. ,  dream  of,  L  431-3  ;  ii.  55. 

,  Dr.  C,  Theodore,  quoted,  i.  472-3. 

,  H.  T. ,  planchette  writing  of,  ii  432-4. 

Greves,  Dr.  Hyla,  experiments  by,  L  6x3. 

Griesinger,  cited,  i.  124. 

Grimbold,  Alice,  case  of,  dted,  ii  X67. 

Grocyn,  communications  from,  ii.  226. 

Grossmann,  cited,  i.  438. 

Gruber,  Professor,  cited,  i.  566-7. 

"  Grundzilge   der  physiologischen   Psydio- 
logic,"  cited,  i.  667  naU  K 

Guebhard.  Prof,  Adrien,  case  of,  iL  xo6, 4XL 

Gumey,  Edmund — 

Appreciation  of,  ii.  29^4. 

Case  investigated  by,  iL  385. 

Cited    {see    also    '*  Phantasms  of  the 

Living"),  L  4.  8,  24,  124,  X25,  138. 
X44,  164,  171,  205,  ao7,  228,  248.  a5»- 
253.  a66,  275,  a8x,  4x6,  469.  505,  53$ 
and  note,  536,  570,  636  j»y..  645,  685 : 
ii.  4,  X4  note,  15.  42-4  ttoie,  56,  84, 
X70,  423,  50X,  584. 

Experiments  by,  L  240,  497,  541-2, 60a 

—  Moses  case,  view  of,  iL  223. 

Quoted  (see  also  ' '  Phantasms  of  tbe 

Living"),  i.  420  note,  425, 428,  44*-5a' 
494.  5oa-5.  529.  533-5.  6ox,  661-4, 
667  note;  ii.  lo-xa,  140,  14X,  147, 
X49,  285.  295. 

Work  of,  i.  X94.  243  :  ii.  1x7. 

Gurwood,  CoL  John,  cominunicatioos  froo, 
ii.  X63-7. 

Guthrie,  M. ,  experiments  by,  i.  542-3,601-14. 

H.,  Miss,  auditory  ballucinatioo  of,  ii.  69-71. 
— ,  Mrs,,  apparition  seen  by,  L  659-6a 
— ,  Mrs.,  case  of  young  sons  of.  iL  335-61 
— ,  Mrs.,  phantasm  at  time  of  death  of,  IL 

345-6. 
— ,  W.  B.,  case  reported  by,  L  682-5. 
Hack,  William,  dream  regarding  death  of. 

i.  139-40. 
Haddock,  Dr.  Joseph  W..  cited.  L  556. 
Hadselle,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii.  104,  405-9^ 
Haemorrhagy,  hypnotic  cure  of,  L  490,  498. 
Haggard,  Mr.,  dream  of,  L  408-xa 
Hale,  Bishop,  case  reported  hy,  L  387-9a 
Halin.  Prof.  G.,  cases  reported  by,  L  67X. 
Hall,  Mrs.,  apparition  of,  i.  962. 

.  Miss  Annie,  dream  visions  of ,  u.  55, 

6x,  35^8. 

,  Prof.  Stanley,  dted,  L  41  andmott. 

Hallucinations  [see  also  Phantasms)— 
Accident,  at  time  of.  L  686-7. 
Arrival,  cases  o^  L  255-7,  272-4. 
Auditory,  cases  of.  L  428 ;  iL  x6-x8, 14. 
S8-61,  69-7X,  362,  365-7,  376-7.  3« 
(music). 
Bystander  the  perdpieiit.  L  266-9. 
Collective,    L    69-3,   69-71,    246.  257. 
a6o-5.  273.  89^-3.  68o-a  ;  iL  X97, 3» 
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Eacnrdvt  (hcory  of,  I.  >». 
Omhn.Tlvidnntof.  •Jmflirio.l,  1*7.134. 
Hart«C,  cf,  nr  aAnw,  .\udllOiT. 
HjrpirTlliait,  ilcflnRl  M. '    «*7. 
Hnxiolit  produciloo  nf.  I.  189-91,  9%y- 

ij;  ,  penliltnce  orbypnoUc.  I.  151. 
ImaKutilinn-lm^iCei  r«acnin|.  i.  197. 
Uf,\a,ol.  11.  JT*   T8>- 
U'ins,  <.f  Ihr- 


f 


ODorr,  of,  L  644-6. 
ortail.  i  mR.  t\t.  >}4-j. 

Opocnl  bwa  BppivrnTlj  TollDwed  by,  L 

Prmontlorr.  1.  MS  7t. 
Redpnxal.  i.  A7B-BD.  687-8.  697-S. 
Rant  on  Ibt  Cmoii  of— 

mSSSitttd.  d^TM  ta,  f.  647  -»»■■ 

Tiw.  of.  i.  H- 
Voiitinl- 


9S«.  >«-«■ 


Hamo.  MiM.  cav  of  ciird.  ii.  i& 
Han,  Mr,  cammunicmioot  to.  ll.  n»-y 

.  Ernm.  ciwd,  '.  44' 

.  lohn,  cemmunlcalkni  front,  IL  Ai6- 

ILune,  Fraa  Ftrdcrica  (wom*  ol  Pnvodl. 

11.  S7»*« 
Haun,  Manlpbee,  apforttion  of.  I.  66*-;<ii 
llaunllni — 

Cues  of.  (I.  67,  3S*.  J'P-W- 

Caan  membling.  11.  to. 

Conecli'lljt  Id  cam  of.  iL  69. 

PiTchonlttflc  dlaibeil)  fvidrnod  by.  i. 


_■**■, 


li.*'.'!' 


"  EHeUt'<"BiplaBaliaii 
UntKrsliiTof.  iC  aaj. 
Viridlol  aher-in 


i-^SJ- 


Inuta,  l!    . 
.  Cajpai.  COM  of.  i.  514. 
Hawtltan  coRimanlcailon*.  II.  aw  5. 
Hawkint.  Mn.,  appanlinil of.  i.  157-^. 
Ilavkuu-Daiiptier.  MIb  C,  U.  apporitko 

wanhy,  it  34.>iS-«- 
Har,     Ri|[ht    Hon.     Sir   John    DniRimoDd, 

drnttn  of.  I.  396. 
Hayanb,  Dr,.  i.  4)9. 
Hard'.'n,  {Hiiuivf,  i.  7S, 
Hnd,  leparalteia  of  bond  la.  tl.  543.  j4j. 


I  --IlraUng  < 


(  tba  ^faiioni,  Tbc"  died,   i 
.\adition. 


Seme  of,  dUtillgui«he<l  from  pain  mt 
i,  6s-*  i  hypnrtlt  oftaci  on.  i.  ^f  j. 

"  Th«M7  o[  Hetr,"  dtiHl.  ii  uo  air. 
Hector.  Ur.,  out  a<,  died.  il.  ja. 
miMa.  cUbvojaM  dMcn°*>i  (7.1.486 
Hcmpnead,  A.  B,.oai*«eni  b7,  ii.  i«s-& 
Hcn<lrickaon,  Mr.  vUiMt  of.  I.  J*l-'i. 
H(«dman.  Prol., 

HarvdllT- 


}l.ll'<'    Ml    ■..    y"''-;>ilhK)IM*,  I.,ei.'*clitd. 
t   144  actt 
HuBiUon,  UvOtim  of.  viikia  aod  dnam  o(. 

.  Sir  Kd*ud,  cai*  of,  I.  I4»-«l 

.  Sir  W  ,  etiad,  li   ti?  mttr. 

Maaih,  apparano^  of.  al  Wancn.  H.  541. 

Hanti^V. .  «•>  nf  paurai  nf.  1   f^fi. 
Handwrilinc   of    irlcpathic    mciucca.   h 

'tiBBa.  Re,  'niamuCcMfoTl  *i, 
'lidjni,  jndc*  W.    P..  (We   am  by,  u 

'tudandw.  !.<»]  ChnnfloT.  aRmd  mm- 
wiuika4ian  tttmi,  iL  451.  4j2. 

Hat*.  Or.  Rnbm.  dMd.  R  itj. 

lUntMM.W.  IL.«Mrl«p«vdbr-i-«S«-6l 
etiad.  &  }•» 

VOU  II. 


H*nmiin,  !>.  J  ,  -ipwimenu  of.  i.  $19*30. 
Harnaman.  Mr.,  csm  of.  cited,  II.  If. 
Hnrno,  ctted,  i.  440. 
Hmdid,  Sir  John,  qvcied,  1.  *f^ 


J«7. 


HvpnofC  Indication  of.  I.  rn. 
liuMnlu  (Utiire  of.  L  liT;U.  . 
i>C»nk  diUianen.  naked  by. 


I,  H. 


i-  «■ : 


.***■ 


I  Hi(b«)-Ie 


HKk*,  Dr  .  rsperlnwnti  bT.  t.  S 

.  KiMfe.  phantom  of.  H.  xo 

Hi(nuch)r  of  lnl*IU(Fnoei,  infefcacc  rffvd 

ifirtet  of.  L  7«-4. 
I  HnaKNlnn.  in,  i  in-4 ;  pMrm  oL  ii 

oontTal    of  town  oniiw  U  aoMttuI 

SeiwSimaw  et  A,  $»■ 
'  Htstoi  Mr.  W,cM*aCL«^- 
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Hill,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  178. 

,   Rev.    R.    M.,  apparition  seen  by,  ii. 

16-17. 
Hilprecht,  Prof.  Herman  V.,  case  of^  L  134, 

37S-9- 
Hinsdale,  Dr. ,  cited,  i.  316. 
**  History  of  Rationailism,"  cited,  L  4. 
Hobday,  Alfred,  apparition  of,  i.  672-4. 
Hodgson,   Frederick,  case  recorded  by,  iL 

473-7.  503- 

,  Dr.  Richard — 

Cases  under  the  notice  of— attested  by, 
ii.  27,  30 ;  investigated  by,  i.  495 ; 
"•  37.  59.  107,  172,  190,  322,  560; 
reported  by,  i.  369,  692-3 ;  sent  to,  L 
421-3,  434-6 ;  ii.  107-14, 183-5,  405-9, 

445.  485-6,  491-3.  49^- 
Cited,  i.  238,  478,  645-6  ;  ii.  251,  501-a, 

604,608. 
Handwriting  submitted  to,  ii.  231-2. 
Motor  inhibition  of,  ii.  105-6. 
Music  dream  of,  i.  126,  369. 
Quoted,  i.  309-17,  360,  366-8  ;  ii.  238, 
243-4,  253,  608-22. 
Holbrook,  Dr.  M.  L.,  cases  reported  by,  i. 

370,  697-8. 
Holiness,  ii.  290-1. 
Holmes,  Dr.  O.  W.,  cases  reported  by,  L 

274,  660-1. 
*•  Holy  Truth,  The,"  quoted,  ii.  171,  482-5. 
Home,  D.  D. — 

Books  regarding,  ii.  578-9. 

Case  of,  i.  32,  205,  563 ;  ii.  221-3,  S^7* 

529.  533-4.  536-7.  546-50,  555 ;  criti- 
cisms on,  ii.  5797^82. 
Homer,  cited,  i.  124 ;  ii.  525. 
Hood,  H.  J.,  quoted,  ii.  584. 
Horse-asthma,  i.  483. 
Home,   Mrs.,  auditory  hallucination  of,  iL 

388. 
Howard,  Mr.,  communications  to,  ii.  243-3, 
255,  611,  613-20. 

,   Mrs.,   commimications  to,    ii.  242-4, 

611,  613-30. 

,  Lady  Mabel,  automatic  writing  by,  ii. 

178,  262  note,  435-40. 
Howe,  W.  W.,  dream  of,  ii.  385-6. 
Howells,  Mary,  caiic  of,  ii.  150-3. 

,  Thomas  (Travers),  case  of,  ii.  149-53. 

Hugenschmidt.  Dr. ,  cited,  i.  464. 
Hughes,  Mr. ,  experiments  by,  i.  603  seq. 
Hugo,  Victor,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  135. 
Humboldt,  quoted,  ii.  540. 
Hunter,  William,  dream  regarding  death  of, 

i.  144-6 ;  ii.  42.  ■ 

Husbands,  John  £.,  apparition  seen  by,  iL 

68,  384-6. 
Hyde,  cited,  ii.  528  note. 
Hydrozoon,  analogy  from,  L  38. 
Hyperaemia,  hypnotic  production  of,  i.  491. 
Hyperaesthesia  — 
Auditory,  ii.  106. 
Cases  of,  i.  524  ;  ii.  230. 
Hallucination  defined  as,  i.  227. 
Hypnotic  production  of,  i.  184-7. 
Hysteric,  i.  66. 

Peripheral  and  central,  ii.  269-70. 
Sleep,  in,  i.  124-5,  369. 
Smell,  of,  ii.  414. 


Hyperaesthesia — c<m  tin  ued, 

Telaesthesia  an  extension  of.  L  191-2, 
275  ;  ii.  264,  517. 

Telepathy  an  extension  of.  iL  517. 

Various  uses  of  term,  L  478. 
Hyperboulia  {see  also  Telekinesis),  il  116. 

266.  513.  520.  522. 
Hyperhydrosis,  L  491. 
Hyperidrosis,  iL  541. 
Hypcrmetropia,  i.  475-6. 
Hypermnesia — 

Dreams  in,  iL  363,  5x6,  534. 

Hypnotic,  ii.  266. 

Intellectual  element  in,  ii.  517* 

Scope  of,  iL  263,  516-17. 

Smith,  H^ltoe,  case  of,  ii.  230. 
Hypnagogic  pictures,  i.  124-5. 
Hypnopompic  pictures*  i.  124-5^ 
"  Hypnose  una  ihre  civilrechuicbe  Bedot- 

ung.  Die,"  cited,  i.  5x4. 
Hypnosis — 

Analogy  from  trance  oi^  for  past-marttt 
conmiunications,  ii.  7. 

Automatic  writing  in,  L  3aS-3x. 

Depth  of,  tested  by  memoryt  L  ^ 

450-5- 
Diseases  prescribed  for  durini^,  L  s^ 

Elective  power  displayed  in.  ii.  7. 

Genius — compared  to  trance  c^,  i.  33 

relation  to,  and  automatism,  L  104- 
Highest-lev^  centres  in,  L  X93-4 ;  towff 

centres  under  control  of,  if  needU,  i 

X98. 
Memory   continuous    from    tcaaoe  tc 

trance  in,  i.  36. 
Middle-level  centres  active  in.  L  73*  ^9^ 

194 ;  undo-  control  of  higner  oettie 

if  needful,  i.  X98. 
Mono-ideism,  defined  as,  L  469-70L 
Poly-ideisro.  defined  as.  L  47a 
Possession  and  trance  in  the  light  of.  i- 

193- 
Precognition  in,  i.  2x0. 

Prolongation  of.  L  464-5. 
Restfulness  of.  i.  513, 
Surgical  operations  under,  L  x6a 
Hypnotism — 

Agoraphobia  cured  by,  i.  466. 
Amnesia  cured  by,  i.  61. 
Anaesthesia  of.  i.  470-x. 
Anaesthetics  contrasted  with.  L  179. 
Analgesia  induced  by.  i.  X79--82.  47(M. 
Animals  affected  by.  i.  X63.  441-3- 
Attention,  effect  on,  i.  X92-6,  513. 
Blistering  produced  by.  i.  493-9. 
Biu-ns,  effect  on,  i.  470. 
Capricious  nature  of  results  in.  L  169. 
Children  susceptible  to,  L  439, 443-4.45^ 
Communitv  of  sensation  between  bvpoc- 

tiser  and  subject,  i.  209. 
Confession  under,  i.  55. 
Connection   of,   with    other   infloenoes 

L  20X. 
Consciousness    evidenced    by  sabject: 

under,  i.  13  note. 
Crimes  committed   under,   no  evidencf 

for,  L  45,  X98 ;  question  of,  S^^V' 

illusions    of   memory    in    ooooectxx) 

with,  i.  646. 


HypootLiin  — .L-HiiJtiin/. 

c:r7«»l.»i«or  <■.  i.  S3l.  s7«-«4. 

i_'uiej   tfrpcud   b)F.   1,  6(,   I74-S1.   IS«. 

I9»-K>i,  »3».  JJ9-3,  439-'ta.  *5»'*^ 

M>-8.    i7«.   490  «.  5181    11.   jii   la  , 

(  (kranfemoiu  irlHra  fio- 
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tilir    i.  45a. 
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i&S, 


ti  tirrtel  liy  change  a(  poaMWlilT     ' 


MtnciBeor. 


DiptMnnia.  eflen  on.  i.  tna. 
I3«MDmrri  luul  Iciuien  In  the  | 

uitance.  from*.  L  SW-JJ. 
Cwi— iif  ttuulvf  imarmi  bf.i  510^1 1. 
tk«u>u  irnwtntKrad  amta.  1.  37.  $ia. 
Drauni    rep(OihidB|    ■mwilnii    of. 

i.  ■•9-30. 
DiMpin  tclauoa  to.  1.  ite.  440-1. 
DTiimegeay  b^,  i.  171-5.  1791  nmlu 

-• "    -  18*  7: ' 


at,  DD  pcrcfptH 


iator*    of.    t»»lMud    by 


Grant.  raiiKOni.  am  of.  ii.  3M-9. 
Ilvoorriiayi  euied  bf,  I.  49J. 


Mm 


i-   »«S-7. 
.«4i 


Hrpcmthvna  ptoducad  b|t. 
lljliiTtiirlroili  cured  Iff,  i.  44'- 
Hyparnsicaiai  iuvIh,  il  iM. 
Hpuna.  rdpcton.  L  55.  130-3.44*: 

umun    OB    ligrpnoccnoiu    wn 

bfticria,    I,    t^3-4.   437  i    '"iB'*      . 

i«)|itiriAv  Khod  10  be  bntacd  bj. 

L  M7-8;  hrilBiea -u— _».  .^ 


«l  br,  t  5*4. 
■inliu.  ttf.  L  n3-«. 

1-  1A5,  4«a'i.  P7-II. 


IniprHemenl  of,  I.  19G.  jit-M;    U. 
l>argauoA  at,  1.  tyB. 

SfOincbu-T   mloal.   i.   6t,   ig6,    J09. 

3'J-'S.'j'7-'» 
SunioamlUUiillc  a  part  n(,  L  ao^ 
Tnt  (17,  fordapth  of  hypnoaia.  i.  171. 

MiiTcitn,  ralauon  la,  i.  iBo. 
UoDOtotKMit  Mlmalaliaii  by.  i  (64-5. 
Moisl   Rfonu   bf.   I.    t7j-<,    174.    197, 

5'7-'«. 
Motal  training,  khm   iMa  ol.   in  eun* 

eflecUd  li)f.  i.  175. 
MophiiMnuinia  cund  by,  i.  464. 
Uuik  uw4  Id.  U.  90. 
Nuicr.  acbool  iM,  1.  161.  146,  ae6,  •■« 


Nio 


I.  46J 


ia  lauduvtd 
by.  L,  I9S- 


Obt«:llniiaD  ol  I1 , 
Orgtnii  eRccU  0«.  1.  47»-T. 
FaJua*,  hf,   1.   tJQ.   leo,   16%.   171. 

{■empliviT  faeulllM,  tlTtcl  on.  I.  tS 
Phobim  CHKd  by.  I.  465-*. 
I'oii'Fpilcptic  uaiH  timed  bj. 

rni-bfpnoiic  naic— 

Automata  wriiing  in,  iL  6«,  jao. 

CrjrMd-itnoa  in,  1  owi. 
rod- hypnotic  iiigi^uoni— 

Cakiilalloin    Involnd    In.    I.     I 

S09-ID 

Monl   and 
J'* 

Tbiva-fold  dwatfaamM  at,  H.  r-a. 
Rapport  In.  I.  aof,  uix 
kanty  of  aaioaa  audy  of,  U.  oodk 
Ked  Ugbi  lued  m.  U.  «Bt 
ReinKfraUon   »f   vuhitilM 


r  of.  IJ 


Salpftrtirr  utanl.  i.  417-40.  4i9-90. 
8«oco  oftarei,  86-7 1  aeopa  of  ubmimi 

of  nbfKi.  1.  isj^ 
Seoondoy  Mraaoaliiy  li 
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Hypnotism — continued. 

Squint  employed  in,  i.  i6o,  165. 
SMes  of  depth  in,   i.   lyi-a.  4y>-5  *. 

Charcot's  three  stages,   L    161,   197, 

437.  439.  447-B  *.  Gurney's  two  stages, 

i.  44S-S0. 
Stratum  affected  by,  i.  43,  45. 
Suggestion  in — 

Definition  di,  L  1691 

Efficacy  of,  L  160-^,  165,  x66. 

Mode  of,  still  unknown.  L  ao6. 

Nature  of  (Bramwell  quoted),  L  x66-^. 

Summarised  education,  defined  as,  i. 

173- 
Telaesthesia  in,  i.  275 ;  travelling  dair- 

vo3ranoe  in,  L  210,  37B. 

Telepathic,  i.  907,  909-10,  484,  555-6. 

Terrors,  forgotten,  effect  on,  L  999. 

Vaso-motor  system,  effect  on,  i.  187-8, 

191,  490-5. 

Waking  from  trance   induced  b^  one 

h3rpnotiser  effected  by  another,  l  524. 

Watching  of  patients  by  warders  tmder, 

I  196,  512. 

Will-power,  effect  on,  i.  197-8. 

"  Hypnotism"  (Moll),  dted,  L  5x4. 

"  H3rpnotisme ;     Su^^estion;     Psycho-th^- 

rapie,"  cited,  i.  465. 

**  Hypnotisme  et  les    Etats  Analogues   au 

point  de  vue  m^co-l^gal,  L ,"  dted, 

L  514. 

"Hypnotisme  et  rOrthop6die  morale,  L'," 

».  459. 
"  Hypnotismus   und   sdne  Anwendun^  m 

der  praktischen  Medidn,  Der,'*  cited, 

L  462,46^ 
Hyslop,  Prof.,  ated,  ii.  249  and  note,  604. 
Hysteria — 

Aboulia  of,  i.  124. 
Anaesthesia  in — 

Fandful  areas  of,  i.  45-6,  164. 

"  Fugues,"  in  a  case  of.  i,  299. 

Injury  not  resultant  firom,  i.  44,  47. 

Nature  of,  i.  65. 

Organic  disease  unnoticed  in,  L  48. 

Unconsdous  nature  of,  L  44,  299. 

Witches,  of,  i.  4. 
Aphasia  in,  L  53,  65. 
Consciousness  contracted  by,  i.  19,  22. 
Crystal- vision  in,  i.  238. 
Dramatic  creation  analogous  to,  i.  107. 
Ecstasy  of,  so-called,  ii.  572. 
Genius  in  relation  to,  i.  56,  66. 
Hyperaesthesia  in,  i.  66. 
Hypnogenous  zones  of,  i.  163-4. 
Hypnotic  influence  on,  see  under  Hyp- 
notism. 
Memory  in,  ii.  aoo. 
Metallotherapy  in,  i.  3^. 
Muscular  sense  absent  m,  i.  326,  33a 
Nature  of,  i.  42-5a 
Nightmare  compared  with,  i.  124. 
Paraphasia  in,  i.  53. 
Predisposition  to,  from    sensibility  not 

enfeeblement,  i.  50. 
Secondary  personality  in,  i.  317-19,  335. 
Sight  affected  in,  i.  47  ;  totally  lost,  i.  353. 
Somnambulism  compared  to,  i.  22,  123, 

203. 


Taste  and  smdl  stimolated  in.  by  red 

l^t,  L  s^MOteK 
Terrors,  forgooea,  a  erase  of  attacks,  L 

40,50,998^     ^ 
Univeraal,  supposed  case  of,  1.  07~«L 
Value  of  observatioos  firom,  L  65-6. 
Vomiting  in.  L  531. 
Will-power  in,  L  197. 
Witchcraft  explained  b^,  i.  4. 
Hystero-epilepsy,  L  447-S  ;  n.  499-3 ;  kcod- 

dary  personality  in,  L  559-6a 

I.,  Miss,  auditory  hattocinatioo  of,  iL  70-L 
Ideation,  ii.   5x9;    spiritually    inspired,  ii. 

55»-3. 
Idies  fixes — 

Cases  of,  L  ^x,  216,  918. 

Disaggregation,    fost   symptom  di^  i. 

40. 
Enthusiasts,  of,  L  56-7: 

Epileptic,  L  6a 

Hypnotic  cure  o^  L  41-2,  176-9,  aoo, 
298-^ 
Identity— 

Discamate  spirits,  of — test  of,  iL  499; 
conceptions  of,  ii.  a^ 

Living,  of  the,  experunents  regardini, 
ii.  249  note. 
Illness,  predictions  as  to,  jcr  Medical  cfaff- 

voyance. 
Illusions  kfpnagogiques,  i.  036,  239,  568^ 
Imagination — 

Hypnotic  stimulation  of,  i.  188-91; 

Power  of,  L  488-^ 
Imagination-images,  1.  296-7. 
Improvisation,  L  X04-5. 
Inaudi,  Jacques,  case  of,  L  79  note. 
Incandescence,  u.  538. 
Incantations,  ii.  310. 

Incarnation,  conditioning  forces  (tf,  iL  27a. 
Indy,  Vincent  d',  cited,  L  89. 
Inebriety,  ue  Dipsomania. 
Inflammaticm,  hypnotic  cure  of,  L  470. 
Ingles,  Mary  Sophia,  case  of  dearth  of^  i. 

?88. 
Inhibition — 

Hypnotic,  see  under  Hypnotism. 

Modem  instances  of.  ii.  104-12. 

Socrates,  case  of,  iL  95-100,  103. 
Innate  ideas,  ii.  267. 
Innes,  A.  Taylor,  dted,  i.  641-2. 
"Inquiry  into  Human   Faculty,"  cited,  L 

124. 
Insanity — 

Drawings  made  during,  ii.  95  neie. 

Dreams  causing  tit  of,  L  127. 

Hypnotism  in  cases  of,  L   X65,  440-1. 
5x7 ;  moral,  L  199-900. 

Illusion  of  predicted  events  in,  L  645. 

Moral,  hypnotic  influence  on,  L  199- 
200. 

Muscular  energy  in.  iL  5x4,  529^ 
Insensible  spots,  see  Anaesthetic  spots. 
Inspiration,  *'  Possession*'  identical  with,  ii 

"5- 
Instinct,  automatism  of,  i.  195. 
Integration  of  personality  the  human  object 

L  2x6. 
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Lamarckian  theory,  i.  1 16-17. 

Lamartine,  quoted,  i.  89. 

Laraberton,   Prof.   William  A.,  case  of,  i. 

134.  373-5- 
Lancaster,  Rosamira,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  23a 

*'  Lancet,"  cited,  i.  491  noteK 

Lang,  Andrew,  cited,  i.   337   noiet  574-5. 

645  note^',  ii.  31  note,  loi  notes ^  555; 

quoted,  i.  595-8 ;  ii.  40X-4. 
Langley,  Dr.  J.  N.,  cited,  i.  442,  477. 
Language — 

Automatic  messages,  in,  i.  100. 
Limitations  of,  i.  98,  loa 
Primitive  universal,  ii.  570-1. 
Lao  Tzu,  religion  of,  ii.  286. 
Lapsed  intelligence,  possibility  of  increasing 

range  of  action  performed  by,  i.  195. 
Larva,  analogy  from,  1.  97,  301,  217. 
Lateau,  Louise,  case  of,  i.  492-3. 
Latency  of  perception,  ii.  12-13,  I7~i8,  346. 
Laurent,  cited,  i.  473. 
Lay,  Miss  J.  M.,  plancbette  experiments  by, 

ii.  145-6. 
Le  Gro8,  Durand,  quoted,  i.  516. 
Leaf,  Dr.  Walter,  experiments  by,  ii.  338; 

cited,  ii.  502,  604  >  608. 
Lebeuf ,  F. ,  cited,  i.  522  note  >. 
Lecky,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  4. 
Lefebvre,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  492-3. 
Lep;u^,  Dr.  Gabriel,  cited,  iL  422-3  note, 
Leibnitz,  cited,  ii.  5x9  note. 
Leigh,  Dr.  H.  G.,  case  reported  by,  i.  319 

note. 
Lelt,  Sara,  apparition  seen  by,  ii.  62-3. 
L^lut,  L.  F. ,  cited,  ii.  9^  note  1,  99. 
Lemaitre,  Prof. ,  cited,  ii.  136. 
Ltonie  (Mme.  B.),  case  of,  i.  322-6,  496-7, 

524-9 ;  ii.  198-200,  521,  529. 
Lepsius,  case  of,  i.  567. 
Letters — 

Dreams  of  contents  of,  i.  392-4. 
Tela?sthetic  perception  of  contents  of, 

i.  274-5 ;  "•  324- 

Levillain,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  497-8. 
Lewin,  Mrs. ,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  68. 
Lewis,  Prof.  Carvill,  cited,  iL  502* 

,  Rev.  G. ,  apparition  seen  by,  iL  65. 

,  Herbert  J.,  quoted,  L  133. 

,  Jim,    alleged     communication     from, 

ii.  474-7- 

,  S. ,  case  of,  ii.  153-4. 

Librarian,  phantasm  of,  ii.  380-1. 
Lie,  case  of,  i.  299-3oa 
Li^beault,  Dr.  A.  A. — 

Case  reported  by,  ii.  9,  i69-7a   . 

Cases  of  patients  of,  i.  474,  513. 

Cited,  i.  438,  439,  459,  462,  514,  516, 540. 

Quoted,  i.  455. 

Work  of,  i.  161,  443-4. 
Li^eois,   Dr.,  case  of  p>atients  of,  L  513; 

cited,  i.  514. 
Life — 

Aim  of,  ii.  294. 

Attention,  subliminal,  this  condition  of, 
i.  217-18. 

Cosmic  and  planetary,  coexisteafc,  L  151, 

155.  ':■ 

Materialistic   assizloption    of  ^Nanetary 

origin  of,  i.  95:* 


Ua^— continued. 

Nature  of.  unknown,  i.  97,  246. 

Self-adapting  power  of,  i.  ai6. 

Supplications  for,  ii.  311-12. 
Light- 
Hallucinations  of.  ii.  323-5,  374,  381. 

M^[netic,  i.  483. 

Objective,  ii.  538-40. 

Red,  stimulation  of  faculty  by,  i.  587 
note^;  iL  9a 

Subjective,  iL  540-3. 

WiXaX  photogepy,  ii.  540-x,  547. 
"Light,"  cited,  iL  399;  qiKyted,  iL  329-30, 

528  note,  551  and  noU,  5|2. 
Lightfoot,  Mrs.,   vision  seen  by,  L  436-9: 

ii.  61. 
Literature,  improvisation  in,  i.  105. 
Littr^.  quoted,  ii.  139. 
"  Livre  des  Esprits,"  cited.  iL  zi7iMfe,  135. 
"  Livre  des  M^iums,"  cited,  iL  \vjneU. 
Locomotor  ataxy,   motor  suggestibility  of. 

iL  1Z4. 
Lodge,  Mrs.,  hallucination  of,  L  674-5. 
,   Frederick   L.,   case    reported  bjr,  i. 

674-5: 
,  Sir  Oliver,  experiments  by,  L  613;  i 

238;  cited,  L  60Z  moU;  iL  939.  S4S> 

604 ;  quoted,  ii.  341,  604^^ 
Lombroso,  Prof. ,  cited,  i.  71,  91-a. 
Long,  Geo.  E.,  case  of,  ii.  X55-6U 
Lots,  drawing  of,  premonitiom  r^irdiBf, 

L  67Z. 
Loudun,  so-called    devils    o^    iL   z99-aoo> 

4aa-3. 
Lou^,  C,  case  of.  i.  184,  474. 

'*  Louis,"  alleged  oommunications  fron,  i. 

171. 

Loordes — 

Charcot's  patients  sent  to,  iL  311. 

Legend  of,  L  561-4. 

Miracles  of,  L  167,  ax»-T5;  *>•  V\' 
Love —  -••, 

Definition  of,  iL.aSs.   .    ..V*'"  ^... 

Planetarjr  or  mater iilUdt  theoif  of.  i 

iK^3.  ■■:r.-^-^ 

Plaitbnic,  L  iia-r«;;,i^ 
Lowest'Jevel  centrss».£^^^lft^ 
Lozada.  Sefihor,  qttiSis  JL  157. 
Lttflie,  case  of,  L  3ii6-3X. 
Luke,  Miss  Mary,  dreams  of,  i.  379,  390-a 
Lummescence,    iL    338-9;    metetheral  ii. 

542- 

Luminosity,  phenomena  of,  ii.  5x5. 

Lunacy,  see  Insanity. 

"  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports  (The  West  Rid- 
ing)," cited,  L  3x7  noi€, 

Luther,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii.  310-zz,  317. 

Luys,  Dr.,  L  489-90;  cited,  L  439- 

Lyon,  Mrs.,  Home's  case  against,  iL  58a 

M.  (Delbceufs  subject),   experiments  vitiii 

L  506. 
— ,  (Janet's  patient),  case  of,  L  48. 
-*-,  Colonel,  case  of,  i.  456. 
, — ,  Mme. ,  case  of,  L  530-1. 
— ,  Miss,  apparition  seen  by,  iL  73. 
— ,  Mr.,  case  of ,  iL  404-5. 
— ,  Mrs.,  experiments  by,  i.  344,  622-& 
— ,  Mrs.,  case  reported  by,  L  546. 
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"  UMhannin  of  Man,"  ciMd,  f  ^wj. 
Medical  dalrmruwe.  ta  mnjtr  Cluwojr* 

"MedKBl  Kew*.  Tilt-  (U.S.A.),  eHed.  v 

309  ;  quolnl,  I.  456-8. 
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Memory — continued. 

Post  -  epileptic   states,    of,   i.   61,    309, 

313-15- 
Pre-natal,  11.  266-7. 

Promnesia  (paramnesia),  i.  644-5  and 
note  1 ;  ii.  364. 

Purgation  of,  i.  178. 

Secondary  personality,  in,  nature  of,  i. 
63,  128,  306 ;  ii.  192. 

Seoondary  personality,  of— lost  to  prim- 
ary, L  332. 333»  336;  recalled  by  hypno- 
tism, i.  61,  196,  309,  313-15,  3^7-^9 : 

not  recovered,  i.  320,  322. 
Selective  nature  of,  i.  128. 
Self-projection,  of,  i.  296. 
Sleep,  in,  see  under  Dreams. 
Somnambulistic,  i.  203. 
Spirit  control  of,  ii.  550. 
Subliminal  continuity  of,  i.  128. 
Memory-images — 

After-images  distinguished  from,  i.  567- 

569. 

Nature  of,  i.  226.  236. 
Menneer.  Mrs. ,  dream  of,  i.  425-6 ;  ii.  52. 
Menken,  Adah,  control  hy,  ii.  222. 
Meredith,  Mrs.,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  248  note. 
Mesner,  work  of,  i.   5,  157.   159;    cited,  i. 

698. 
Mesmerism — 

Effluence  theory  of,  I  484-5 ;  ii.  515. 

Objects  treated  by,  i.  484. 

Rejection  of,  i.  600. 

Spirits,  by,  ii.  527. 
"  Mesmerism  and  the  Universal  Language," 

quoted,  i.  698-700. 
"  Mesmerism  in  India,"  cited,  i.  470. 
Mesnet,  Dr..  case  recorded  by,  i.  181,  306; 

cited,  i.  472. 
Metallsesthesia,  i.  482. 
Metallotherapy.  i.  159,  338. 
Metamorphoses,  ii.  512. 
"Metaphysical  Magazine,  The,"  quoted,  i. 

423- 
Metethenal  environment,  i.  95-6,  215-9. 

Methectic,  explanation  of  term,  ii.  6  note. 

Microbes,  hypnotism  in  relation  to,  i.  180. 

Microscopic   perception    under    hypnotism, 

case  of,  i.  478-9. 

Middle-level  centres — 

Functions  of,  i.  72-4. 

Hypnotism,  in,  i.  157,  190,  194 ;  under 
control  of  higher  centres  if  needful,  i. 
198. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  abstraction  of,  i.  90. 
Miller,  Mrs.,  vision  of,  i.  423-4. 
Mind- 
Habits  of,  598-600. 

Nutrition  and  expenditure  of,  iL  511. 

Persisting  results  of  action  of,  ii.  69. 

Phenomena  of,  not  to  be  explained  in 
terms  of  physical,  i.  13  note. 

Relation  of  consciousness  to,  i.  37. 

Telaesthetic  vision,  evident  in,  i.  276. 
••  Mind,"  cited,  i.  88  noU^  ;  quoted,  i.  477. 
"Mind-Cure,  Faith-Cure,  and  the  Miracles 

of  Lourdes,"  cited,  i.  213  note^. 
Mind-healing,  i.  212. 
Minot,  Prof.  C.  S.,  cited,  i.  598  note^. 
Miracles  of  Lourdes,  167,  212-15 1  "•  3*3' 


Mitchell,  Rev.  G.  W.,  cited,  ii.  562-5,  s^H 
,  Dr.  Weir,  cited,  i.  311-12;  qucied.  L 

336- 
Mixed  sense  organs,  theory  of.  i.  x86  nak. 

Moberley,   Mrs.   Alfred,   planchette  experi- 
ments by,  iu  144-^. 
"  Modem  Priestess  of  Isis.  A."  dted.  it  508. 
"Modem  Spiritualism"  (Maskdyne),  dted. 

".  503- 
"  Modem  Spiritualism  "  (Podmore),  dted.  iL 

207  and  note,  503. 
Molecules — 

Selective  guidance   of.  individually,  i;. 

5*2. 
Statistical  method  of  dealing  with,  u. 

530. 
Moll,  dted,  i.  438,  439.  514,  540. 
Monasticism,  ii.  291,  309. 
MoncriefT.  Major,  case  of,  cited.  iL  17. 
Mondeux,  case  of,  i.  80,  83.  84. 
Money.   Miss   S.,  apparition    seen    by,  ii. 

351-2. 
Monitions,  ii.  268,  273. 

Mono-ideism,  L  178,  189.  469;  dowsers,  of. 

i.  481. 

Moral  character  of  autooiatic  messages,  ii. 

133-4. 
Moral    faults,    hypnotic     influeDce  oq,  I 

109-201. 
Morin,  M.  prediction  sent  to,  ii.  440. 
M5rl,  Maria,  case  of,  i.  493. 
Morphinomania  cured  by  hypootism.  i.  176, 

109,  464. 
Morse,  Miss,  halludnations  of,  i.  667  nste  K 
Morton,  Miss  R.  C. ,  apparition  seoD  by.  ii> 

389-96. 
Moses,  Rev.  William  Stainton — 
Books  by,  iL  583. 
Career  of,  ii.  585-7. 

Case  of,  ii.  223-37 ;  cited,  L  29. 32.  205; 
iL  1x5  noU,   H7,   189,  249,   505  cri 
note,   506.   513.    515,    527-30,  533-7. 
540-1.  546-9.  551-4. 
Case  recorded  by.  iL  560-1. 
Letter  of,  quoted,  ii.  55a. 
Musicians'  messages  to,  ii.  167-8. 

,  C.  W.,  case  of,  li.  107-8. 

Motor  automatism — 

Dissolution    and    evolution   contrasted, 

ii.  83-4. 
Dowsers,  of,  i.  481. 
Drawing,  ii.  400-1.  442-3.  449. 
Genius  and  hypnotism,  relation  to.  l 

104. 
Hyperaesthetic.  iL  104- xi. 
Hysterical  defects  supplied  by,  L  48-9. 
Idiognomonic  nature  of,  ii.  87. 
Inhibitions,  see  that  title. 
Instinctive,  i.  195. 
Modes  of,  enumerated,  ii.  115. 
Nature  of,  i.  222. 
Possession,  see  that  title. 
Scope  of  subject,  L  37. 
Sensory  automatisms,  compared  mith,  ii. 
77,  XX5-16;   connected  «ith.  iL  103. 

Somnambulism,  in,  i.  306-7. 

Speech,  as,  moral  character  of.  iL  X33-4. 

Spiritually  controlled,  ii.  553. 
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480. 
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My«n^  IVV  T., 


Neviui,  Ur.  Jobn,  died.  it.  198-900,  5001. 
■Nnrowael  Id<e«  Pint,"  cud  i.  ■98,460. 

4O11  463;  quoted.  L  soy-s-  4*'. 
NewbbM,  Fml.  koraaine.  eaieatwcadtd  hy, 

'■  <34.  373-».  f>"d.  i.  3'*;  ii-  '98^ 

■W.  604 ;  quoted.  L  ^s»-4 .  Ii.  500- 1. 
Newnbam.  Mn..  l«l«|i«lbic  impmuoa  d. 

L  4t8'iq:  Ii,  187:  plaachene  imiin( 

by.  il,  iw.  ■'7.  4*6  Ji. 
,  R«T.  y.  H.,  dmn  ol.  L  I47,4i*-t9i 

tdepaituc    ripciiniEuli    by.    IL     MO. 

147-8.  i8t,  496-31, 
Newton,  catc  of,  L  5A9. 
NIeoliaHm.  litpnotic  cun  of,  L  46*-^ 
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Nar-dui,  tk.  Max,  dtad. 
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MlBM  of  urni.  i.  33}. 
Seen  o(  tarm,  1.  ao.  76>.y. 
Normandi*.  R«v.  C.  Y.  dr.qiwcad.ti.  iBa-J. 
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Number-forms,  i.  565,  598-600. 
Nut-shells,  clairvoyant  reading  of  mottoes  in, 
i.  557-8. 

O,  Mr. ,  case  sent  by,  ii.  209,  556-9. 
— ,  Fr&ulein  Anna,  case  of,  i.  51,  53-4. 
Objectivation  of  types — 
Dreams,  in,  i.  126. 
Hypnotic  influence  on,  i.  195. 
"  Obso^ations  de  M^decine  Pratique,"  cited, 

i-  445.  5<» ;  quoted,  i.  485. 
Occult  wisdom,  ii.  277. 
Ochorowicz,  Prof. ,  cited,  ii.  545  ;  experiments 

watched  by,  i.  525. 
O'Gorman,  Mrs.,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  248  not€. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  cited,  ii.  571  no/^. 
"On  the  So-called  Divining  Rod,"  cited,  i. 

480-1. 
' '  Ophthalmology  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,'  cited,  i.  317  note. 
Osgood,  Dr.  Hamilton,  cited,  i.  471. 
"  Over  the  Teacups,"  quoted,  i.  660-1. 

P.,  experiments  with,  i.  499,  538-9,  54r-S3. 

579-84. 
— ,  Captain,  case  of,  ii.  43. 

— ,  Mile,  de,  case  of,  ii.  156. 

— ,  Mr. ,  hallucination  of,  ii.  381. 

— ,  Mrs. ,  apparitions  seen  by,  ii.  326-9. 

'• — ,  G."  (George  Pelbam),  control  by,  ii. 

36,  198,  237-8,  241-3,  253-5,  608-20. 

Pk.,  case  of,  i.  300. 

P— 11,  case  of,  i.  503-5. 

Pt.,  Mme.,  case  of,  i.  461. 

Paige,  E. ,  case  sent  by,  ii.  559-6a 

Pain  {see  also  Analgesia)  — 

Anaesthetic  suppression  of,  not  perma- 
nent, i.  472-3. 

Dream  memory  of,  i.  181. 

Hypnotism  in  relation  to,  i.  23,  470. 

Innibition  of,  ii.  550. 

Memory  of,  i.  472-4. 

Mind-healing  of,  i.  212. 

Nature  of,  i.  179-81. 

Self-suggestion  effective  in  removal  of,  i. 

471. 
Sense  of,  distinguished  from  temperature- 
sense,  i.  65-6. 
Transference  of  sensation  of,  i.   540-x, 
$43.  613-14. 

Palaeolithic  psychology,  i.  247,  249. 

Palladia,  apparitions  of,  ii.  21-5. 

Palliser,  Matthew,  phantasm  of,  ii.  343-4. 

Panaesthesia  in  primal  germ,  i.  x86 ;  ii.  269. 

Paquet,  Mrs.  Agnes,  vision  seen  by,  i.  282-4. 

Paramnesia,  it.  264. 

Paraphasia  in  hysteria,  i.  53. 

Parish,  E.,  cited,  i.  645  and  note^. 

Parker,  Hon.  Mrs.,  apparition  seen  by,  i. 
678-80. 

Parry,  Miss  Lucy  Gambier,  phantasm  of,  ii. 
376-7. 

Parsons,  Dr.  D.  J. ,  case  of,  i.  441 ;  iii.  111-112. 

Pascal,  case  of,  cited,  i.  117. 

Passion,  analysis  of,  i.  112-13. 

"Pathologic    des  Emotions,"  cited,  i.   587 
•  note^. 

Payne,  Joseph,  case  of,  cited,  i.  5x9. 

Pearce.  W.  H.,  case  of,  i.  654-6. 


Pearson,  Miss  Ann,  phantasm  of .  il  334. 
Pedrono,  case  of,  i.  567  note. 
Peed,  Rev.  J.,  case  reported  bv,  i.  558-9. 
"Pelham,  George"  ("G.  P.  '),  control  by. 
ii.  36,  198,  237-8.  241-3,  253-5.  6*- 
620. 
Penn^,  Mrs. ,  case  of,  cited,  iL  68  mok. 
Perceptive  faculty  — 

Hypnotic  influence  on,  i.  184-7. 
Independent  of  sense-organs,  i  191. 
P^r^guine,  Anastasia,  alleged  comnnmia- 

tion  from,  ii.  471-3- 
Perldns,  Dr.  Elisha,  L  489. 
PersonaJlty — 

Common-sense  view  of.  L  10-13.  '7*  ^^ 
"Coordination"  view,  i.  lo-ix. 
Dissociation  of,  i.  249-51,  263,  297. 
Infinite  God  transcending,  ii.  306. 313. 
Integration  of,  the  human  object,  l  sii. 
Isolation  of  elements  of,  i.  57. 
Modifiable  nature  of  oomplez  forces  in. 

i.  68. 
Multiplex  —  cases   of,   i.   338-54;  len* 
dency  towards,  it  423 ;  nature  of,  iL 
51a ;  automatisms  with  character  of. 
ii.  520. 
Psychological  view  of,  i  xo-ii. 
Secondary,  see  Secondarv  personality. 
Splinters  of,  po-haps  evidenced  in  teasing 

"  controls,"  ii.  aoo-x. 
Supraliminal  life  a  privil^ied  case  of,  l 
223. 
Perspiration,  excessive,    hjrpnotic  inflneaoe 

on,  i.  491. 
Pertiu-bation  masking  evolution,  i.  21, 56, 93; 

ii.  86. 
Pesaro  experiments,  cited,  ii.  193. 
Peterson,  Dr.  F.,  cited,  i.  490. 
P6t6tin,  cited,  i.  485-6,  500,  523,  539  ncU'^. 
Petrovo-Solovovo,  Michael,  cases  sent  by,  iL 

40-2,  478-80;  cited,  ii.  51.  555. 
Phantasmogenetic  centres,  i.  232,  247, 264-5, 

273-4.  685 ;  ii.  x86.  194.  685. 
Phantasms — 

Death,  about  moment  of.  ii.  271.  265. 
Discarnate    spirits,    of,    see   Discamate 

spirits — Apparitions. 
Living,  of  the,  i.  235-7,  270-4,  281,  a»7. 

29»  ;  "•  323.  345-^. 
"  Phantasms  of  the  Living  '* — 

Cited,  i.  4i  8,  24-5.   124.  125.  207  ««f. 

228,  245,  247-8.   as4,  a8o,  284.  »«, 

291,   41^17.  523.   529.  533.  539  ^ 
notes,  543,  570,  636  seq,,  642-3.  688. 

699-700;   "•    31.    4a-5»  52.  loi.  m. 

300.  345.  369.  3^. 
Production  of.  L  243. 

Quoted,  i.  137-8,  144.  148-9.  255-43. 
269,  272,  280.  287-390.  292-6.  394 
398,  4x3-16.  418-ao.  424-33.  54a.  «>^ 
613-14,  646-51.  654-9,  661-7.  678-to 
686-8;  ii.  62-3,  66-7.  69-71,  16970, 

33^.  343-4. 348-51 .  367. 372-3. 37^ 

415-16,  423-5- 
Phillips,  R.  C. ,  quoted,  i.  559-61. 
•'  Philosophy  of  Mjrsiidsm."  cited,  i.  58  ndi. 
Phinuit,   Dr.,   control  by,   ii.    220.  237-41, 

245-7.  600-1,  604-8. 610-13.  6'6, 619- 

624. 
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Pnidbomme,  Sully,  quoted,  i.  89 ;  ii.  139. 
Pniit,  J.  W.,  case  recorded  by,  ii.  566. 
Pseudo-possession,  see  Possession — So-called. 
Pseudo-presentiments,  i.  644-6,  667. 
Psychical  invasion — 

Cases  of,  i.  263-9,  649-50,  653-6,  675- 
700 ;  by  spirits  of  the  Oving,  i.  147-8  ; 
by  spirits  of  the  d)ring  or  dead.  i.  150  ; 
where  only  percipient  retains  memory 
of  circumstance,  i.  a86-^i ;  where 
agent  and  percipient  retain  memorj 
of  circumstajioe,  i.  291,  418-21 ;  ii. 
147. 
Continuity  of  dream-life  suggested  by. 

i.  263. 
Dreams,  in,  i.  147,  417,  423. 
Nature  of,  ii.  525. 
Series  of  cases  in,  L  254. 
Space  conceptions  involved  in,  i.  231, 

247. 
Telepathic  impact  mer^ng  into,  ii.  186. 

Uncertainty  of  expenment   in,  i.   292 

and  note. 
Psychical  Research  Society,  su  Society  for 

Psychical  Research. 
"  Psychische  Behandlung  der  Neurasthenie, 

Die,"  cited,  i.  465. 
"  Psychische  Studien,"  quoted,   ii.   178-82, 

466,  493-4. 
Psycho-therapeutics,  ii.  515,  527. 
"  Psycho-Thdrapie,*'  cited,  L  459,  462,  465, 

471. 
"Psychological   Review,  The,"  quoted,   ii. 

239. 
"Psychologic   der    Suggestion,"    dted,    i. 

533- 
"  Psychologic   des   Sentiments,"   dted,    iL 

139  note^, 
"  Psychologic  du  Raisonnement,  La,"  dted, 

i.  569  note^. 
Psychology — 

Experimental  stage  of,  i.  235  note. 
Palaeolithic,  i.  247,  249. 
"  Psychology  "  (James),  cited,  i.  587  note^, 
"  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  The,"  dted,  i. 

61  note. 
Psychorrhagy — 

Cases  of,  i.  264-5. 
Hauntings  perhaps  due  to,  ii.  75. 
Scope  of  term,  i.  264. 
Puysdgur,  Marquis  de,  dted,  i.  485-6,  539 

note^',  work  of,  i.  159. 
Pulse,  hypnotic  effect  on.  i.  475,  491. 
Pythagoras,  cited,  ii.  135-6. 

Q. ,  phantasm  of,  ii  380-1. 

— ,  Lady,  dream  of,  i.  410-13. 

— ,  Miss  Mary,  auditory  hallucination  heard 

by,  ii.  58-60. 
Quentin,    Col.,    communication    regarding, 

ii.  166-7. 
Quicherat,  M.,  cited,  ii.  101-2,  404. 

R. ,  Dr. ,  apparition  of,  ii.  35. 
— ,  Mile.,  case  of,  i.  533. 
— ^.  Mr.,  hallucination  of,  ii.  381. 
— ,  Mr.  Van,  case  of,  i.  80,  82. 
— ,  Mrs.,   planchette  writing  by,  ii.   161-7, 
457-8. 


R.,  Mrs.   Constance,  auditory  haUucioation 

of,  i.  680-2. 
— ,    Miss   A.    £.,    apparition    seen   by,  i. 

659-60. 
— ,    Miss  E.   W.,  apparition   seen   by.  L 

686-7. 
— ,  Miss  Lucy,  case  of,  L  51-3. 
— ,  Maroeline,  case  of,  i.  331-3- 
R&dberg,  Alma,  case  of,  L  497.  554-5- 
Radnor,  Lady,  case  recorded  by,  it.  4^3. 
Ralph,     Miss,    experiments    with,    l   542, 

603  xe/..  613-14. 
Ramadier,  Dr.,  i.  491. 
Ramsay,  Mrs. ,  apparition  seen  by,  L  289-^ 
and  note, 

,  Prof.,  quoted,  ii.  528. 

Rapport — 

Experiments  for,  L  185. 

Nature  of,  i.  209. 

Socrates,  case  of.  ii.  96.  9S-9. 

Tbought-transferenoe  formerly  held  to 

depend  on,  i.  600. 
Various  opinions  on,  i.  540. 
"  Rapport  in  der  Hypnose,  Der,"  dted,  L 

S40. 
Raps — 

Cases  of,  ii.  160,  X71,  ao8,  449,  4J4-5. 
461,  472,  474-7.   49a.   S03-4.  5»-9. 

591.  593.  $95. 
Nature  of,  iu  92,  537. 

Rarey  method,  L  163,  aoo. 

Rawson,    Henry    G.,    experiments    by,  L 

614-19. 

Raymond,  Dr.,  dted,  L  298. 

Raynes,  Dr.  S.  H.,  ii.  3x5. 

Kead.  Surg.-GenL  L.  H.,  cited,  i.  3x1-12. 

Reading  with  sole  of  foot,  i.  500W 

Reality,  symbolism  and,  compared,  l  277. 

"  Recherches     Expdrimentales."     dted.    L 

497. 
"Recherches  Phjrsiologiques  sur  1* Homme,' 

dted,  i.  159  note. 
"  Recherches  sur  1' Homme  dans   le  Son- 

nambulisme,"  cited,  i.  485. 
Recollection,  see  Memory. 
Red  light,  stimulation  of  faculty  by.  u  587 

note^;  ii.  90. 
Reddell,  Frances,  apparition  seen  by.  I  366, 

268. 
Redmond,  Miss,  experiments  by,  i.  613. 
Reed,  Lieut.-Col.,  ai)parition  of,  i.  255-7. 

,  Mrs.,  case  of,  dted,  ii.  17. 

,  Mrs.,  vision  of,  L  426-9. 

Reeves,  Henry  E.,  apparition   seen  by.  ii 

46-8. 
R^^s,  cited,  i.  460. 
Reichenbach,  Baron,  cited,  i.  483. 
Reid,  quoted,  i.  la 
Reincarnation  (see  also  Transmigration),  ii- 

134-5.  ly^  and  HoUK 
Relationship  in  regard  to  telepathy,  L  372 

and  note. 
"  Religio-Philosophic  Journal,"  cited,  i.  360; 

quoted,  i.  382-3,  413-15;    iL  334-5' 

489-91. 
Religion — 

Ancient  Sage  (Lao  Tzu).  of  the.  ii  286. 
Buddhism,  ii.  286,  289-91. 
Christianity,  ii.  280-3.  286,  288.  294-7. 
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F.Toluilon  of,  H.  306. 
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III  Hill-power.  I.  ait. 
M*cbod*  of,  ii.  305. 
NatunJ,  U.  sS4,  196. 
Oneolar.  iL  >l3. 
IlMooic  lore,  nluion  10,  L  lie. 
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I   "Ravus    Scl*filili«)iit."   dwd,  L   331,   si»; 

qoowd.  I  1)3-4. 
'   R^rnolds.  Man.  ea*e  of.  L  6a.  nS,  33S. 

Rhmnulilni.  hVpnolw  core  of.  L  470. 

KibM,  quotod.  L  vt,  90;  died.  IL  i39iwftl. 

Ricbarclnn.  MUt.  cue  reperud  bjr,  L  4|t- 

.  Mn. ,  cat*  tt.  L  398-9. 

Rtciin.  Prof.  Charlvt— 

Cue  Kill  by.  Il  tia-i^ 

Oleil.  I.  195,  S3).  to\  uMr:  il.  53. 

Exprnmoiu  bj,  I.  jaS :  IL  144.  4*}-4- 

LliloUit  I.  4S6-7. 

W«k  of,  L  t6i. 
Riddell,  W..  plandioiic  mpcfimenii  b;,  ti. 

I4&-7- 
Ridrr,  Jini-.  caw  of,  i.  5*4. 
Rihi.  cited.  I  44eL 

RinelrT.  G«n,  eilcd.  I.  46a,  4&4.  ««s. 
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Roblnel,  died.  1.  477, 
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Rochai.  Dc,  tiled.  1.  $dol 
Rocklnf .  aa|Kirifle  etlrct  of.  i.  165. 
RofT.  Mary,  out  of.  i  361-6. 
Roroanco  pinidbl;  wteoted  by  d 
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G.  j..  taac  reported  by,  L  4t9-«i. 
■  0*.  I.  49*-7- 

Roue.  qoDled.  L  311. 
Roui-facnoni.  Pnrf— 

Ciud.  Ii.  lU.  V13. 

EiperimoiU  by.  ii.  438-61. 
"  Kou,*^  nw  of.  L  BM. 
Rove.   Jim.  aUeged  communkalloiu  UtuB 

IL  iss^ 
Royw,  Prof- 

Ouc  atlated  by,  II.  *;, 

Caar  atiK  by,  iL  404. 

Cud.  L.  371*.  644-*. 

(^oIkI,  L  86. 
Rononr,  Greek  tbraty  of,  L  at*. 
RuueU.  Edwin.  apparlUon  of,  iL  43-8. 
Ruwen,  Thomat,  care  of.  L  309. 

"     Dr.  and  Urv.  OM*  of.  i.  944. 

t-imt,,  apparilioa  w«n  hy,  1,  Sw. 
.  Mis.  jilancbnic  •rrmus  of,  IL  tS5-4. 
,  Mn. .  Budiiory  hallaniu'nm  <>f .  1.  Mo-a, 
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Sanders,  Rev.  Const.  Blackmon  (X+Y=Z), 

case  of,  ii.  217-18,  222,  562-9. 
Sanity,  definition  of,  ii.  102. 
Saunier,  M. ,  case  investigated  by,  ii.  143. 
Sauter  case,  514. 
Sch — ,  Jeanne,  case  of,  i.  517-18. 
Scented  secretions,  ii.  528-9. 
Schiller,   F.  C.  S..  experiments  by,  ii.  124, 

418-22. 
Schmidkunz,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  533. 
SchmoU,  Anton,  cited,  i.  601  note, 
Schneller,  Frsiulein,  case  reported  by,  L  433-4* 
Schrenck-Notzing,  Von — 

Cited,  i.  177  note,  459.  465,  498,  5x3-14. 

601  note. 
Hypnotic  results  obtained  by,  i.  438. 
Schumann,  quoted,  L  103  note. 
'*  Schura,"  alleged    communications    from, 

ii.  179-82. 
Science — 

Achievements  of,  ii.  308. 

Development  of,  into  philosophy  and 

religion,  ii.  284,  290,  297. 
Ideals  of,  ii.  2^8. 
Language  of,  1.  99. 

Methods    of,    ii.    300-1;    applied    to 
psychology,  i.  1-2 ;  to  religion,  ii.  375, 
279-81.  298. 
Nature  of,  ii.  295. 

Religion — complementary  to,  i.  33 ;  de- 
fined by,  ii.   275;  developed  out  of, 
ii.  284,  290,  297 ;  OTiginally  one  with, 
ii.  296. 
Synthesis  of  the  Universe,  ii.  297. 
Scott,   Capt.  Daniel,  case  of  dream  of,   i. 

^87-90. 
,   Miss    Louisa,    apparition    seen   by, 

ii.  396-7. 
,   Miss    M.    W.,    apparition  seen    by, 

ii.  396-9. 
Script  {see  Motor  automatisms — Writing). 
Scripture,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  jgnoie,  80  ;  quoted, 

i.  82-4. 
Scryers,  see  Crvstal-vision. 
Searle,  Mrs.  Richard,  apparition  of,  i.  281, 

665-6. 
Secondary  p)ersonality — 

Accident  a  cause  of,  i.  61. 
Dyspepsia,  following  on,  i.  321-2. 
Emotionally  selected,  i.  57. 
Epilepsy,  following  on,  i.  308-17. 
Exhaustion  of  vitality  a  cause  of,  L  61. 
Hypnotism,  under,  i.  322-3. 
Hysteria,  in,  i.  317-19. 
Improvement  on  primary,  i.  62-4,  333. 
Memory  in,    i.    128,   ii.   192;   hypnotic 

memory  analogous  to,  i.  17 1-2  ;  hyp- 
notic influence  on,  i.   196;    hypnotic 

stages  resembling,  i.  450. 
Memory  of,  lost  to  primary,  i.  332,  333, 

336 ;  not  recovered,  i.  320,  322. 
Memory  of  primary  recovered  in  dreams 

during,  i.  338. 
Multiplex  personality,  see  that  title. 
Possession  theory  in  the  light  of,  i.  65 ; 

ii.  192,  198. 
Primary     superseded     by,     i.     331-5; 

memory  of  primary  recovered  during, 

'.  338. 


Secondary  personality — continued. 
Rudimentary  form  of.  i.  299. 
Sleep,  of,  i.  66,  151-3,  155 ;  hfginnipg 

in  sleep,  i.  333.  336. 
Somnambulism  developing  into,  L  60. 

203,  305-6. 
Tela^thesia  analogous  to  phenomena  of, 

i.  250. 
*'  Seherin  von  Prevorst,  Die,"  cited,  ii.  570 

and  note. 
Self-consciousness,  hypnotic  cuze  of.  i.  467. 
Self- projection,  i.  251. 
Self-suggestion — 

Anaesthesia  and  rigidity  produced  bj. 

»•  533. 
Charms  and  incantations  as,  iu  31a 

Curative  power  of,  iL  3x1,  5x3. 

Dreams,  in,  L  369. 

Increasing  importance  of,  i.  198. 

Narcotic  influence  on,  i.  441. 

Nature  of,  ii.  311-13. 

Pain  suppressed  by,  L  471. 

Schemes  of.  i.  198,  311-24. 
*'  Seminis  "  control,  ii.  161,  450,  454, 457. 
Sensation,  community  of,  i.  487,  540-3. 
Sense  organs — 

Mixed,  theory  of,  i.  i86jMlr,  479-80. 

Perceptive  power  independent  oC  i-  X9L 

Specialisation  of,  i.  024,  479-80. 
Sensitives,  perception  of,  by  spirits,  iL  953. 
Sensibility,  Sensitivity — 

Central  sensory  peroeptioo,  stimnkfinn 
of,  i.  188-92,  234  ;  symbolic  chtnder 
of,  i.  276 ;  potentiality  of,  i.  481^ 

Concomitances  of,  i.  224-5. 

Confusion  in,  iL  269. 

Drugs  and  food,  to,  L  483. 

Exteriorisation  of,  L  500-z. 

Heat,  to— distinguished  from  paiD-sease, 
i.  65-6 ;  hypnotic  eflfect  on,  i.  475. 

Internal  and  external  character  of.  i 
223. 

Irregularity  of  distribution  of,  L  48s. 

Magnets,  to,  i.  482-3,  488. 

Specialisation  of  undifierentiated,  l  224. 
478. 

Transposition  of  senses,  i.  191-2,  500-3. 
Sensory  automatism — 

Genius  and  hypnotism,  rdation  to.  i 
104. 

Hallucinations,  see  that  title. 

Healthy  subjects  of,  L  228. 

Moral  predisposing  causes  for.  L  229. 

Motor  automatisms,  compared  with,  ii- 
n.  1 15-16 ;  closely  allied  with,  it  i^S- 

Nature  of,  i.  222. 

Scope  of  sul^ect.  i.  23-5. 

Spirit,  existence  and  persistence  of, 
proved  by,  ii.  76. 

Spiritually  controlled,  ii.  55a 

Telepathy  a  prerequisite  of,  L  241. 
Sewel,  Dr.  J.,  iu  321. 
Sexual  passion,  disorders  of,  cured  by  hypooi- 

ism,  \.  176-7. 
Seybert,  Henry,  cited,  ii.  503. 
Shagren,  Mrs.,  vision  seen  by,  421-3. 
Shell>hearing,  i.  275. 
Shells,  theory  of,  ii.  11. 
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Shelley  criticised,  i.  97. 
Shock,  catalepsy,  &c. ,  ioduoed  by,  i.  163. 
Shvness,  hypnotic  influenoe  00,  i.  178,  179. 
Sidgwick,  Mrs. — 

Case  attested  by,  i.  654. 

Case  investigated  by,  ii.  54a. 

Case  reported  by,  i.  543-^. 

Census  of  Hallucinations,  on  committee 

of,  i.  570. 
Cited,  i.  402,  406,  599  noU;  ii.  72  noU, 

501-a  and  note, 
cross-examination  of  witnesses   by,  L 

640. 
Experiments  by,  i.  171,  190,  aoS,  240, 

452-5,  535-9. 
Experiments  watched  by,  i.  547,  5^1. 
Quoted,  i.  282-4,  682-5  !  ^i*  7^  ancfnotg- 
75  and  note, 
Sidgwick,  Prof. — 

Cases  attested  by,  i.  64^ ;  ii.  3^. 
Cases  investigated  by,  u  678 ;  iL  34a. 
Case  reported  by,  ii.  122-3. 
Census  of  Haliudnaiioos  under  direc- 
tion of,  i.  570. 
Cited,  i.  144,  146,  599  noU;  iL  501-0. 
Cross-examination   of  witnesses  by,  i. 

640. 
Experiments  by,  L  499,  600. 
Experiments  watched  by,  i.  547. 
Presidency  of  S.P.R.  first  held  by,  ii. 
224. 
Sidis,  Dr.  Boris,  cited,  i.  61  etnd  note. 
Sight,  see  Visual  faculty. 
Siknt  willing,  i.  208,  539-4a 
Simpson,  Anne,  apparition  seen  by,  ii.  348. 
Sinclair,  B.  F.,  apparition  of.  i.  697-8. 
Skae,  Dr.  David,  case  reported  by.  i.  3ai-9. 
Skeat,  Prof.,  cited,  iL  230. 
Skilton,  J.  W. ,  case  of,  ii.  571-2. 
Skirving,  Alexander,  case  of,  iL  114,  415-16. 
Sleep  {see  also  Dream) — 

"Anatomy  of  Sleep,"  cited,  iL  348. 
Break  in  series  of  psychological  changes 

possibly  at  the  pomt  of,  i.  39. 
Genius  compared  with,  L  135. 
Hyperaesthesia  of,  L  124-5,  3^ 
Hjrpnotism,  a  developed  form  of,  L  90, 
202;    contrasted    with,   L    170,    172; 
applied  to,  restricting  causes  of  wak- 
ing, i.  196. 
Incantation  compared  to,  by  spirits,  ii. 

a54. 
Maximum  of,  not  discovered,  i.  152. 

Mentation  during,  L  89-9a 

Nature  of,  i.  122,  150,  221. 

Preaching  during,  L  519  and  noUs, 

Recuperative  power  of,  i.  123,  126,  150, 
202 ;  iL  81. 

Reversion  and  preversion  in,  i.  21. 

Rocking  to  induce,  L  165. 

Secondary  personality  o(F,  L  66;  begin- 
ning in,  L  333,  336. 

Self-projection  during,  i.  295. 

Somnambulism,  relation  to,  i.  123. 

Subliminal  self  active  in,  i.  155,  220-1 ; 
u.  81. 

Trance  replacing,  i.  353. 

Travelling  clairvoyance  in,  iL  193. 
Sleep- waking,  su  Somnambulism. 


Smell,  sense  of— 

Analog  from,  ii.  85  note  1. 

Divisibility  of,  theoretically  possible,  i. 

484. 
Hallucination  of,  L  ,5i-9f  86-7. 
Hyperaesthesia  of,  ii.  414. 
Motor  inhibition  possibly  due  to,  iL  X07, 

109. 
Transference  of,  i.  613. 
Smith,  MUe.,  case  of,  ii.  503. 

,  Mrs.,  dream  of,  L  416^1^. 

,  G.  A.,  experiments  by,  1.  451-5,  499, 

534-41,  547-53.  578-8^ 

,  Georj^  Main,  table-tilting  experiments 

by,  ii.  144,  435-^- 

,  H.  Arthur,  planchette  experiences  of, 

iL  120-2. 

,  H.  Babbington,  cited,  iL  168,  458-60. 

,  H^l^e,   Mile. ,  case   of,  iL    131-44  ; 

case  cited,  i.  305 ;  ii.  95  noU^  a^. 

,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  apparition  seen  by,  iL  342- 

343. 

»  }'  W.,  dted,  i.  60X  noU, 

Smokmg,  hypnotic  cure  of,  L  463-^. 
Smyth,  Sibbie  {n4e  Towns),  apparition  seen 

by,  ii.  62-3. 
Society  lor  Psychical  Research- 
Founding  of,  i.  8  note  ^ ;  ii.  224. 
Function  of,  ii.  292-307. 
Methods  of,  i.  7-^. 

Test  letters  to  be  sent  to,  suggestions 
regarding,  ii.  499. 
Socrates — 

Clairvoyance  of,  ii.  141. 
Daemon  of,  L  108 ;  ii.  95-100,  103. 
Vision  of,  ii.  273-4. 
"Sogenannte    Hypnose    der    Tiere,    Die," 

cited,  i.  442. 
SolovyofT,  V.  S.,  cited,  ii.  503. 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Vampires  of  Onset," 

cited,  ii.  503. 
"  Sommeil  et  les  R^es,  Les,"  cited,  i.  132. 
Somnambulism — 

Accidents  rare  in,  L  198. 
Analogy  from,  for  post-mortem  communi- 
cations, ii.  6. 
Cases  of,  L  204-5,  5S9-3<>' 
Diseases  prescribed  for  during,  1.  520. 
Genius  compared  with,  i.  124. 
Hypnotic  trance  of  wider  range  than,  i. 

^7^*  193  :  compared  with.  i.  198. 
Hysteria  compared  with,  i.  22. 
Nature  of,  L  203. 
Phobie  of,  i.  467. 
Precognition  in,  L  204. 
Secondary  personab'ty  starting  from,  i. 

305-6. 
Self-absorption  in,  iL  202. 

Sleep,  relation  to,  L  123. 
"  Somnambulisme  Provoquift,   Le,"  cited,  i. 

476,  491  note  *,  502  note^, 
"  Somnolism  and  Psycbeism,"  cited,  L  556. 
Sdrgel,  case  of,  L  308-9. 
Soul,  see  Spirit 
Sound-seers,  i.  224-5. 
Space — 

Ecstasy  not  necessarily  inv<4ving  change 
oi;  ii.  2^9. 

Intermediate  conception  of,  L  231. 
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Space — contin  ued. 

Spirit  cognizance  of,  i.  231 ;  ii.  252. 

Spiritual  phenomena  in  relation  to,  i.  30. 

Telepathy,  relation  to,  i.  30,  274-5. 
Spalding,  Miss  Agnes,  apparition  seen  by, 

ii.  377-8a 
Speech — 

H^teric  disturbances  of,  i.  53,  65. 

Limitations  of,  i.  98,  100. 

Recovery  of,  by  suggestion,  i.  476. 
Speer,  Charlton,  cited,  li.  227  note, 
,  Dr.   Stanhope  Templeman,  observa- 
tions of,  I  32 ;  ii.  541 ;  qualifications 
of,  as  a  witness,  ii.  584-5. 
,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  ii.  227  note,  231,  515, 

583-5. 
Spirit- 
Existence  of,  postulated,  i.  74,  119,  151, 

217-19,  231,  251 ;  proved  by  sensory 

automatisms,  ii.  76. 
Laws  of  matter  an  incidental  case  of 

laws  of,  i.  488. 
Material   organisms   controlled   by.    i. 

217 :  ii.  904-5,  531-21  545 ;  as  viewed 

by,  ii.  545- 
Persistence  of,  admissible  of  proof,  ii. 

79 ;  proved  by  sensory  automatisms, 

ii.  70. 
Spirit-drawings,  symbolic  character  of,  i.  100. 
"Spirit  Drawings,"  cited,  i.  100;   quoted, 

iL  400-1. 
Spirit-healing,  theory  of,  i.  212,  213. 
••Spirit  Identity,"  cited,  ii.    167,  225.  583, 

$9«-4-  . 
Spirit-hghts,  ii.  541. 

Spirit-possession,  see  Possession. 
Spirit-rapping,  su  Raps. 
"Spirit  Slate- writing  and  Kindred  Pheno- 
mena," cited,  li.  503. 
"Spirit  Teachings"— 

Cited,  ii.  224,  227  noU,  228,  553,  583. 

Preface  quoted,  ii.  588-91. 
Spirits,  disembodied,  see  Discamate  spirits. 
Spiritual  environment,  i.  95-6,  215-19. 
"Spiritual  Magazine,"  quoted,  i.  656-7. 
Spiritualism — 

Books  on  [see  also  "Spirit  Teachings"), 
ii.  207  and  note,  503,  541  note^  555, 

579,  $83- 
Fraud  in  connection  with,  ii.  206-7  ^''^ 

note. 
Home,  D.  D.,  case  of,  ii.  221-3. 
Methods  of,  i.  7  ;  ii.  304-5. 
Moses,  Rev.  W.  S.,  case  of,  ii.  223-37. 
Phenomena  of,  ii.  92-3. 
Piper,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii.  237-56. 
Pulpit  attacks  on,  ii.  x33-4« 
Support  of,  by  sublimmal  self  theory, 
i.  x6. 
"  Spiritualisme :    Faits  Curieux,"  cited,  ii. 

440. 
"Spiritualist,"  quoted,  i.  654-5. 
Squires,  Mr.,  case  of,  i.  137. 

,  Jesse  L. ,  dream  of,  i.  379-81- 

Squirrell,  Elizabeth,  case  of,  i.  520,  523-4. 
Stack,  J.  H.,  cited,  ii.  ^i. 
Stage-fright,  hypnotic  influence  on,  i.  195. 
Starck,  Lieut. -CoL  N.,  communications  to, 
ii.  478-80. 


"  Statuvolism,"    cited,     L    z6o,    485,   500; 

quoted,  i.  555-6. 
Stealing,  see  Kleptomania. 
Steel,  Mr. ,  experiments  by,  L  603  seq. 
Stevens,  Dr.  £.  W. ,  cited,  i.  338 ;  quoted,  I 

360-5. 
Stevensoui  J.,  auditory  ballucinatioii  of,  I 

274. 
,   R.   L.,   dreams  of,   L   91.  126,  393; 

I  ii.  144 ;  delirious  illusions  of.  i.  300-^ 

Stewart,  Miss,  phantasm  of,  ii.  377-8a 

,  Prof.  Balfour,  experiments  by.  I  6aa 

,  David,  case  sent  by,  ii.  362. 

SUgmatisation,  i.  188, 492-5.  497 ;  iL  513-14. 

5«7. 
Stimulants,  impulse  to,  cored  by  faypaoiisD, 

i.  176. 
Stimulus  and  check  in  education  and  hypHh 

tUm,  i.  173-5. 
Stoicism,  i.  2x2. 

Stone,  Mrs. ,  apparitions  of,  t  648-91 
"Storia  di  un  Caso  d'lsterismo  con  SofDi- 

done  Spontanea,  **  cited,  L  500  «*, 

520- 
Storie,  Mrs.,  apparition  seen  by,  L  144-7; 

case  of,  cited,  L  2814  ;  ii.  18-19,  4*>  5>^ 
Stramm,   Mile.    (Mme.    Kaigorod<>ff),  odd- 

munications  to,  ii.  170-1, 466-71. 
Stubbing,  Mrs.,  dream  of,  i.  4x5. 
Stuckenborg,  Mrs.,  case  of,  L  495. 
**Studien  ttbcr  Hysteric,"  cited,  l  51.  99^ 
"  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,"  cited,  iisjo 

>w/f,  502-3. 
"Study  of  Fears,"  cited,  i.  41  mate. 
Stupor  attonitus,  L  16^. 
Sturns,  Dr.  Russell,  cited,  i.  40  note. 
"  Subconscient  chez  les  Artistes,  les  ^vaots, 

et  les  Ecrivains,  Le."  quoted,  L  89. 
Subliminal,  definition  of  term,  i.  14. 
"  Subliminal  Self  or  Unconscious  Ccrrin- 

tion,"  cited,  i.  la  note^. 
Substitutions  of  faculty,  i.  477. 
Suddick,  Dr.  S.   T.,   case  reconled  by,  i 

489-93. 
Suggestion  [see  also  Hypnotism) — 
Cures  effected  by,  i.  69. 
Pre-conceptual.  it  543-4. 
Pre-natal,  i.  455"®  :  "•  5x5-16. 
Self-suggestion  started  by,  i.  154. 
"Suggestion  Hypnotique  dans  scs  Rappors 
avec  le  I>roit  Civil  et  le  Droit  Crimine:. 
La,"  cited,  i.  513. 
"  Suggestions  -  Therapie     bei     krankbaftcB 
Erscheinungen    des   Geschlecfats  -  L^ 
bens,  Die,"  cited.  L  177  note. 
"  Suggestions  -  Therapie     bei     luankhiftn 
Erscheinungen  des  Geschlecht^sinKs, 
Die,"  cited,  i.  459. 
Suicide,  phiuitoms   in    connection  with.  i. 

271-2. 
Summerbell,  Miss  L.  D.,  planchette  experi- 
ments by,  ii.  145-6. 
Sun-circles,  ii.  570. 
Supernormal — 

Abnormal  contrasted  with,  ii.  85. 
Definition  of  term,  i.  5  note. 
Supervision  by  subliminal  self,  i.  45. 
Supplication,  definition  of.  ii.  3x0. 
Surgical  operations  under  hypnotism,  i.  x6fr 
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Surin,  P^re,  case  of,  dted,  i.  304. 
Survival — 

Agnosticism  regarding,  i.  z ;  ii.  996-7. 

307. 

Proof  of — conceivable,  ii-  79  :  furnished 
by  sensory  automatisms,  ii.  76. 
Sutton,  Mrs.,  communications  to,  ii.  245-7. 
Swedenborg,  Emmanuel — 

Case  of,  i.  5  ;  ii.  191,  aiS-ao.  569-7a 

Cited,  ii.  308. 

Communications  from,  it  596^  f  ^  t-* 
Syco&is  menti,  cure  of,  by  suggestion,  i.  47a. 
Symbolism — 

Art,  in,  i.  lox. 

Communication  by  means  of,  i.  zoo-i. 

Reality  compared  with,  i.  277. 

Telsesthetic  vision,  in,  i.  376-7. 
"Symposium."  quoted,  i.  113-15. 
Synaesthesia,  i.  234-5,  ^79 ;  li.  370. 
Sjmthetic  Society,  l*he.  paper  read  before. 

iL  387  noU, 
S3rringomyditis,  anaesthesia  of,  i.  44. 

T.  (Dufouris*  patient),  case  of,  i.  518. 

— ,  Mr.,  experiments  with,  i.  453-5,  547-5*. 

579-83. 
— ,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i.  Z4S-50  ;  ii.  34. 
Tabes  dorsalis,  i.  44. 
Table-tilting,  ii.  92-4,  144, 150-3, 156-9.  307, 

348  noU^  423-6,  477.  489-91. 
Table-turning,  ii.  93-4  ;  books  on,  ii.  555. 
Tabour,  Mrs. ,  case  reported  by,  i.  431-3. 
Tactile  sensibility,  a  motor  inhibition  possibly 

due  to,  ii.  zzo-ii. 
Taine,  dted,  i.  137. 

Tait,  William  J. .  apparition  seen  by,  i.  683-5. 
Tandyj    Rev.   G.   M.,  apparition  seen  by, 

li.  56-7. 
Taste- 
Coloured,  i.  566  note  1. 
Community  of,  i.  541-2. 
Stimulation  of,  in  hysteria  by  red  light, 

Transference  of,  i.  613. 
Taunton,  Mrs.,  apparition  seen  by,  i.  281, 

666-7. 
Taylor,  Col.  G.  L.  le  M.,  experiments  by, 

1.598-9. 
Teale,  Dr.,  case  of  jMUient  of,  i.  491  nott^, 

Mrs.,  case  of,  cited,  ii.  x8. 

Tebesthesia-- 

Case  of,  iL  11 1-14 ;  where  agent  retains 
memory  of  circumstance,  i.  379-86; 
where  agent  and  percipient  retain 
memory  oif  circumstance,  1.  391 ;  where 
only  percipient  retains  memory  of 
circumstance,  i.  386-91 ;  where  know- 
ledge not  supraliminally  remembered, 
1.370-^ 

Crystal-vtsioQ    and    shell-hearing,    in, 

».  275. 
Dream,  in,  i.  375. 

Excitement,  scenes  of,  attracting  clair- 
voyant, i.  379,  381. 

Genius,  relation  to^  i  108. 

Hyperaesthesia — merging  into,  i.  191-3, 
375 ;  ii.  364 ;  possibly  the  explanation 
of  some  apparent  cases  oi^  ii.  37a 

Implications  of,  ii.  374. 

VOL.  II 


Telaesthesia— AW/iM  ued. 

Lot-drawing,  in,  I  671. 

Methods  of,  L  375. 

Reciprocal,  i.  291-6. 

Retrocognitive,  i.  31 ;  ii.  348. 

Scope  of  term,  i.  136. 

Somnambulism,  in.  i.  204. 

Space  and  time  problems  of,  i.  137. 

Spiritually  guided,  ii.  551. 

Split  personality  phenomena  analogous 
to.  1.  250. 

Swedenborg.  of,  u*  Swedenborg. 

Symbolic  character  of  visions  in,  L  276-7. 

Telepathy— compared  with,  i.  zzz;  m 
relation  to,  i.  246,  278 ;  sometimes  in- 
distinguishable from,  ii.  518. 

Terrene  evolution  not  accountable  for, 
i.  zz8. 

Time-relations  in,  i.  276,  282,  284,  285. 

Uncertainty  of  experiment  in,  i.  292  and 
note. 
Telekinesis  (jm  also  Raps) — 

Books  on,  ii.  554. 

Cases  of,  ii.  50^4. 

Direct  writing,  li.  535-^,  548. 

Energy  in,  ii.  52^30.  535- 

Experiments  in,  1.  197. 

Hyperboulia.  relation  to,  ii.  522. 

Home,  case  of,  set  Home. 

Messages  accompanied  by,  ii.  171,  187. 

Moses,  W.  S. ,  case  of.  see  Moses. 

Nature  of,  ii.  iz6,  205,  307-8. 

Phenomena  of,  ii.  545-8. 
Teleological  automatisms,  ii.  133,  140-1. 
Telepathy — 

Agency,  joint,  in,  i.  613-13 ;  question  of 
agency  in  death  phantasms,  ii.  345. 

Anaesthesia  and  rigidity,  whether  pro- 
duced bv,  i  535-9' 

Animals,  between,  possibility  of,  i.  346 
note ;  from,  i.  634-6. 

Brain  not  necessary  to  transmission  of, 
ii.  195-6. 

Cases  of.  i.  547-53.  600-34,  649"^.  673- 
700;  ii.  144-53.  450. 

Clairvoyant  visions  in.  ii.  197. 

Collective,  i.  346,  348. 

Crystal- vision  in  relation  to,  i.  338. 

Discamate  spirits,  from,  i.  346,  348 ;  ii. 

143-3- 
Distance,  from,  i.  619-34. 

Dream  evincing,  i.  147. 

Etherial  transmission  of,  ii.  195. 

Evidence  for,  criticism  of,  i.  6^46. 

Evolutive  nature  of,  ii.  85  ananoUK 

Expansion  of  idea  of.  ii.  381-3. 

Experiments  in  (early),  i.  343. 

Floumoy  on,  ii.  141. 

Genius,  relation  to*  i.  108. 

Ghosts  in  relation  to,  L  35. 

Gravitation,  law  of,  analogous  to,  i.  38. 

Hyperaesthesia  merging  into,  ii.  517. 

Hypnosis  induced  bv,  i.  307,  309,  484, 

570 ;  productive  of,  i.  310 ;  ii.  8. 

Implications  of,  ii.  374. 

Importance  of  law  of,  i.  95-6 ;  ii.  358. 

Inadequacy  of  term.  i.  136. 

Intermediate  position  of,  L  331. 

Malaise  caused  by,  ii.  104. 
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Telepai  by — contin  ued. 

Mental  habits  in  relation  to,  i.  598-6oa 
Messages  by,  experiments  in,  dted,  i. 

629-32. 
Mind  to  mind  theory  of,  untenable  in 

cases  of  possession,  ii.  196. 
Mixed,  ii.  35a 
Modification  of  pictures  by  percipient,  I 

,245- 
Nature  of,  ii.  591-^ 

Phinuit  control  in  the  light  of,  ii.  606-7. 
Possession  an  extreme  case  of,  ii.  194-5. 
Prajrer  in  relation  to,  ii.  306. 
Presumptive  evidence  for,  i.  241-3. 
Prevalent  as  law  in  spiritual  as  well  as 

material  world,  i.  36. 
Proximity  in  relation  to,  i.  344. 
Psychical  invasion  perhaps  indistinguish- 
aUe  from,  in  motor  automatism,  ii. 
x86. 
Reciprocal,  i.  348. 

Savages,  frequent  among,  it  85  noi€\ 
Scope  of  term,  i.  136. 
Self- projection  in.  L  351. 
Sensory  automatism,  prerequisite  of.  i. 

341. 
Somnambulism,  in,  i.  304. 
Spatial  link  in,  i.  374-5. 
Spontaneity  of.  iL  149. 
Telsesthesia  compared  with,  i.  zii ;  in 
relation  to,   L   346,   378 ;    sometimes 
indistinguishi^de  from,  ii.  518. 
Tdergy  correlative  to.  iL  197. 
Terrene  evolution  not  accountable  for, 

i.  Z18. 
Threefold  dassificatioo  of ,  it  8. 
Twinship  in  relation  to,  L  273  amd  note. 
Variability  of.  iL  149. 
Telergy,  ii.  197,  304,  522,  526. 
Temperature — 

Hypnotic  influence  on,  i.  491  and  note*. 
Pain-sense  distinguished  from  sense  of. 
i.  65-6. 
Tennyson  quoted,  iL  276. 
Terrors — 

Agori^^x>bia,  L  43. 
Hystero-epileptic  attacks,  in,  L  398-9. 
Hypnotic  effect  on,  L  399. 
Instinctive.  L  41. 
Teny,  Etta,  automatic  writing  by,  iL  485-6. 
Tertiary  personality,  L  3*4-31. 
Test  of jfost-mortem  identity,  iL  499. 
Teste.  Dr.  Alphonse.  cited,  L  485,  59a 
Thach.  Dr.  W.  T.,  quoted.  iL  564.  566. 
1  hames  Tunnel  accident,  dream  of,  L  280-1. 
Thaw.  Dr.  A.  Blair,  cited.  L  601  note. 

.  Margaret  and  Rnthie,  communications 

from.  iL  621-2. 
Theobald.  Morrll,  quoted.  iL  329-31. 
Theology,   discamate  spirits'  messages  not 
concerned  with.  ii.  78-q,  133,  387. 308. 
••  Theory  of  Heat"  dted.  iL  530  note. 
Theosophical  Society,  inquiry  regarding.  iL 

501-3. 
"  Th^rapeutiqiie  Suggestive."  quoted,  L  474. 
Thermal  sensibihiy  -^Jstinguished  firom  paitt- 
sense.  L  65-6 ;  hypnotic  cfiect  on,  L 

475- 
Thompson.  Mrv.  case  of .  L  99. 


Thomson,  Miss  Ethel,  apparitioo  seen  by.  l 

694-5- 
,  H.  S.,  case  of  mesmeric  efficacy  of,  l 

208,  309,  443-3. 

,  Isaac  C— ,  communications  to,  iL  x4l 

Thornton,  Abraham,  telepathic  case  iaiesud 

to,  L  661. 

Thorpe,  Courtenay,  apparitioo  of,  L  A. 

663-5. 

Thoufifht-transferenoe,  sot  Telepathy. 

Tboufett  Prof.,  case  of,  ii  aiA-ij.  S17.  s6s 

note. 

Thury,  Prof.,  cited,  iL  555. 

Tic  convuUif,  hypnotic  cure  of,  L  46a 

Tic  douloureux^  hypnotic  core  of,  L  47tx 

Time — 

Calculation  of,  involved  in  post-liypaoiic 

suggestions.  L  50»-io. 

Crystal-visions,  in.  L  346. 

Hallucination  of ,  L  54. 

Haunungs  in  relation  to,  iL  76. 

Precognition,  sot  that  Hite. 

Retrocognition,  set  that  tiUt, 

Spirit  cognisance  of,  ii.  958. 

Sfiiritual    phenooaena    in    rdatiaa  ib, 

L  31. 

Subhminal  sense  of,  L  85-^ 

I'elaesthesia,  in,  L  276.  aSa,  984,  285. 

Tlmmin,  Marian,  case  of.  cited,  iL  93a 

Tissi^.  Dr. ,  caise  of  patient  of.  L  I99-3D»  370^ 

I'obacco-smoking,  hypnotic  cure  oi,  L  4t 

464. 
Tolosa-Latour,  Dr. ,  experiment  b^,  L  533. 

Tourette,  Gilles  de  la,  ated.  L  514 ;  i.  421 

Tout,  Hill,  case  of,  cited.  iL  133. 

Towns,  CapL,  apparition  of,  iL  ^f^-y 

Townshend.  Rev.  C  H..  cited.  L  543. 

Tradudanist  1  heory.  iL  966-^. 

Trance — 

Bertrand.  Rev.  L.  J. .  case  of.  iL  3t2-> 

Break  in  series  of  psydiological  changes 
possibly  at  the  point  of .  L  59u 

Death    conditions     of     oommiBiicadii{ 
spirit  reproduced  in.  iL  99a 

Home.  D.  D. .  case  of,  iL  921-3. 

Kinds  of,  iL  191,  304. 

Luminosity  in.  iL  515. 

Moses,  W.  S. ,  case  of^  iL  996-^. 

Nature  of,  ii.  196-8,  905.  5*4.  i 

Piper,  Mrs. ,  case  of.  ii.  937-561 

Slultoo.  J.  W. ,  case  of,  iL  57T-9: 

Sleep  replaced  by,   L  353;    itaiHrd 
by,  iL  193. 

Sweden  borg,  of,  see  Swedenbocg. 

Three  main  types  of,  ii.  917. 

Varying  quahty  of,  iL  939. 

Wiltse,  Dr  ,  case  of,  iL  315-93. 
Tranoe>speakers,  profesaiooal,  sdf-bypaocisft- 

tion  of,  L  195. 
"  Transactions  of  the  CoU^ie  of  SoffecBS  of 

Philadelphia,"  quoted.  L  336. 
Tkansnugration  {soe  also  Reincarnation),  i. 

967. 
Transposition  of  senses,  L  X91-9,  50O-<. 
Travers,    Thomas   (Howdk).    case  oC  i>- 

I49-S3- 
'*  Tribune  MMicak;'-  qmted,  L  5301 
Trowtvklge.  Dr.  G.  R.,  cited,  L  309. 
TruesdeO,  John  W.,  ciiied.  iL  503. 
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. — A  History  of  Greece. 
KLYN  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

— From  the  Earliest  Timet  to  the 
m  Revolt.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6J. 

. — 500-445  B.C.    Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6J. 

[I. — From  the  Peace  of  445  B.C.  to 
Fall  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  in  403 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  td, 

L — Tommy  Cornstalk  :  beinf>^ 
Account  of  the  Less  Nouble 
es  of  the  South  African  War  from 
int  of  View  of  the  Australian  Ranks. 
H.  M.  Abbott.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

I  and  Ransome.— ^  Hani>' 

.V  OUTUSB  OF  THE  POUTICAL  HlS- 

fEsglasd  to  1 896.  Chronologically 
;ed.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dykb 
D,  and  Cyril  Ransomb,  M.A.  Crown 
I. 

d.  —  Chjxa  War,  i860  : 
IRS  A.vn  JoiRNALS,  By  Major- 
il  G.  AllgouI),  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut. 
.i.GAOD,  1st  Division  China  Field 
With  Maps,  Plans,  and  lllustra- 
Demy  410.     I2J.  6*/.  net. 
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1  Regrister  (The).    A  Review  : 

ilic  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  I 
ir  1901.    8vo.,  i8j.  I 

es  of  the  Axwal  Rbgistbr  tor  the  ' 
■  1863-1900  can  still  be  had.    i8j.each. 

1. — /yTRiwrcroRY    Lkcturks 
JDERy  History,     By  Thomas  Ar-  ! 
D.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
8vo.,  ^s.  td. 

ume. — Pitt:  Some  Chapters 

s  LiFR  A\n  T/\fF.s.     By  the  Right 

illWAKI)   GlHSoN,  I.OKD   AsilHOl'RNE, 

IhanccUor  ul  Ireland.     With  11  For* 

AVO.,  Rllt  tCip.  211. 

. — SuRYF.ys,     Historic    a,vd 

MIC :  a  Volume  of  Ktsays.     By  W. 

LEY,  M..^.      SvC.  C)i.  net. 

ilL — Irf.i.axi*      rxi'FR      the 

s.  By  Richard  Baowell.  LL.D. 
».)  Vols.  I.  and  IL  From  the  first 
n  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year  1378. 
2S.     Vol.  IIL  1578-1603.    8vo.,  i8s. 


Baillie. — Tne  Oriental  Club^  and 

Hanover  Square,  By  Alexander  F. 
Baillie.  With  6  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  4to., 
25s.  net. 

Besant — The  History  of  London. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  74  Illut- 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  it,  qd.  Or  bound 
as  a  School  Prize  Book,  gilt  edges,  21.  td. 

Bright — A  History  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  France  Bright,  D.D. 

Period   I.    Medimval  Monarchy:    a.r. 
449.1485.    Crown  8vo.,  4J.  6J. 

Period  II.    Prrsosal  Monarchy,    1485- 
1688.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Period  III.    Constitutional  Monarchy*- 
1689.1837.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  td. 

Period  IV.    Thb  Growth  of  Democracy. 
1837-1880.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Bruce. — The  Forward  Policy  and- 

ITS  Results;  or,  Thirty-five  Years'  Work 
amongst  the  Tribes  on  our  North- Westerm 
Frontier    of   India.      By   Richard    Isaac 
Bruce,  CLE.     With  28  Illustrations  and* 
a  Map.    8vo.,  15s.  net. 

Buckle. — History  of  Civilisation' 
IN  England,   By  H  e  n  r  y  T  hom  as  Buckle  .  - 

Citbinrt  Edition.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  24J'. 

•  Silver  Library  '  Edition.     3  \o\%.     Cro^^Ti 
8\*o.,  uij.  ttL 

Burke.  —  A  History  of  Spain^ 
From  thb  Earursj  Times  to  thb 
DB.iT/f  of  FFRni\A\i}  thb  Catholic, 
By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A.  Edited 
by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  With  6  Maps. 
2  voIh.     Crown  «vo.,  i6j.  net. 

Caroline,  Queen.— C.4Aro/./.v£-   ihk 

It.U  SIRIOI  S.Ql  KRX' Co.S'SORT OF G BORGK 
//.  A. SI)  SOMRTIMF  QfRBN  HBGBNT  :  a 
Study  of  Her  Life  and  Time.  By  W.  H. 
WiLKiNK.  .M..\..  K.S..^.,  Author  of  •  The 
1-ove  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen  '.      2  voU., 

8V€>..  jftj. 

Chesney. — IsniAS Polity:  a  View  of 
the  System  of  .Administration  in  India.     B 
General    Sir    George    Chesnbv,    K.C.B. 
With  Map  showing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  of  British  India.    8vo.,  21s. 
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Churchill  (Winston  Spencer,  M.P.). 

The  River  War  :  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans,  and  51  Illustra- 
tions from  Drawings  by  Angus  McNeill. 
Also  with  7  Photogravure  Portraits  of 
Generals,  etc.    2  vols.    Medium  Svo.,  365. 

New,  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
In  One  Volume.  With  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
and  22  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.,  los.  6d, 
net. 

The    Stork  of   the    Malakand 

FiBLD  FORCB,  1897.  With  6  Maps  and 
Plans.    Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d, 

London  toLadysmithviAPretoria, 

Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Ian   Hamilton's  March,      With 

Portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Corbett  (Julian  S.). 
Drake    and    the    Tudor  Navy, 

with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown 
Svo.,  165. 

The  Successors  of  Drake,    With 

4   Portraits    (2    Photogravures)    and 
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Maps  and  Plans.     Svo.,  215. 


Creighton    (M.,    T>,T>.,    Late    Lord 

Bishop  of  London). 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  from 
thb  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of 
RoMBy  1378-1527.  6  vols.  Cr.  Svo., 
55.  net  each. 

Queen  Elizabeth,    With  Portrait. 

Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Historical  Essays  and  Reviews, 

Edited  by  Louise  Creighton.      Crown 
^  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Dale. —  The  Principles  of  English 

CONSTITUTJONAL     H/STORY.         By      LuCY 

Dale,  late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 

De    Tocqueville. — Democracy   in 

America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  165. 


Dickinson. — The  Drvelopme 
Paruamb^t  during  the  Noon 
Century,  By  G.  Lowbs  Dicdnso! 
Svo.,  ys,  6d, 

Falkiner. — Studies  in  Irish 

TORY  AND  Biography,  Mainly  1 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  C  1 
Falkiner.      Svo.,  izs,  6d,  net. 


Fitzmaurice.  —  Charles  Wn 

Ferdinand,  Dues  of  Brunswk 
Historical  Study.  By  Lord  E 
Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2  Po 
Svo.,  65.  net. 


Froude  (James  A.). 
T^E  History  op  England^  fro 

Fall  of  Wolsey  to    the   Defeat 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.  Crow 
3^.  td,  each. 

The  Divorce  of   Catherii 

Aragon,    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6J. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  th^ 

MADA,  and  other  Essays.    Cr.  Svo. 

The  English  in  Ireland  i 
Eighteenth  Century,  3  vols.  ( 

IC5.  td, 

E^  uLisH  Seameut  in  the  Sixt 

Century, 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s 

IllustraUd  Edition,  With  5 
gravure  Plates  and  z6  other 
tions.     Large  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  top, 

«  Silver  Library '  Edition.   Cr.  Svo 

The   Council  of   Trent. 

Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Shoe  t  Studies  on  Grea  tSui 

Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     241. 

*  Silver  Library  *  Edition,    4  vols. 
Svo.,  3*.  6d,  each. 

CjESar  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  Svo, 

Selections  from  the  Writi 
JA^fRs  Anthony  Froude,  Ei 
P.  S.  Allen,  M.A.     Crown  Svo. 
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Fuller. — Egypt  and  the  Hintem- 

LAND.  By  Frederic  W.  Fuller.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.    8vo.,  los.  M,  net. 

GArdlner  (Samubl  Rawson,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.). 

History  of  England^  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  51.  net  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 

War,  1642-1649.  4  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  51.  net 
each. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
AND  THE  Protectorate.  i649-i66a 
Vol.1.  1649- 165 1.  With  1 4 Mapa.  8vo.,aii. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654.  With  7  Maps. 
8vo.,  21J.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6 
Maps.    8vo.,  211. 

The  Student's  History  of  Eng- 
land.   With  378  Illustrations.     Crown 

SvC,   gilt  top,    12J. 

AUo  in  Tkre§  Volumes^  price  4J.  each. 

What    Gunpowder    Plot    Was. 

With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Cromwell's   Place    in  History. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxlord.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6J. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Kvo.,  5H.  net. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  To-day : 

Outlines  of  its  Formation  and  Dc\'clopmcnt. 
By  •  Vf.  RITAS '.     Crovm  8vo.,  6j.  net, 

Graham. — Romas  Afrua  :  an  Out- 
line of  the  MUiorv  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Auica.  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptiofih  and  Munumenial  Remains  in 
that  Country.  Hy  Ai.f.xanpkk  (ikaiiam, 
F.S.j\..  F.K.l.B.A.  With  jo  reproductions 
of  Orif^inal  Drawinf^s  by  the  Author,  and 
3  Map«.     >vo.,   16s.  net. 

GrCTllle.  -A  /i  U'A'NA  L  t  *F  ruh.  REtCSS 
OF  KtSi^  UkoMuH  !l'.,  A/.Vi,  IViLLIAM  /T., 
AND  Ql'BB\  \  'iC  A >ff/.4 .      Uy  C  H A  K  L KS  C .  F . 

Grbville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vdt.    Crown  8vo..  31.  6c/.  each. 


Gross. — The  Sources  and  Zitema- 

TURE   OF  EnGUSH  HISTORY^   FROM    THE 

Earuesj   Times  to  about  1485.     By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  i8s.  net 


. — Historical  Record  of 

THE  l^TH  (KlNG*S)  HuSSARS,  from  A.D.  I715 

to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
BURNS  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church* 
Oxford;  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogra\'ure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  4to.,  gilt  edges,  431.  net. 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDllS. 

The  Suppression  of  jhe  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America^  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.     8vo.,  7^.  6J. 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
OF  THE  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  HARDiNa,A.M.  8vo.,6i. 

A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
IN  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F.  Houbton, 
A.M.    8vo.,  6j. 

I  Nomina  tions  for  Elective  Office 
\     IN  THE  Usitrd  States.    By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinoer,  A.m.    8vo.,  71.  6d, 

,  A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
■  cifal  History,  including  Gilds  and 
Paruambntary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8va,  lu. 

The  Liberty  and  FkEE  Soil  Parties 
\  in  the  Sorth  West.  By  Theodokb  C 
,      Smith.  Ph.D.    8vo,  71.  6*/. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Coloxibs  of  Sorth  America, 
By  KvARTs  BoLTKi.L  Greene,  hvo.,  71.  6^ 

T/E  COU.YT}'  Pa  LA  ri.VE  OF  Dl'RHAM. 
a  Study  m  Cfmstitutional  History.  By  Gail- 
I.AKllTlKiMAH  LAfSI.hY.  Ph.D.  8vo.,  loi.  6J. 

The  Asy^i.^CAS  EriscoPATE  and  the 
A.MhK/,  A.\'  CfiAKW'BS.  Hy  .'Kkthvr  Lvon 
Ckoss,  I'h.l)..  Iii-truLtor  in  Mi»tory  in  the 
I'liut-rNiiy  ut  Michi^.iii.     .Svu.,  itM.  bd. 


H  ill.  -  -  /.  //.'A  A*  /•) •  /)i>i  r  ifEXTs.     With 

C():^i(  in|««>r,iry  Mxpioition  and  Critical  Com 
nii-nt^  draun  from  v.irious  Writers.  Selected 
.iM(l  Prepared  (i>  M\hll  Hill.    Edited  with 
an  Iniruduction  hyALiiERT  Bi'SHNell  Hart, 
Ph.D.     Larf{c  Croun  8vo.,  71.  6J.  net. 
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Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  E) 


Historic  Towns —Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
3^ .  6d,  each. 


Briitol.  By  Rev.  W.Hunt. 

Carlisle.        By     Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.      By  Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 

Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Ctttts. 

Exeter.  ByE.  A.  Freeman. 

London.     By  Rev.  W.  J. 
Loftie. 


Oxford. 
Boase. 


By  Rev.  C.  W. 


W. 


Winchester.      By  G. 
Kitchin,  D.D. 

York.      By    Rev.    James 
Raine. 

New  York.    By  Tueodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)    By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter. — A  History  of   British 

India,  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I..  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  L— Introduc- 
tory to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4  Maps. 
8vo.,  185.  Vol.  II.— To  the  Union  of  the 
Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin's  Award,  1708.     8vo.,  165. 

Ingram.  —  A    Critical    Exam  in  a-  1 
TiON  OP  Irish  History,    From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.     By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D, 
2  vols.     8vo.,  245. 

I 

Joyce. — A  Short  History  of  Ire- 

LANDy  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  td, 

Kaye  and  lA9X\^son.— History  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny y  1857- 1858.  ^y  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
SON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Kent. — The  English  Radicals  :  an 
Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  B.  Roylance 
Kent.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 

With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits) 
and  15  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  i8s.  net. 

James  fhe  S-xni  and  the  Goiyrie 
MvsiKRY.  With  Cowrie's  Coat  of  Arms 
in  colour.  .1  Photogravure  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Laurie. — H-storical    Slryey  of 

PrE'Chrisuax   EprcATiox.      By  S.   S. 
Laurie,  .VM.»  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  ys,  6d. 


History  of  England  in  the  Eks- 
tbbnth  Cbaturv, 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  Svo.  Vob.L 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s. ;  Vols.  III.  aad 
IV.,  1760-1784,  36J. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VL. 
1784-1793,  36s. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VHI., 
1793- 1800,  36*. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Enoland.  7vols.Cion 
8vo.,  51.  net  each.  Ireland.  5  vok. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

History  of  European  Moulls 
FROM  Augustus  to  Charlsmagm,  1 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

History  of  the  Eise  and  Imflo- 
BNCB  OF  thb  Spirit  of  RATtosALBHiM 
Europe,    a  vols.    Crown  Svc,  101.  oet 

Democracy  and  Liberty, 

Library  Edition,     2  vols.     8vo.,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  8va,  iai.iKt 

Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
TIBS  IN  Continental  Europe.  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.     2  vols.     Svo.,  to. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  Records  iA>- 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  Pearse.  With  a  Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  lUustratioiB  in 
the  Text.    4to. 

Ljrnch. —  The  War  of  the  CiviLh 

SATIONS  :  BEING  A  RECORD  OF  *  A  FotSKS 

Devil* s '  Experiences  with  the  Aluss 
IN  China.  By  George  Lynch.  Spcail 
Correspondent  of  the  •  Sphere/  etc.  Wirii 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  CroMH  Svol, 
65.  net. 


Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and    Works  of  Loo 
Macaulay. 

*  Edinburgh'  Edition,  10  vols.  8va,6sjei& 

Vols.  I.-IV.    History  of  Enguxd. 

Vols.  V.-VIL  Essays,  BioGMAfsas* 
Indian  Penal  Code^  Contribvtiois 
TO  Knight's  'QcrARTSRLrMAGAJisf- 

Vol.  VI 1 1.  Speeches,  La  ys  ofAxcoxt 
Rome,  Miscellansocs  Forms. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Lifs  jUO 
Letters  of  Lord  Macavlav-}^ 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevblyan,  Bart. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — conlinued. 
The  Wokks. 

•Albany'   Edition.        With   ii  Porliiili. 

iitol>.  Luge  Crown  Svo.,  .V' ^- och. 

V«U.   l.-VI.      HtsTonr  of  Bnglamo. 

^notl  ma  Accbuion of y auks  mm 
Skoko. 
VoU.VII.-X.  Essays AKaBtOQKAruims. 
Volt.   XI.-XII.     SPMXcHSs.    Lays    of 

AtKttiiT  Rome,  etc.,  and  Indbi. 
CthiHti  Bditum.       lO  voli.     Pom  Svo., 

Library  Edition,     j  vol».     Kvo.,  £^. 
/fiSTVKy    Of     EUCLAND    FROM    TM* 
ACCtSilOK  OF  J  AHKS  THESECOXD. 
PopmUr  Edition.     I  volt.     Ci.  8vo..  51. 
Sltid4nli  EditioH.   1  voli.  Cr.  Svo.,  lu. 
PtopU  I  Edition.    4Vola.    Cr.  8vo.,  t6l. 
■Anany'  Edilion.     WiUl  6  PoiUJUU.     6 
voli.     Lmk  Lrown  Hvo.,  ji.  6d.  each. 
CtthwJ  Edifim.    8  vtdii.  Po*!  Svo.,  4II1. 
•Edimbnrtk' Bdilion.     4  voU.     Svo.,  61. 


PofiutAT  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.,  u.  6d. 
'SUrtr  Library  '  KdtHon.     With  Portoil 

>nd  4  Itluitiitioni  (o  the  '  Lays'.     Cl. 

Svo.,  )f.  bd. 

CkiTICAI.   AKD  HiSTOKlCAL  ESSAVS. 
Stmdtnft  Bdiliim.    i  voL    Ci.  8va.,  6j. 
FtofUt  Edition.    »  vol*.    Cf.  Hvo.,  Hi. 
'Trnity  an'  Edition.   ivoU.   Ci.Svo.,  91. 
Ctbintt  Bditian.    4  vol*.   PoMSvO.,  141. 
'Bdinbtfrgk'  Edition.     3  voU.    Svo.,  6t. 


Libmty  Edition,     j  volt. 


Mackinnon  (James,  Ph.D.). 


Mal]et> — Mallet  Di;  Pas  and  the 
Fkmikh  Revolution.  By  Bkknabu 
Mam.et.  Whh  Pbotogravan  Portrait. 
Hvo.,  Ill,  U. 


May.— TV/i  CoNHTiTtmoNAL  His- 
TOKY  or  England  nnce  th«  Acceuion 
ofOeMgelll.  17(10^1870.  BySirTHOMM 
Ersdio  Mav.  K.C.B.  (Lord  Funbotoogh). 
jvoIl    Cr.  Svo.,  iSi. 

Merhrale  (Chaklbs,  D.D.). 

History  OF  tus Romans  undrk  thk 
Et/FifE.  S  voU.  Crown  8vd.,  31.  6d.  each. 


iM«v  ofibc  Lut  Ccntoryof  iIm 
realui.     tamo.,  71.  bd: 


The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Rkpuelh:: 
■  Short  HiM« 
Com  mon  wealth. 

Gbnekal  History  of  Roms,  fifora 
the  foundation  of  the  City  to  the  FbD  oI 
AuKiMiolui,  a.c.  7S3-*-i>.  47(>.  With  3 
Mapi.     Crown  Svo..  7).  M. 

Montague  —  The  Elements  or 
Enoush  CoNSTtTVTioNAt,  HnTOEY.  By 
P.  C.  MotiTMiui,  M.A.   C(own»vo..>t.  61^ 

Nash. — The  Gmsat  Famine  and 
m  Causes.  Bv  VtuuiiAii  Naku.  With 
8  tlluiirationi  frotn  Phato|[nphi  by  Ibc 
Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  ^lowtng  the 
Pamlne  Ares.     Ctown  Svo.,  Ai. 


Miscellaneous  WkiriMGs, 
Sfeechei  and  Poem$. 

Pofnlar  BdiHan.     Craws  ftro.,  W.  6d. 
Cmbfnil  Editiam.    4  -nH'.     PoM  Svom  •41. 

Sm/.MCT1'<XS  FXOtf  THE  WRrTINCSOF 
LotiD  JUacaI'lay.  K4<ted,  with  Oeca- 
alo«al  Notta,  by  the  Ri^l  Hon.  Sti  O.  O. 
TaivkLVaa,  Ban.     Crawn  Svo.,  ISi*. 


1   lAHKa  TaiT.  U.j^ 
laHiitaty.  W<th4Map>.   Httx.iaj.M.Ml. 

Powell    and     Trmlyan.  —  TkM 

Peasaxj^  BatNQ  AMD  Ttts  LoLLAJtoa: 
a  CoIlacUen  of  Uneubhthcd  UooMBaMa. 
Edltad  by  Ktmaa  Powsli.  and  O.  M. 
TaavcLVAH.    Svo.,  6).  nm. 

Randolpfa.— 7>/<(  i-Au  AND  FiiLifi- 

OF  AjttaUATtOM.irah  Sp«cUI  Releicace  to 
the  PWtiMiNia :  Uwethcr  with  Obaervatton* 
on  ih«  S*BU*  of  Cuba.  By  Caihah  F 
Rmumlvm.     tvo.,  9*.  ML 
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Rankin  (Reginald). 


The  Marquis  d'Argenson  ;    and 
Richard  the  Second.  8vo.,  ioj.  6(/.  net. 

A    Subaltern's  Letters  to  His 

Wife,  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo., 
3J.  6rf. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional GoyBRNMENT  JN  ENGLAND. 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 
The  English  Village  Community. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.«  165. 

Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Law:  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to 
(i)  *  The  English  Village  Community,' 
(2)  'The  Tribal  System  in  Wales'. 
8vo.,  165. 

Seton-Karr. —  The  Call  to  Arms, 

1900-1901 ;  or  a  Rexnew  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Henry  Seton- 
Karr,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  R. 
Caton-Woodville.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Shaw. — A  HisTORv  Oh  the  English 
Church  dvrisg   the  Civil   Wars  asd 

UXDSR    THF    Co.VMONirEALTH,     164O-16O0. 

By  William  .\.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  36s. 

Sheppard.  —  The  Oip  Nova:, 
Palace  o.*-'  \VH:rEHA:.i.  By  Epgar 
SHFPrAKi\  D.D..  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Koyal.  Sub-.\lmoner  to  the  King. 
With  6  Photogr.\\  ure  Plates  and  33  other 
IlIusirAiior.s.      Medium  Mo..  21s,  ne;. 

Smith. — Ca  x  r.h'A i:  *  a  np  the  Ca  r  rn- 

.ij:x:A\s.  By  K.  Boswokth  Smith.  >!.A. 
With  Maps.  Flans,  eic.     Cr.  Svo..  35.  f^:. 


Stephens.  --A     H:<  r.s  1 

ws.    Svv^     Vols.  ! 
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H.    Morse 
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Sternberg.  -  -  M^ 

Sr*SN?>x.        W  .:>.  iSrctac:?  b\    I  :eu:.-Co'. 
O.  K.  K.  :•. :  N/:  vS.^N.     C:\p"">"^  >\v\.  ij.  ret. 


Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univu- 
siTY  OP  Dublin.    By  J.  W.  Stubbs.  8m, 

125.  6d. 

Stubbs.  —  Historical  Introduce 
TtoNS  TO  the  ^  Rolls  Series'.  Bjr 
William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly  Biihop 
of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor  of  Moden 
History  in  the  University.  Collected  aod 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  Svo^ 
I2S,  6d.  net. 

Sutherland.— T'^s  History  of  Aus- 
tralia AND  New  ZsALA^Dt  from  i6o6> 
1900.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  MJL. 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Don 
8vo.,  25.  td, 

Taylor.— .4  Studeiti^s  Manual  op 
THE  History  op  India.  By  Cdooel  Xu- 
Dows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,7s.tf. 

Thomson. — China  and  thePowems: 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  190a  Bjr 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.      8vo.,   los.  6d.   net. 

Todd. PaRLIAMEITTAR  Y      GOYEUh 

MENT    JN    THE    BRITISH    COLONOS.     By 

Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.     8vo..  30s.  net 

Trevelyan. — The  American  REi'\>- 

LUTION.  Parti.  1 766- 1 776.  By  Sir  GO. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     8vo.,  165. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Aci 

OF  Wycliffe.  By  George  Macauut 
Trevelyan.     8vo.,  155. 

Wakeman  and  HassalL— £i:si<i7 

Introductory  to  thr  Study  op  Ensibm 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  W 
Henry  Offley  Wakemax,  MJL.  ad 
Arthur  H  ass  all.  M.  A.     Crown  Sn)L.  $l 

Walpole. — History    of    Enclaid 

FRO.V  THE  CONCLUSfOX  OF  THE  GtUT 
li'.ui  IN  1S15  TO  1S58.  By  Sir  Spesbcsi 
Walpole.  K.C.B.  6  vols.  Cr.  SvoL,6s.^d^ 

Wylie    James  Hamilton,  M^\.». 
H'sr^RY     OF     £ncz.and     rym 

Hexr}'  n\  4  vols.  Crown  S^tx  Va. 
I..  1399  1404,  xof.  6d.  Vol.  IL.  x*s- 
r40C.  155.  K>iii  Kiff^rimtK  VoL  III,  :*r 
141:.  :55.     VoL  IV.,  1 41 1 -1413,  21J. 

T}r'£  C-ZNciz.  c>F  Cc^^-srANCE  rj  rsi 
DiA  r-  o.'  John  /f «.    Cr.  S^..  ti.  as. 
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BacoiL — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Fmaxcis  Bacos,  ixcluding  all  His  Oc- 
CASiosAL  Works,  Edited  by  Jambs  Spbd- 
DING.    7  vols.    8vo.,  ;f4  4J. 

Bagehot. — Biographical    Studies, 

By  Walter  Baoehot.    Crown  8vo.,  y,  td, 

Bernards  (The)  of  Abin^on  and 

Nether  Winchendoo :  A  Family  Mi8tor>'. 
By  Mrs.  Napikr  HuiGiNs.     a  Vols.    8vo. 

Blount.  —  The    A/emoirs    of    Sir 

Elf  WARD  Bloist,  K.C.B.,  BTC.  Edited 
by  St  I' ART  J.  Keid,  Author  of  *  The  Life 
and  Times  <k  Sydney  Smith/  etc.  With  3 
Photogravure  Plates.    8vo.,  los.  6d.  neL 

Bowen. — Eduard  BonRy:  a  Mr- 
mom.  By  the  Rev.  the  Flon.  W.  H.  Bciwen. 
With  Appendices,  ^  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  i  other  IlluKtrations.    hxx).,  i2i.  fid,  net. 

Carlyle* — Thomas  Carlylr:  A  His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Frol'de. 

1795-1835.    a  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7s. 
1834-1881.     a  vols.    Crown  8vo..  7s. 

Crozier. — My  Isner  Life  :  beinj;  a 
Chapter  in  Pergonal  Kvolution  and  .Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattib  Ckoziek, 
LL.D.    8vo.,  14J. 

Dante. — The  Life  axd  H'ora's  of 

Daxtr  ALUGNiERt :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia '. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  O.D.  With 
Portrait.     Hvo.,  I2J.  6J. 

Danton. — Life  of  Daxtox,     Hy  A. 

H.  Bebsly.     With  Portraits.    Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 

De  Bode.—  The  Barosess  dr  Bode^ 

1775-1HU3.  By  W11.1.IAM  S.  Chili>r-Pem- 
BE  ETON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  lllustrationH.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
laj.  6c/.  net.  '\- 


Erasmus. 


I 


Life  and  Letters  of  Jirasmc/s, 

By  James  Anthony  Fkovoe.  Crown 
Svo.,  3J.  61/. 

The  EriSTLES  of  Erasmcs,  from 

his  harlieht  I.cticrk  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  m  Order  of  Time  Kngli^h 
Tranfilatifinft.  with  a  Cf>nimentary.  By 
Franlih  MoRfiAN  Nu  HOLN.  Hvo.,  iSj.  net. 

Faraday. — Faraday     as     a     Dis- 

COyMXMM.      By  John  Tynoall.   Crown 
flvo.,  3^*  ^' 


Finelon :    his     Friends    and     his 

Enemies,  1651.1715.  By  E.  K.  Sandbes. 
With  PortraiL    8vo..  los.  6d, 

Fox. —  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  Jambs  Fox,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevblyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo., 
3*.  6rf. 

Froude. — Hirrell  Froude:  Some 

Reprints  and  Reprinted  Comments.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  the  Editor, 
L.   I.   Guiney.     With   IlluKtrations.     8vo. 

Granville. — Some  Records  of  the 
Later  Life  of  HARRtsr,  Cocntmss 
Granville.  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oi.ofieli).  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  165.  net. 

Grey.  —  Memoir    qf    Sir    George 

CtRBY,  Baa'T,  G.C.B,,  1799- 1883.  By 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.  D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  61.  net. 

Hamilton.— Z/^/T  of  Sir  H^ill/am 

Hamiltox,  By  R.  p.  Graves.  8vo.  3  vols. 
15J.  each.    Addendum.    8vo.,  td,  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The). 

i8oi-i9(x).  Second  Edition,  1901.  Edited 
by  M.  G.  Dal'glish,  Barrister-at-Law. 
hvo.     1 55.  net. 

Havelock.— J/'^^^/^.s  of  Sir  Henry 

Havblock,  K,C,B,  By  John  Cuuib 
Marshman.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Hamtis.— My  Mrsic A L  Life,  By  the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

Hunter. — The  L/i-fofSir  William 

WiLSOS'  HrxiB/f,  K.C.SJ.,  M.A,,  LL.D. 
Author  of  '  ,K  History  of  British  India.'  etc. 
Hy  Franlis  Hknry  Skrink,  F.S.S.  With 
()  Fortr.iitK  (2  PhotogravureH)  and  4  other 
Illustration^i.     Hvo.,  i6j.  net. 

Jackson.-  Stonfh'all  Jackson anp 

THK  A  MR/t/CA X  C I  viL  W A R,  By  Lieut.-Col . 
G.  F.  K.  Hemikrson.  With  i  Portraits  and 
3  \  Maps  and  Plans,  i  voU.  Cr.  8vo.,  161.  net. 

Kielmansegge.    Diary  of  a  Jovr- 

SFY   ;o  h.w.i.Axn  /.v  7HB  Years  1761- 
1762.      By    Count    Frederick     Kiei.man- 
sEoi.E.    With  4  Illufitrations.     Cro«vnhvo. 
5s.  net. 
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Leslie. — The  Life  and  Campaigns 

OF  AlRXANDBR  LBSUBt   FiRST  EaRL    OF 

Lbvbn.     By  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.,  i6s. 


L  —  Letters   of  Dorothea, 

PrjNCBSS  LlEVBNi  DURING  HER  RbSIDBNCB 

IN  London,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel 
G.  Robinson.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits.   8vo.,  145.  net. 

Luther.  —  Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSB.    Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6</. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition.    1  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  2S.  6d, 

Student's  Edition     1  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  I2j. 

*  Edinburgh*  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,6is.  each. 

Library  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.,  361s. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Fribdrich  Mai  MGllbr. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
8vo. 

A£y  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 

AuLD  Lang  Svna.     Second  Series. 

8vo.,  1 05.  6d. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 

Meade. — General  Sir  Richard 
Mbadb  and  the  Feudatory  States  op 
Central  and  Southern  India.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.,  105.  6d,  net. 

Morris.  —  The  Life    of    William 

Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc.    2  vols.     Large  Crown  8vo.,  loi.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F.,  Authoress  of  *  Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes*.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  James  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  6  Portraits 
(3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Place. — The  Life  of  Francis  Place^ 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2  Portraits.     8vo.,  125. 


Powys. — Passages  FROM  theDiamos 
of  Mrs.  Phiup  Lybbs  Powrs,  of  Hjm^ 
wickHousb^Oxon.  1 756-1808.  Editdly 
Emily  J.  Climenson.    8vo.,  gOt  top,  ifiL 

R&makrfehna :     If  is     Life    in 

Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hoo.  F.  Mil 
Muller.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Rich. — Mary  Rich^  Countess  of 
Warwick  (1625-1678) :  Her  Familj  al 
Friends.  By  C.  Fell  Smith.  With  7 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  lOMbi- 
tions.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  185.  net. 

Rochester,   and    other    Litemr 

Rakes  of  die  Conrt  of  Charles  II.,«n 
some  Accoimt  of  their  SniTOimdiiinL  By 
the  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Sir  KeodB 
Digby,*  The  Life  of  a  Prig,*  etc  With  15 
Portraits.    8vo.,  i6s. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Lettus 
of  Gborgb  John  Romanes^  M^^  LLD 
F.R.S.    Written  and  Edited  t^  hn  Win. 
With  Portrait  and  a  Illustrations.   Cr.lia., 
5s.  net. 

RuSSelL — SWALLOWPIELD    AND  iff 

Owners.  By  Constance  Laj>y  Rinsoj.* 
ofSwallowfieldPark.  With  15  PhotografOi 
Portraits  and  36  other  lUastratioos.  4ta« 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformems 
—John  Colbt^  Erasmus,  and  Tboma 
More  :  a  History  of  their  FeOow-Woik. 
By  Frederic  Sbebohm.    8vo.,  141. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  tbm 

Life  op  Shakbspbarb.  By  J.  O.  HalU' 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustratiooi  tfi 
Facsimiles.    2  vols.     Ro3ral  8vo.,  2x1. 

Tales  of  my  Father. — By  A.  M.  F^ 

Author  of  *  Foreign  Courts  and  Fordgi 
Homes,*  and  '  On  the  Banks  of  the  Sdae*> 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Tallentyre. — The    Women  of  the 

Salons^  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogiavnt 
Portraits.    8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819.1901.     By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A..  Ub- 
rarian  to  the  Queen.  With  PhotogimR 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  51.  net 

Walpole . — So  me    Unp  ubl  ishes 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpols.  ESad 
by  Sir  Spencer  Walpolb,  K.C.B.  W«k 
2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — Life   of-  the  Duo 

OF  Wblungton.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B* 
Gleigl,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  ^, 
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Arnold. — Sxjtx  avi>  Lands.  By  Sir 
Gdwik  Aukold.  With  71  Illiuuationi. 
CrawnSvo.,  JI.  td. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
Eight  Yeaks  itr  Ckvlojt.    With  6 
lUiMrationi.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

7V«     KlFLK    AND    THK    HoUND    IH 

Cwrtos.    Wiih6llliuu.   Ci.8vo.,]i.Ait. 
Ball  iio'As'). 
The  Awiitk  Gvids.   Reconstructed 

txiA  RaviMd  on  behalf  of  Ihe  Alpine  Club, 

by  W.  A.  B.  CooLinoE. 

Vol.  1„  Th»  WasTBitsALn:  the  Alpina 
Repon.  Souib  oT  the  Rhone  Valley, 
bom  ibc  CdI  de  Tenda  10  the  Simplon 
PkM.  With  g  New  and  Revised  MapL 
Crown  HvD.,  lu.  net. 
Hiirrs  AND  NoTKs.  Pkacfical  and 

ScisNTtric.  PVK  THAi-auJua  i.\  ths 

Am      bring  a  Rexiiion  of  the  Oeneial 

Inuoduction    to    ihc    '  Alpine    Guide  '. 

Ciown    8vo..    31.    ncL 

Bent.— TV/*  RuiNKo  Citiks  or  Ma- 
smo.valasd:  bcinK  a  KecotdaT  Kacavaiion 
and  Eiplocation  in  1801.  By  J.  Tmottoat 
BaiTT.  With  117  ftltutrationa.  Crown 
••«L,  If.  U. 

Brmssey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  VorACBrNTHS'SVNBMAM'  ;    OOM 
HOMB     OH     THS     OCMA.V     ftUT     ELMVEN 

C«»Hfl  Ei,tioi-i.    With  Map  and  66  Itliu- 

traiiona.     Ci.  Hvo..  |ili  cdaei,  71.  M. 
•mivtrU^ary- Hiitian.    With  U  IUbi- 

tnitiona.    Crown  tlvo,.  ji,  dd. 
ffmUr  Edibon.     With  k  lUaaimiona. 

«to..  M.  aeWed,  ii.  cloth. 
SfWJ  Bdttum.     With    37   lUiuuatlona. 

F*p..  u.  doth,  or  ji.  while  paithmenL 

SirmntNE  anh  Sroini  iK  the  East. 


In  thm  Tmades,  tmm  Titor/cs,  and 
mm  ■  Koamihk  Fomriu '. 
Caitmil  BditUtt.    Wnh  MapandiwIllDa- 
ualKmi.    C>.  B*o.,  Kih  »%«•,  71.  6^. 

Crawford.  —  South  Amkmkak 
SgTKMn.  By  Roaaar  CaAWrDNO,  M.A.  I 
Crawn  B*a^  St.  I 


Fountain  (Paul). 

Ths  Gksat  Ubssjits  and  Fokmsts 
OF  Somth  Ambsica.  With  a  PreCue  by 
W.  H.  HunsoK,  Author  of  The  Natiualini 
in  I.a  Plats,'  etc.    Svo-,  91.  td.  net. 

TifB  Great  Mountains  and 
FonESTS  OF  South  AiasitA.  With 
Portrait  and  7  lllualrationa.  8vo.,  tot-  6d. 
net. 

Proude  (Jamks  A.). 

OcsANA :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  llluMi-ationih  Ci.  Iivo.,]i.6i'. 

The  EjfGUSH  in  thm  West  Indies  : 
ot.  the  Boiw  of  Ulyaaea.  With  9  llhiMia- 
tioni.  Crowngvo.,at.bowda,*j.  M.clotb. 

GrOTC. — SEiKNTr-ONS  DaVS'  CaMF- 

iNt.  w  McROCco.  By  Lady  Gaov«.  With 
PhtitDKTavuic  PMtiMt  acid  i»  IlliutratiOM 
from  PhoiogTaphi.    8vo.,  Ji.  M.  net. 

Hagsard. — A  Wintk*  Pilckimace  ; 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  ibrou^ 
Pateilinc,  Italy  and  the  Inland  of  Cypnu, 
undertaken  in  the  year  igoii.  By  H.  ftiDaa 
Hioi.aan.  With  JI  llluMiationsboin  Photo- 
(laplu.     Ci.  Hvo..  ^1(  top,  lai.  U.  net, 

Heatbcote.— 5r.  Kilda.     By  Nor- 

M*H  HuTHcnTK.  With  80  lUuatiationa 
from  Kkciche*  and  Photocrapha  of  the 
People,  Scanary  and  Birda  by  lb*  Author. 
Svo.,  loi.  bd.  net. 

Howitt —  Visits    to    Remakkakle 

PLACEi.  Old  Halla,  Battle- Pidda,  Scenea, 
tOiutrativc  of  Strlklne  Paaaafe*  in  En|Udi 
Hlaiory  and  Poetry.  By  Wiluam  Howitt. 
With  So  llluittration*.     Crown  Svo.,  Ji.  M. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

With  the  Aoiai.  Tove  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Toul  of  the  Unke  and 
Puchew  of  Cornwall  and  York  ihrooah 
Greater  Britain.  With  IC  llltnliation 
and  a  Map.    Crown  Svo..  ji.  nat. 

7V«  Ceuise  qpthe  '  AutKTE' :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  Cur  Trcauue  on  the 
DeMttlalandot  Trinidad.  With  t  Mapa 
and  1]  lUnMrationa.     Crown  Rvo.,  ji.  M. 

Wheem  Theee  Emfiees  Meet:  ■ 
Narrative  at  Recent  Travd  in  Kattwnif. 
WcMem  Tibet,  Baltiatan.  Ladak.  Odcii, 
and  the  adkiiiiinc  Countric*.  WUh  a 
Map  aad  )«  ntoieraiiana.    Cr,  Svo.,  jj.  id. 

The  •  Falcon  '  vir  the  £Ai.ric :  a 


llludralione.     Crown  Svo.,  jr.  U. 
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Lees. — Peaxs  and  Pines:  another 
Norway  Boo  t.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  suid  Photographs.    Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887 : 

A  RaMBLB  INpRITISH  COIUMBEA.  3y  J.  A. 

Lees  and  W.  u.  CLUTTERBtK^  WiUi  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  3 A  td. 

Lynch.  — AkMENiA  :    Travels  \  and 

Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  LvNOk.  With  197 
Illustrations  isome  in  tinps)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  bM  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliogrslphy, 
and  a  Map  I  of  Ammnia  and  adjslcent 
countries.  2  v|pls.  Nfedium  8vo.,  gilt j top, 
425.  net.  \ 

Nansen. — Tite  Fhisr  Crossinjg  of 

Grsbnland.  d^  FRtDTjoF  Nansen.  I  With 
143  Illustrations  \and/ a  Map.  Crowi\8vo., 
35.  6rf. 


OccASiokA^  Essays  on  iva- 
TtVB  South  Indian  Life,  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.    8vo.,  los. 


Smithe — Climbii 

JsLBS.     By  W.  P. 
Illustrations  and  Ni 

Part  I.  ENGLAi 

Part  II.  Walbs 
35.  net. 


IN  THE  British 
SKETT  Smith.  \Vith 
erous  Plans. 

y6mo.,  35.  net. 

\m>  IRBLAND,      161 


Spender. — 7\vo    Winters  in 

WAY:  being  an  Account  of  Two  H> 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  D 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.     With  40  £ 
tions  from  Photographs.    8vo.,  zos.  ( 


Stephen.  —  The   Play-Groub 

Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  1 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustr 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^^. 


Three  in   Norway.     By  Tn 

Them.    With  a  Map  and  59  Illiutn 
Crown  8vo.,  21.  boards,  25.  td.  doth. 


TjrndalL— (John). 
The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

61  Illustrations.    Crown  8va,  6f.  6 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  * 

With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  61. 6 


Willard. — The  Land  of  the  La 

By  AsHTON  R.  Willard.  With  11 
trations  from  Photogrraphs.  Q,wk^ 
55.  net. 


Sport  aii^d  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G. 


and  A.  E.  '\  WATSON. 


ARCHER  y.     By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

/ 

A  THL  E  TICS,  By  Montague 
Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstone).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,with  gilt  top.gs.net. 


BIG     GAME    SHOOTING. 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AME 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samu 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  S 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  lUast 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  i 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Co 
tions  by  Lieut. -Colonel  R. 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C. 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  5 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 


/ 
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Ti|E  BADMINTON   LiBRMlY-io»thuiai. 

Edited  by  HI^kGKACE  THE  (EIGHTH)\dUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATTSON. 

BILLIARDS.    By  Maj^^W.  Broad-    FISHING.     By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Renneli.. 

VolAl.  SALMON  AM)  TROUT.  With 
Cdlntributionk  by  H.  R.  Fkancis,  Major 
John  P.  Tra^iekne,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
anmnumcroui  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Lro4n  8vu.,  tloth,  6j.  net ;  half- bound, 
with^^ilt  top,  93.  net. 

Vol.  11^  PIKE  AM)  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contribution!  by  the 
MarqI'is  of  Exeter.  William  Senior, 
O.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7  PlatVft  and  numerous  lUuKtrationi  01 
Tackle., etc.  Crown  Kvu..  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bou^id,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


rooT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Bovn.  SvncNiiAM  Dixon,  W.\Foru,  etc. 
With  u  Plates,  19  Illustrations  iW  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  mu).,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  y^M  top,  Of.  net. 


COURSING    AND    FALCONRY. 

By  Harding  Cox.  Charles  RicHARoipN, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
JO  Plates  and  55  IlluKtrations  in  the  Te^t. 
Crou'n  hvo..  cloth,  61.  nt-t ;  half*hound,  wi^ 
iph  top.  9s.  net. 


CRICKET.      By  A.  G.  Steel  and\ 

the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.     With  Con-    \ 
tiibution'»  by  .Xndkew  Lang.  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  (lALE.ctc.     With  ij  Platch  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6i. 
net .  half-Uiund.  with  ^ilt  top,  95.  net. 


CYCLING.  By  the  Kari  of  Ai.bf- 
MARLF.  and  G.  Laly  IIii.liek.  With  19 
Platen  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crou;i  S\o.,  cloth,  fu.  net .  half-hound,  with 
l{ilt  lop,  i^i.  net. 

DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lii.i.v  Gkdvk. 

With  <  onirihutiorix  by  Miss  Miniu.tioN. 
The  Hon.  MiK.  .'XkMYTACjF.  etc.  With 
Musical  Lxaniplco.  and  j.s  Full  pa^i-  PUtrs 
and  u\  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
H\o..  Lloth.  f's.  iii-t  .  li.ilt  biMind.  with  Kill 
tup,  •««    net. 

J}RIl'ING.  liyHis(iract:tht.i:i;:hth) 
Ui  K>  of  lit  %i  iii»- I .  K.(i.     With  Lotitiibu- 
tion*  by  .'X     I-..   T    Wmsun    the    \\v.'.    iii 
C^NSi  o\v,  cti..     Wilh  IJ  Plalrn  .irul  S4  ««!"'' 
uatirwix  in  ihc   Icvt.      I  rtiwi;  "»•.•!..  LJuth.  f  i 
•IC!       ^i.llf  Jxtll'.l.  ■■%.!.'     .:ilt  :iip,  '*..    :tt 

iNciNi;.      /u  >.\  A\v;.      .i\/) 

WKESTI.lMi.  l>\W^:.f.  II  l'..M..K. 
F.  C.  CiK'Vi  .  C.  I'ki  \  fs  !  I  I:  MiiixMr. 
and  W«i  UN  .\i'msi  kim.  \\\\\\  is  l'!.iii*> 
and   i4   IHu'^tra'.ion*.   111   the   '\r\\.     (.'ti>\Mi 

>vo..  cloth.  '•:.   nit;    h.i.i  t .il,  \\\:\\    ^.h 

top,  91.  tiCl 


'FOOTBALL.  LListokv,  bv  Mon- 
T.^iii  E  Shkarxan  ;  Thk  AssoCi Alios 
G.4.\tF,  by  W.  J.  Oaklly  and  (i.  O.  Smith  ; 
UK  A'fi.ffj"  V\to\  0.4MK,  by  Frank 
I111.11M.1..  With  other  Contributions  by 
K.  NKlnaijIi  I KN.  M.  C.  KhMi'.  J.  E. 
X^NiiM.  Wai  ti.K  Cami*  and  A.  Si'IHEr- 
i.aM>.  With  It)  Plates  and  ^s  Illustrations 
in  ihc  Text.  Orouii  Svo.,  eloih,  As.  net  ; 
half-bound.  \%ilh  ^ill  top,  gi.  net. 

GOLF,    By  Hokack  G.  IIttchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Kt.  Hon.  \,  J. 
Bam  01- K.  M.  P.,  Sir  Wal  ikr  Simpson.  Hart., 
Andkki^  I.AMi.ctc.  With  s\  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cruun  ■s\o..  Lloth, 
U\.  nirt  ,   h.ilt-boutul.  \Mlli  L:ilt  lo)-,  t^i    net. 
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Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT.  K.G., 
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MOUNTAINEERING,     By  C.  T. 

Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

POETRY   OF   SPORT  {THE),--- 

Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lano,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  g^iit  top,  95.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO,  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

ROWING.     By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 

C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

SHOOTING, 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart- WoRTLEY.  With  11  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6j.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicm- 
DYKE,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  kumt 
C.  Harms  worth,  and  W.  Sbniok.  Wilhtt 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the TcA 
Crown  ovo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  vil 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING, By  J.  M.  HsATHcon,  C  a 
Tbbbutt,  T.  Maxwbll  Witbam,  Bk 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Hsmr  i 
Buck,  etc.  With  la  Plates  and  vjt  Il» 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  Cl 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net 


SWIMMING.     By  Archibald  S» 

CLAIR  and  William  Henry,  Hon.  SecLoMi 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Platetndm 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,cMh, 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  kL 


TENNIS,        LA  WIST       TENNB, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES.    By  }.U.td 

C.  G.  HeATHCOTB,    E.    O.    PLBYDlLL-BOi- 

VERiB,andA.C.AiNOBR.  WithContriM* 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mtf- 
shall.  Miss  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  12  VUuttd 
67  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8«, 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  lof. 
95.  net. 


YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS.  YACHT  RACWG 
RULES,  FITTINGOUT.  etc  ^ » 
Edward  Sullivan,  BBit.,  Thb  Eailct 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassby,  K.C3.,  C 
E.  Sbth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watsob,!. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Kniqht,  etc  Wl 
31  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  ik 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  6s.  net;  hrf 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  TBI 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  m- 
By  R.  T.  Pritchbtt,  The  BiAKQunfl' 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  ThE  EaU.* 

Onslow,  Jambs  McFbrram,  etc  Wi* 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  Ai 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  gf.  net;  hil^ 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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FUR,   FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

T)u  Volumts  art  also  issued  half -bound  in  Leather^  with  gilt  top.    Price  75.  6d.  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  Georob  Saintsbury.  With 
IX  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson;  Shooting, 
bv  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Gborgb  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


THEPHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart- WoRTLBY ;  Cookery,  by 
^j«bxandbr  Innbs  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  5^. 


THE  HARE,  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbr86n  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursins, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
luustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


RED  DEER,—Y\zXmi9\  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochibl;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathornb-Haroy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 

THE  TROUT.     By  the  Marquess 

OP  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William 
Senior  (*  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
*  Field  *).  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  Witli  12  Il- 
lustrations.   Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Alverstone  and  Alcock. — Surrey 

Cricket:  its  History  and  Associations. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alver- 
stone, L.C.J. ,  President,  and  C.W.  Alcock, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club.    With  48  Illustrations.  |8vo.,  165.  net. 

Bickerdyke. — Da  vs  of  My  Life  on 

WATRRy  Frrsh  and  Salt ;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Blackbume.  —  Mr,    Blackburnes 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
71.  6d.  net. 


Dead  Shot  (The) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  aU 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d, 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.  8vo.,  43.  6d, 

Folkard. — The    IVilj>Foivler  :    A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Kock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  fen- 
gravings  on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  I2S.  td. 
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Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice  \  Madden. — The  Diary  of  Mastu 

OF  Archbry.  By  Horace  Ford.  New  IViluam  Silbncb  :  a  Study  of  ShalcafaK 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Bi^ 
by  W.  Butt,  NI.A.    With  a  Preface  by  C.        Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-ChancdkvafAe 


J.  Longman,  M.A.    8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  Book  o\  Angling  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  8vo.,  15J. 

Fremantle.  —  Ti/f   Book   of   the 

Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  DiagTam.s  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
125.  bd.  net. 

Gathome  -  Hardy.  —  Autumns   in 

Argyleshirb  with  Rod  axd  Guy.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathornk-Hardy.  With 
8  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Archibald 
Thorburn.     8vo.,  6$.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 

Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Hutchinson. —  The  Book  of  Golf 

A\D  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son. With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor.  H 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  bd.  net. 

Lang. — Angling     Sketches.       By 

Andrew  Lang.  VV'ith  20  Illustrations. 
CrouTi  8vo.,  3J.  td. 

Lillie. — Croquet  up  to  Date.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  Ar- 
thur LiLLiK.  With  Contributions  by 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Nkedham,  C.  D. 
LococK,  etc.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits!,  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo.,  [ 
101.  6^/.  net. 

Locock. — Side  and  ScREir :  being 
Notes  on  the  Theor>'  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock. 
With  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  P'cp.  8vo.,  is,  6d. 

Mackenzie. — JVotes  for  Hunting 

Men.  By  Captain  Corti.andt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.     Crown  8vo..  is.  bd.  net. 


University  of  Dublin.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6l 

Maskeljrne. — Sha  rts  a  nd  Fla  ts  :  t 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Seocn  d 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  sun.  Bf 
John  Nevil  Maskelyxb,  of  the  Egyptia 
Hall.  With  62  lUastrations.  Cro«Ti8voL.6L 

Millais  (John  Guille). 
The    IVild-Foh'ler   in  Scotlasd, 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photograwehr 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R..\.,8  Fboir 
eravure  Plates,  2  Coloured  Platei  aad  p 
Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Dnviia 
and  from  Photographs.  Ro\'al  410.,^ 
top,  30J.  neL 

The  Natural  History  of  thi 
British  Surface  -  Feeding  Duos. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Platei  ifi 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  hy  the  Andnc. 
Archibald  Thorbl'rn,  and'from  Fboto- 
graphs.  Royal  4to.,  doth,  gilt  top,  £6  fit- 
net. 

Modern  Bridge.— By  « Slam.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Labi's  of  Bridge,  as 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs. 
gilt  edges,  35.  bd,  net. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfa- 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Ilhistn- 
tions  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bi. 

Pajrne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bartj^ 
The     CrosS'Boh' :       its     Historr. 

Construction  and  Management.  ^^1^ 
numerous  Illustrations.     Medixmi  410. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  ot  a  Gv. 
With  4 1  Illustrations.    Crown  8va,  7s.  6^ 

Letters  to  Yo ung  Shoo ters{  Second 

Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservadaa 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  DirectiaM 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breakiat 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  119 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  las.  6^ 

Letters     to     Youi^tg     Shootems. 

(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Sbact 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Conunon  to  the  Briti^ 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  is 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  aai 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crovs 
8vo.,  i8s. 
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The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
1FK  Game  OF  Whist,  By  William  ,  mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  30 
*\R.S.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edf^cK,  2J.  net.        colour^  Platen.    8vo.,  14s. 


r. — How    TO   Play    Whist: 
THE   Laws   asd   Etiquette  of 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown 
It  edges,  35.  net. 


Selous. — Sport  and  Travel^  East 
AND  West.  By  Frederick  Courtenby 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.   Medium  8vo.,  i  is,  6d.  net. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Politieal  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  &<:, 
— The  Elements  of  Logic,    Bain  (Alexander) — continued. 


i,  Abbott,  B.D.     laroo.,  35. 

le. 

*THics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Albxan- 
iRANT,  Bart,     a  vols.    8vo.,  325. 

rrRODUCTioN  n^  Aristotl^s 
cs.  Books  I.IV.  (BookX.c.vi..ix. 
1  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
'His  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
tE,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  bd, 

[Francis). 

:ete  IVoRKs,  Edited  by  R.  L. 
I.  James  Speddino  and  D.  D. 
H.     7  vols.    Hvo.,  ;f  3  1 31.  td. 

Rs  AND  LiFEy  including  all  his 
ional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
DiNO.     7  vols.     8vo.,  C\  45. 

\ssA  r.v ;  w i  t h  A  n  notat ion  s.  By 
iRD  Whatelv.  D.I).     8vo.,  los.  bd, 

Assays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
K  and  C  H.  Gibson.   Cr.  8vo.,3j.  6cf. 


Logic.  PsLTt  I,  Deduction,  Cr.  8vo., 

4s.    Part  11.  IXDUCTtoS',    Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  bd. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect, 

8vo.,  151. 

The    Emotions   and    the    Will. 

8vo.,  151. 

Practical  Essays,    Cr.  8vo.,  25. 
Brooks. —  The  Elements  of  Mind  : 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of 
the  First  Divinion  of  the  Klcmenury  Sub- 
sunces  of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn  Brooks. 
8vo.,  I  OS.  61/.  net. 

Crozier  (John  Bfattir). 

CiviLiSA TioN  AND  PROGRESS :  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  S^em  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8V0..14S. 

History  of  Intellfatval  Dei'el- 

{>/>jifffAT:on  the  Lines  of  M  odcrn  K\-olution . 

Vol.  I.     8vu.,  14s. 

Vol.  II.     {In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.     Hvo..  liM.  W. 


Essays:    with    Introduction, 

•,  and  Index.    By  H.  A.  Abbott.  D.D. 

I.   Fcp.  hvo.  65.   The  Text  and  Index     DavidSOn.— Tz/A'    ZtX;/(.'   t>/*   DefiNI- 

without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in         r/o.v,  Explained  and  Applied.    By  William 

Volume.     Fcp.  Hvo.,  «.  td,  L.  Davidson,  .M.A.     Crown  Hvo..  6j. 


LEXANDkK). 

A!.  ASD  Mi^KA!.  SciENl'F  :  a 
cndiuni  of  Psvchology  and  Hthics. 
1  Hvo.,  ini.  61/. 

Or  scpaiairlv, 
.  /'s)v//i»;<»i,r    i\p  H/57VRr   of 
iLOsornY.     L  rowii  H\o.,  61.  &/. 

1 .    ThKOK  Y  OFKi  Hfi.S  A.VD  E  THICA  L 

'fBMi.     Crown  Hvo.,  41.  td. 


Green  (Thomas  Hiix).   -The  Works 

or.     Edited  by  K.  L.  Nkttleship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.    8vo. 

161.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies     With  Index  to  the 

three  Volume*,  and  Memoir.     8vo,,  an. 

Lfctcrfs  «',v  the  Pk/nc/flfs  of 
PoLiriCAt.  iHitMi,4Tios.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.    Hvo.,  5J. 


\ 
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Gumhill. — The  Morals  of  Suicide.  ' 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill.  E.A.     Vol.  I.,  I 
Crown  8vo.,  6i.    Vol.  II.,  Crown  8vo.  ' 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.).  j 

Time  and  Space  :  A  Metaphysical  , 
Essay.    8vo.,  165. 

The    Theory    of   Practice:    an  i 

Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     Svo.f  243.  1 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection,  i 

2  vols.      8vO.,  215.  I 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience,  ' 

Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ;  i 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III.  | 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action ;  Book  IV.  ' 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.   8vo.,  365.  net.  1 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  IVorks  i 
OF  David  Hume,  Edited  by  T.  H.  Greek  ' 
and  T.  H.  Gkose.  4  vols.  8vo.,  285.  Or  ' 
separately,  Essays.  2  vols.  14s.  Treatise  ' 
OF  Human  Nature.     2  vols.     14s. 

James  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.).  1 
The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  | 

Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  Crown 
8vo.,  73.  td. 

The  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 

I'RRIRXCB :  a  Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Being  the  GiHord  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1901- 
1902.     8vo.,  I2S.  net. 

Justinian. — The      Institutes      of 

yusTi.viAX:   Latin   Text,   chiefly   that   ol 
Huschke.  with  English  Introduction,  Trans-  . 
lation.  Notes,  and  Summary.     By  Thomas 
C.  Bandars,  M.A.    8vo.,  185. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 
Critique   of   Practical   Reason, 
ASD  Other  Works  ox  the  Theory  op 
Ethics.     Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott. 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  I2i.  td. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Translated  b> 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     Crown  hvo,  33. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Assay  ox  the  Mistakex  .^^UBTiLTi'  of 
the  Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.     8vo.,  ti 

Kelly. — Go  i  ernmknt     or     Hum  a  n 

EvoLuriox.  By  Kdmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  L  Justice.  Crown  8vo.,75.  6</. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 


Vii\\ic\i.— Handbook  to  Ma£i 
System  of  Logic^  By  Rev.  A.  E 
KiLLiCK,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^ 


Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 
Philosophy  OF  Coif  duct:  a' 

of  the  Facts,    Principles  and  Idab  tf 
Ethics    8vo.,  2U. 

Elements  of  Phv^iologkal  tst 

CHOLOGY,      8vo..   2 IS. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Fsttm- 

LOGY:  a  Text- Book  of  Mental  SdeaBcfe 
Colleges  and  Nomud  Schools.    9ta,  vi^ 

Outlines  of  Physiologkal  Ftt 

CHOLOGY.      8vO.,  X2J. 

Primer  of  Psychology.    Cl  8iol, 
51.  td, 

Ijtckj.—THs  Maf  of  Life:  0»- 

duct  and  Character.     By  WnxiAM 
Hartpolb  Lecky. 

Library  Edition.,  8vo.,  los.  6A 

Cabinet  Edition,  Or.  8vo^  51. 


LutosiawskL — The     Oriof   ah 

Growth  of  Plato^s  Logk.  Wtkm 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  tbe  Qm^ 
logy  of  his  Writings.  By  WiacflRt 
Lutoslawski.     Svo.,  2  is. 


Max  Miiller  (F.). 
The  Science  OF  Thought.  8va,2tt 
The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  PBk 

OSOPHY.     8vO.,  18*. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VEOMsn 
Philosophy,    Crown  Svo.,  51. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  System  of  Logic.   Cr.  8va,  3^.^ 

On  Liberty.     Crown  Sva,  li.  4^ 

Considerations   oh  REFESSsnt 
tiyb  Governma^  r.     down  8«o^  & 

Utilitarianism.     8vo.,  25.  6i 

Examination    of    Sir     WiliuM 
HAMiLTotfs  Philosofht.    Svo,  i6t> 

Na  TURE^  the  VTiLJTY  OF  JUUXM 

AND  Theism.    Three 
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Mentali  Moral,  and  Politieal  Philosophy— conitnued. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  &<:. 


lloilck«  —  Aif    Introduction    to 

I0OGK.     By  William  Henry  S.  Monck« 
If  .A.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 


U — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
VauAL  Space  Perception  :  Essayi  on 
Bsperimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
PnscE.    Crown  8vo.,  6j.  bd.  net. 

lUchinond. — The  Mind  of  a  Child, 
By  Enwis  Richmond.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td.  net. 


, — Mind  and  Motion  and 
MkunsM.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo..  4s.  &/. 

%aiStf  (Jambs). 
Am    Essay    on    Laughter  :     its 

Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Vmlue.    8vo.,  121.  td.  net. 

Jhe  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology,    a  vols.    8vo.,  a  is. 

Outlines  op  Psychology.     Crown 

8ifO.,  9f. 

TkE  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  J*sy- 

CHOLOGY.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  td. 

Studies  OF  Childhood,  8vo.  ,  i  os.6(i. 
Children's  Wa  ys  :  bein^j  Selections 

:         fron  the  Author's  *  Studies  of  C hildhood '. 
With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  td, 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  op  the  Moral  /xsrixcr.  By 
Alexander  Sutherla.nd,  M.A.  2  vols. 
•vo.,  281. 

Swinburne.  —  Picti  -re  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Rauoning.  By Alffed JAvrRSwiNHikNE. 
UJi.    With  23  Woodcuth.    Cr.  8vo..  2i.  (xi. 


Thomas.  —  Intuitive    Suggestion, 

By  J.  W.  Thomas.  Author  of*  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,'  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
3J.  til.  net. 

Webb.— T'iVir  Veil  of  Is  is  :  a  Series 

of  Exsays  on  Ideali&m.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    8vo.,  ioj.  td, 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Profiessor  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Strasburg.     Translated  by  Frank 
,    Thilly,  Ph.D.    8vo..  its. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 
Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotations. 

8vo.,  los.  td. 

Elements  of  Logic,  Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 
El kments  of  Rhe  toric,     C r.  8vo. , 

4i.  td. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Howard). 
The     Stoics,    Epicureans^    and 

Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel.  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Grkbk  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sakah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,   los.  td, 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy, 

Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
.\lkkei)  Goodwin,  B.A.   Crown  8vo.,  i8i. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratjc 
SCHOOU.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Reichei.,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  lot.  td. 

A  A' /s li ) TL r  a av>  the  Ea r l ier  Peri* 

r.AiEiics.  Translated  bv  H.  F.  C.  C08- 
11  I.I  OK.  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Mi'ikhead, 
M  .'\.     1  voU.     Lrown  Svu.,  1^1, 


STOSY HURST  riilLOSOriUCAL   SERIES, 
Manual  of  Political  Ei    s-ytv,    M^km     Ph.i.osi^phy    {Erifics    and 

S  i .'.  ka:  Law  .    By  J.-si  ph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Lri»-.\:i  >\o.,  ^i. 


By  C.  S.  Dfa'as.  M.A.     Crown  >«\o..  7s.  M. 
^MSr   Pri,\'ciplfs    of    K.Siur: huif. 

By  John  Rickabv,  S.J.     Crown  >\o..  5.1. 
^MNERal    MRTAPf/i  ':t  \.      I5y   John 

RiCKABV,  S.J.     Crown  ^vn..  ^s. 


X.irrRAi.   Tiif'.o:.i\:Y.      Hv  Bkrnard 

It    I  i-iij  »•,  S.J.     Croun  J^vo.,  61.  t*i. 


ic.     By  RicMAKi)  F.  Clarkk,  S.J.    Pw  ifoiony.      By  Michael  Mahf.r, 
Crown  Svo.,  51.  >>.J..  I  >.Liti.,  M..\.  (Lond.).   Cr.  8vo.,  61.  td. 
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History  and  Soienoe  of  Language,  &e. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) — continued. 
Biographies  oi^   Words^  ai 

HoMB  OF  THE  Aryas.     Crown 
Chips  from  a  German  IVoi 
Vol.  III.     Essays  on  Lakgu^ 
LiTBRATURB.     Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

Last  Essays,    First  Series. 

on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  ot 
jects.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  £ 
Words  and  Phrasrs,  Classi 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  £; 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literaxy  Coo 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D. 
With  full  Index.     Crown  8vo.,  91 


Davidson.— Z^^z)/A^c  and  Import- 

•  ANT  English  Words  ;  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages, 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Graham.  —  English    Synonyms, 

Classified  and   Explained:    with   Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Max  MUUer  (F.). 
The  Science  of  Language,    2  vols.. 

Crown  8vo.,  loj. 


Political  Economy  and  Economies. 

Madeod  (Henry  Dunning)- 
The    Theory  of    Credit, 

I  Vol.,  305.  net;    or  sepaiai 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 
English  Economic  History  and 

Thbory,    Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.     Part 
II.,  los.  6d, 


Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic, 

Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Bagehot. — Economic  Studies,    By 

Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.     By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy,  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  6d,     {Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Stries.) 

Lawrence. — Ll»cal    Varia  tions  in 

Wagbs.    By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.   With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,8s.6(/. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy,   By  T.   E.   Cliffs   Leslie,  Hon.  ' 
LL.D.,  Dubl.     S>-o.,  los.  bd. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetallism,     Svo.,  55.  net. 
The  Elements  of  Banking,     Cr. 

Sn-o.,  3s.  6»/. 

7^^    Theory  and   Practice    of 
Baskixm,  Vol.  1.  8vo.,  I2S.  Vol.  IL  14s. 


In 

I.,  los.  net.    Vol.  XL,  Part  I., 

Vol  II.,  Part  II.  los.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  8vo.,  2s. 
Mill. — Political     Economy 

John  Stuart  Mill.    PofmUtr  Edi 
8vo.,3s.6<f.  Library  Edition.  2  vols. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  I 
OF  Nations,  By  Michael  G.  \ 
F.S.S.    With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.8v 

Sjrmes.  —  Political    Econc 

Short    Text-book    of    Political    1 
With    Problems    for    Solution,  1 
Supplementary    Reading,    and   1 
mentary  Chapter  on  Socdalism. 
Symes,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bi, 

Tojrnbee. — Lectures  on  t 
dustrial  Rbvolution  op  thb  U 
tury  in  England.  By  Arnold  1 
8vo.,  los.  6d, 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice 
The  History  of  Tirade  Un. 

With  Map  and  BibliognLpfay.  8vc 
net. 

Industrial  Democracy  :  a 

in  Trade  Unionism.   2  vols»  Svo., 

Problems  of  Modbrn  Ixh 

8vo.,  5s.  net. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology  I  &o. 

Jkwtbury.—TNs  Ox/G/N  OF  C/y//.iSA'   Romanes  (George    John). 

r/OA'i  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.    With 
6  Plates  and  ao  Illustrations.    8vo.,  i8s. 

Clodd  (  Edward). 

Th£  Sn)Ry  OF  Creation:  a  Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tiona.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Evolutios:  being  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  *  The  Story 
of  Creation'.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  IS.  6</. 

Packard.— Z^.iM^CA%  the  Founder 

OP  EvOLL'TtON:  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
M.D.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geolo^  in  Brown  University.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Large 
Crown  8vo.,  91.  net. 


Essays,     Edited    by    C.    Lloyd 

Morgan.    Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 


An  Examination  of 

ism.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 


Wrismann- 


Darwin^  and  after  Darwin:  an 

Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post* Darwinian  Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  oi  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  td. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  QusaTiONs: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  PorUait  of 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
I  OS.  td. 

Part  III.  Post -Darwinian  Questions: 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  S'* 


The  Soienoe  of  Religion,  &o. 

—  The   Foundations    of   Leighton. —  T^'pkal   Modern  Con- 

csrnoxs  of  Gon;  or.  The  Absolute  of 
(icrnian  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  By  Joseph 
Ai.KXANDKK  Leiuhton,  pTufcSHor  of  Philo* 
HO|ih\  in  Mobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  Kvo., 
3s.  (id.  nci. 


Balfour. 

BmubF;  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Akthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

Baring-Gould.— r//A-  Origin  and 
DMysLOi'MEXT  OF  Rbugiovs  Hrlirf, 
By  the  Rev.  8.  Bar iNif -Gould.  2,  vols. 
Crown  8vo..  31. 6(/.  each.  m-    ••        >r«.      •>.    .      ••         ^v 

C«inpbelL-^i./.A;/,..v  /.v  G^eek  Z/-   ^"  ****"«>"  ^^^'^  '*•«*'*  "°"-  *'> 

TMRAiL'RB.  By  the  Kev.  Lewis  Campbell. 
M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo..  151. 

DaTidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 

Human  Nature.  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
lor  1892  and  189J,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  Davidsu.s.  M.A..  LL.D.  8vo.,  15J. 

James. —  The     I'AKiEriEs    of    Re- 

UGiOL'5  ExPRRiFW  H:  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.      Bcimk    ihe   (iitlord    Lecturer   on  > 
Natural  Kcligiun  deliverrd  ai  I'ldinbur^h  in 
1901-190^.      By   William    Jamls,  LL.D.. 
etc.     hvo..  Ml.  net. 

Lpang  (Andkkw). 

Ma* Hi  AND  A E I. It r /on,  Svo.,  lOS.  (mI. 
Clwtum   and    Mmi:     Studies    of 


Early    L'naKe 
llluktrations. 


«5 


and      Belief.       With 
Crown  8vo..  JJ.  bd. 

MVTH^   RlTVAI^    AND   liKI.iiittKW 
vols.     Crown  hvo.,  71. 

Modern  Myiifoi.oGv  :  a  Reply 

Professor  Max  Mullcr.     Kvo..  91. 

The  Ma k/nh  of  Rei. n ;/< >.v.  C r.  S\o. , 
5J.  net. 


to 


Chips  from  a  German  IVorkshop. 

Vol.  IV.  Kssays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore.     Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy.    8vo.,  183. 

CONfRIBL'TIONS   TO  THE  SCIENCE  Of 

Mythology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  321. 
The  Or/gin  and  Groiyth  of  Reli- 

Gio.w  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  llibbcrt  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  Mouhe.  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1^7^.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

iNTRODrcnON  TO  THE  SCIENCE  0F 
A'i-:l/u/o.\  :  Four  LcctureH  delivered  at  the 
Koyal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

NAirKAi    AV.7./(,/i'.v.     The  Giffbrd 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
uf  (ilasf^uw  in  iHHK.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

J'l/y.s/LAi.  Re  I.  Its /ON.  The  Giflbrd 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Universit)' 
of  Glasgow  in  1H90.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 
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The  Soienoe  of  Religion,  &e. — continued. 


Max  MuUer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 
Anthropological  Religion.     The 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  beiore  the  Uni- 
veruty  of  Glasgow  in  1891.     Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

Throsophy^  or  Psychological  Rr- 
UGJON.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  189a. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Thrrr  Lrcturrs  on  thr  VrdXnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

Last    Essays,      Second     Series — 

Essays    on    the    Science    of    Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


I  Oakesmith.  —  Thk     Rrligww  op 

i  Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  ApoMfc 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  Johx  Osiwm, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  oeL 


Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

TiiACRS   OF   THR   £lD£M 

Ireland  :  a  Folk-lore 
book  of  Irish 
With   192  Illnttradons. 
30f.  net. 


FAtrmv 

Ti 


2  voli.   tit, 


Pagan  Irrland  :  an 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Iikh  F» 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  5U  ll» 
trations.    8vo.,  X5S. 


Classieal  Literature,  Translations,  &o. 

Abbott. — Hrllrnica,  a  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6<f. 


Aschylus. — EuMRNiDRs  OF  jEschy- 

L(/s.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.    8vo.,  71. 

Aristophanes.  —  Thr    Acharnians 

OF  Aristofhanss,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  15. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td, 

Chariclrs  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.     Cro%\ii  Svo.,  35.  M. 

Campbell. — Rrl/g/on  in  Grerk  Li- 

TERATi'RB.  Bv  the  Rcv.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.,  155. 


Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence, 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo.. 
each  I2J.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol.  V.,  14J. 
Vol.  VI.,  i2i.    Vol.  VII.  Index,  75.  td. 


Hairard    Studies 

Philoloflnr.  Edited  by  a  Conunittee  of  ik 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  Univeni^ 
Vols.  XL,  1900 ;  XIL,  1901 ;  XIIL,  19QL 
8vo.,  65.  &/.  net  each. 


Hime. — Lucian^    the    Syrian  St 

TiRiST,  By  Lieut.-Col.  Hbmky  W.  L.  Hob. 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.     8vo.,  5s.  neL 

Homtr.—THE  Odyssey  of  Houtt* 

Done  into  English  Verse.      By  WuJUl 
Morris.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Horace. — Thr  Works  of  Borao, 

^RENDERED  INTO   ENGLISH   PMOSR.      ^^ 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Wnxui 
CouTTS,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  51.  nee 


l^ang.—IfoMRR  and  THR  Epic  ^ 

Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo.,  9s.  net. 


Lucian.  —  Translations    nta 

LuciAN,      By    Augusta    M.    Camph^ 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  Svo..  5s.  oel 

Ogilvie. — HoRAR  Latinar:  Stodki 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntjuc  By  the  htf 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.Cfcirf 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotbnd.  EM 
by  Alexander  Soutbr,  M.A.  Widi  • 
Memoir  by  Joskph  Ooilvik,  MJL,  \XS^ 
8vo.,  X2J.  6<f.  net. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  ko.— continued. 


Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Gmmbk  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B^. 
With  3000  Woodcuti.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
VWte.  Bv  RoBSRT  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
AMUtant  Matter  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
Si.M. 

TyrrelL  —  Dublin  Translations 
tNTO  GuBMr  AND  Latin  Vmssb.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrbll.    8vo.,  61. 

VirsiL 

Tks  PoRMS  OF  Virgil,  Translated 
into  English  Proae  by  John  Cominqton. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  jEneid  of  Virgil,  Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  John  Coninoton. 
Crown  8vo.,  61. 


Virgil — continued. 

The  jCneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil^  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.    Crown  Svo..  61.  net 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil.    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Jambs  Rhoadbs. 
Books  I.-VL    Crown  8vo.,  5J. 
Books  Vll.-Xn.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.     i6ino.,  s<* 


Wilkins. — The    Groi*^h    of    the 
Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6i. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


i^rnold»—7WE  Light  OF  the  IVorld:  Dabney. —  The  Musical    Basis  of 

or.  The   Great    Consummation.       By  Sir  VsxsK :    a  Scientific  Study  of  the   Prin- 

Edwin    Arnold.      With    14    Illustration n  cipleii   of  Poetic  Composition.     By  J.  P. 

HoLMAN  Hunt.     Crown  8vo..  $s.  net.  Darney.    Crown  8vo.,  6f.  6d.  net. 


Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 
Chamber  Comedies  :   a  Collection 

of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Pi.ays^  asp  No\r  m 

Act  Thbm.     With  gi   Diagramn  and  52 
lUttStrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3J.  net. 

RUMPELSTiLTZKiN :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (CharactcrH,  7  Male ;  1  Fe- 
male). Prom  *  Fairy  Tale  Play?*  and 
How  to  Act  Them '.  With  inu!itration<«. 
Diagrams  and  Mu^ic.   Cr.  Hvo.,  Meucd,  tui. 


VM.-^ Ronald's  Fareuell,  ami 
other  Veraes.  By  OEnRGi:  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwcll,  Ucrbykhirc.  Fcp.  dvo., 
4S.6rf.  net 


Ingelow  (Jeah). 

Poetical  IVorrs.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gill  top,  61.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  J  ban  Inoblow. 
Fcp.  Mvo..  if.  td.  cloth  plain,  3J.  cloth  gilt. 

Keary.  —  The  Brothers:    a   Fair}* 

Masque.    Ky  C.  F.  Keary.    Cr.  8vo., 4J.  net. 

Lang  (Andkkw). 
Gka\s   i*F  PARNAssrs.     Fcp,  8vo., 

2i.  fW.  net. 

Thf  Pick  Pouiry  Book.     Edited 

by  .\m)RRw  I.  a  no.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Croun  Hvo..  gill  edge*,  6f. 

Lecky.     Poems.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  Lbcby.     Fcp.  8vo.,  51. 
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Lytton     (The     Earl     oO.     (Owen 

Mbrxdith). 

The  Wanderer,    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  M. 
LuciLE.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d, 
Selected  Poems.   Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d, 


Macaulay. — La  vs  of  Ancient  Rome^ 

WITH  *  IVRY^   AND  *  ThB  ARMADA  \       By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

lUottrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  410.,  los.  6d. 

Bijou       Edition. 

iSmo.,  as.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fq>.  4to.f  6d,  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.    R.  Wigubun.     Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Eflition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed, 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 


MacDonald. — A  Boo a^  of  Strife^  in 

THB    FORM    OF    THB    DlARY    OF    AN   OLD 

Soul  :    Poems.     By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.     i8mo.,  6s. 


Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS -Library  Edition. 
Complete  in   11  volumes.     Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

The  Ea  r  thl  y  Pa  ra  d/se.     4  vol b. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Dea  th  of  Jason. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere^  and 

other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Stor  y  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung^ 
AND  Thb  Fall  of  thb  Niblungs,  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  ms 
Enough.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer.     Dqk 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo.,  5L8BL 


The  ^Eneids 

into  English 


OF    Virgil.     Dob 

Crown  8vo..  5S.HI 


The  Tale  of  Beowulf^  soMsrna 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wmixmgur. 
Translated  by  William  Mouus  ladA. 
J.  WvATT.    Crown  Svo.,  51-  ncL 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  ahok 
had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Ear  thl  y  Pa  ra  dise. 

Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     i2ino.,  251.; 
or  5s.  each,  sold  sepanttely. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or  &  tf 
each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap   Edition,  in  i  voL    Crown  in., 
6s.  neL 

Poems  by  the  Way.    SquaicaoM 

8vo.,  6s. 

*«*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's  odia 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  foi 


Morte  Arthur :  an  Alliterative  Poea 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  froa 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  InuodiiCMs, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Maclmi 
Banks.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6<i. 


Nesbit — La  ys  and  JLegfnds.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubbrt  BukifD).  FiHl 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6^  Second  I 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo..  5s. 


Ramal. — Songs  of  Childhood.  ^ 

Walter  Ramal.  With  a  FrootiipBB 
from  a  Drawing  by  Richard  Doylb.  F(f 
8vo.,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Riley.  —  Old    Fashioned  Rosmsi 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Ron- 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  sj. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  m 
Forms  of  Gborgr  yoax  Romanes^  MM 
LL.D.,  F:R.S.  With  an  IntrodadioB  If 
T.  Herbert  Warrbm,  President  of  mr 
dalen  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  4s. » 
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iavag^e-Armstrong. — Ballads   of 

Down.      By    G.   F.   Savaoe-Armstrono, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Ihakespeare. 

Sowdler's  Family  Shakespeare, 

^    With  36  Woodcuts.     1  vol.    8vo.,  14s. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 

2^HE  Sha  kespeare  Bir  thda  y  Book, 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32mo.,  15.  6<f. 


Stevenson. — A  Child*s  Garden  of 

Verses,  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Wagner.— 7!^^  Nibelungen  Ring, 

Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.     Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6^. 

Vol.    II.     Siegfried,  The  Twilight  of  th 
Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 


AStey  (F.). 

ydcES   Pop u LI,     (Reprinted    from 

•Punch  \) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  35.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net 

The  Man  from  Blankley^s^  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from '  Punch  \) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

jUley- — My  Lady  of  Orange:    a 

Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alvsu  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8  Illustra- 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


eaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 
Novels    and    Tales,       Complete 

In  II  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  u.  6d,  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  155.  net. 


vten  Grey. 
10  Young  Duke,  etc. 
roy*  Ixion,  etc. 
gitarini       Fleming, 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Conin^by. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales.     The  Hugh- 

SNDEN  Edit/on.     With  2  Portraits  and 
II  Vignettes.     11  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  42s. 

Ottome. — L/FE,  THE  Interpreter, 

By  Phyllis  Bottoms.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Churchill. — Sayrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.    Cr.  8vo..  fit. 

Crawford. — The  Autobiography  of 

A  Tramp,  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  *  The  Vagrants,* 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's, 

By  Sibyl  Creed.    Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Davenport. — By  the  Ramparts  of 

Jbzrbel  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  By  Arnold  Davenport.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  6$. 

Doug^all. — Beggars    All,      By    L. 

DouGALL.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Talc  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

The   Refugees:    A  Tale  of   the 

Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations.    Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.    Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar^ 

and  other  Tales.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 
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Haggard  (H.  Rider). 


Dyson. — The    Gold-Stealers  :    a 

Story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson, 
Author  of  'Rhymes  from  the  Mines/  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  65.  net. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

• 

Tne  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6j. 

TffE  Professor's  Children,   With 

24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

Fiander's  Widow,     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood,  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset,     With   8 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

The  Manor  Farm,  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pr6  Cooper. 
Crown  Svc,  65. 


Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Gurdon. — Memories  and  Fancies  : 

Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories;  Fairy 
Legends;  Poems;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55. 


Allan    Quatermain,     M 

Illustrations.    Crown  8va,  y.  6 
Allan's  Wife.     With  34  I 

tions.    Crown  Svo.,  31.  6d, 

Beatrice,    With  Frontispif 

Vignette.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6tf. 

Black  Heart  AND  Whiter 
and  other  Stories.  With  33 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Cleopatra,    With  29  lUust 

Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

Colonel   Quaritch,    V,C, 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8«i 

Dawn,  With  16  Illustratioi 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Dr.  Thernr.     Crown  8vo., 
Eric  Brightryes.    With  « 

trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6i, 

Heart  of  the   World, 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  I 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus 

Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

Lysbeth,  With  26  Illus 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Maiwa's  Revenge.   Cr.  8v< 
Montezuma^ s  Daughter, 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s. ' 

Mr,   Meeson's    Will,     \ 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  35. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

She,   With  32  Illustrations. 

8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Gn 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  S 

The  People  of  the  Misi 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo., 

The    Witch's  Head,      \ 

Illustrations.     Crown  8va,  3s. 
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d  and  Lang. — ThrWorld's\  Marchmont. — I  if  the  Name  of  a 

By   H.   RiDBR    Haogaro    and  ;      Woman:    a   Romance.    By  Arthur  W. 


Lang.      With   27    lUuitrationi. 
k'o.,  3i.  6(f. 

-In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

r  Harts.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  (kf. 

The   Heart   of  Princess 

3y  Anthony  Hops.    With  9  lUus- 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td, 

(Lady  Mabel). 
WDoiyc  OF  John  Breu^ster. 

Hvc,  6j. 

At  LURE  OF  SViXKSS,       CrOWIl 
s. 

son. — A  Friend  of  Nelson. 

iCF.  G.  Hi'TCHiNSON.     Cf.  8vo.,  6l. 


Marchmont.   With  8  Illustrationi.    Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Mason  and  l^sdifi.— Parson  Kelly. 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lano. 
Crown  8vo.,  3i.  6J. 


Max    Mttller.  —  Deutsche   Liebe 

{German  Love):  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
MiJLLER.  Translated  from  the  German  b>' 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  51. 


MelviUe  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


—Sketches  in  Lavender: 
•D  Green.  By  Jbromb  K.  Jerome, 
)f  *  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,*  etc. 
.•o.,  31.  bd. 


•  I 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing 
The  Qiieen*s  Maries. 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each. 


Holmby  Hoate. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Old      Celtic     Romances.  Mtrriman.—Pi.oTSAM .   A  Story  ot 

.f  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient  ^^^  i^^^^^  j^u^i            By  Henry   Setok 

"u  "*S  li "/    ^'*"^?*1?  ^T  ^  Merrimah.     With  Froniispiece  and  Vig- 

By  P.  \%.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown  ^^^^^  y^y  h.  q.  Massey.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


kNDRKW). 

rA'  OF  Fife  ;  a  Story  of  the 

if  Joan  of  Arc.      With  13  Illusua- 
>y  Selwyn  Imaoe.    Crown   8va, 

I 

D/sEXTA.ytJLERs.      With    7  ' 

i^e   Illustrations  by  H.  J.   Fokik  *] 

I 

dna). 

NPERERs.  C  rown  8vo. ,  2s.  6ii. 

:niRioGRAPHyoF  A  Slander. 

vo.,  IS.  sewed. 

tation  Edition.     With  20  Illustra- 
i   by   Lancelot  Speed.      Crown  | 
IS.  6d.  net. 

V.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. ' 

8vo..  6s. 

RiNt;  Me.y.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
^HF.  Hermit :  a  Romance  of. 

^dale.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 


Morris  (William). 
The  Sundering  Flood.     Cr.  8vo., 

7s.  6<f. 

T^E  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

The  Well  at  the  World's  End. 

2  vols.    8vo..  28s. 

The  ll'(U>D  Bevond   the  World. 

Crown  Mvo..  61.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  Tlw 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acr«  of 
the  Undying.     Square  post  8vo.,  51.  net. 

The  Rih^Ts  of    the   Mountains^ 

wherein  is  told  Momewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Bur  {{dale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Protc  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo..  Si. 
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Morris  (William) — continued, 
A   Tale  of  the   House  of  the 

WoLFiNGS^  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 


A  Dream  of  John  Ball^  and  a 
K/yc's  Lsssoy.    i2mo.,  is.  6d. 


News  from  Nowhere;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  Svo., 
IS.  6d, 


The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EirIkr 
MAGNtrssoN  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories ^ 
AND  O  thrr  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EiRfxR  MAONdssoN  and 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

•^*  For   Mr.   William   Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 
Loss  and  Gain  :    The    Story  of  a 

Convert.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Callista  :    A   Tale   of  the   Third 
Century.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  td. 


Phillipps-WoUey.— 5-V-4/';  a  Legend 

of  tnc  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Pmillipps- 
WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


Ridley. — Anne  Mainharinc  By 
Alice  Ridley,  Author  of  '  The  Story  of 
Aline  '.     Crown  bvo.,  ts. 


A  OUmpse  of  the  World. 
Lmneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Perctvah 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  EsEperience  of  Life. 


Amy  Her 
CleveHa 


Home  Li 
Afterlife 
Ursula. 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  xi.  td 
extra,  gilt  edges,  21.  6d. 


Sheehan.  —  Luke    Delmece 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P..  A 
*  My  New  Curate '.     Crown  8vo.. 

SomenriUe    (£.    CE.)    and 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences    of  ah 

RM.     With  31    Illustrations  b 
SoMBRViLLE.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The    Real    Charlotte, 

8vo.,  31.  bd. 

The  Silver  Fox.     Cr.  8vo.. 


Stebbing. — Rachel  Wvlfst 

other  Stories.     By  W.  Stebbxnc.  \ 
*  Probable  Tales '.     Crown  8vo..  41 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
AND  Mr.  Hyde.     Fcp.  Svo.,  i 
IS.  bd,  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  0. 
Jbkyll  and  Mr.  Hyds  ;  wn 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in 
wth  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.   C: 
is.6d. 

More  New  Arabian  NicHi 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Lovi 
SON  and  Fanny  van  de  Grift 
SON.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

The    Wrong    Box.      By 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd C 
Crown  8vo.,  34.  6<f. 
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r. — Lav  Dowir   Your  ^ifjrj   Walford  (L.  B.) — contintud. 

Wajftn  Ni4drr) :  The  Autobiography 


irtha  von  Tillihg.  By  Bertha  von 
'NBR.  Translated  by  T.  HoLMSt. 
vo.,  IS.  6d. 


-Ballast.     By  Myra  Swan. 
8vo.,  6s. 


>e  (Anthony). 

Wardeh,     Cr.  8vo.,  I5.  6J. 

HESTER  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6J. 


•d  (L.  B.). 

LOTTE,     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

OF  Ourselves.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

^MTRUDERS.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 

Y  Margkt,  C rown  8va ,  25. 6</. 

Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
Crown  8v().,  2i.  td. 

Smith:  a   Part  of  his   Life. 

m  8vo..  25.  6d. 


Babv^s   Grand.mother.     Cr. 

2J.  td. 


^v.v.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd, 

BL  ESi  KVfE      Da  I  'GH  TERS, 
2J.  bd, 

ISE.     Crown  Hvo.,  25.  6</. 


Cr. 


The  Mischief  of  Monica.      Cr. 

8vo.,  21.  td. 

The  One  Good  Guest.    Cr.  8vo. 
^  Ploughed^    and    other    Stories. 

Crown  8vOm  2i.  6<f. 

The  Ma tchmaker.   Cr.  8vo.,  25.  M. 


Ward. — C?A^^   Poor   Scruple.      By 

Mrt.  Wilfrid  Ward.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 
The  House  of  the  Wolf,     With 

Frontiipiece  and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo.» 
3J.  td. 


A  Gentleman  of  France.     With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Cr.  8vo.,  6t. 

The  Red  Cockade.    With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo.,  6f. 

Shrewsburv.      With    24    Illustra- 
tions by  Ci  AUDE  A.  Shepperson.     Cr. 
I  8vo.,  6j. 

Soph r A.   With  Frontispiece.   Crown 
hvo.,  6j. 


Yeats  (S.  Lhvhn-). 


NEnn-hnv,     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  bd.       77,,.  Chmal/kr  D'Airiac,  Crown 
Hi.sroRy  i>/-   A    IvFF.K,      Lr. 

3J.  td. 


'>•/■- A>r  A' A  / '  Gh  yt-KA  Th  >.v.      C  r . 

2J.  td. 


The  Tra::or\  \V  n\     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo.,  |  Yoxall.— 7)/£  Ki^MANY  Sto.se.     By 

i,  J.  H.  YoxAi.L,  M.P,    Crown  Hvo.,  6j. 
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Popular  Seienoe  (Natural  History,  fte.). 


Butler. — Oux  Household  Insects. 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butlbr, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 


Fumeaux  (W,). 


The    Outdoor     World;    or  The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65.  net. 


Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  61.  net. 


Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams, 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Hartwig  (George). 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders, 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  71.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  71.  neL 

The  Polar  World,    With  3  Maps, 

8   Plates  and  85   Woodcuts.    8vo.,  gilt 
top,  71.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World,  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  ys.  net. 


Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
SciBNTiFic  Subjects,  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d,  each* 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 
Birds  and  Man, 

8vo.,  6s.  net. 


Large 


Nature  in  Downland,   \ 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  tb 
A.  D.  McCoRMiCK.    8vo.,  101.  ( 

British  Birds,     With  a 

on  Structure  and  Classificatiao  ] 
£.  Bbddard,  F.R.S.     With  x6 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
trations  in  the  Text.     Crown 
edges,  61.  neL 


Millais. — The  Natural  Ha 
THE  British  Surface  Psbdih 
By  John  Guille  Millais,  FJ 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Ffa 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  froi 
graphs.     Royal  4to.,  £6  6s. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisuu 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Sabjeds 
8vo.,  31.  6<f. 

Pleasant  WaysinSciercb. 
8vo.,  31. 6d, 


Na  ture  Studies.  By  R.  i 
TOR,  Grant  Allen,  A.  Wi 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.    Cr.  Sv 


Leisure  Readings,  By  R^ 
TOR,  £.  Clodd,  A.  Wilsom,  T 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr.  8va, 


*^*  For  Mr,  Proctors  other  booh 
and  35,  and  Messrs,  Longmans  &  C 
logue  of  Scientific  Works, 
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opular  Seienoe   (Natunl  History,  Ac) — continued. 


-A  Familiar  History  op 
By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  fionnerlj 
Norwich.  With  160  lUuttratioiit. 


CV.  J.  G.). 

WITHOUT  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
be  Habitationi  of  Animals,  dasted 
Iff  to  their  Princi|de  of  Conttnic- 
Vith  140  lUuiuationt.  8vo.,  gilt 
net. 


A  T  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
i  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
and  Transformations.  With  700 
lions.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  ^s.  net. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.}— continued. 

Insects  Abroad:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Iniects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  6o» 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  74.  net. 

Oi/r  OF  Doors;    a   Selection    of 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.   With  11  Illustrations.    Cr.8n>., 

Petland    Revisited.      With    33 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands  *.  With  6» 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  fid. 


Works  of  Referenoa 


\N  EnCVCLOPjEDIA  of  AR' 
MM.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
o  Engravings.  Revised  (1888}, 
Tations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
Wyatt   Papworth.      8vo.,  aw. 


IS*     Ga/.ettefr     of     the 
Edited    by    George    G.   Chis- 
\.,  B.Sc.     Imperial  Kvo.,  i8i.  net ; 
half-morocco. 


•  (Samtel). 

*HiCAL  Trrasurw  With  I 
lent  brought  down  to  1889.  By  j 
MBt  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo..  6s.  i 

I 


Maunder  (Samuel; — continugd. 


The  Treasur  v  of  Botany.   Edited 

by  J.  LiNDLBY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moorb, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuu  and  ao  Steel 
Plates^    2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.,  I2J. 


Roffet.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
IroRDs  AND  Phrasbs.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Faciliute  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Pbtbr  Mark  Rogbt.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author*s  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Rogbt.    Crown  8vo.,  91.  net. 


fEASURY  OF  Bible  Know-  ' 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.   With 
15  Platen,  and  300  Woodcuts.  ,  WWich," Popular  Tables  for  giy'mg 


fO.,  6j. 

ftY  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
F  Nmpbrmncm.    Fcp.  8va,  61. 


information  for  ascertaining  the  value  oi 
Lilehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Chablbs  M. 
WiLLiCH.  Edited  by  H.  Bbncb  Jeiist. 
Crown  8vo.,  lot.  6d. 
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Children's  Books. 


Adelborg. — Clean  Peter  and  the 

Childrrn  of  Grubbylea.  By  Ottilia 
Adelborg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
35.  6d,  net. 


Alick's   Adventures.  —  By   G.    R. 

With  8    Illustrations  by  John   Hassall. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 


Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 

Frirndly  Brasts,  By  Abbie  Far  well 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6rf.  net. 


Buckland. — JwoLittleRuna  wa  ys. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 
noyers.  By  James  Buckland.  With  i  10 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.    Cr.  8vo.,  6i. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  iSscendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Alfgar  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  iCscendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  2i.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  iCscendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  2j.  net. 

The  House  of  Walderne,    A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25,  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.     Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  2j.  net. 


Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3^. 
net. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  bi 
The  Violet  Fairy  Book, 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  IBa 
Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Boor,    W 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gih  e 
ThE  Red  Fairy  Book.    Wi 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gflt  e 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.   V 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  gih  e 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book,   V 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gik  0 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book. 

104  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  0 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.   \^ 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gik  m 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  W 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gik  ed^ 

The  True  Story  Book,   V 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gik  ei 

The  Red  True  Story  Book. 

100  Illustrations.     Cr.  8va,gike 

The  Animal  Story  Book. 

67  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gik  e 

TkE  Red  Book  of  Animal  S: 

With  65  Illustrations.    Crown  1 
edges,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Enti 

ments.    With  66  Illustrations, 
gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Book  of  Romance.   ^ 

Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  lUoi 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  61. 


Lyall. — The  Burges  Letti 

Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixl 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Fro 
and  8  other  Full-page  lUustrai 
Walter  S.  Stagey.     Crown  8w 


Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy.   WithSIIksl 
Crown  8vo.,  g^lt  edges,  31.  net 

Deb  and  the  Duchsss, 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edge 

The  Beresford  Prize, 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edge 

The  House  of  Surprises, 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edgi 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


-  Flower    Legends    for  \  Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon.  ; 
lAY  of  EUbank).     Pictured  by  J. 

With  numerous  Colourrl  and  = 
rationn.     Oblong  4to.,  6s.  ' 


—  Chubby  :   a   Nuisai^ce, 

'enrore.  With  8,  Illustrations 
[anton.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Rosamond). 

rEyri/REs  of  TKh  Three 
abbs:  Hector,  Honoria  and 
>RB,  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
\Ttd  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
)blong  4to.,  3s.  6d. 

THEE  Doings  of  the  Three 

tBBS.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
utline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to., 31.6^. 

—  The  AnrENrrxEs  of 
JOHS  Sm!TH  :  Captain  of  Two 
ind  Fifty  HofM,  and  sometime  ! 
>f  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
luHtrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
It. 

a. — A  Child's  Garden  of  , 
By  Robert   Louis  STBVBNtON. 
Kilt  top,  51.  I 

"Old  Ballads  is  Prose. 

4 ARCH  Tappan.      With  4   Illus-  j 
r  Fanny  Y.  Cory.     Crown  8vo., 
.  bd.  net. 


The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  '  Goluwogg\  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.    Oblong  410.,  6f. 

The  Golliwogg's  Bicycle   Club, 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4ta,  61. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  amd  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to. ,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  in  War,  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  GoLLiwoGds  Polar  Adven- 
tures, With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  6s. 

The    GoLLiwoGds   Auto-go-cart, 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  GoLLiwoGi;'s  Air-Ship,   With 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations  in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

l^E  VegE'Mens  Revenge,    With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Wemyss. — *  Thisgs    Wk   Thought 

OF*:  Told  from  a  Child's  Point  of  View. 
By  Mary  C.  K.  Wemyss,  Author  of  'All 
About  All  of  I's*.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  S.  K.  Fkae(iEK.  Crou'n  8>'0., 
3*.  td. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Ckown  8vo.     3i.  td,  BACH  Volume. 


ir  MwlB)  Isas  and  Laads.    With 
rations,     y.  6J. 

W.)  Blotfraphleal  ttodlss.     y.  6d. 

W.)  B«OB0mlc  Stadlss.    3j.  tJ. 

W.I  LtUrary  ttadlss.  With  F*ortn&it. 
y.  *jJ.  rach. 

Ir  t.  W.)  Il^t  Tsars  1b  CsyloB. 

[Hum  rat  tons.     y.  6J. 

Ir  t.  W.)  KllU  aad  Hoaad  In  CsylM. 

lllu^trutiims.     y.  6J. 

■Id*s  <IUv.  t.1  CaHoos  Hftlis  of  ths 

y.  ^. 


sld*s  (lUv.  1.)  Origin  and  Dsvslep- 
tallglMU  Rsllsf.    J  vols,    y .  td.  each . 

f .  A.)  ttallas :  or,  Konian  Scenes  in  the 
Augustus.     With  a6  Illus.    y.  6d. 


(W.  A.»Charlelss:  or.  lUustnitioos  of 
thr   Pnvatr   Liff  of    the    .Ancient    Greeks. 

With  36  lllu>trations.     y.  6d. 

BsBt*s  (J.  T.I  Ths  KolBsd  CtClss  of  Maahpia- 
iBBd.     With  117  llhistrAtions.     y.td. 

•ras8sy*s  (Lady)  k  Voyads  1b  Um  * Soakaaa  *. 

With  66  lUuMration^.     31.  6d. 

Bvekls's  (H.  T.)  History  of  CIvlllsaUoB  la 
BBglaBd.     3  voN.     10 .  6J. 

CharehlH's  iW.  Spsncsr)  Ths  Murj  •i  ciM 
■alakaad  Plsld  Pores,  1«T.  With  6  Maps 
anf!  I' l.inv.     3.'   td 

01sdd*s  (B.)  Biory  of  CroaUoa:  a  Ilain  Account 
of  K%olutioi).     With  77  IlliKtrmtiont.    y.6d. 

Gonyboars  (Bsv.  W.  J.)  aad  Howsoa*B  (Vary 
Rov.  J.  t.)  Ufa  aad  BplsUos  of  SC  FaaL 
With  46  Illustrations,     y.  td, 

DMiall*B  <U>  Bodiars  AU :  a  Novel,    y.  td. 

Dayla*s(tlrA.CoBan)HI«aliClarka.  ATaleof 
Moomoiitn's  Rebellion.  With  10  lUusti.  31.6^. 
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The.  Silver  Library — continued. 


Dnte**  (*ir  A*  Cmab)  TIm  CftytelB  of  th« 
PolMter,  and  other  Tales,    y,  6d. 

D«yte1  (BIr  1.CMM)  TiM  BaftiUM;  ATale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  niustratkms.    3^6^. 

D«yte1  (Sir  1.  Cmab)  TiM  Sterk  MoBio  Ltttan. 

FimUU's  (J.  !•)  TIm  Hlitorj  of  Itn^—J,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Annada.     la  vols.    y.  6d,  each. 

Vroodo'i  ( J.  !•)  Tho  BBiUah  IB  IfolABd.  3  vols, 
lof.  6d. 

Vroodo*!  (J.  !•)  Tho  Dlworeo  of  OathorlBo  of 


Vroodo't  (J.  1.)  Tho  BpMlak  Story  of  tho 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,    y.  6d. 

Vroodo'iCJ. A.)BBtfUili  Soamon  IB  tho  SlztooBtii 
CoBtarj.    3^.  6d. 

Vroodo*!  (J.  1.)  Short  StiUUoo  ob  Otoat  S«h- 
Jooto.    4  vols.    3^.  6d,  each. 

rrendo*!  (J.  !•)  OooaBa,  or  KBtfoBd  aad  Hor 
GoloBloa.    With  9  Illastrations.    3s.  6d, 

rroodo'o  (J.  !•)  Tho  GooboU  of  TroBt.    y,  6d, 

rrondo't   (J.  1.)   Tho   Life   oBd   Lottors   of 

y.6d. 


Vroodo*!  (J.  !•)  Thomas  Carljlo :  a  History  of 
his  Life. 
1795-1835.  a  vols.  ys.    1834-1881.  a  vols.  71. 

Frondo*!  (J.  A.)  Oaiar:  a  Sketch.    3^.  6d. 

rrondo'i  (J.  A.)  Tho  Two  Chlofe  of  Ihmboy :  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century,     y.  6d, 

Prondo*!  (J.  A.)    Writing,   Seloetlont  firom. 

y.  6d. 

eioir*  (R«v.  6.  R.)  Life  of  tho  Dvko  of 
WolllBitOB.    With  Portrait.     3^.  6d, 

6roTlllo*8  (C  C.  F.)  Joornal  of  tho  RoUbs  of 
Kln<  Ooorgo  lY.,  Kind  WlUiam  lY.,  and 
QneoB  Yictorla.    8  vols.,  y.  6d,  each. 

Had|ard*i  (H.  R.)  Sho :  A  History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations,     y,  6d, 


Haddiurd'8  (H.  R.)  Allan  QoatormalB. 

20  Illustrations.     3;.  6d, 


With 


Haddard*!  (H.  R.)  OoloBol  Qoariteh,  V.C.  :  a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,      y.  6d. 

Haddard'i  (H.  R.)  Cloopatra.    With  29  lUustra- 
tions.     y.  6d. 

Haddard'i  (H.  R.)  Brio  Brl<htoyoo.  With  51 
Illustrations,     y.  6d. 


HaidBrd'o(H.R.) 

and  Vignette;    y,6tL 

nadfrd-i  (H.  R.)  AUbbIo 

tiatioDS.    y.  6d, 


WithF 
Wii 


(H.  R.)  Hoart  of  tho  Wat 

15  niustiatioos.    y.  SiL 


y.6d. 


nadfrd'i  Of  1 )  flwalliiB    1  Tik  ni 
Trek.    With 8  lUustratioDS.    y.i 

HaMMNt**  (H.  R.)  ThB  Vlioh'o  Ho 
x6  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 


HaMMNfa  (H.  R.)  Mr. 

16  niustiatioos.    3s.  6dL 


i*fe  V 


HaMMNt**  (H.  R.)  Hada  tho  I4r. 

Illnstrations.    y.6iL 


With  16  Obi 


HaMaid'B  (H.  R.)  Tha  Pooplo  of  thi  H 
x6  Ilhistrations.    y.  6d, 


(H.  R.)  * 
tratiooa.    3^.  6tL 


Ha«Bid  (H.  R.)  BBd  LbbTb  (10  n 
Doalro.    With  27  IttostxatioBS.  y, 

Harto'B  (Brot)  Ib  tho  CartBlBH  « 
othor  Storloa.    3r.  61L 


HolaUiolti^  (HormBBB  yob) 

oBSoloBtlfleBBfeiloata.   With68I]]i 
2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

Hopo*i  (ABthoay)  Tho  Hoart  of  PriB 

With  9  Illustrations.     3^.  6^ 


Bovltfa  (W.)  Ylalta  to 

With  80  Illustrations.     3^.  6^ 

Jolferioa*  (R.)  Tho  Storj  of  Kj  Hi 

Autobiography.    With  PcvtraiL    ; 


Jolferioi*  (R.)   Hold 
Portrait,    y.  6d, 


Joirorioi*(R.)  Bod  Door.  Withi7lIhB 

Jolferioi*  (R.)  Wood  Madte:  a  Fat 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V. 

Jofforioi  (R.)  Tho  ToUora  of  tho  Ik 

Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbary 
y.  6d. 

d(aya  (Sir  J.)  and  MaUoooB'a  (Cotoai 
of   tho  iBdIan  MutlBy    of  lVf-4 

y,  6d.  each. 

KBidht*!  (B.  F.)  Tho  Cmlao  of  thi 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  T 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trioddad. 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations,    y.  6t 
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The  Silver  Library — etmitMiud. 


%.  p.)  WIUM  ThM*  iBpliw  Km!  t  ■ 
in-  ul  Rnxni  Travel  in  Kiuhtnir. 
n  libn.  Batman.  Gilgil.  With  ■  Map 
lUiulnuiuni.    31.  6J. 


M  BipftOM  of  H*k»a.  \i6d. 


J.  W 

»od  HeUrf. 


BbM.     WllbnlUiuIn- 
■rth  1  Siudln  ol  EaHjr 


rrMUT'((l.4.)Th*  KMn.     .)<   6./ 

1(I.R.)OUurWarM(UiuOun.  31.6^. 


Frsetor*!  (R.  >.|  Oar  Plas*  uoong  InnnlUta: 
K  SRt4  <.(  Budyi  ctinlriiimc  oiu  Little 
Al»d«  in  Spocr  ■nd  Tm>*  with  ihr  Infinilk* 


ffatlart  <a.  ft.)  OtiMr  ftuu  Una  Oiua.  }>.  6A 


h.lluul,u4Killfl*«.t 


t  TM   CbiTaliw  O'tarlM. 


PrMMr-S(BJL)nMMUlWKr>Uil«lMM.ii.6/. 
>ri«Mr1   (B.   A.)   iTtlM  acd  VftTMlt  af  «•- 

y.  id. 

I.    Bt  f(-  A 


pTBBiar'i  (R.  aj  UIMN  I 

WllJCN.     I'HONAil       KlXrXK,      MUl 

KanTabii.     with  niunrationL     31. 


L  W.I  «M  U>ri  <>•)  PtrMfi  aitlv. 


■   OabaorMI  (U.)  Tk» 


■UvwiMB    iRsbarl     Lanla)     1 
iPkaaf  ika  <•  Qrltl!  Vsr*   ■•«  ftnMu 
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Cookery,  Domestie  Managemeiit,  &e. 

Acton.  —  MoDEKM    CooKEMY.       Bj  *  De  Saiis  (Mn^) — amtimm§i 
EuzA  AcTov.    With  150  Woodcoo.    Fcp.  . 


Ai4;wiii. — Simple  Hikts  obt  Choice 

OF  POOD^  with  Tested  and  EooDomical 
Kccipci.  for  acnoott,  nooui,  21M 
fof  TcdmicaJ  Imtmction.  BySf^CAxct 
Diplomaic  (Fiist  Obu^  of  the  National 
Ufiioo  l(9r  tfaeTedmkal  Trammg  of  Wc 
Crown  8to.,  u. 


F 
F 


Ashbj. — Health  in  the  Nursery, 

By  fiEsniY  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  PI^b- 
aan  to  the  Mancbestcr  Children't  HospteaL 
With  25  infiltration*.    Crown  9iwa^  y. 


Boll  (Thomas,  M.D.). 
Hiirrs  TO  Mothers  on  the  Mam- 


I 

Period  OF  Pmmgnajkt.  Fq>.8vo.,  sewed,  j 
11.  6d. ;  cioth,  gih  edges,  2s.  net.  f 


The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  Sto.,  sewed,  is.  td.%  dodi,  gOt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.). 

J  Zi4  Mode  Cookery:  Up-to- 
date  Redpes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Cdonr).     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Cakes    and    Confections    i    la 


EwtrAes  1  LJi  Mode, 

iu6d. 

Floral  Decorjltioms. 

u.6dL 

Gardening  1l  la  Mode,    \ 

Put  L,  Vesetabies^    zjl  6tf. 
Fraks,  u.  6d. 

National  Viands  2  la  MOi 

Svol,  u.6d. 

New-laid  Eggs.     Fcp.  Sto 
Oysters  jk  la  Mode.    F< 

is.6tf. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  li  u 

Vcp.  Svo.,  u.  6dL 

Sayouries  i  LA  Mode.    F( 
u.6il. 

Soups  and   Dressed  F^ 
Mode.    Fcp.  Svo.,  u.  6d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Disa 
Mode.    Vcp.  Svo.,  ls.  6d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Sn 

COMES.    Fcp.  Svol,  u.  6d. 

Weinkles     and     Notioe 
Every  HocsEBOUK    Crown  8fi 


Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  B 

SiDKEY  Leak.     i6mo.,  21. 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6«/. 

Z>ac5:    A    Manual    for    hmsXs^m.  .^^iO\^— Cookery  for  the  Di 


Fcp.  8vo..  II.  td. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  i  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Dressed   Vegetables  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS  6rf. 

Drinks  j(  la  Mode.  Fcp.8vo.,i5.6<f. 


By  W.  H.  and  Mis.  Pools.  Wit: 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  21.  6^ 

Rotheram.  —  Household  C 

Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  F 
Diplomee,  National  Training  S 
Cookery,  London;  Instructress  to 
fordshire  County  Council.    Crown 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie. 


Bume-Jones. — The  Beginning  of 

THE  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Edward  Burne-Jones.  Medium  4to., 
Boards,  7s.  6<f.  net. 

Bums  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy. By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
II J  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ;  (6)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  71.  6J.  net. 


Hamlin. — A     Text-Book  0 

History  op  Archttbcture.  By 
Hamlin,  A.M.  W^ith  229  Ilto 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

Music  and  Morals.    With '. 

of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Ilht 
Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  %% 

My  Musical  Life.     With  \ 

of  Richard  Wagner   and  3  IHo 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie — continued. 


Heady  and   Longman.— 

5  AND  Tapestry  Embroidbxies. 
IS  B.  HuisH,  LL.B. ;  alio  'The 
of  the  Same/  bv  Mrs.  Head; 
eign  Samplers/  by  Mrs.  C.  f. 
With  30  Reproductions  m 
md  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
4to.,  £2  25.  net. 

-T^£  History  of  Modern 

By  John  Hullah.    8vo.,  8i.  6d, 
(Mrs.  Anna). 

AND  Legendary  Art,  con- 
Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
\  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
rly  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
r-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
n  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchmgi 
'  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 

s  OF  THE  Monastic  Orders, 

esented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
dcrs  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
ant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
f  the  ViHiution  of  St.  Mary.  With 
titngs  and  88  Woodcuts,  i  vol. 
».  net. 

s  OF  THE  Madonna,  or 
\D  Virgin  Mary.  Devotional  with 
hout  the  In&nt  Jesus,  Historical 
e  Annunciation  to  the  AsHumpiion,  j 
esented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
m  Art.  With  27  Ktchings  and 
Ktdcutfi.     I  vol.     8\'o.,  101.  net. 

STORY  OF  Our  Lord^  as  cx- 

rd  in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
f'pcH,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
ersfmh  of  the  Old  and  New  Teitta- 
Commcnced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
N  ;  continued  and  completed  by 
Kami.aki..  With  31  Ktchingft 
WootlcutH.    -ivoU.    8\o.,  20J.  net.  ' 

r.  —  -'/  ypKFA  a/a  \  IKCNA . 
Kkisii  i.i.KK.  Kn^'li^h  Kdition  by 
M  SiK(tN<.,  M..A..  Librarian  to  the 
Lords,  .(lu!  at  Ch.itH worth.  With 
^ravurc  1'l.itcs  and  ibi  Illustrations  , 
xl.     4t«i..  gill  lop.  jT^  inj.  net. 

in.    -  /.A«  rrRKs    on    Har- 

\\\   Sir  Okorob    .\.    .MalFakrbn.  ' 


Morris  (William). 

Architecture,  Industry  and 
Wealth.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo.,  61.  net. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.    Cr  8vo.,  41.  6d. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
OF  THE  Birmingham  Municipal  School 
OF  Art  on  21ST  February,  1894.  8vo., 
2J.  6d,  net.     {PrinUd  in  *  Goldin '  Ty^,) 

Some  Hints  on  Pa  ttern-Design- 

ING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  2i.  6d,  net.  (PrinUd  in 
'Goldin'  Typi,) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
AND  THE  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(1889).  8vo..  25.  6d.  net.  {PrinUd  in 
•  Golden  *  Typ4,) 

Architecture  and  History,  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  Two  Papers 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo.,  21.  6d,  net. 
{PrinUd  in  *  GoUlen  *  TyP^,) 

Arts   and   Crafts  £ssays.      By 

Membersof  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Preface  by  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  2i.  bd,  net. 
•.•  For   Mr.   William   Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

RohtTtSon.— Old   English    Songs 

AND  Dances.  Decorated  in  Colour  by  W. 
Graham  Koherison.    Royal  410.,  421.  net. 

Scott  —  The     Portraitlrks    of 

Juuus  C.f-SAR :  a  Monograph.  By  Frank 
J.  Scott.  With  many  Full-pagp  Plates 
and  Illustrattonh  in  the  Text.     Small  4to. 

Vanderpoel.  —  Colour    Problems  : 

a  Practical  .Manual  for  the  Lav  Student  of 
Colour.  By  I\mil\  Noyk!(  Vandfrpoki.. 
With  117  HIatev  in  Colour.  Square  8\o.. 
215.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — --/  Text-Book  on  the 

// IS  TORY  OF  Pa  /  V  /  /.V< , .  By  J O H  N  C .  V A.N 
I)\  KK.    With  1 10  Illuiktrations.    Cr.  Hvo.,  6s. 

Wellington.—.-/  Pfscriptivr  and 
Historic  A  I.  Ca7alo*>1'e  of  the  Collec- 
tions OF  P/Lll'RES  AND  Si  (.'LrrtRE  A7 
AFStJir  liorsK,  Lt\\!H?x.  By  Kvfi.yn, 
Duchess  of  Weliini;ton.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo  Engravings,  specially  executed  b>' 
Brain,  Clkmfnt.  dc  Co..  of  PariK.  2  vols., 
royal  4 to..  £6  6s.  net. 
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MisGellaneous  and  Critioal  Works. 


Annals  of  Mathematics  (under  the 

Auspices  of  Harva)rd  University).  Issued 
Quarterly.    4to.,  25.  net  each  number. 

Auto  da  Fi  and  other  Essays: 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Essays  in  Paradox  *  and  '  Ex- 
ploded Ideas '.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

3Bgthot.^L/T£XAxy  Studies,     By 

Walter  Baoehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  ys,  6d.  each. 

Baker.  —  Educa  tion    and    Life  : 

Papers  and  Addresses.  By  James  H. 
Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 

THB  Middle  Ages,  By  Rev.  S.  Barino- 
GouLD.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Baynes.  —  Shakespeare  Studies , 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spbncbr  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Prefi&ce  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d* 

Bonnell.  —  Charlotte  BrontS^ 
George  Eliot,  Jane  Austbn:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell. 
Crown  8vo. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 
cipherment OF  THE  Trilingual  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions.  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.     145.  net. 

Charities  Reg^ister,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  bein^  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  4s. 

Christie. — Selected    Ess  a  vs.      By 

Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  izs.  net. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  td. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons  and  Ornaments  op 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.    With  537  Illustrations.    8vo.,  285. 


Exploded  lAeas^AND  Other  Ei 

By  the  Author  of  *  Times  and  Days 
8vo.,  51. 

Frost.  —  A     Medley    Book. 

George  Frost.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d 

Geikie. — The  Vicar  and  his  Frl 
Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie, 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A  Farmer's  Year  :  being  his 
monplace  Book  for  1898.     With  3( 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  td.  net. 

Rural  England.     With  23 

cultural  Maps  and  56  Illustrations 
Photographs.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  conceit 
the  Tactics  op  the  Future.  By 
HoENiG.  With  I  Sketch  in  the  Text 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  B* 
8vo.,  155.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and  7 

Meanings.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchi 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  95.  6d.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 
Field  and  Hedgerow  :  With 

trait.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart: 

Autobiography.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  61 

Red  Deer.     With  17  Illustral 

'     Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  C 
8vo.,  3$.  td. 

Wood  Magic:    a    Fable.     C 

8vo.,  3 J.  td. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 
Home  and   Garden:    Notes 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical, 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustr 
from  Photographs.     8vo.,  los.  td.  1 

Wood   and    Garden:   Notes 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photof 
8vo.,  loj.  td.  net. 
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Misoellaneous  and 

m{].&J.H.). 


Patentee's  Manual  :  a 
tite  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
!ri  Patent.    8vo.,  los.  6d, 

Epitome  of  the  Law  and 
:tkr  connected  with  Patents 
!,\yBNTiONSt  with  a  reprint  of  the 
M%  Acu  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
Crown  8vo.,  2S,  6d. 


-The  Oeigin  and  Histoey 
\H  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
LL.D.   2  volt.  Crown  8vo.,  51.  each. 


Andrew). 

'Es  TO  Dead  Authors.    Fcp. 

2j.  td,  net. 

and  Bookmen  With  a 
ired  Plates  and  17  lUuttrattont. 
8vo.,  21.  td.  net. 

FIENDS.  Fcp.  8vo.»  25.  6J.  net 

:fs   on    Liteeatuee,      Fq). 
11.  bd.  net. 

s  IS  Little.     With  Portrait 

:  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  21.  fid. 

Lank   and   Common-Sense. 

n  8vo.,  31.  td. 

*i  '<)A'  OF  Dffams  and  Ghosts. 

n  Hvo.,  3J.  td. 


1.     //<>!#•  the  Garpe.v  Geew. 

p  Mar  YON.     With  4  Illuntrationft. 
•NO..  51.  net. 


WS. — ^^'OTES        ON        SpEECH 
By  Bkandbr  Matthcwa.    Fcp. 
6</.  net. 


Works — continued. 
Max  Mffller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

Collected  IVoEKs.  18  vols.  Crown 

8va,  51.  each. 

Vol.  L  Natural  Religion:  the  Gi£fbrd 
Lectures,  1888. 

Vol.  n.  Physical  Reugion:  the  Gt£f6rd 
Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  in.  Anthrofological  Reugion: 
the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.   Throsophy:  or.  Psychological 
Religion :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addr 
Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays. 


Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and 
ture. 


Vol.  VIII.    Essays  on   Mythology   and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Reugion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India :  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  op  Words,  and 
the  Home  op  the  Akyas.I 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Langcage:  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  186 1 
and  1863.     i  >'ols.     los. 

Vol.  XIII.  LsniA.  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  IxTRomvr/ox  to  the 
Sc/E.WK  OF  Rf.ugio.w  Fouf  Lectures, 
1K70. 

Vol.  XV.  R.tMAK^iSHSA:  his  Life  and 
Saying*. 

Vol.  XVI.  Thrkr  Lrctlrrs  ox  the 
Veda  XT  A  PHiix*sorm\  n^g^. 

Vol.  XVII.  I.ASt  Essays.  Firni  Seriev 
EMays  on  Language.  Folk  lore,  etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LastKssais.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
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Milner. — Country  Pleasures:  the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Morris. — Signs  of  Change.     Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.     Post  8vo.,  45.  6<f. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 

Building  a  Home  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.    8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

PoVioc\ii.—jANE  Austen:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  Walter 
Herries  Pollock.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d,  net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.). 
Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene,    With 

13  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  61.  bd. 

The  Dwelling  House,     With  36 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  fid. 

The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the 
Prrsbrvation  axd  Destruction  of 
Co  XT  AG  I  A  :  being  the  Milroy  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1899,  together  with  other  Papers 
on  Sanitation.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Rossetti.  -  A  Shadow  of  Dante  : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himselit 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Shadwell.  —  Drink  :  Temperance 
AND  Leg/SLA tion.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A.,  M.l).     Crown  8vo.,  5*.  net. 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 
Strav     Thoughts    on    Reading. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6rf.  net. 

Stk a  } '  Ti/o l  h;h ts  for  Girls,  i  6m o. , 

IS.  6rf   net. 

Strav  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
TEACHERS.     Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  td.  net. 
10,000/11/02. 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.)--'^o> 
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